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It  wfiB  the  Duke's  coach.  They  who  heheld  it,  knew  two  rea- 
sons for  knowing  it.  Reaaon.  the  first,  was  the  magpie  on  the 
piuiel ;  cocking  his  head  Bagaciously  doubtful  of  the  vulgar.  The 
second  reason  ?  There  was  no  other  coach  permitted  throughout 
the  township  of  Twiddlethmnb,  It  was  a  grief,  core-deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Duke  de  Bobs,  that  hie  coachman  rode  on  the  same 
wheels  as  himself.  Many  an  hour  had  that  mighty  lord  pondered 
the  moans  of  reforming  so  ancient  an  abuse.  More  than  once  or 
twice  he  had  caught  tbe  secret ;  and  then,  like  grasped  quick- 
silver, it  ran  through  his  fingers.  After  this  fashion,  what  a  dea! 
of  wisdom  is  every  day  lost  to  na  ! 

When  the  people  saw  the  magpie  leering  from  the  panel — a 
magpie,  painted  so  to  the  life,  that  the  wind  seemed  to  hlow 
among  his  down — ^the  people  straightway  left  nothing  'twixt  tlieir 
heads  and  heaven,  and  instinctively  felt  a  loyal  weakness  of  the 
ham-strings.  There  was  not  a  Twiddlethumher  stark  enough  to 
stand  upright  before  the  Duke's  magpie.  Strange  stories  were 
told  of  the  bird.  Huddling  together,  with  bent  and  lifted  eye- 
brows, and  muttered,  murmured  words,  the  folks  of  Twiddlethumb 
would  discourse  of  the  winged  wickedness  ;  batching  for  it  broods 
of  hungry  wrong.  And  the  magpie  appeared  to  know  his  reputa- 
tion, and  even  from  the  coach-panel  <^  his  master,  to  rejoice  in 
it.     He  seemed  to  fatten  on  tbe  poison  of  an  evil  uune..    When 
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he  was  most  cursed,  Hb  feathers  eeemed  best  burnished.  Conra- 
geous  folks  swore  at  him  in  an  nnder  tone,  as  he  rolled  by  them  ; 
and  his  eye  burnt  sulphur-blue  at  the  oath,  and  his  head  took  a 
more  defying  cock. 

For  the  magpie — ^the  crest  of  the  blood  of  the  De  Bobs — waa 
of  ancient  nest.  His  aocestreBs,  much  put  to  her  wits  for  mate- 
rials, had  built  and  set  is  the  Ark  ;  her  hosband,  it  may  be,  look- 
ing curiously  at  the  sea-gulls  through  the  windows,  and  wishing 
himself  for  a  short  time  web-footed,  aquatic.  The  De  Bobs' 
magpie  could  trace  a  progenitor  to  Babel ;  a  magpie  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  hod-man  ;  a  bird  that,  fljing  from  his  master  with  his 
master's  confounded  tongue,  brought  Irish  to  the  children  of  Erin, 
at  that  earlj  day  seated  upon  tbrmieB  of  iTny,  and  carrying  walk- 
ing-sticks of  Tirg^n  gold. 

It  could  only  be  such  a  magpie,  hatched  in  such  a  genealogical 
tree,  that  could  be  home  by  a  Duke  de  Bobs.  The  bird  had  been 
the  crest  of  his  family  for  many,  many  ages.  An  officer  of  the 
herald's  college  of  Twiddlethumh — a  pious  looking  man,  with  so 
smooth  a  cheek  that  no  lie  for  any  mcmey  could  be  made  to  hang 
upon  it  —  a  herald's  ofSsK  declared  that  he  had  traced  the 
Be  Bobs'  magpie  to  bo  eariy  on  age,  that  he  fouitd  Time  himself  a 
Tery  little  boy,  feeding  the  bird  with  grubs  and  caterpi^ars.  Was 
it  not  a  Tirtue  in  the  Duke  de  Bobs  to  be  prood  of  such  a  magpie  f 

The  Bnke  de  Bobs  swere  by  hu  magpie, 

A  big,  solemn  ho^  has  yet  to  bo  written  on  tbe-  oaths  of  the 
high  and  mighty  swearers  of  (be  earth.  Oftimee,  ctoiom  wmd 
precious  oatha,  Sojoetimes,  too,  cnnous  and  swriceable  as  tAi 
china,  that  howerer  cracked  and  flawed,  still  serres  ftn-  oostomary, 
household  use,  as  well  as  the  soandeBt.  The  eaths  of  easpei'un 
and  kings — oadis  of  the  old  fiahioB — are  inab«^re,  provoking 
meditation.  We  think  of  them  with  wonder  when  unbroken.  We 
consider  than  with  astonishnent :  even  as  we  shetdd  conten^cte 
a  silken  thread  that  had  tethered  rhinooeros — a  ti«ut-heok  once 
holding  leriathan.  ' 

The  Duke  de  Bobs  wwon  hj  tlw  magpie  ;  tar  Ms  oath,  ii 
by  his  tutelary  bird,  nra  ever  tints,  *'  By  Bkck  or  "Whate." 
good,  serviceable,  working-day  oath,  befittii^  the  dukedom  of  a 
Be  Bobs  ;  an  oath  that  it  was  imposriUe  to  break,  for  the  Dtike 
de  Bobs,  though  he  took  &»  oath  sometimes  as  often  as  he 
winked,  was  nerer  known  to  be  fonswora.  By  Black  or  White 
was,  in  sooth,  an  oath  made  very  easy. 
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And  BOW  the  reftder  of  his  own  dmniog  -rnxj  undentaiid 
wb«refore  die  townsfdk  of  Twiddlethvmb  looked  naeuily  »t  tke 
Duke's  creet — the  terriUe  loagpie.  The  bird  wu  loized  op 
ia  their  rect^eetionB  with  numj  wronga  and  manj  Bnfieiii^. 
The  TiriddlethHmber,  iipoiled  <rf  a  ctw — roUied  ef  a  goose— lus 
hen-raost  ravaged— or  hi«  poeket  picked  of  twopence— laid  the 
k«B  to  the  thieriBhiiMB  of  the  aagpte.  The  bird — the  Duke's 
wiag«d  Black  wad  White  familiar — intB  aooonuted  the  ewae  of 
TwidAethumb.  'Sat  there  ran  thioagbaiiit  tite  town — nay,  it  was 
a  bdief  hnrnmisg  in  tha  hearts  of  ^  TwiddledinaibcTB — tiiat 
tibe  Duke's  eraat,  tboogh  seemiB^  a  thing  of  paint,  <»  oak,  or 
Btone,  aeeordii^  to  its  |dao« — bow  imoath  and  shining  oa  tke 
Duke'e  coaA — 'now  perched  on  the  Duke's  state  ehair — and  now 
earred  erer  tlte  Dake's  windows— «ras  a  oreaitnre  of  most  ntaluMWs 
Titality.  The  magpie  crest — sworo  the  Twiddlethumbere — wae  a 
liTiag  mischief;  of  sn^  ennauig  and  soeh  farce,  that  it  oonld 
pick  ^e  lock  of  a  nonej-hoz,  or  eany  off  a  kdlD^.  The  A»g 
was  a  devil  in  feathers,  that  when  he  hked  hopped  ont  &an  the 
Duke's  shield,  or  flew  down  from  the  Duke's  chwr,  to  pillage  the 
Twiddlethumbera — the  Duke's  unresisting  people. 

We  cannot  belicTe  in  this  black  art  of  heraldry.  It  ia  a 
coward's  blow  to  strike  the  dead ;  and  to  giro  our  faith  to  the 
superstition  of  Twiddlethumb  would  he — we  profbundlj  feel  as 
much^to  smite  the  honourable  dust  of  iron  mighty  men.  For 
shonM  we  not  tamper  with  tiie  igncranee  of  Ae  many,  whom  we 
do  not  refuse  to  call  onr  fellow-creatnres,  were  we  to  allow  a 
■ritol  rapacity  to  the  Duke's  crest — a  earred  at  painted  magpie  ! 
For  after  such  i^wanee,  what  man's  crest  would  be  safe? 
Griffins  and  leopards  and  tigers,  whelped  hundreds  rf  years  age  in 
Uie  bed  of  glory,  and  fed  on  human  fiesh,  were  notwrthstandiMg 
harmless  creatures  ;  of  no  more  ill-intl  than  tftme  rabbits.  They 
sprawled  in  shields,  and  stood  upon  hdhnets,  and  had  strong  thews 
m  silk  and  worsted  worked  for  them  by  female  fingers.  The  ha^ 
vS  the  qastle  looked  npon  his  hangings,  and  saw  therein  hia 
griffins,  the  children  tn  his  own  mrord  and  his  irife's  needle. 
And  shall  we  gire  air  to  a  belief  in  a  posnble  necromancy  that,  at 
any  age  of  the  world,  could  animate  the  patrtdiet  of  a  Kuod 
Fttzermonois,  sttSering  the  beast  to  prowl  out  from  his  tapestry  at 
night  among  the  homesteads  of  the  baron's  tenuitB  ;  now  kUHag 
a  child,  and  now  sucking  the  blood  of  ponhry  t 

Such  superstition  once  afoot,  where  wcndd  it  stop  ?  Wodd  it 
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respect  royal  crests  ?  We  th!uk  not.  No  :  the  audacity  of  the 
human  mind  would,  we  much  fear  it,  give  words  of  abuse  even  to 
imperial  eagles,  "  Felon  knave  !  " — some  hardy  slave  might 
say,  glaring  on  the  royal  bird  ;  some  biped  clod  of  the  soil,  his 
blood  of  no  richer  compound  than  couverted  black  bread — "felon 
knave  !  dead  thing  that  thou  seemest,  thou  hast  accorsed  life  : 
thou  art  here,  thou  hypocrite  of  honour,  to  attest  to  foolish  men 
tfay  daring  and  thy  might.  Thou  canst  ^ve  look  for  look  with  the 
all-lighting  sun,  and  carry  thanderholtB.  This  is  said  of  thee,  but 
this  we  know :  this  the  myriad  lowly  best  can  tell.  Thou  fattenest 
on  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  devourest  the  poor  man's  kid."  And 
should  it  chance  that  the  eagle  have  ttio  heads,  the  malice  of  the 
opprobrions  boor  perchance  might  add — "  And  if  thou  hast  two 
heads,  is  it  not  that  thou  mayst  eat  lamb  and  kid  at  tbe  some 
time?" 

We  hope  we  have  written  enough  to  make  manifest  the  danger 
of  believing,  without  better  evidence  than  we  can  yet  produce,  the 
stories  current  of  the  Duke's  m^;pie. 


THE  DUCHESS   IN    TEOCBLE. — THE    ARSENAL    OF    TWrDDLETHCMB. 

A    BICHT    FLEA3ANT    AND    UERRT   DISCOUBBE    BT    THE    0089, 
OBEAT  AND   SHALL. 

The  Duke's  coach  rolled  slowly  on.  And  we  hare  gossiped  so 
long  about  his  bird  on  the  panel,  that  we  begin  to  feel  we  have 
neglected  tbe  precious  kernel  of  the  coach — the  wise  man  inside. 
It  was  the  Duke's  doctor,  and  it  was  also  the  Duchess's  man-mid- 
wife. Living  at  the  end  of  Twiddlethiimb  Town — and  labouring  a 
patch  of  ground,  a  wonderful  bit  of  earth,  pregnant  with  all-heaUng, 
all-killing  minerals  and  simples — the  doctor  could  not  but  show 
himself  to  the  whole  population  of  Twiddlethumb  on  his  ceremonious 
way  to  the  castle.  The  Duchess  bad,  in  truth,  the  hastiest  need 
.  of  the  doctor  ;  nevertheless,  the  horses  ambled  very  gently  along, 
.  the  Duke  in  his  better  knowledge,  deeming  slowness  a  vital  attri- 
bute of  state.  Common  babies,  porcine  Twiddlethumberkins, 
might  buny  to  life  like  fools  to  a  show  ;  now  the  child  of  Dttke  de 
Bobs  should  enter  existence  ceremoniouslj,  self-aaanred,  as  though 
he  did  honour  to  it.  This,  we  know, .  was  a  fiction  ;  a  state  fiction ; 
and  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  to  be  supported  tuid  guarded. 
Trnth  in  the  end,  can  take  care  of  henelf. 
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■  When  tte  people  of  Twiddlethmnb  saw  the  doctor  in  the  Duke 'a 
coach,  they  knew  that  their  hour  was  approaching  when,  as  loyal 
Tassab,  thej  would  he  commanded  to  he  happy.  Knowiog  this, 
every  mas  prepared  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  felicity. 

And  see,  even  as  the  Duke's  coach  pasBee  the  arsenal  of  Twid- 
dlethumb,  its  door  is  opened  by  an  old,  white-haired  man  ;  so  old, 
his  face  seems  gashed  with  wrinkles.  This  man  is  Bloodbubble, 
the  Boldier  of  Twiddlethumb.  Our  history  bejpng  at  a  time  when 
Twiddlethumb  has  been  weakened  by  fifty  years'.peace.  Like  an 
old  giai^t — a  beautiful  young  butcher  in  his  earlytime,  gluttonous, 
camivorouH — fed  in  his  latter  days  upon  herbs  and  assoa'  milk, 
Twiddlethumb  baa  grown  somewhat  fantastic,  puling  ;  and  speaka 
a  little  foolishly,  ungratefully  of  Boldiere,  "For  what  are  they," 
asked  an  irreverent  Twiddletb umber,  taking  His  ale  at  the  Naked 
Truth— a  tavern  a  good  deal  frequented  in  Twiddlethumb,  though 
again  and  again  the  Duke  de  Bobs  bad  threatened  to  take  awayits 
license,  because  of  tbe  bold  sayings  of  the  parlour  and  tap-room-~ 
"  Soldiers,"  cried  the  heretic,  "  what  are  they  ?  Very  fine,  and 
very  mischievous.  Soldiers,  looked  at  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  to 
the  world  but  as  poppies  to  corn-fields." 

The  veteran  Bloodbubble  entered  the  arsenal ;  and  instantly  all 
the  cannon  and  mortars  screwed  and  pursed  up  their  mouths  as 
he  came  in.  But  the  old  soldier  took  no  heed  of  the  brazen,  iron 
mockery  ;  for,  in  truth,  he  was  nearly  blind.  And  more,  when 
the  artillery  began  to  talk — and  they  did  so  as  you,  sir,  shall  hear 
-^— he  was  deaf,  deaf  as  the  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.  His  ear-dnuns 
had  been  broken  in  a  certain  battle— burst  by  the  iron  storm. 
And  so,  old  Bloodbubble,  with  a  cold,  filmed  eye — a  stagnant 
cheek^ — -and  shaking  head^tried  to  look  about  his  murderona 
companions. 

"  What  brings  him  here  ?  "  asked  a  cannon  in  Dutch  ;  for  in 
the  arsenal  of  Twiddlethumb  thei-e  were  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all 
countries  ;  and  though  when  shotted  they  all  talked  of  death  and 
misei-y  in  the  same  one  language, — yet  discoursing  as  gossips, 
each  spoke  in  its  national  accent. 

"  Can't  you  guess?  "  lisped  from  its  small  mouth,  a  brass 
falconet. 

"It  can't  be  war,"  growled  a  huge  piece  of  bronze  artillery, 
taken  in  the  olden  time  from  tbe  infidel,  and  called  in  their 
mocking  ignorance  The  Brooding  Dove — "it  can't  be  war." 

"  War  !  "  cried  a  mortar  contemptuously.     "  War  !     Why  isn't 


the  world  gettii^  M  aai  stn^Hd  ?  Hun't  it  forgotten  the  wkole- 
Bome  tute  of  powder  wad  ball  !  I  flboold  like  to  ksow  whj  I  wm 
ohiiat«ied  The  CradU  of  Love — h*  !  alull  I  ever  Isr^  iht  eax~ 
dinal  thftt  gave  ne  that  iikme  ? — why  w«i  I  bo  christened,  if  I'm 
always  to  be  OBpty  I  I  bavs't  had  a  moiael  «f  aiuniinitioD  these 
fifty  years.  I'm  stBTring — ccdd  and  Btarriag.  Shall  I  never  be 
foU  and  hot—blazing  hot — shaU  I  never  ^eke  agaiM  ?  Le^  at 
Utat  poor  old  wretch  ;  the  withering  old  hMnI  twig  1  What 
brings  Urn  here?  I  ahotddn't  wemier~i»r  it  int  Cor  ha^ert 
ai^Moy  to  wonder  at  anythiitg  new — I  shovUn't  wvader.  if  he's 
come  to  pick  me  ont — me,  the  mortar  of  niHlara,  the  OroA  of 
Lote,  oardinal'ohriateBed— to  tarn  me  into  a  pot  to  boil  hia  Ckna^ 
ma«  padding  in." 

Bveiy  piece  ot  ordnance— cvNy  inBtrameot  of  death  from  bomb 
tft  |rietel — groaned  de^ly  according  to  its  volBme,  at  the  imagiaed 
degradatiim.  The  grean  was  bo  profmad  that  even  old  Blood- 
birtible  •ecmed  to  stare  as  thoogh  he  really  beard  aanothing,  and 
a  ttwtj  biighbiesa  fell  upon  hii  dieek,  and  he  looked  abe«i(  him, 
ai  thon^  <moe  more  he  Uatcnod  to  his  old  iron  friukda  enee  more 
bellowing  fire  and  death. 

"  Why,  it's  plsin  enough  what  that  old  fod  comet  ben  tat," 
said  a  howitser  ;  "  it's  ahmit  the  time." 

"  Time  !  What  tinke — Bed  of  Sotei  ?  "  aited  the  Brooding 
Dcee  of  ita  bnrly  friend  with  odortferons  name. 

"  He's  going  to  the  powder  magazine  ;  diere— don't  yon  see  ? 
Of  ooarse.  The.Duchesa  will  have  another  little  baby  ia  an  hour 
or  two,  and  our  old  friends — ^pew  creatures  ! — will  poff  the  newa 
to  tbe  TwiddlethnmbetB.  Poor  work,  eh?  f'ed  with  blank 
oaxtridge  ?  Never  having  the  taste  of  an  honest  bit  of  iron,  eh  ? 
Well,  it's  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  only  that.  For  a  piece 
oi  caanon — that  onght  to  have  its  sport  of  flesh  and  Mood,  for 
whenever  I  was  in  battle,  I  always  looked  npon  myeelf  as  a  sports- 
man—only men,  not  hares  were  the  game — for  a  piece  of  cannon 
to  do  notlung  but  fire  blank,  why  it's  to  play  the  noisy,  empty 
bnUy, — and  not  the  working  soldier." 

"  Wdl,  we  have  done  some  work  in  our  time,"  cried  an  old 
hon^-oombed  forty-two  pounder,  called  the  Vmce  of  Peace; 
"  that 's  seme  comfort.  Eh  ?  When  we  have  spc^en  from  onr 
hearts,  how  hundreds  have  lining  into  the  ur,  and  yelled  and 
screamed  a  momwkt,  and  dien  fell  dead  crushed  and  smashed  that 
—Oh ! — -if  their  mothers  could  have  foreseea  it  when  they  first 
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saw  them — Been  it,  looking  bom  betveea  the  curtains  uime 
tventj — thirty — fortj  yeara  ob — they  'd  haYe  thought  it  hard, 
nursijig  to  have  only  niirHd  for  ua.  It  isn't  for  me  to  brag," 
«ud  the  Voice  of  Peace,  itith  moise  craiceit  than  eoald  have  been 
expected  from  old  iron,  "  but  m  mj  day,  I  think  1  've  brought 
Atmn  my  men." 

"  Tour  men,"  cried  the  Cradle  <^ Low — ukd  the  mortar  really 
swelled  with  importance — "  yonr  men  I  why,  I  hare  killed  men, 
wranen,  childreai — the  crippled  and  die  bed-ridden— sent  them  in 
a  heap  of  muigled  carcases  to  death.  Why,  I  reeolleet, — ^I  recol- 
lect"— wad  the  wicked  old  mntar  laughed  bo  heartily,  you  would 
bare  theogbl  it  Aundered — "I  recollect  that  at  one  touch  I 
killed  aome  thousand  or  so.  You  see,  the  town  was  besieged. 
Them  wa«  a  church — I  fw^et  tho  Kwme— with  a  farourite  sunt 
tfaeM.  Weti,  the  <iareh  was  crasaied  with  dtiBens.  The  dd 
had  been  brought  for  safety  there — t^  dying  to  die  in  peace — 
babes  were  Imgged  to  the  breast — and  babes  unborn,  throbbed  in. 
that  vast  human  mass  where,  rich  and  poor,  running  from  death 
refused  not  to  embrace  one  anotJier.  Well,  the  organ  was  pt^ying 
— tlie  prieata  were  singing — a  multitude  was  sobbing,  crying, 
groaning,  embracing, — when,  as  thoagh  the  depths  of  belt  had 
opened  from  under  them— all — all — all  perished.  Now,  a  living 
multitude — now  a  shriek,  a  yelt — and  now,  all  murdered.  And  I 
did  it.     I !  " 

"  Why,  hew  ?  "  asked  a  swirel,  with  much  modesty. 

"  You  Me,  the  cathedral — I  know  not  how  it  happened — was  at 
a  little  distance  frcon  die  powder-houBe.  Well,  I  drapt  a  shell 
right  upon  the  magazine — a  shell  ridden  by  the  devil  himself,  for 
I  heard  lum  stng  as  he  left  me — and  I  think  by  this  time  I  ought 
to  knoir  the  devil's  voice — and  cathedral,  houses,  whole  streets, 
buried  at  a  wink  the  dead  within  them.  I  was  the  darling  of  the 
troops  for  that  one  little  teach." 

"  Certaialy,  1  can't  boast  of  such  strviee," — swd  a  oarnmade  ; 
"  aad  I  don't  care  so  mudt  about  it.  I  am  for  a  more  quiet 
enjoyment ;  for  what  I  call  the  [deasant  leisure  of  slaughter.' 

"Leianre  ni  slaughter!  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  the 
mortar  very  contemptuously. 

"  Why,  this,"  answered  the  oarronade.  "  When  the  battle  is 
over,  and  the  night  is  come — and  the  moon  shines  or  shines  not, 
as  she  lists — and  the  field  is  bo's  heaped  and  here  dotted  with  the 
slain — is  alive  and  shuddering  with  the  wounded, — When  yells. 
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and  alirielts,  and  groans,  and  blosphemieB  come  thick  upon  the 
night,  and  nith  them  come  the  fiends  of  mischief,  and  eDteriog 
our  iron  chambers  lead  up  and  down  the  dance — and  laugh  to  the 
music  of  the  dying; — dance  and  laugh  till  the  morning  dawBs,ttBd 
our  servants — our  artiUraj  Talets~-«ome  to-  spmce  ua  up  for  day- 
light fighting.  Such  mirth  and  such  devil-dancing,  I  call  tlte 
leisure — or,  if  you  will,  the  lighter  recreation— from  the  cares  of 
slaughter." 

And  after  this  fashion  did  the  gnus  and  mortars  wag  their 
mouths  ;  hut  Bloodbubhle,  blind  and  deaf,  marked  not  their  moving- 
lips— heard- not  their  boastful  words.  The  old  fellow  never 
unbarred  the  doors  of  the  arsenal  that  the  guns  did  not  talk  of 
blood  and  fire,  and  death  ;  aovertheleBs,  he  had.no  sense  of 
aught  about  him,  save  of  cold,  dumb  iron.  And  here  for  awhile 
we  leave  the  old  man  fumbling  for  natal  gunpowder,  that  new- 
bom  babihood  may  be  honoured  with  fire  and  smoke.  You  will 
allow  it,  sir,  a  strange  custom  this,  of  the  Twiddlethumbcra. 


THE  DUKB  DE  BOBS  GHAKT3  DKHEARD-OF  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 
TWIDDLETHUMBEBS. — THEIR  CAP  OP  LIBERTY  ;  WHAT  IT  IS, 
ASD  WHEaE  WORN. — adah's  POTTERT. 
And  now  the  Duke's  carriage,  stiU  trundling  easily  along, 
arrives  in  the  market-place.  There  was  a  great  crowd  gathered 
about  a  stage,  wherefrom  the  Duke's  Fool  and  Chief  Minister — 
for  Buch  pluralities  were  held  even  in  Twiddlethumb — made  a 
gracious  speech  to  the  Duke's  subjects.  Some  years  before  the 
commencement  of  this  history  of  Twiddlethumb,  the  Township 
had  been  visited  by  a  terrible  disease — the  malady  of  public 
diseoDtent,  The  Twiddle thumbers  being,  as  the  event  proved, 
incautiously  taught  arithmetic  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the 
state,  misused  the  kaowledgo  to  calculate  the  amount  of  taxes. 
Enlightened,  they  became  rebellious.  They  would — they  clenched' 
their  fists  and  swore  it— they  would  be  free.  The  Duke  should 
grant  their  just  demand  ;  the  Duke  should  award  them  some  symbol 
to  perpetuate  in  the  eyes  of  their  children  an  assurance  of  freedom.. 
Tho  Duke  assented. — "My  good  and  loving  people,"  such  were 
his  honied  syllables,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  desire.  My  wise  and. 
trusty  fool  and  minister,  Pignutz,  shall  from  me  present  you  with 
a  Cap  of  Liberty."   The  Twiddleth umbers  so  shouted  and  capered 
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tliat  the  air  was  rent  with  their  volaes,-  the  earth  lltrobbed  witb 
their  feet.  "  The  only  Cap  of  real  Liberty  to  be  grwited  to  man 
— the  Cap  that  gires  equ^lty  to  ah."  The  populace  fermented 
with  delight ;  though  a  few  leaden-eyed,  wrinkled  townsmen,  bit 
their  thumba  at  the  Duke's  words,  as  though  nibbling  and  tasting 
thumb  and  words  together. 

Pignutz,  the  Duke's  prime  fool  and  minister,  stood  on  the 
stage,  and  with  hla  right  baud  moviug  in  hia  bosom — as  though 
patting  and  cheering  up  hia  honest  heart— looked  keenly  aboat 
him  at  the  multitude.  A  cold,  frosty  smile  sharpened  his  cheek 
iKines  ;  and  his  thin  lipa  worked  like  worms.'  All  his  face  seemed 
on  edge  ;  and  bending  his  bead  a  little  on  one  side,  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  the  strange  likeness  between  the  man  Pignutz  and- 
the  bird  magpie,  whereof  we  have  sufficiently  spoken.  '  Pignutz, 
moreover,  had  a  pled  livery— a  suit  of  black  velvet  slashed  and 
puffed  with  white  silk.  "  We  are  both  of  the  same  feather," 
Pignutz  has  been  over-heard  to  say  iu  familiar  whisper  to  the 
magpie  ;  "both  ready  for  our  master  in  black  and  white  ;  "  and 
Pignutz  would  seem  in  no  way  displeased  with  the  livery. 

The  crowd  continued  to  gather  about  the  stage,  and  Pignutz 
was,  it  was  plain,  prepared  with  his  oration.  Whereupon,  the 
ass  was,  in  due  state,  led  to  the  foot  of  the  stage,  and  at  a  signal 
hia  peck  of  beans,  thistle,  and  two  qunrte  of  water  aet  brfore  him. 

And  what  has  the  ass  to  do  with  the  orator  ?  Much.  So  much 
that  we  feel  wo  have  introduced  the  quadruped  without  due  pre- 
paratory explanation.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Town — 
so  ancient  its  beginning  was  said  to  be  somewhere  in  chaos — to 
measure  out  time  to  public  orators  by  asses.  After  this  simple, 
and  as  we  conceive,  wise  manner.  The  Twiddlethnmbers  could 
not  abide  long  speeches.  Hence,  it  was  the  custom,  when  the 
minister  addressed  the  people,  to  measure  the  words  of  the  orator 
by  the  beana  of  an  asa.  A  peck  of  beans,  one  thistle  of  common 
height  and  leafinesB,  with  two  quarts  of  water  were  set  before  the 
beast.  At  a  given  moment,  orator  and  ass  both  began  their  task  : 
if  the  asa  had  ground  his  beana,  munched  hia  thistle,  and  sucked 
his  water,  ere  the  orator  had  finished  his  subject,  not  another  word 
was  listened  to  ;  hut  the  speaker  was  hooted  down  with  most 
discordant  noises.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orator  finished  hia 
speech — saying  all  needful  to  be  aaid — ere  the  asa  consumed  his 
meal,  the  brute  was  cudgelled  back  to  his  stable,  and  the  orator 
vociferously  applauded,     And  yet  so  noble — so  just  an  institution 
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— htA  bees  tuipned  witli.  Comqttioa  and  bribery  hod  met  eveii 
ID  m  eora  BMsnre :  for  then  cuk  nnba|^ilf  be  no  doubt  ot  die 
feot,  though  ve  shall  n(A  linger  on  the  page  t«  quote  autheritiee, 
— ithat  loDg-winded  orators  have  been  known  to  bribe  the  grooms 
to  measure  out  musty  beans — to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  thistle — to 
ioainiiate  Bftit  into  the  water — that  the  aaa,  if  he  ate  at  all,  shooLi 
eat  and  drink  skiwly,  painfully,  Berrotfiutly. 

But  Pignuts  was  not  of  tiime  wordy  Bpeakers.  With  a  pleaaiag 
cflB^deaoe  in  his  own  compvehenaiTe  powere,  he  was  often  knows 
to  giro  the  ass  half-way  through  its  beans,  ere  he  began  to  unfold 
tin  serioiu  myBtety  of  his  argnment.  And  he  bo  managed  tbe 
ooateat — so  husbuided  and  played  witli  his  resonrees — that  the 
ontor  md  the  ase  generally  came  to  the  end  of  their  work  aeok- 
and^ieck  ;  indeed  so  dose,  l^t  learned  judges  were  often  puzs^ 
ta  know  wlKther  orator  or  ass  had  the  best  of  it. 

The  ass  has  been  mnnching  his  beans  tor  aX  least  the  last 
pacagra|&  ;  yet,  iqt  to  this  moment  Fignntz  has  not  sud  a  word  : 
but  with  unbent  mouth,  and  a  sleepy,  smiling  eye,  looks  down 
upon  the  eating  ass,  as  much  as  to  say — "  Take  yooi  time,  pocv 
{(dlow;  and  modi  good  may  it  do  jou."  And  now,  FiginttK, 
drsrwing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  he  was  at  least  four  feet 
— ^thongh  the  expanding  grandeur  of  his  soul  made  him  seem 
ercK  Ugher— opened  his  lips. 

*'  I  am  here,  most  fooheJi  and  ridiculous  people,  omnmanded  by 
my  master,  ihe  Duke  de  Bobs,  a  potentate  of  such  glory,  that  the 
stars,  for  rery  winking,  cannot  behold  him.  I  am  here,  I  say, 
commanded  by  his  benevolence  to  award  to  yon  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom for  yoarselTCB  and  your  children's  ddildien ;  if,  with  the 
growing  perreneness  of  the  world,  ye  and  they  insist  upon  having 
titan. 

"  A  aymbol  of  freedom !  A  symbd,  did  I  say — the  real  thbg. 
A  C^  of  Liberty !  A  Cap  that  shall  give  to  the  meanest  « 
yoa— ^and  I  shomd  like  to  behold  the  nose  of  him,  who  in  the 
mncerily  of  Ins  heart  manfully  answers  to  such  description — a 
liberty,  eoe  and  the  same,  no  bit  better,  no  bit  worse,  than  that 
enjojed  by  the  Duke  himself."  Hereuptm  many  of  the  crowd 
b^^  to  weep  ;  many  to  embrace  one  another. 

"  Pig-headed  rabble  " — cried  the  orator  in  the  softest  and  most 
afiectionate  tones — for  it  was  plain  that  the  speaker  was  touched 
by  the  lively  affections  of  the  multitude — "  two-legged  calres, 
uzzards  aad  noddies,  listen  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Soke. 
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Kdov  je  v}a.t  he  aSeia  ye  ?  But  why  do  I  oak  it  ?  Why,  ralher 
riuJl  I  not  go  into  the  forest,  and  talk,  to  the  eensible  elephant  t 
htek  at  the  l»vte  ia  his  poeific  VBHtneu.  Consider  ihe  huge 
getttkness.  See ;  he  atretehes  fwth  hit  ainaouB  hand,  and  with 
thftt  Bmall  fiDgtn'  and  thumb  (£  his  gathers  a  leaf,  breaks  a  twig. 
And  now  he  gently  whets  his  tusks  upon  tlie  tnmk  oi  his  ancient 
fiiend,  m^ing  friendly  use  of  him,  —  hia  neighbour  cedar. 
Think  ye  that  elephaot  hnews  the  worth  of  the  ivory  curring  from 
htt  jaws  ?  Think  ye  he  koawB  hew  many  ladies'  fans  lie  therein 
compact,  as  yet  nnflirted ;  wotm  weapons  than  in  that  naked, 
natmral  bone  ?  Think  je,  he  dreams  of  the  dice,  true  and  false, 
thai  will  be  cut  from  his  r^se  bits — specked  cubes  that,  from  the 
dep^  of  bdl,  coi^ure  up  fiends  to  sit  and  chat,  and  langh  <m  the 
midnight  ckrth  of  green — IsimstOBe  sh^iherds  on  the  verdant 
award? 

"  Think  ye,  the  elephant  knows  this — a  syllable  of  it  J  Why, 
could  he  know  it,  hia  heart-sirjugs  troold  crack  like  cordage  in  a 
gile,  and  dead  would  he  drop,  a  banquet  for  a  oongreas  of  con- 
decs.  Therefore,  happy  is  it  ioc  him — noble,  innocent  brute — that, 
bQ  simply,  modestly  he  carries  his  tusks  before  him,  ignorant  of 
tte  man^killtng  fans  yet  shut  up  within  them,  unctmsdouB  of  the 
aolooseaed  dice  that  one  day  shall  rattle  frtan  them. 

"And  BO,  oh  Twiddlethnmbers ! — and  I  bow  thrice  to  all 
elcfdiattts,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  I  should  bo  much  aa 
name  ye  fasting  with  superior  quadrupeds — so,  Tiiiddlethaiuberfi, 
it  it  well  ye  suddenly  heard  not  the  great  gift  pntposed  ix  ye  by 
the  I>uke.  As  elephants  would  die  with  shaine,  ye  would  expire 
wkh  joy.  And  therefore,  let  mo  open  the  news  to  ye,  gently — 
reverently  ;  as  though  uncorking  a  precious  phial  filled  with  the 
^niatessence  of  the  distJUed  east. 

"  The  Duke  grants  to  ye  powers  of  the  widest  ^berty.  Ye  may 
go  where  ye  will.  Do  what  ye  please.  Wander  in  his  gardens 
— f  luck  his  fruit — dine  at  his  table— ride  his  horses — spend  his 
money — pull  his  beud — tweak  hia  nose.  He  bestows  upon  ye  a 
gift  that,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  doubted,  may  oarij  je  so  far  to 
h^nnneBB." 

fiere  the  Twiddlethnmbers  looked  anxiously  at  one  another ; 
and  some  of  them  breathed  hard,  as  they  with  difBculty  held 
within  them  their  beating  hearts.  And  then  some  looked  upon 
their  fellows,  as  much  as  to  say — "  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  Pigiratz 
saw  the  doubtful  glance  ;  and  renewed,  with  quicker  speech  (for 
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the  ass,  having  fiaiahed  his  beans,  began  to  fall  upon  the  thistle)  : 

"  The  Duke,  in  his  wide-world  goodness,  grants  ye,  I  saj,  the 
full  use  of  a  liberty  that  takes  je  beyond  tdl  human  jurisdiction. 
But  oh,  foolish  people,  lot  me,  as  prime  fool  and  minister,  let  me 
implore  ye  not  to  abuse  the  mighty  beneficence  of  the  Babe. 
Here" — Pignutz  saw  that  the  ass  was  approaching  the  water — 
"  here  is  the  constitution,  the  instrument  of  freedom,  awarded  ye 
by  your  master.  Prepare  to  see  it ;  and  if  gratitude  live  in 
human  minda,  down  upon  your  knees — down  in  the  dust,  whea 
the  instrument  of  liberty  shall  break  upon  ye.     It  is  here." 

As  Pignutz  spoke,  the  whole  multitude,  awed  by  his  manner, 
already  blessed  by  expectation,  fell  upon  the  earth.  Pignntz 
twitched  the  treasure  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it  by  a  tassel. 
There  was  one  moment's  pause — then  a  murmur — then  a  hiss. 

"  A  Cap  of  Liberty,"  cried  one  bold  Twiddlethumber.  "  Why, 
it 's  a  cotton  night-eap! '' 

"  You  speak  truly,"  said  Pignutz,  with  a  grave  face,  "very 
truly,  and  in  good  faith  do  credit  to  your  eyesight.  It  is  a  night- 
cap ;  and  in  very  truth  the  only  Cap  of  Liberty,  since  in  it  men 
one-third  of  their  lives  visit  the  land  of  sleep ;  the  only  land — the 
only  land — where  all  men  are  equal.  Believe  it,  oh,  Twiddle- 
thumbers  !      The  reritable  Cap  of  Liberty  is  the  nightcap." 

The  asB  brayed,  and  the  coach  jogged  soberly  on.  Three 
times  at  least  had  the  nurse  looked  out  from  the  castle  window  ; 
three  times  had  she  loudly  blessed  herself  and  softly  swore  at 
the  midwife  ;  but  the  ducal  cattle  hurried  not.  They  had  been 
too  well  broken  in  their  colthood  to  bestir  themselves.  Haste 
was  the  vulgarity  of  pack-horses  ;  now  they  were  steeds  of  state  ; 
and  had  never  yet  been  known  to  turn  a  hair. 

And  now  the  coach  winds  a  corner,  and  there,  before  you, 
reader — for  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  circuit  made  by 
the  Duke's  horses  to  show  as  much  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Twiddlethumb  as  we  may, — there,  looking  to  the  left  from  the 
coach  windows,  is  a  gently  rising  mount  belted  at  the  base  with 
pollard  oaks.  We  say,  looking  from  the  window  ;  because,  if  all 
this  while,  the  reader  has  not  been  seated  in  the  Duke's  coach, 
it  is  not  our  fault.  He  has  either  chosen  to  walk,  or  has  lacked 
the  imagination  that  should  have  softly  seated  him  on  the  Duke's 
cushions.  Now  that  mount,  belted  and  buckled  in  from  the  rest 
of  Twiddlethumb  by  green  timber  and  evergreen  bushes,  is  known 
as  Adam's  Pottery, 
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We  believe  it  is  the  custom  of  certain  vulgar  citiea  of  the  hard, 
real  world — a  world  easily  liud  down  npou  a  map,  or  [%lletted 
into  a  painted  globe — to  lay  out  acres  of  valuable  ground  for  the 
abidiog-place  of  atrange  brutes  and  strange  reptiles.  Hence, 
hyenas  arid  rattle-snakes  become  the  lodgers  and  boarders  of 
men,  who,  all  forgetful  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  pet  cruelty 
and  poison.  The  Twiddlethumbers  have  a  nobler "  curiosity — 
teach  a  finer  wisdom.  Not  that  they  disregard  their  four-footed 
neighbours  on  this  earth  ;  not  that  they  slight  the  golden  bird 
and  pcDciHcd  snake;  but  that  they  defer  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  beasts,  and  snakes,  and  winged  strangers,  until  they  shall 
have  intimately  known  all  their  own  relations  scattered  over  the 
world — the  maoy-colonred  patches  that,  like  a  harlequin's  suit, 
mahe  up  the  human  garment  of  the  earth.  And  therefore,  the 
Twidd I eth umbers  have  set  apart  the  mount  aforesaid,  calling  it 
Adam's  Pottery.  Many  specimens  of  red  and  white,  and  black 
vrare  are  yet  wanting  ;  uevertheless,  the  collection  at  the  lime 
whereof  we  write  was  very  curious.  The  Mount  was  geographically 
partitioned,  so  that  every  specimen — every  piece  of  human 
pottery — dwelt  in  its  native  latitude.  Artificial  temperature 
was  provided  for  every  specimen.  We  will  not  here  anticipate 
our  visit  to  the  Pottery  ;  but  this  much  will  run  from  onr  pen. 
We  saw  a  Laplander  most  liberally  provided  with  ice  and 
enow,  and — it  was  then  the  season— a  night  of  two-and-twenty 
hours  honest  lenglJi.  And  then,  after  some  thirty  minutes'  walk, 
we  came  lipon  a  Chinese,  in'  a  silken  summer,  sky-blue  dress 
drinking  tea  with  a  perfume  in  it  unknown  at  our  cold  hearth-atones. 

Now,  we  put  it  to  uie  philosophic,  pale-faced  reader — and  counting 
rally  upon  such,  we  propose  to  limit  this  history  to  five-and-twenty 
copies— we  put  it  to  him  whether  such  an  institution  as  this,  fanci- 
fully christened  Adam's  Pottery,  be  not  more  honourable  to  the 
iateUigence  and  humane  curiosity  of  a  city  than  a  Beast-garden  ? 
An  Universal  Bird-cage  ?  A  Reptiliarj  ?  Ought  not  men  to 
bluflh  who  seek  an  acquaintance  with  a  white  bear,  when  they  have 
never  so  much  as  thought  to  hold  out  their  hand  to  a  flat-nosed 
bip^  brother  at  the  North  Pole  ?  Are  we  to  welcome  the  zebra 
to  his  paddock,  and  refuse' hospitality  to  the  Hottentot?  Shall 
we  pet,  and  cocker,  and  wrap  up  in  blankets  manifold,  the  lazy, 
Inzurious  boa,  and  never  think  to  comfortably  cage  Hindoos,  and 
Paraees,  and'Malays,  and  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  manj- 
ct^oored  tribe  of  brother  men,  natives  of  wide-lying  boa-land  t 
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The  wisdom  of  the  TwiddlethamljerB  givM  a  loud  no  to  so  pre- 
poBterlus  a,  Qodon.  Hence,  hod  tihej  their  Adam's  Fott^y. 
There — waiitiii;,  as  we  have  nud,  eeme  few  ipeciraens  to  m&ke 
up  the  entire  set  ti  Adam's  daj-irotk — tiiere,  th^  had  ik&x 
distant  relati<ni8  gathered  togethn'  from  all  parta  of  &e  eaftfe. 
And  thus,  at  a  veiy  early  period,  the  children  of  Twiddletltiuiih 
were  introduced  to  their  ten-thoagandth-tboasaudth  cousins  of  all 
colonn ;  and  from  this  eeriy  knowledge,  mwit  {deasuit  fund  easy 
was  die  intercoms.  A  d^icate  giri  of  ten  years — the  gentleit 
TwiddlethotfiUing — would  ItnA.  iqKin  a  Carib,  or  clut  with  a  New 
Zealander,  and  moke  no  more  ado,  than  giila  of  our  half-sarage 
condition  of  society  when  they  make  a  birlJidAy  call  upon  great-aaots 
and  ancles.  We  saj  it,  this  early  knowledge  of  certain.  Bpeeimeas 
of  the  large  tmt-legged  family  going  np  and  down  the  fi^eto, 
imparted  a  frankness  of  manner,  whilst  it  enlarged  the  affecticas 
of  the  Twiddlethumbers.  The  heart  grew  bigger  and  Ugger  wHh 
the  eariy  sense  aad  improred  knowledge  ^  such  milliooB  of 
relations.  At  tibe  oponng  of  onr  history,  tiie  Pottety  had  recmvd 
a  rery  intereelang  addttioa ;  nay,  kwk  there, — for  the  progrees  of 
t^  coach  mokea  the  news  vinble.  Pot  your  head  ont  at  the  left- 
window,  y^  good.  The  annoDnoement,  sharply  printed,  nma 
thna: 

"  AsAif'fl  PomntT. — An  extraordmary  Jtidition.  AnMnfflM' 
man,  hit  Wife,  and  BcAy,  jutt  turived.  ^u  onty  /peoimeru  cvtr 
htovin  in  Tmddleikumi. 

At  present,  howerer,  we  mnst  jog  <m.  Anolhcr  time,  we  marf 
take  an  instractive  sanrnter  ronnd  &e  Pott^,  for  pleasant  eouT«M 
with  fraternal  i^eemette ;  that  are,  indeed,  treated  with  even 
eccentric  tendemeBi ;  neither  man  nor  wtnum  viiritor  b«ng  per- 
mitted to  tbov  so  maaeh  as  a  pehUe  at  a  Coast  of  Guinea  brewer, 
or  with  walking-stick  or  parasd  to  poke  between  the  ribs  the 
humbleet  Pariah.  This  is,  indeed,  absurd  :  what  then  ? — we  must 
how  to  the  eld,  and  edneated  prtijadief^  QaA  respects  the  sitKest 
cnstontt  of  the  siUlest  country. 


THE  COACH  FtaiaS  TOE  WJOIS  OF  T0LCA9  S  SILTEBSUITHT,  ONCB 
iUtOVB  TOR  ITB  SILTES  SPOOKS. — IBE  JACKAJISZB  OF  THE 
TOWH   OF  TKlDMXTBOltS,  AKD  EOV  CH08XN. 

That  eircnlar  bnikling,  round  aa  a  bnbUe,  to  the  right,  is  Ae 
state  Mmt.     It  is  tiw  newest  limldii^  of  Twiddkthmnb ;  huiU,  as 
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the  legeod  nms,  upon  tbe  niina  of  Vuloui'a  SilTeremithj  ;  where, 
in  the  old  pagan  i&j,  as  Twiddlethumbere  still  insist  upon  belier- 
ing,  Vulcan  and  Time  had  piany  a  joUj  bout.  You  see,  sir, 
Volcan  had  his  certtun  melting-days,  or  rather  nights,  for  melting 
die  ore,  and  fashioning  it  into  sOyer  spoons — Time  biin|;ing  him, 
in  a  lump,  the  dimenstons  of  the  months  about  to  enter  ttie  world, 
each  mouth  corrj'iBg,  ready  for  its  psf  and  futnre  feeding,  one 
of  the  aitTer  spoons  aforesaid.  Well,  sir  ;  Vulcan  was  a  careless, 
good-tempered  fellow,  aid  for  a  long  while  worked  nncomplaimng]  j 
OS  onj  hulloek.  But  even  a  bullock  will  sulk  and  hang  aboek,  if 
OTer-goaded.     And  so  it  was  with  Vokan. 

"  I  tell  jon  what  it  is,  master,"  said  the  Silrenmith  to  Time, 
who — with  all  sorts  of  elaj  mcdels  of  silly  mouths  in  his  tap,  sat 
joking  on  a  bench,  to  cheat  Vulcan  of  lus  sense  of  labour — "  I 
tell  Ton  what  it  is  ;  I  'm  tired  of  this  work  ;  and  more  than  tbot,  I 
doa  t  think  it  altogether  fair  and  open." 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Time,  trying  to  look  tnr- 
prised  ;  thoogh,  in  truth,  he  has  seen  too  much  erer  to  be  greatly 
astonished — "what's  the  matter?  A  bargain's  a  bargain! 
Especially  when  contracted  with  me  !  What 's  the  matter,  my 
best  of  hoys  ^ — and  that  I  think  you  are  of  my  beet,  see  how  well  I 
treat  you  !  Why,  you  're  as  young  and  handsome~-quite,  as  the 
day  when  you  tnoked  your  apnm  about  yen,  and  liaqwd  down  to 
the  sea-side,  to  hand  yonr  bride  Venus  ashore." 

Vnlean  said  nothing  ;  bat  sourly  grinned,  and  passed  his  grimy 
hand  aerosB  his  brow. 

"And  HOW,  good  boy,"  sud  Time  coaxingly,  "  of  what  eon 
you  conplain  ?  " 

"  Of  what  complain  ?  Why,  of  this  ereriosting  work  yon  set 
me,  making  silver  epeoM  for  ihe  months  of  fools.  Bid  anybody 
ever  see  ^  like!"  asked  Vdean,  praating  to  tbe  little  clay 
models  of  mouths  still  lying  in  the  lap  of  Time :  "sueh  silly, 
hanging,  blubbering  thingi)— sneh  sinqming,  pnling,  whiflingbhs 
of  dirt — and  do  you  suppose,  after  what  I  've  done — ^you  think, 
atier  the  thousondB  of  Bpo<m8  I  're  made  for  such  mwths,  that 
1 11  make  another  f  I  won't,"  ro(u«d  Vvlean  ;  and  he  made  his 
banuner  ring  npon  the  anvil,  as  tbongh  welding  his  TeeelutMo. 

"  You  won't  2  "  asked  plaeid  Tine  ;  &r  in  the  end,  he  tbenght 
lumself  sure  (^  beattog  the  SHreruiuth. 

"  By  Styx,  I  won't,"  vociferated  Vulcan  ;  uid  bis  cm  filial 
tbundevB  clnickled  at  the  oath, 
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"Be  it  Ro,"  said  nnraffled  Time.  "  I  can  henceforth  do  without 

"  Do  without  me — withput  my  work  !"  cried  Vulcan. 

"  Do  without  you,"  repeated  tranquil  Time.  "  For  you  see 
jou  hare  worked  so  well— you  haye  made  bo  many,  many  ailyer 
apoons  for  the  mouths  of  fools,  that  with  the  commonest  care — and 
now  and- then  just  altering  the  pattern — I  promise  you  the  same 
spoons  shall  serve  again  and  again  while  the  world  stands." 

Now,  sir,  whether  Time  has  kept  his  word.  Time  best  can  tell  ; 
hut  this  short  story  has  brought  ns  to  the  Castle-gates  of  the  Duke 
de  Bobs.  We  can  see — though  it  may  be  you  cannot — the  tip  of 
the  nurse's  nose,  the  glimmer  of  her  eyes  from  a  south-window  ; 
no,  sir;  now  she  has  wltiakedoff;  and  stand  aside — the  coach- 
door  is  opened,  and  now  the  man-midwife  descends,  and  slowly 
passes  into  the  castle. 

A  curious  building  ;  but  we  will  not  stay  to  tell  all  its 
history.  The  two  stone  jackasses  over  the  gates — jackasses 
bearing  a  basket  containing  corn,  and  fruil,  and  oil,  towards 
which  you  may  observe  each  jackass  seems  to  cast  a  hongry, 
wistful  look  ;  the  two  jackaaaea  are  the  arms  of  Tniddlethumb  ; 
nurtured  with  such  affection  by  the  Twiddlethumbers  that,  did 
«very  man  think  the  asa  a  part  of  his  own  flesh,  he  could  not  love 
the  animal  with  greater  tenderness. 

These  arms  are,  it  is  said,  of  very  ancient  ori^n  ;  and,  if  all 
be  true,  loom  from  out  the  foga  of  antiquity,  very  touching 
witnesses  to  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  the  early  Twiddle- 
thumbers. The  story  goes,  that  when  the  castle  was  finished — 
when  the  trowel  had  given  its  last  tinkle,  and  the  weary  work- 
tnan  rested  from  his  toil — the  Lord  of  Tvriddletbumb  proposed 
to  the  people,  then  for  the  first  time  gathered  into  a  township, 
to  choose  armorial  hearings,  significant  of  their  condition  and 
their  labours.  His  brdship  pledged  his  knightly  word — in  those 
-days  ringing  like  a  new  gold  piece — that  whatsoever  arms  the 
people  chose,  should  be  out  of  his  lordly  generosity  vouchsafed  to 
them  and  theirs,  for  over  and  for  ever. 

On  a  certain  day  all  the  people — men  and  women — of  Twiddle- 
thumb  met  in  deliberation.  The  Ark  of  Noah,  so  to  say  it,  was 
tnade  to  deliver  up  all  ita  living  things  to  the  various  fancies  of  the 
Twiddlethumbers.  Lions,  and  tigers,  and  crocodiles,  and  sneaking 
felonious  panthers  were  in  turn  proposed  to  stand  en  the  castle 
gates — proposed  and  rejected.      A  poll  parrot,  with  toast  in 
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dexter  clawB,  wai  timidlj  offered  by  one  gentlewoman — a  monkey 
proper  with  s  rattle  by  another.  And  then  others,  men  and 
women,  were  earneat  for  the  introduction  of  an  imicorn — a  ph<8nix 
— a  griffin — an  eagle  carrying  a  faggot  of  thuoderbolts — a 
mermaid,  with  tooth-comb  and  a  glaw— a  cockatrice,  a  cockatoo. 
All  were  offered,  all  rejected.  Was  Twiddlethumb  to  carry  no 
armorial  bearings  ? 

An  old  man,  with  bent  back,  white  head,  and  withered, 
fiirrowed  face,  then  spoke  out.  "  Fellow- slaves" — he  said — 
"  what  need  of  thia  delay  ?  Why  not  choose  at  once  ?  What 
have  we — miserable  dogs ! — to  do  with  tygers,  and  lions,  and 
golden  eagles  of  the  sun  ?  Are  they  company  for  ua  ?  Are 
they  at  all  of  our  kidney  ?  Bo  they  not,  in  their  ideek,  shiny  coats, 
and  glistening  feathers,  show  that  they  are  not  company  for  our 
keeping  ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  are  companions  for  our  betters  ? 
No  ;  brother  wretches,  no  :  let  us  is  the  choice  of  our  bearings, 
show  that  we  know  ourselvee— our  condition-— and  the  wh<de  use 
for  which  we  were  begotten,  Eackled,  and  taught  to  walk  alone. 
We  all  know  how  this  castle  has  been  built.  We  all  know  what 
we  hare  eaten  and  drunk,  whilst  we  hare  fitted  stone  upon  stone. 
Onions  and  garlio,  water  and  the  whip  have  beeu  our  food  and 
wages.  WeU,  then,  let  ua  render  tlus  treatment  memorable — let 
us  perpetuate  this  our  experience  and  reward,  by  choosing  for  our 
arms,  the  patient  Jackass." 

"  Two  Jackasses — two— we  will  have  two !"  shouted  the  mul- 
titude. 

"Be  it  so,"  sud  the  old  man.  "Two  Jackasses — lean  and 
hungry — with  heavy  eyes,  and  hanging  under-lip — bearing  between 
them  a  basket  filled  with  oil  jars,  heaped  with  the  best  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  all  but  oTer-mnning  with  golden  corn." 

There  needed  no  more  V>  be  scud.  The  Jackasses  were  imme- 
diately chosen  ;  some  of  the  elder  Twiddtethumbers  shaking  their 
beads,  as  they  assented  to  the  asinine  symbol — whilst  others,  the 
young  and  heedless,  rowed  they  liked  the  additice  of  the  oil,  and 
fruit,  and  com  mightily  ;  it  did  siich  honour  to  the  asses  that 
bore  the  basket. 


Ro.  zxxrn. — ^roi.  th.  o 
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A  TALE   OF  to-day. 

A  bToad  stream,  smooth  with  deep-grossed  fields, 

Throu^  nisliy  tamiugs  winding;  slow — 

A  dam  where  stirlees  waters  sleep 

TOl  shot  on  the  mossed  whee]  below — 

A  dasty  mill  whoae  shadows  fall 

On  Ihs  ataj'sd  waters,  white  o'er  all. 

A  Tine-climbed  cottage  redly-tiled, 
Deep-nooked  within  im  orchard's  green. 
Past  which  a  white  road  winds  away 
That  hedgerow  elms  from  summer  screeo— > 
A  bney  wheel's  near  sonnd  that  tells 
Within  the  thrinng  miliar  dwells. 

A  cottage  parloar  neatly  gay 
With  little  comforts  brightened  round, 
Where  simple  omamenta  that  ^e^ 
Of  more  than  country  taste  abound ; 
Where  bookoBBS  and.  piano  well 
Of  more  than,  village  poliidt.  telL 

A  bluff  blunt  miller,  well  to  do, 

Of  broad  loud  laugh — not  hard  to  pleane-^ 

A  kindly  housewife  keen  and  sage, 

And  busy  as  her  veiy  bees — 

A  bright-eyad  danghwi— mirth  and  ha^h. — 

Thaii'  pride — their  wealtJi  above  &U  vrealtb. 

A  tripping  fain  light-hearted  girl 
Nor  yet  the  ripened  woman  qaite, 
*        Whose  cheerfidi  mirth  and  thoughtful  love 
Light  up.  the  cottage  with  delight, 
And  with  a  thoiiMnd  gentle  ways 
With  pleasure  brim  her  parents'  d^s. 

A  titled  slip  of  lordly  blood, 

A  few  weeks'  lounger  at  the  Hall 

To  gain  new  zest  fur  palled  delights 

And  squandered  waste  of  health  recall — 

An  angler  ic  the  milldam's  water — 

A  chatter  with  the  milier'a  daughter. 
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A  meeting  'neath.  a  summer's  night — 

Soft  smiles — low  words — impassioned  sighs— 

The  tiembliiig  cla^  of  meeting  hands — 

The  hot  gsM  met  with  downcast  ejes — 

Foul  perjaries  that  |M>Uute  the  air 

With  burning  hopes  and  doubts  heard  tliere, 

A  thin  pale  face  where  Aatnmii  seel 
No  more  the  smiles  that  lit  the  Spring— 
A  foot  lesB  light  npon  the  stair — 
A  low  YoicB  heard  no  more  to  aing — 
One  now  that  lost  to  all  things  slta, 
Now  starts  to  oveimicth  bjr  nta. 

Dear  tongues  that  ask  a  gasping  girl 
Of  iritat  to  utter  were  to  kiD— 
Looks  that  she  feels  npon  her  fixed — 
Eyes  that  wiUi  tears  pursue  her  still — 
Care  in  the  old  aeeustomed  place 
Of  mirth  upon  her  father's  &ce. 

A  dark  small  whitely-cortained  room — 
A  form  flung  on  the  unopened  bed — 
Quick  sobs  that  qniver  through  the  gloMn — 
Tears  i^ned  from  hot  eyes  swoln  and  red — 
And  words  th^  through  their  wild  det^iair 
Still  strive  to  shape  diemselves  to  prayer. 

A  winter  midnight's  atanr  gloom — 
A  pausing  tread  so  light  that  steals 
Across  the  landing — down  the  stairs — 
That  scarce  a  creak  a  step  reveals — 
A  stifled  sob — a  bolt  undrawn — 
A  form — low  words — a  daughter  gone, 

A  freah-tnrfed  narrow  hoop-bound  grave 
Heaping  a  country  churchyard's  green. 
On  whose  white  headstone  newly  carved 
The  mill's  old  master's  name  is  seen— 
The  wayside  mill's,  that  bears  no  mors 
The  weil-kaown  name  so  long  it  boie. 

A  stooping  woman  scarcely  old, 
Yet  with  the  feeble  walk  of  age, 
The  dull  faint  sense  of  whose  blank  mind 
No  thing  around  her  can  engage ; 
Yet  who,  when  into  speech  beguiled, 
Will  matter  of  some  ^sent  child. 
c2 
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A  cosUj-farniabed  west-end  room, 
Whose  mirrors— pictoree — all  thinga  show 
A  stintless  and  aboonding  wealth — 
An  easeful  luxury  few  can  know — 
A  flaunting  thing  its  glare  within, 
A  thing  of  shame,  remorse,  and  ain. 
A  noise  of  quarrel— ^keen  reproach 
Fronted  with  taunt — load  oath  and  cDiGe 
Heaped  ont  with  anch  vile  store  of  scorn 
As  hate  invain  might  seek  for  worse — 
Meek  pleadinp  stricken  to  a  close 
With,  shame  to  manhood,  brutal  blows. 

A  thing  that  once  was  woman,  white,    ■ 
Thin— haggard — hoUowed-ejred  and  wan — 
A  horror  that  the  shuddering  eye 
Starts  back  aghast  from  resting  on  ; 
Whose  only  joy  now  left  is  drink. 
Whose  fire  bums  oat  the  power  to  think. 

A  bridge  all  winter— keen  with  gusts, 

On  whose  cold  pathways  lias  tie  night — 

Stony  and  desolate  and  dark. 

Save  round  the  gas-lamps'  flickering  light ; 

And  swept  by  drifts  of  icy  sleet. 

That  numb  each  houseless  wretch  they  meeL 

A  wintry  river,  broad  and  black. 

That  through  dark  arches  slides  along, 

Ringed  where  the  gas-lights  on  it  play 

Wiui  coiling  eddies  swirling  strong, 

That  far  below  the  diziy  height 

Of  the  dark  bridge  swim  through  the  night. 

A  croDching  form  that  through  the  gloom 
Faces  its  atones  a  hundred  times, 
That  pausing — glancing  keenly  round. 
The  dark  high  balustrade  upclimbs — 
A  plunge-^a  shriek — from  all  its  woes 
A  weary  soul  bath  calm  repose. 
A  long  bright  suite  of  stately  rooms, 
Where  to  soft  music's  changefnl  swell 
Keeps  time  the  beat  of  falling  feet. 
And  all  things  but  of  pleasure  tell. 
Where  partner  gay  of  noblest  bands 
The  suicide's  foraaker  stands. 

W.  C.  Bbbmett. 
OAorm  Place,  ShdihetUA. 
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THE  SMALL  SINS  OF  LONDON. 

BT  PAUL  BELL. 

"  Would  you  know  wbj  I  like  London  so  modi  ?—Wby,  if  the  worid  must 
ffoniiit  of  JO  numj  fool»  u  it  do«>,  I  choojs  to  lake  tbem  in  the  grow,  ind  not 
Di»de  into  lepBnite  pilli,  u  they  Me  prepued  in  the  Coumrj  I  '—Borace  WalpoU. 

"  LoNBOX  with  the  many  Bins  !  " — thus  was  onr  Babylon  the 
Great  lovingly  apostrophised,  by  that  most  coOBtant  of  Babylo- 
nians, the  genial  and  quMot  J5Ka.-. every  offence  haviug  upon 
'•gentle  Charles  "the  effect  which  "Jeas  Macfarlane's"  ignorance 
produced  upon  the  Celadon  who  indited  that  immortal  song  in  her 
praise,  in  which  said  he, — 

"  I  tiwk  it  in  my  head 
To  write  my  Lovo  a  latter. 

But,  alaa  1  ahe  cannot  read, 
And  I  lovt  her  all  tht  hettrr  I " 

If  our  laetropolis  were  like  one  of  the  celestial  cities  which  Mr. 
Martin  used  to  design,  so  fearlessly — think  you,  sir,  we  should  he 
half  as  fond  of  it  as  we  are  ?  Were  WhitUngton's  town  filled 
with  angels,  or  even  with  mortals  as  cherubic  as  the  Pastor  of 
Pcuscellwood,  or  Lord  George  Good-manners,  or  the  Eseter  Hall 
Lion  of  the  Season— or  dear  Miss  Lind,  who  *  is  to  resuscitate 
the  precarious  state  of  the  Drama,  (as  Mr.  Bnnn  promised  to  do 
before  her)  what  wovld  become  of  the  Beadles,  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  everything  in  order  and  who  make  their  livelihood  by 
"  arranging  "  its  abases? — What  would  Martyrs  do  for  lack  of 
persecution? — or  Jokers,  with  nothing  to  laugh  at? — wbatthe 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Magistrates,  with  no  criminals  to  aJmqnisli ; 
no  young  whipper-snappers,  who  pass  themselves  off  as  Dukes,  to 
court  young  French  Ladies  vrho  pass  themselves  off  os  de 
Villars-es— no    sellers  of   Btole  fish  nor  criers  of  green-peos  at 

•  I  Iwg  lo  observe,  that'll  ia  not  I,  who  make  tliis  comfortable  promise  ; 
but  a  Serious  Reviewer,  who  has  just  written  the  Lady's  life :  wherein  he 
leU5  uB  that  no  Eneliahwomen  will  go  to  playsbecauBe  they  arewickeil.and 
e«-Tbodj-c  ■■      *•      --■--°----   —J.  -"■•""  ■■"•^>»r  - 
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WTcmg  times  of  the  year,  wbea  "  green  "  means  poison  in  those 
who  sell,  and  folly  in  those  nho  buy — no  MoDSgers  that  jockey  their 
Actors  out  of  half  their  salaries — no  A's,  B's,  or  C's,  who  give 
I'si  O's,  or  U's  block  eyes,  by  way  of  a  finish  to  Cremome  or 
Casino  pleasiiTes  ?  Fancy  our  Household  Blues — the  Police, 
turned  off,  because  of  such  a  millennia!  state  of  matters  ! — Fancy 
our  Chadwicks  and  Southwood  Smiths  with  no  more  evil  odours  to 
hunt  into  the  Limbo  of  bad  smells  ! — No,  sir,  the  Transatlantic 
City  of  the  Pennguins,  which  "  perfect  peace  pervades,"  and  whose 
houses  (we  happen  to  know  from  Americans  who  may  be  trusted) 
are  never  borat  down  by  mobs,  and  other  like  playful,  popular 
excesses  are  forbidden, — has  always  appeared  to  me,  in  description, 
a  very  lifeless  place.  Let  us,  then,  make  much  of  the  Small  Sins  of 
London  !-^sueh  of  ns,  at  least.  Sir,  as  caa  write  ;  or  find  readers. 
I  propose  to  mysdf  dealing  with  them,  in  this  and  subsequent 
papers,  in  the  handsomcEt  manner  possible  :  steering  equally  clear 
of  that  spirit  of  Eicommunication  which  may  befit  a  *  Bennett, 
hut  not  a  Bell — and  of  that  latitudinarisnism,  which  lets  everything 
pass,  with  Uncle  Fooxle'a  epcurean  appeal,  "What  does  it 
matter  ?  " 

Let  no  one  be  a&aid,  however,  that  in  opening  a  Small-Sin- 
Trade,  I  am  going  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  day — French  or 
English. — I  leave  to  M.  Bugeae  Sue,  "  The  Seven  Deadlies," 
being  assured  that  he  will  not  leave  them  with  the  shortest :  also, 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  zealous  translators,  who  will  show 
them  up  in  every  respectable  English  house,  caged  in  all  their  ugly 
nakedness,  for  our  Good  Wives  and  Children  to  look  at !  — I  leave  to 
such  eloquent  Coroners  as  Mr.  Baker,  with  their  wonderfol  knack  of 
moralizing  on  relationships  which  never  existed,  all  tipsy  mis- 
creants who  are  thought  to  have  poisoned  their  mothers — I  leave 
to  the  detection  of  the  Electrical  Telegraph,  all  persons  who 
elope -with  goods,  money,  or  LodyAdelaa — I  leave  to  the  charity 
ol  the  City  Article  of  the  Baily  Fiess,  alt  the  omissions  of  the  Bulk 
and  commisBione  of  the  Bears — the  embezzlements  of  Mark  Lane, 
and  the  sharp  practices  of  Threadneedle  Street.  Let  Bailiffs, 
proper  or  improper,  look  to  the  usurera— -the  spongers  ;  and 
those  who  squeeze  the  same !     I  am,  once  for  bH,  not  going  to 

■  I  allude  to  the  Rsrerend  Gendemsn  of  Knigfatsbridge  wlio  looks  out 
for  CuT)it«a  on  the  way  to  Bome,  and  who  preaches  sermons  ogunst  them, 
and  PapislicaJly  excommiuiicat^  them,  so  soon  as  tit^  know  (heir  own 
minds  better  than  his ;  and  get  there.    P.  B. 
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excite  the  sligbtest  pmrieat  intereet  in  the  minds  of  my  ooBtomers 
— nor,  like  the  Puaejite  Norelist,  simple  Ur,  Ernest  Singleton,  to 
Eerv«  up  my  friends  and  others,  tinder  initials,  asterisks,  dashes, 
and  dramatic  appeUations.  Still  less,  do  I  promise  to  be  methodical 
as  an  almanac,  giving  the  Sin  of  every  month  in  Season, — as, 
in  December,  the  Christmas  Books — May,  the  Royal  Academy — 
etcetera,  etcetera.  I  may  see  it  good  to  glance  from  people  to 
things  :  from  things  to  people,  for  aught  I  can  foretell ;  hsTing, 
like  all  my  brethren  who  have  opened  Sin-Shopa,  great  and  small, 
the  fullest  possible  eommission — self-granted — for  executing 
justice,  whensoever,  howsoever,  aod  wheresoever  I  like  :  holding 
with  them,  that  evil-doers  hare  no  feelings,  and  that,  hy  the  very 
act  of  destroying  one  nuisance,  it  is  a  mathematical  impossibili^ 
tiiat  another  can  be  engendered.  For  I  wish  the  world  to  ander^ 
Stand  that  I  am  one  among  the  many  infallible  people,  who  are 
patting  mKtters  to  rights  ;  and  that  (this  is  an  atide,  however)  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  moat  of  my  neighbours  are  elaborately 
mistaken  in  comparison  with  myself.  You  will  observe,  by  this. 
Sir,  that  considerable  developements  have  taken  place  since  I  com- 
menced dealing  with  the  Laureate  in  your  "  v^nable  pages,"  for 
his  Ilailway  groans.  The  Public  has  chosen  to  enrol  me  in  the 
order  of  Somebodies  ;  and  I  feel,  in  return,  as  happy  and  gracious 
as  the  Block  FrincesB,  found  by  the  African  traveller,  wtting  at 
the  door  of  her  tent,  in  a  pair  of  top-boots  and  cocked-hat,  (nought 
beside)  who  asked  complaicently,  "  whethar  the  Queen  of  England 
had  inquired  for  herf" 

Enough  of  symphony  and  sentiment ;  the  above  preamble  being 
merely  penned  because  my  Mrs.  Bell  thinks  that  otherwise  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Scrnpler's  congregation  might  put  it  about  that  I  was 
going  to  follow  die  French  fashion,  and  to  take  liberties  with  the 
Ten  Conunandmenta.  Let  us  now  fall  to,  on  the  Small  Sins  of 
London  : — 

No.  1,— Tbe  S«oke  Aim  FtBB  KoisiNCE. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Scrnpler's  flock,  and  what  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  say,  leads  me.  naturally,  to  select  as  the  subject  of  my 
lirst  homily  an  offence  which  many  have  imagined  exclusively 
confined  to  provincial  towns  ;  and  which  others  have  conceived  as 
extinct  with  the  dark  ages  (after  the  frishion  of  the  Dancing 
Flagaes,  or  the  Sweating  Sickness)  while  a  third  class  has 
held  it  incompatible  with  the  grave  questions,  now-a-days,  worked 
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at  by  every  man,  with  such  increasing  eamestneBs.  I  have 
been  more  hurt,  since  I  came  to  LondoB,  Sir,  than  I  find 
it  easy  to  describe,  by  the  amount  of  (ahem!  It  must  out!) 
male  scandal  current  among  those  mho  should  knotr  better. 
One  has  been  nsed  to  fancy  the  personages  of  Cong^eve'a 
delicious  "Love  for  Love"  grotrn  obsolete:  Sailor  Ben  the 
Bull-calf — and  IHbb  Prue,  the  impudent  Hoyden, — and  Sir 
Sampson  with  his  Astrology,  (though  that  be  still  intelligently 
perpetuated  by  &0  Stationers'  Company,  not  to  speak  of  persons 
-who  coDHuIted  die  late  Mr.  Varley,  the  water-colourist,  to  Inow 
what  was  to  happen  next) — ^but  M-.  Tattle  has,  unhappily,  many 
descendants ;  and  this  not  merely  in  clubs  and  "  chocolate-houses," 
hut  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  Learned  Societies,  in  literary  com- 
pany, and  among  men  of  letters  ;  who  ought,  I  contend,  in  right 
of  mind,  to  be  the  highest  gentlemen  of  the  land.  And  I  do  think, 
and  must  say,  that  the  random  manner  in  which  names  and 
reputations  are  mode  free  with,  claims,  from  time  to  time,  the 
supervision  of  Sage  or  Satirist. 

The  thing  would  be  of  little  consequence,  were  we  English  not  "a 
.Teason-/uI  "  people  (as  a  German  friend  of  mine  calls  them],  proud 
'  of  our  long  memories  ;  and  as  if  we  had  not  had,  time  out  of  mind, 
broached  a  proverb,  that  there  never  "was  smoke  without  fire:" — 
one  which  serves  us  instead  of  reason,  charity,  and  I  scarce  know 
bow  many  other  goodly  things  heudea.  It  is  wondrous  to  observe 
the  number  of  old,  mouldy,  mildewy  scandals,  which  are  poked  out 
of  pigeon-holes  by  the  Head-shakers,  and  theGroanera,  so  soon  as 
any  one  falls  into  misfortune.  "To  be  sure!  What  could  have  been 
expected  better?  "  TheLucklessLetter  of  the  Alphabet  in  ques- 
tion (if  I  were  to  specify  any  one,  of  course  Mr.  Scrupler,  and  MisB 
Le  Grand,  would  at  once  begin  travelling  up  and  down  our  Row, 
firing  the  Initial  upon  somebody  !)  hod  been  "  talked  of  ten  years 
ago  !  "  And  forthwith,  out  is  rummaged  the  report,  as  fresh  as 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  with  all  manner  of  graces,  decorations,  orna- 
mental circumstances  added  ;  and  conjectures  metamorphosed  by 
Memory  into  real  occurrences.  "  People  used  to  say,  you  know," 
concludes  the  speaker,  "that  it  was  nothing  but  malice.  But 
/koewbetter.  Yousce,nowl  Aye!  aye!  tlierc 's  never  smoke 
without  fire !  " — 

Those,  who,  like  me,  have  enjoyed  a  business  education  (no  bad 
training,  by  the  way,  for  a  Life  of  Lettci'S  or  of  Leisure)  have  had 
a  thousand  fearful  warnings  of  the  mischief  which  persons  of  the 
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niu  Tatlle  can  accomplish.  If  F-ortune  htmgs  by  e,  tiiraad, 
in  Bure,  Rdn,  as  often,  depetids  upon  the  tip  of  a  Tongue ! 
I  always  think  irith  a  certain  strange  amazement,  of  the  plight  in 
which  a  family  well  known  to  me,;  passed  a  certain  winter.  The 
Dealtrjs  are  out  of  busineBS  now,  root  and  branch,  so  no  harm 
can  come  of  the  anecdote.  But  be  was  a  Uerchant  with  vast 
connections: — some  half  hundred  of  branch  bouses,  at  least,  in  tbe 
two  Hemispheres  being  dependent  upon  his.  He  bad  a  splendid 
eftablishment  in  our  town — and  a  gay,  bniom  wife  ;  tbe  sight 
of  whom,  M  my  Mrs.  Bell  used  to  say,  was  enough  to  inspire 
cosfidence,  eyen  if  no  one  heard  her  laugh  :.  and  tin.  Dealtiy 
was  often  laughing.  For  there  was  not  a  wrinkle  on  her 
akin  ;  never  a  dark  or  weary  look  when  she  was  found  by 
teraelf  in  a  comer,  for  Lancashire  logos  to  note  and  comment 
upon.  She  was  never  upon  tbe  sofa ;  never  remembered  to 
have  said  a  sharp  thing  to  man,  maid,  or  milliner — tbe  last, 
I  take  it,  a  virtue  rather  uncommon  among  tbe  Ladies.  The 
Dealtrya  passed  for  being  as  "  ricb  as  Crtesua  " — and  ultimately 
Utey  proved  so.  Nevertheless, — 'tis  true  as  that  I  am  a  Bell, — 
one  day,  home  to  dinner  came  Mr.  Dealtry — at«  heartily  as  usual 
— talkedaboutthenotbingsof  tbe  week,  with  rather  more  zest  than 
was  customary  to  so  devoted  a  man  of  Commerce :  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  presumed,  surprised  in  no  small  degree  his  lively  helpmate, 
when,  on  tbe  disappearance  of  the  butler  for  the  last  time  (the 
Pair  chanced  to  be  dining  alone}  he  informed  her  that  "  she  was 
too  much  of  an  invalid  that  winter,  either  to  see  company,  ot  to 
pay  irisits  !  " 

"  An  invalid  I  "  almost  shouted  the  merry  woman.  "  La ! 
Dealtry,  dear  !  don't  be  so  droll,  or  I  shall  be  suffocated  I  " 

"  Dealtry,  dear,"  assured  her  that  he  was  never  less  droll  in  all 
Ilia  Jife  ;  that  tbe  fact  was — was  to  be — as  be  had  stated  it.  He 
proceeded  to  acqu^ot  ber — her  eyes  growing  round  as  saucers  the 
while — that,  owing  to  one  of  those  panics,  which,  alas  !  I  need 
not  now  describe  more  closely,  his  affairs  had  suddenly,  and 
unexpectedly  become  entangled  in  a  manner  to  give  him  tbe  utter- 
most uneasiness,  for  the  moment.  He  hoped  to  weather  tbe 
storm,  but  was,  by  no  means,  certain  of  so  doing ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  most  rigid  economy  and  circumspection  were  neces- 
sary. Not  a  Buperfiuous  farthing  must  be  spent ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Mrs.  Dealtry  was  to  be  an  invalid,  till  better  times  for 
dtning-out  and  ball-giving  came  back  ! 
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"  But,  Lord  !  "  was  her  natural  rejoinder,  "  don't  let  me  stay 
here,  play-acting  a  part,  if  that  'b  the  cane  !  Let  me  take  a  quiet 
Btnall  houBe  at  Southpart ;  and  send  awaj  Wioks,  and  Higgiuson, 
and  the  nnder-honBemaid,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  in  the 
garden.  And  I  shall  want  no  carriage  to  walk  on  the  sands  and 
pick  up  shells  in,  when  there  '»  nebody  tliere,  Dealtrj,  dear !  " 

Dealtry,  dear,  asanred  her  that  SoaUiport  and  its  shells  were  out 
of  tbe  question.  If  sheirinkedher  eyelids  once  eeldomer  than  usual, 
matters  were  in  such  a  Btate  that  people  would  begin  to  wonder 
"What  coald  be  the  reason  for  such  retrenchment?  "  and  two 
words  on  'Change  might  finish  his  business  with  a  Tonjewice? 
Why,  the  departure  of  Wicks  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Higginson, 
and  the  under- housemaid,  and  the  gardeners,  wonld  set  tongvee 
loose.  No :  Mrs.  Dealtry  must  drire  ont  every  day,  tiiat  people 
might  not  say  she  had  laid  down  the  carriage  ;  but  there  must  be  no 
more  dinnera  ;  nor  ball-dresses  ;  nor  disfaes  of  fish  from  London  ;  nor 
claret  at  seren  guineas  a  dozen  !  She  must  be  ill,  "unless,"  con- 
cluded Dealtrj',  dear,  "you  prefer  taking  up  tjie  aerioos  line  ;  and 
that  "would  not  do,  those  ETangeltoal  folk  are  such  feeders  !  " 

So  the  fiathod  gone  forth!  and  accordingly  Mrs.  Dealtry  was  ill  of 
"  an  internal  complaint,"  and  never  ecen  to  put  foot  to  the  ground 
among  her  gossips  that  live-long  winter.  Twaa  much  as  if  one 
had  said  that  "  a  Peony  was  pining  away  of  a  canker  at  its  heart." 
BO  jolly  did  the  sick  Lady  look  throughout  the  time.  But  wiUi 
regard  to  ailments,  one  can  get  anything  balieTed;  and  the  healthy 
red  in  her  cheeks  was  Toted  hectic — and  she  was  declared 
as  far  on  her  way  in  a  dropsical  decline.  So  that  when  the 
Spring  came,  and  the  tightness  in  Mr.  Dealtry 's  chest  eeased,  and 
bb  helpmate  hoisted  a  new  apple-green  satin,  and  announced  seven 
dinner-parties  in  eleven  days,  her  friends  spoke  of  her  recovery  as 
a  miracle,  especially  since  she  hersdf  has  since  l>Ben  osed  to  say 
"that  how  she  got  through  that  winter  she  neror  could  tell." 

Now,  it  is  not  the  Dealtrys  only— not  alone  those  in  business 
tife — whom  a  tongue  may  ruin.  It  is  true  that  when  Gossip  hrmgs 
an  Old  House  down,  witb  some  hundreds  of  thousands  to  pay,  that 
is  an  operation  on  die  grand  scale  worth  undertaking.  But  there 
are  lonely  persons,  to  whom  ebaraoter  is  of  quite  ns  mnch  indiyi- 
dual  consequence  ;  and  I  wieh  I  irere  sure  that  Wanton  Idleness 
spared  thcK  as  much  as  it  ought.  One  knows,  alas  !  that  women 
devour  women  with  a  ruthless  cruelty,  which  is  really  enough  to 
make  one-half  take  up  Owen  Feltham'a  son^— 
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Even  without  the  eiense  of  rivalry,  they  are  implacable,  aad  will 
strip  their  dear  friends  to  the  bone— fibre  by  fibre,  muscle  by 
muscle — at  any  by-Btaoder's  pleasure.  But  iJiat  men  should  be 
willing  to  sit  and  hear  this  ;  nay,  more,  should  convey  ill  reports  from 
house  to  house,  with  a  bnay  alacrity,  arguea  a  vigour  in  the  tribe 
of  Tattle,  which  appears  to  me  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
practical,  serious,  yet  not  nnpoetical  age  we  are  Kving  in  !  We 
have  given  up  ehapeavx  bras,  and  riding  in  sedans  with  niiifis  on, 
and  powder  and  patches,  and  wearing  swords,  and  haunting  anti- 
chambers  for  places.  We  authors  hare  almost  forgotten  how  to 
write  Dedications !  with  one  or  two  magnificent  Mceptions.  There 
are  no  more  highwaymen  in  Roseherry  Topping  or  H»denhead 
Thicket,  nor  old  watchmen  bribed  by  Mohocks,  who  maltreated 
Uacaronies.  What  bnsiness,  then,  have  we  with  Scandal  ?  Is  it 
part  and  parcel  of  the  strange  mania  for  poisoning  which  seems 
re-appearing  amongst  us  ? 

Here  rise  two  cries,  loud,  bitter,  and  sarcastie.  "  What !  no 
more  cakes  and  alel  "  shouts  one  set  of  people,  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish good  stories  from  ill-nature !  and,  really  meaning  no  harm, 
in  a  sort  of  obtuse  way,  would  put  me  down  as  summarily  as  Lord 
John  does  those  who  hdd  that  our  meny  Englanders  are  past 
Hay-pole  dances,  and  hear-biutings,  when  they  want  a  little  recre- 
ation I  If  your  confectionary  be  proved  emetic,  and  your  liquOT 
wormwood,  why,  I  say, as  loud  as  you  wish — "no  more  cakes  and 
ale  !  "  but  instead  bread  and  wine ! — the  staff  of  Life,  and  the 
atreogtbener  of  man's  heart  !  But  the  other  set  of  malignants  (as 
my  Puritan  ancestors,  the  Bells  of  Bellweathery  used  to  call  the 
Cavaliers)  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  be  disposed  t^,  for  "  they  can't 
think  what  I  mean  !  "  "  Thank  Peace  and  Goodwill  they  have 
no  aeqnaintanee  among  such  bad  people  !  "  and  crying  "  Name ! 
name  !  "  they  call  upon  me  to  produce  mj  evidmce  that  such  a 
wicked  commodity  as  Scandal  exists  in  this  Arcadian  London  of 
theirs ! 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  gcnng  to  indalge  you  with  a  list  of  cases  to 
dine  out  upon  ;  not  gcnng  to  satisfy  your  appetite  by  proving  your 
shamelcBsness ;  not  going  to  add  the  contents  of  my  rag-bag  to 
yotm,  that  you  may  wear  a  finer  motley !  I  am  not  going  to 
enchant  the  wicked  world,  with  tales  of  tbe  children  you  have 
bestowed  on  this  maiden   actress — of  the  el<^ements  yon  have 


brewed  betvixt  widowers  frantic  with  dietress  at  tbo  loss  of  their 
wires,  and  innocent  women,  whoBO  illicit  love,  ^ouasBure  the  public, 
drove  the  Defunct  in  jeaJouBy  to  their  graves  !  If  unj  reader  under- 
stands  these  allusions  I  am  boitj  for  him,  since  he  muBtbe  one  of 
the  Small  Sinners  of  London !  But  such  things  have  been  invented  : 
and  circulate  every  day — Lies  invented  by  vain  fools,  who  choose  to 
pretend  that  they  know  the  secret  history  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing (people,  who  have  always  some  Urs.  Harris,  who  "  has  seen 
the  children  at  Torquay  !  ") —  Lies  countenanced  by  men  having; 
spites,  or  rivalriea  ;  who,  therefore,  do  not  criticaliy  look  into 
any  tale  laid  before  them,  so  it  only  casts  discredit  on  the  proper 
parties ! — Lies  concocted  to  ponder  to  the  bad  passions  of  tboso 
who,  at  war  with  Society,  take  an  imhappy  pleasure  in  avengiug 
themselves  upon  it,  on  every  possible  occasion.  Sir,  it  is  not  so 
long  since,  my  Mrs.  Bell  waB  whisked  up  to  London  j>er  Express 
tr^,  by  an  unmannerly  and  gratuitous  mmour,  that  I  hod  been 
"  compromising  "  myself  (that  is  the  Pall  Mall  phrase)  by  over 

civility  to  Miss  Fuzrfey,  the  authoress  of .     Now  my  dear 

wife,  it  must  be  owned,  has  a  temper  of  the  quickest ;  and  though 
trhen  she  reached  my  door  with  her  trunk,  she  could  assure  me, 
(honestly  believing  what  she  said]  that  the  wicked  and  silly  scandal 
had  never  given  her  one  instant's  pain  ;  still,  as  she  could  make 
clear  no  other  reason  for  so  sudden  a  flight,  and  as  (for  her  own 
sake  let  me  whisper)  there  is  no  getting  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  age 
I  know  myself  to  he,  I  am  confident  (remembering,  too,  past 
vivacities  on  her  part),  that  she  started  from  Halcyon  Row  in  any- 
thing rather  than  a  halcyon  mood  ; — being  convinoed  that  there 
conid  have  been  "no  smoke,  without  fire '  on  my  part  unbecom- 
ing to  myself  and  disrespectful  to  Htss  Fnizley.  How  this  sudden 
arrival  of  my  helpmate  was  the  means  of  causing  yet  another  set 
of  charitable  rumours  no  worse  founded  to  bud  and  blossom, 
among  persona  who  did  not  know  that  I  was  married,  is  a  matter 
too  tender  for  me  to  touch.  Enough  to  say,  that  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  two  have  been  laid  into  one,  so  that  some  six  years  hence, 

when  it  is  worth  the  notice  of  any  rival  Bell,  or  the SevieK, 

to  crush  me,  I  shall,  possibly,  see  myself  held  up  as  a  double 
LotJiario.  This,  for  the  sake  of  my  growing  daughters,  I  deny 
once  for  all !  Why,  the  Miss  Le  Grands  have  already  written  a 
long-winded  letter  to  my  wife,  begging  her  to  bring  them  each  a 
low-priced  black  satin  down  with  her,  "  if  it  be  true  that  she  is 
coming  borne  alone,  and  that  Mr.  Bell  is  about  to  set  up  a  Bachelor 
Establishment  in  London !" 
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0,  Burelj  vben  we  are  so  bnsf  about  Banatorfmeantres  of  CTeiy 
BOrt ;  Trhen  our  amoke  ib  all  to  be  conBUmed;  and  ourfires  are  to  make 
1)0  duBt,  something  ought  to  bo  done  tovarda  cleanBiDg  ourprirata 
TongnoB  !  God  bo  thanked  !  our  Public  OrgauB  of  speecb  are  in 
much  healthier  order  tban  formerij  !  our  palate  ia  cleaner. 
Clergymen,  inatead  of  reading  "  JohaBull  "  on  the  Babbatb,  with 
its  pleaaant  innuendoa  against  wicked  Whig  women  ("  Tory  mia- 
chief,"  as  Scott  blandly  called  it),  are  now  bnay  excommunicating 
those  who  go  to  Kome  faatec  than  is  orthodox — are  faating,  catechia- 
ing,  preaching  hour-long  Bonnona  agunat  the  wicked  Catholics ;  in 
abort,  with  all  their  foppery,  or  rancour,  are  more  Cleiically  em- 

Sloyed.  The  Sunday  paper  which  followed  the  "  John  Boll," 
evoted  to  a  yet  coaraer  acorrility  (these  aancea  muBt  always  be 
atrengthened)  with  the  huge  man  six  foot  three,  who  was  the  ahow 
-  Editor  for  the  reception  of  revengeful  huabonda  and  fathers,  has 
died,  without  either  an  "  Amen"  or  a  "  Bleu  w !  " — haa,  in 
short,  aa  the  German  said,  "  gone  and  told  good-bye  to  nobody." 
The  third  cess-pool  of  eyil  report,  which  was  powerful  enough  in  its 
time  to  levy  "  black  mail"  upon  many  a  fooliBh  aud  timid  person; 
to  send  out  well-dressed  female  collectora  in  well-appointed  equi- 
pages, to  alarm  victima  marked  for  persecution  yritii  mysterious 
tbrealH,  or  suggest  "  a  sovereiga  remedy"  for  either  smoke 
or  fire,  may,  perhaps,  be  still  open,  but  where  is  its  Warden  ?  That 
was  a  great  evening  for  our  morals,  when  a  person  bearing  his  name 
was  taught  in  the  sight  of  the  PubUc  and  the  Press  of  London 
on  the  stage  of  one  of  ita  Play-honaea,  that  there  are  some  enor- 
mities we  will  not  tolerate — aome  shapes  which  shall  not  come 
before  us — aome  voicea  we  forbid  to  poison  the  air  we  breathe  r 
that  there  ia  a  vermin  the  sight  of  which  is  stronger  than  our  conside- 
rateneaB  :  an  infamy  which  no  living  power  on  earth  ahall  persuade 
na  to  acquieBce  in  countenancing  !  And  I  hope  and  trust  that  what 
is  true  and  sound  is  spreading,  and  will  yet  so  much  further  spread 
among  us,  that  the  character  of  the  trashy  novel  literature,  which 
has,  in  aome  sort,  replaced  the  literature  of  Scandal  for  our  folks' 
'  reading,  wilt  gradually  be  raised  to  something  better  and  more 
wholesome.  But,  do  not  let  us  think,  the  while,  that  the  False  Wit- 
ness against  our  neighbours  is  creeping  up  the  back-staira  into  our 
parlours  :  that,  contemporaneously  with  the  diseusuons  of  the  great 
queationa  which  occupy  every  thinking  man,  we  are  still  to  perpetuate 
the  bad  habit  of  mixing  up  those  amall  spiteiiil  inquisitions,  which 
were  good  enough  for  the  Wits  in  the  days  of  ariatocratac  inaolence, 
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and  bribary,  and  anU-«haiaboriag  :  but  as  UUle  belong  to  our  time 
OS  their  other  effeminacies  of  drew  and  demeanour.  Our  young 
men  ought  to  leaTO  to  tbo  Situps  and  thft  WaUwtUs  the  cast 
habits  of  our  old  maids  !— though  Mrs.  Abigail  Silup,  it  is 
posaiUa,  might  now  disregard  the  worn-out  finery  of  acandalous 
goe»p  ;  and  Maater  WaUmeii  ba»  other  things  to  oare  about  than 

tho  piUe  face  of  Uiea  — ~,  wh«B  Ur. waa  seen  to  offer  his 

band  to  Mrs. .     Above  all,  saeitig  that  about  onee  a  quarter, 

we  ara  reminded  of  the  h^i^inesB  it  is  no  more  to  bfi  living  in  tho 
days  of  Cbinalry,  and  told  how  nmch  more  (HrnqtrehensiTe  and 
admirable  benevolence  has  replaced  the  old  pact  of  Knight  with 
Ladye — Sof  oreign  with  Subject — Noble  with  Villaio — let  us  also 
see  thai  our  practice  suits  such  a  theory  of  progress.  Let  it 
be  considered  disgraceful  (without  taking  our  example  of  utter 
silence  &om  the  Turks)  in.  a  Man  to  raise  his  tongue  against  a 
"Vfomaa..  If  we  will  get  rid  of  dudhng,  the  more  need  is  there 
that  we  ebould  be  tacitly  bound  hy  Honour :  not  Honour  with  a 
Banelagb-simpw  on  its  lips,  bowing  low  over  the  hand  of  her  we 
are  going  to  speak  lightly  of  all  the  way  down  Piccadilly — not 
Honoui;  modestly  loring  to  be  rallied  upon  gallant  conquests  ower 
the  frail  Fair  (one  half  of  which  exist  olooft  in  Honour's  florid 
ima^nation)— not  Honour  breaJting  down  the  bridge  between  tlie 
Tictim  and  some  belter  of  retrieval,  by  telling  her  shame  aloud, 
with  aggravaling  solenmity  and  pathos—mot  Honour  alive  and 
awalLe  to  p^etuate  tales  of  knaveiy,  falsehood,  on  mere  hear-saj 
evidence — net  Honour,,  whose  miserable  notion  of  mirth  is 
malignity — not.  Honour,  seeking  its  time,  {Ja^e,  and  person,  that 
it  may  retaliate  slight  injuries  or  other  giiev^ces,  by  the  adroit 
circulaljon  of  some  damning  fact — but  Honour  such  as  means 
Generous  Enmity  no  less  than  Generous  FidwHi^p  ;  that,  what- 
soever be  its  belief  in  evil,  is  slow  to  perpetnate  the  traditions 
thereof ;  that  will  keep  aloof  from  the  destruetuon  of  a,  character, 
on  the  saue  principle  that  discourages  th&  Drop,  as  one  of  tbe 
sights  o£  London:— that  will  ftfotecl  women  by  (he  charity  of 
eilence^whoni  it  bath  nothing  better  to  bestow,  n«r  tLey  deserts 
daimii^  kinder  uasge  ;  that  will  not  allow  evil-spaaklng  to  thrive 
in  his  [vesaoce !  Without  our  perpetually  crusading,  or  keeping 
school,  th«ft  is  mseh  which  every  bonooiable  man  may  dot  in  this 
age  of  educaitton,  towards  the  sasatory  condition,  of  Society  ; 
and  WE,  as.  the  Macles,  of  Babylon — the  people  to  whom  every- 
body listMU — we  LitMary  Men — are  bound  to  be  foremost  in 
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diacoaroging  Mid  "  doing  to  daatJi  "  this  email  bui.  It  haa  cost 
more  Ueraos  and  heroines  than  the  Hero  of  "  Mooh  Ado  withoid 
Nothing,"  their  livee..  For  ala£  !  in  real  coses  a  jSenetJfcf  is  not 
nWajSzOt  h«id  to  kill  Clavdio ;  nor  a.  Sh^espaoce.with  hiBmagicBl 
elixir  mUe  to  restors  the  victim  of  sUoderons  tonguea,  in  ordoc 
that  the  cortiuaiiukjr  fall  on  abtppy  EilUi  Act! 


RATHER  TOO  MUCH  OP  A  BENEFIT. 

Actors'  benefits  sro  pro««ibiall;  no  benefila.  Thece  is  gene- 
rally more  money  lost  than,  gained  bj  them.  Criaidi,  a  tenor  of 
some  Keputo  in  1319  at  Her  M^eaty's  The^s,  wu  asked  wh&t 
sort  of  a  benefit  he  had  had  'i  "  Oh !  coital.  I  only  bse  dirty 
pound  dis  year.  I  loee  vorty  do'  la«t,  so  I  gain  den.  pound  dis 
benefit..  Non  che  maU  !  "  But  of  all  the  benefits  none  ever  sui- 
passed  the  one  which  WiUiams,  of  Edinburgh,  iras  adriaed  to 
take,     lie  is  known  to  this  day  as  Benefit  Williama. 

The  poor  fellow,  like  most  actors,  nas  full  of  amhition.  He 
was  coofiieat  he  only  wanted  a  ckan'oe  to  he.  a  second  Kemble. 
lie  had  long  been  per&rming.  the  subordioate  cbmacters  in  gen- 
teel comedy.  His  greatest  parts  had  rarely  esceeded.  three  or 
four  lines.  Ho  was.  the  "  Charles^"  in  all  the  farces,  or  tha 
*'  Frederick,  his  friend,"  who  has  to  stand  with  the  hat  under  his 
arm,  and  laugh  at  the  facetious  jokes  of  Scauqiington,  or  Alfred 
Melville,  or  Sir  Lavender  Doshwell,  or  whoever  the  raiding,  young 
fellow  of  the  piece  may  be ;.  who  has  to  run  i^  ladders  and  jump 
through  windows,  and  hide  in  cupboards,  and  make  sueh  an 
amusmg  hlackguard  of  himself  before  he  can  press  to  his  fond 
bosom  the  "girl  of  his  heart,"  or  succeed  in  ai»wering.  that  very 
funny  qiiestioo,  "  Did  jou  ever  send  your  wife  to,  Camberwell  ?  " 
Williams  was  tired  of  continually  saying  "Yea"  and  "No"  to 
the  rattle  of  "  his  friend,"  and  thpugh  he  had  often  tried  to  maka 
a  point  of  the  simple  words,  "  Yoa  don't  say  so,"  whioh  was  the 
longest  lino  he  had  ever  bad  to  dehver,  still,  let  him  make  that 
reply  facetious,  or  sceptical,  or  humoraus,  despairing,  wild,  playful, 
or  indignant,  or  even,  by  dint  of  long  study,  succeed  in  conveying 
a  little  of  all  those  emotions  ia  the  same  tone,  he  never  could  get 
the  smallest  applanse,  and  hod  never  been  called  before  tl^  curtain 
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ODce  since  his  name  had  been  Winkins,  though  in  the  playbiDa  it 
was  Eilways  printed  WiUiamE.  At  last  he  earned,  or  begged,  or 
borrowed,  as  much  aa  301.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  paj  for  the 
expenses  of  the  house  for  one  night,  so  he  would  have  a  benefit- 
He  would  play  Charles  Surface  "by  express  desire,"  of  course. 
He  was  confident,  if  he  played  it  only  once,  that  he  should  make 
such  a  sensation  that  he  would  have  to  play  it  all  through  the 
season,  and  that  managers  would  be  rushing  from  London  pur- 
posely to  see  him  in  "  the  same  scene."  However,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  the  preference  to  Macreadj,  if  he  liked  to  give 
him  20/.  a  week. 

Everything  was  arranged,  and  the  walls  were  blushing  evetj- 
where  with  tho  mighty  name  of  "Williams!  "  He  was  pleaded, 
as  he  strolled  about,  and  saw  so  many  reminiscences  in  red  and 
blue  ink  of  himself,  and  stopped  evetymoment  to  admire  the  huge 
advertising  carta  which  were  airing  his  name  up  and  down  High- 
street,  though  he  was  rather  mortified  to  hear  certtun  high-bred 
people  inquire,  now  and  then,  "  Who  is  thia  Williams  ?  "  and  his 
proud  lip  would  curl  in  the  most  kingly  derision,  as  he  overheard 
some  fine-dressed  gentleman  display  his  igaorance  by  askiog,  in 
the  moat  contemptuous  manner,  "What  is  ho?"  Williams's 
heart  was  swelling  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  genius,  and 
he  took  no  notice  of  these  oFt-repeated  insults,  further  than  to 
answer  them  to  himself  with  the  following  consoling  causticism  : — 
"  Wait,  my  fine  fellows,  till  to-morrow  morning's  papers,  and  you 
shall  soon  know  who  is  thU  Williams?  "  The  poor  actor  was 
hig  with  the  tremendous  ascent  he  intended  that  night  to  make  in 
his  career,  and  his  heart  was  so  inflated  with  hope,  vanity,  and 
fear,  that  it  kept  rising  and  falling  in  bis  breast  like  a  Nassau 
balloon,  panting  to  rise  and  to  carry  its  owner  to  a  greater  height 
than  had  ever  been  attained  by  an  actor  before. 

He  was  doubtful,  however,  about  his  dress.  His  bine  coat, 
revived  for  this  occasion,  was  all  right,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest 
fear  about  the  braas  buttons,  for  they  had  been  brightened  by 
himself  with  soap  and  water  to  a  state  of  the  most  dazzling  bril- 
liancy. He  was  perfectly  easy  too  about^his  waistcoat,  which  had 
been  sent  home  that  very  morning  from  the  wash,  as  white  aa 
Richardson's  ghost.  His  hat,  also,  was  a  bran-new  one  ;  and  hia 
trousers,  a  light  canary  kerseymere,  fitted  tighter  than  Charles 
Matthews'.  Everything,  so  far,  was  perfect ;  and  he  was  confi- 
dent of  their  joint  effect  when  he  shonid  suddenly  appear  at  tlie 
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footlightB,  after  the  regular,  old-estabUsbed,  hop-skip-a-jump-and- 
a-nia  entrance,  with  which  all  walking  geDtJemen  burst  upon  the 
audience,  as  if  thej  intended  to  leap  over  the  orcheetra  into  thp 
pit.  But  he  experienced  a  ehooting  pain  when  he  came  to  hu) 
boots.  He  did  not  feel  as  strong  in  them  as  he  could  wish.  Thej' 
were  at  least  eighteen  months  old  ;  they  had  heen  patched  more 
than  once  ;  the  left  boot  was  ventilated  at  the  side,  and  moreover^ 
the  pair  were  odd  ones, — particularlj  ao,  for  one  had  a  very 
narrow  toe,  and  the  other  was  as  hroad  in  proportion  as  the  boot 
of  a  stage-coach.  Where  could  he  get  a  new  pair  ?  He  had 
spent  all  hia  money  in  hills,  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  advertise- 
ments, and  bouquets  to  be  thrown  to  him  after  tiie  performaDce, — 
and  who,  in  cautious  Edinburgh,  would  bo  foolish  enough  to  give 
credit  to  an  aijtor  ?  Ah  !  he  recollected  that  in  the  next  street 
there  lived  a  scene-painter  of  the  name  of  Gordon — a  fine,  liberal, 
good-hearted  fellow,  who  had  borrowed  five  shillings  of  him  only 
the  last  "  Treasury  Day."  He  would  be  sure  to  oblige  him,  and 
he  could  not  well  say  he  had  not  a  pair,  for  Williams  recollected 
he  had  admired  a  beautiful  pur  of  polished  leather  boots  that 
Gordon  had  worn  for  the  first  time,  when  they  dined  together  two 
Sundays  ago. 

The  favour  was  first  tried  on,  and  then  the  boots  ;  and  they 
both  went  so  easily — with  such  little  pulling^ — that  WilUams  could 
not  thank  his  friend  sufficiently.  He  walked  off  with  the  boots,  in 
order  to  stretch  them  for  the  evening,  Gordon  accompanying  him. 
Williams  was  quite  proud  of  his  new  chavssiire,  and  kept  hitting 
his  heels  upon  the  pavement,  and  began  dilating  within  himself 
whether  it  would  be  etiquette  to  perform  Charles  Surface  in 
spurs ! — Egad  !  it  would  be  a  new  reading,,  and  would  attract 
attention  to  his  beautiful  boots.  Blinded  with  the  glare  of  this 
question,  he  put  his  foot  into  a  large  puddle.  "  Oh,  my  dear 
fellow,  take  care,"  cried  Gordon,  "  you'll  be  spoihng  my  boots  ! " 

"  Well,  you  needn't  tell  everybody,"  remonstrated  Wilhams, 
"  that  they  are  yow  boots  !  " 

"  Yes,  that's  very  well ;  but  I  don't,  exactly,  like  seeing  my 
boots  spoilt." 

"  There  again,  you  need  not  bawl  out  '  my  boote '  in  that 
public  manner.  I  don't  want  everyone  to  know  I'm  wearing 
another  person's  boots." 

"  Still,  my  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you  would  recollect  they  are  my 
boots,  and  would  take  a  little  more  care  with  them." 

HO.  XXIYII. — TOt.  Vn,  D  _, 
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B«e  the  eoBrerMtiou  atoi^od,  whea,  aft«-  &  few  more  lUiv, ' 
OerdoB  emed  out  tn  hta  oempaaiim,  "  X  say,  Williaiua,  don't  trud 
Bft  Bmali  upon  the  nida — ^;ou  will  oertainlj  ejtlit  both  of  my  booU." 

"  I  WH^,  as  a  favotiri  yeu  would  not  ta,j  dm/  boots  ;  jou  duu't 
kitolr  hon  that  lodj  atand,  wheat  »be  beard  you  !  " 

"But  o<»ie,I  aak  you,  WiUiwu,  if.  after  lending  you  mt/ boots, 
as  I  b«»doiis,  it"s  [deaeuit  to  see  them  nuned  under  my  Tory 
no9^  a»yoaaiB  doing  ?  " 

"  Theroi  tli»t'B  enough,"  eidaimeii  the  poor  actor,  *ho  saemad 
to  be  iralkiag  ia,  great  agony  ;  and  the  subject  dropped  again. 

They  had  been  ealculatit^  how  i«u(^  the  house  would  hold. 
when  a.  wateii]ig<eui  ouoe  near  the  p&yemeBt,  and  took  all  the 
polish  off  Willifliua's  left  boot. 

"  On  my  word,  it  i»  too  had!  "  ^aaul^ed  Gordon,  loud  enough 
for  pcmoa*  on  tlie  Oaltoa  Bill  to  heae  him,  "  diere  'a  another  of  my 
boota  gone — my  ri^t  boot  is  all  coreied  with  mud,  and  now  the 
left  one  ia  wet  through — aad^  it  "a  sure  to  crack.  I'm  sure,  if  the 
boote  ware  your  own,  yon  would  not  use  them  so  carelessly." 

"  But,  my  dear  feSow,  did  you  imagine,  when  yos  leat  tham, 
that  I  was  going-  to  wear  theu  on.  my  handa,  like  a  pair  of 
gloves?" 

"  I  didn't  imagine  any  eu(&  d — d  ridiculous  thing  !  answered 
Qoi^on,  getting  quite  angry,  "  md  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  I  think  a  - 
gentleman  need  not  bcao  very  aanaiJiTawhenheiawflMing another 
person's  boots  !  " 

"Comoi  Gordon,  why  wiU  you  ha  ae  provoking?  I'm  half  afrud 
you  do  it  OQ  purpose.  Why  will  you  keep  acreaming  Out  '  my 
boot*  1  my  boote  !  '  at  erery  eomec  %  Bo  you  wwt  all  Bdinburgh 
to  know  you  hare  lent  me  a  pair  ?  " 

'*  Lshall  scream  out '  Ml  boots, '  sir,  as  munb  aa  I  jJeoae,  for  theL 
boots  an  mine,  and  if  I  lent  them  to  you,  I  didn't  lend  them  to  be 
wilfnlly  spoilt.  I  know  what  it  will  be  ;  when  you  return  me  Hty 
hoots,  I  shan't  be  able  to  wear  them." 

Poor  Williams  was  in  a  terrible  paaraon,  for  a  amall  crowd  had 
o^cted  roaed  them,  and  he  waa  afraid  when  he  came  on  as 
Charles  Surface,  that  some  juvenile  God  in  the  Gallery  might 
»khim,  "Who  stretched  another  man'a  boots?  "  Holisleaed 
wnposedly  to  his  friend'a  grumbling,  till  at  Inst  he  broke  oat : — 

"  Here,  Gordon,  I  have  had  enough  of  your  boots.  I  would 
s0nn«  walk  bare-footel  than  allow  the  heat  man  in  Ae  world  to 
throw  hia  boots  ioi  my  fsoe  as  yoit  havo  been  domg  for  the  hut- 
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half-hour.  You  may  have  your  hoota  back  again.  I'm  very  sonj 
I  erer  put  mj  feet  into  them  ;  "  and  he  walked  bacb  to  Gordon's 
rooDBB,  being  reminded  at  ererj  inch  of  the  waj,  "thtttheneeda't 
stamp  so  much,"  or  "  forget,  m  a  gentlennut,  what  WM  *W  to  ft 
pair  of  boots  wBieh  were  not  his  own." 

The  boots  and  the  frielid  had  been  iittmni  off  tt^ther,  T&y 
warmly,  and  TTiHi«B»  wws  coming  t»nf  with  bis  feet  reinstated  in 
their  own  rights,  (hi*  boots,  I  have  said,  wer«  odd  oKeS)  Whtrfi  h« 
met  Green,  a  feHow-member  of  a  Theatrical  Glub;  where  Kinjs, 
and  Lords,  and  Julius  Cteaara,  and  First  aSK)  Second  Bobbers 
retire,  after  the  performances,  to  smoke  theit  pfpetf,  awd  eompli- 
qfort,  or  abnse,  one  another  upon  their  resfMCtrre  talents. 
Williams  was  writhing  under  the  preBsnre  of  Gordon's  boots, 
and  told  Green  that  "  he  bad  nerer  hecfr  aor  froddett  vtptm  before 
in  all  his  life." 

"  I  would  much  scoffer  perform,"  he  eielsimetf,  tbenfrieally, 
"  with  nothing  on  my  bare  feet  than  thw  ori^nal  sock  and  bnskii 
which  were  worn  in  the  earhest  steps  of  the  Drama,  than  alfow  a 
beaTy-built  fellow  like  Gordon  to  walk  over  me  agdin,  as  publicly 
OS  he  has  done  to-day." 

Green  was  the  most  good-natured  fellow  in  the  world  ;  he  was 
proud  of  associating  whh  actors,  and  was  oidy  (oo  happy  to  render 
them  any  little  serrice  he  cottld.  He  had  "lota  of  boots  "  at 
home,  and  begged  Williams  would  coAie'  and  choose  a  pair  for 
himself.  "  You  may  walk  in  them  where  and  how  you  please," 
ho  said,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  Williamir,  who  was  bnsy  pulling 
on  a  new  pair  ;  "you  won't  hear  me  complaining  like  that  surly 
fellow,  Gordon." 

The  two  fiiends  sanntered  gaily  through  the  fcjwn,  WiUiams 
hounding  so  lightly  that  he  seemed  to  be  walking  upon  India- 
rubber,  and  Green  laughing  more  than  all  Scotland  laughs  on  the 
most  festive  ooeaaon,  quite  happy  in'  the  luinri'oua  feeling  which 
good-natured  pec^le  €n^l)yia!  conferriag  a  ftivour.  Williams  was 
Ml  of  tb^ks.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  ho#  Vf^  }  &(a  indebted  tft 
you.  Green  ;  you  are  a  real  Mend — ^you  can  i^o  a  ki^duess,  I  seej 
without  renunding  the  person  of  it  every  minute  in  the  most  buini- 
liating  manner." 

"  What !  I  ?  Ob,  I  'm  much  happier  in  conferring  a  favour," 
Btammered  Green,  "thaii  in  receiving  one.  You  can  walk  as  you 
like,  Williams  :  don't  be  afrai^  of  the  puddles.  Don't  you  he 
lUanned  becauae  thej  are  iP7  boots.     Cope,' let  me  see  you  walk 
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ACrosa  the  atreet ;  go  wbere  the  mud  is  the  thickest ;  I  shan't 
rpind  it  a  bit — not  1 1  But  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  jou 
look  uncommonly  well  in  my  boots." 

"  For  pity'fl  sake,  my  dear  Green,  don't  say  '  my  boots.'  " 

"  Don  t  you  be  frightened — leave  me  alone — I  only  mentioned 
that  to  convince  yon  Uiat  I  am  not  like  that  stingy  felloir,  Gordon. 
Oh,  you  can  do  as  you  like  in  my  boota  ;  walk  over  flint  stones,  if 
you  prefer  them.  When  I  lend  a  pair  of.  boots,  I  lend  them  for 
good — unconditionally. ' ' 

"I'm  aware  of  that,"  interpoeed  Williams,  trembling  ftxim 
head  to  foot  each  time  the  simple-minded  Green  touched  upon 
"my  boots,"  "but  as  akindneas — " 

^"  I  tell  yon  it's  no  kindness,"  interrupted  his  ingenuous  com- 
panion ;  "  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Williams,  I  lend  them  to  you 
vrith  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world — never  mind  that  gutter^ 
and  though  they  are  my  boots,  I  beg  you  will  consider,  as  loug  as . 
they  are  on  your  feet,  diat  they  are  yours,  and  not  mine." 

"But,  Green,  my  boy,  don't  say  'my  boots'  every  second. 
There  's  no  necessity  to  eay  '  my  boots '  at  all.  Yon  don't  know 
how  it  hurts  me  1  " 

"  Well,  there,  that 's  enough  ;  I  'm  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you,  and  I  won 't  say  '  my  boots  '  again." 

"But  you  are  saying  it  again — " 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  it,  and  I  apolo^^e  most  sincerely  if  I 
have  ever  awd  'my  boots.'" 

"  There  you  are,  crying  it  out  once  more  ;  prayscream  it  at  the 
top  of  your  voice."  Williams  was  red  in  the  face,  and  his  right 
leg  made  a  convulsive  movement  upwards  as  if  his  boot  was 
searching  for  some  particular  spot  on  which  to  rest  its  agitated 
point.  "  Are  you  determined.  Green,  to  insult  me,  by  letting 
every  passer-by  know  the  secret  of  our  respective  ■^^aott  ( "' 

"No,  my  dear  Williams,  nothi^-  ^^  ^^  ^^^„  fro^  ^y 
thpnghts.  I  o^^  ;^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^1^^^,^  f^^  j  ^^  not^ike  that 
Gordon,  who  kept  aUuding  to  his  boots,  as  if  you  were  honoured 
In  wearing  them;"  (the  indignant  leg  rose  a  degree  higher.) 
"  Now,  I  'm  sure  I  've  lent  you  my  boots  with  the  beat  impulse  m 
the  world — "  , 

Never  did  words  suit  the  fl^tioB  better,  for  Williams  s  leg  rose 
ilil  it  had  attained  a  certwn  altitude  level  with  Green's  eoat-tail 
Dockets  and  the  poor  unconscious  fellow  was  helped  forward  by 
ihe  "very  best  impulse  in  the  world  "  that  one  man  ever  received 
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from  the  aggresaive  too  of  anotter.  "  It  'b  a  bard  thing,"  a  sage 
philosopher  has  remarked,  "  to  be  kicked  at  any  time ;  "  how 
much  harder  then  must  it  not  be  when  the  kick  h  inflicted  with 
your  own  boot  ?  Good-natured  Green  felt  the  Beveritj  of  the 
blow' ;  the  heavy  ingratitude  of  it  completely  prostrated  him,  for 
fae  fell  heck  upon  the  pavement  as  though  the  iron  of  the  heel 
had  entered  his  very  bouI,  As  soon  as  he  had  recorered  his 
equilibrium,  he  appealed  to  the  circle  which  bad  described  itself 
round  them  to  witness  Wiliiame's  astounding  feat  of  strength,  and 
asked  them,  as  men,  most  pathetically,  "  Whether  it  was  manly, 
or  generous — was  it  the  act  of  a  gentleman — to  borrow  a  pur 
of  boots  and  then  kick  with  them  the  Very  person  who  had  leQt 
them  ?  Such  a  return,  in  liis  opinion,  left  all  other  acts  of 
.■ingratitude  far  behind  it."  This  was  enough  for  Williams,  who 
returned  to  the  "  impulsive  "  charge  more  furious  than  ever,  until 
Green  forgot  his  good  nature  in  the  pun  he  was  endnrmg,  and 
gave  him  into  custody. 

The  offence  was  considered  to  be  so  savage,  that  the  constable 
would  not  take  bml.  The  consequence  was,  that  Williams  was 
-locked  up  all  night,  and  there  was  no  Charle»  Surface  in  the 
evening.  All  the  money  which  was  t^eo  at  t^e  doora  bod 
to  be  returned,  and  poor  Williaqts  not  only  lost  the  30/.  he  had 
paid  f9r  tte  w^e  pf  the  bouse,  but  bud  to  refund,  besides,  all  the 
mMey  he  had  received  {mostly  from  creditora  who  had  taken  onf 
their  bills  in  pits  and  boxes)  for  the  tickets  he  had  previoasly 
dif^osed  of.  He  was  fined  into  t'ne  bargain  for  tho  auatdt  ( 
was  the  laugUing-stock  of  the  gallei^  fbr  weeks  afterwards ; 
and  has  never  risen  higher  in  his  profeBslotl  {hail  a  "  Genius 
of  Discord  "  in  a  pantomime,  or  a  Third  Conspirator  in  an  opera. 
He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  the  pleasant  couvlction,  which 
his  friends  rather  encourage  than  disturb,  that  he  is  the  best 
"  Charles,  his  friend, "  on  toe  British  Stage.  Never  since  benefits 
were  first  established  for  'the  gain  of  managers  and  the  loss  of 
actors,  was  there  known  to  be  such  an  awful  benefit  as  that  of 
poor  Benefit  Williams ! 

HOHACB  MaTHEW. 
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TUB  DBMOCBAOT  OP  THE  PAST  AHD  FUTURE, 

sy  VHB  AUTHOR  OP   "  ilETH,   ^  IBTPTIAir." 

A  TBUEit  or  a  vris^  saying  vm  never  uttered  tkan  thii :  "The 
nlrrdr  of  the  propbet  lies  behind  him  ; "  nor  was  any  truth  more 
prtkcticallv  disregarded.  Who  dreonia  of  t)ie  past!— who  i|OW 
wastes  his  hoars  in  leaming  what  the  dead  may  tell  ?  Their 
wisdom  and  their  poetry,  alibe,  are  buried,  aad  none  would  lift 


.fhe  winding-sheet  where  it  lies  !  It  is  melancholy,  this  heedlens 
pride  of  men — betieving  so  unthinkingly  as  they  do,  that  the  paat 
has  no  lessons  for  them,  that  its  prophets  ^nd  its  seers,  its  wise 


men  and  its  holy,  knew  nothing  appUcahle  to  their  present  state, 
but  that  they  themselves  complete  the  cycle — their  fathers  denied 
ftll  foresight,  their  children  aQ  progress. 

These  seem  strange  words  in  this  age  ;  and  for  the  Progres- 
kioniets,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  Is  nntrue.  But  there  are 
many,  among  even  the  best  of  this  class,  to  whom  our  proverb 
text  is  a  foolish  word  ;  many  for  whom  the  Future  is  the  only 
reality-^— while  that  which  has  been,  that  which  is,  live  not  a 
'moment  before  them,  T)ie  aiiiU,  alone,  would  tr&oe  back  his 
'  iknbwledgS  to  its  deepest  spurce  now  clowd  ;  the  poet  and  the 
tiieologiqn,  the  man  of  pcicnce  and  polUioian,  nay,  even  the 
philosophers  o(  the  {trHSnt  day,  hare  abut  up  the  book  o£  tiie 
snciei^ts,  and  prpclaicp,  aloml,  ^at  ita  laavea  speak  not  to  than. 
They  forget  tbA^  kncwl^dge,  ideaa,  and  faitii — ay,  fiuth — all 
springing  out  of  the  tame  nccowities  and  endeavoors  oif  humanity, 
— the  only  difEprenca  betwoea  the  things  of  one  land  and  tboae  of 
Bjiother — can  he  but  the  diSecence  which  the  outward  has  produced. 
Iiie^uality  of  education,  atmospheric  influences,  political  isolation, 
or  intercourse  with  foreigners— such  as  these  are  the  forming 
cauBes  of  dissimilarity.  But  the  ground-work  is  the  same  ;  aa 
hnmon  nature  h  the  same,  how  unlike  soever,  and  physiologically 
distinct,  be  the  races. 

Thence  we  may  even  see  a  strange  likeness  between  the  great 
men  of  different  countries,  and  a  constant  harmony  in  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.     Taking  different  nations  In  ibe  same  phase 
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of  dcvriopment,  we  ever  find  that  teacfaen  of  tlie  like  trn&a,  and 
rulera  foUoiring  the  like  policy,  kav«  risen  up  at  tbe  some  period, 
'U  IftodmarkB  for  the  people  to  walk  by  :  niit  at  the  naioB  period 
'  tif  time,  bttt  of  otviiiBfttion. 

The  early  moMil  legislator ;  he,  whose  work  h  order— whMo 
ttiasion  is  to  reduce  jarring  tribea  and  »rmed  robbers  into 
brotherhoods — to  make,  of  tinciTilified  foea,  apart  in  all  their 
int«rettB,  one  fomily,  whose  prosperity  depend*  on  their  uutnal 
inter-protection — he  is  the  fint,  after  that  dcmi^d,  whom  beiag 
is  lost  in  mythic  obsourity,  and  whose  nante  is  not  known  for  a 
hero's,  a  god's,  or  an  epoch's.  The  religioniit,  whose  work  is 
with  ontWEird  symbols,  follows  on  the  Meps  of  the  primittre 
moralist  and  legislatiro  civiliser  ;  the  refiner  of  (lie  mde  arts  is 
'  next ;  the  refiner,  but  not  the  perfeoter.  Then,  in  aflw  gMte- 
rations,  come  the  artisan  far  the  loiuriotu — the  speciil«tiTe 
philosopher,  whose  eubtlo  mind  pierces  throngh  the  thick  Tell 
ef  materiality,  wherewith  ignorance  has  clothed  its  g»A» — ibo 
artist,  who  learns  by  lieaiit  the  first  word  of  ntrtnre,  bounty  ;— 
the  man  of  letters  ;  the  lesthetic  ruler,  a  Pericles  and  a  Uedioi ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  spiritualist,  the  philosopher  of  the  Academe, 
the  eowled  Tisionary  of  Chrieteadom.     Beytmd  this,  decay. 

The  rough  manly  elements  which  kept  that  growing  body  in 
health,  and  made  its  component  parts  ■ymmetrical,  have  become 
weakened  aad  enervated,  or,  at  last,  are  linally  lost.  And  then 
resnlts  the  long  train  of  ewHe,  which  so  sadly  stains  tlie  page  of 
history.  And  then  men  dtsooTSr  that  the  perfection  of  bunumtty 
cannot  subsist  without  tho  admixture  of  the  manly  mituw  i — 4lwt 
to  wholly  S]Mritnalise  and  refine — to  walk  about  the  worid  with 
fair  soft  hands,  speaking  gently,  and  fearing  strength  as  rude- 
ness— is  to  stand  idly  by,  and  ntch  tha  growdi  of  tlte  upas  tree, 
which  afterwards  shall  overshadow  all,  and  riay  Ibe  very  men  who 
titke  refuge  beneath  it. 

The  stately  eagle  dies  from  the  ahaft  hie  own  wing  has 
feathered  ;  cirilizalion  is  deatroyed  by  eieesa  of  refinamrat. 
^tween  tho  Ago  of  Perils  and  this  nineteenth  centwy,  ho* 
many  years  of  bsrbarisn  intervene  ?  Yet  the  son  brigUned 
then  npon  a  seeming  perfection.  Bat  we,  standing  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  calmly  reviewing  ItA^'progress,  can  watch  the  seads  of 
death  which  it  bore  within  it,  as  they  sprang  np  to  each  a  hamst 
of  doBtroctien  t 

It  was  when  men  became  aahamed  of  th«r  manhood— -lAen 
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ihe;  looked  upon  work  ob  degradation — that  tLe  whole  fabric  was 
destroyed.  It  was  when  the  people  would  be  as  the  noble,  not 
b;  virtue,  hnt  in  their  idleness,  ia  their  pride,  and  in  their  luzuir, 
that  they  sank  bo  low,  and  gave  up  thoir  freedom  to  become  oens. 
The  reaction  is  always  proportionat«  to  the  primal  action ;  and 
that  nation  which  has  risen  the  highest,  sinks  down  to  the  deepest 
lerel,  when  once  it  begins  to  fall. 

And  jet  Bome  sublime  truths  were  taught  that  day  ;  and,  all 
nnconscioualy,  the  great  etateaman  proclaimed  in  the  Athenian 
Pnyx  prophecies  of  the  remote  future,  though  substituting  Athena 
for  the  whole  world — the  Hellenes  for  all  mankind.  But  he  that 
would  haTe  made  Greece — which  was  then  the  universe  to  men — 
one  united  state  ;  he  that  would  hare  forgotten  the  distinctions  of 
the  Boric  and  the  Ionic,  the  Asiatic  Greek  and  the  European — then, 
what  Jew  and  Qcntile,  the  black  man  and  the  white,  are  now — 
be  that  would  hare  given  the  two  opposing  factions,  the  Laconian 
or  conservative,  the  Athenian  or  progressive,  but  one  pohticol 
existence— was  a  man  who,  living  in  a  larger  time  and  with  a 
wider  space — living  here  and  now,  would  have  been  the  hero  of 
his  day,  erasing  Bellas,  and  writing  the  universe  in  its  stead. 

But  what  >rere  the  agents  P«ricles  employed  ?  who  were  his 
masters,  and  who  his  inslniments,  for,  and  by  whom  be  laboured 
BO  hard  for  the  advancement  of  his  kiudi  Art,  ennobling  the  ideal 
of  physical  boauty,  or  in  the  inanimate,  or  in  manhood  ;  a  lofty 
Philosophy  which  would  have  destroyed  symbolic  Religion,  which 
would  have  substituted  an  unseen  divinity  for  the  gods  of  flesh  dnd 
blood,  and  have  taught  a  pure  theism  where  it  found  a  corrupt 
idolatry — Commerce,  thereby  extending  interests  and  sympathies. 
Bowing  knowledge  with  the  one  hand,  and  reaping  it  with  the 
other — fraternising  even  the  unlettered  of  remote  cltmes — thcBe 
were  the  agents  which  he  employed  ;  his  masters  and  his  work- 
men were  the  People.  Not  by  on  autocracy,  not  hy  an  oligarchy, 
did  Pericles  labour,  but  with  the  mass  ;  to  raise  them  to  the 
grade  of  the  higher,  and  to  destroy,  by  education,  the  distinctions 
nf  rank  ;  making  the  Demos,  the  people,  brethren  with  the  well- 
born Bupatrid.     These  were  his  agents — eijuality  hia  aim. 

His  mistake  lay  in  working  too  much  with  the  Outward— in 
overleaping  the  necessary  stages,  and  in  seeking  to  conaununate 
that  which  was  only  just  begun. 

And  now,  what  does  our  day  present  to  us  ?  ,  Much  the  same 
qoestions  as  those  so  deathlessly  enshrined,  in  that  fourteenth 

L);.I....J  by  Google 
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century  before  our  era  !  But  our  platform  is  larger,  our  struggle 
more  gigantic,  oiir  aim  higher.  It  is  to  make  the  people  the 
supreme.  Nay,  not  crowned  and  sceptred  kinga — nay,  not 
coronetted  nobles — nay,  not  large  landed  proprietors,  nor  wealthy 
merchants  ;  none  of  these — it  is  to  make  them  nilera  and  govern- 
ors, and  chiefs,  each  poorest  man,  but  not  otherwise  than  by 
virtue  and  education.  It  is  to  set  before  them  aa  Ideal,  as  did 
Pericles  ;  and  to  bid  them  work,  and  never  leave  off  their  toil, 
though  death  should  strike  them  in  the  midst  until  they  have 
attained  it.  It  is  to  bid  them  infuse  an  undj^ng  spirit  of  energy, 
and  of  hope,  and  of  endeavour,  into  the  hearts  of  their  sons — that 
these,  too,  may  leave  to  the  future  generations,  that  richest  patri- 
mony of  Progression.  It  is  to  make  them  thinkers  as  well  as 
workers  ;  true  and  real  men,  not  shadowy  phantoms,  nor  lifeless 
parts  of  a  monster  engine  of  state.  And  when  they  are  true, 
they  will  require  truth  aa  their  food  ;  and  when  they  are  real, 
they  will  need  realities — easting  away  the  unstable  shows  of  false- 
hood for  the  nothings  that  they  arc. 

And  this  wiU  be  attained ;  but  otherwise  than  as  the  nohle 
Athenian  attained  his  aim  in  his  lifetime — to  lose  it  in  the  future, 
when  his  one  guidance  was  at  an  end.  We  have  countless  guides 
and  rulers.  Commerce,  history,  the  press,  and  above  all,  that 
spirit  and  hope  of  Progress  which  is  so  strong  in  each  thinkiug 
heart — these  are  the  masters  whose  voices  must  be  heard,  and 
whose  power  is  too  mighty  for  us  to  subdue. 

In  the  histories  of  the  past  wo  read  how  men  made  war  on 
tilings,  rather  than  on  principles.  Here  is  the  ruin  of  many  a 
godlike  cause  I  This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  us  and 
the  past !  Men  talk  of  a  Woodless  and  a  moral  revolution,  and  it 
means  simply  this.  The  spirit  eiorcised,  then  the  form  dies 
away,  as  the  fetish  ia  burnt  when  the  worshipper  disbelieves  its 
divinity  ;  as  the  Grecian  symbolism  was  eatinct  when  the  inlying 
meaning  was  forgotten. 

The  French  fought  for  a  holy  cause  ;  oh,  holiest  of  all  I  for 
liberty  and  truth  ;  the  very  essence  of  all  practical  religion  1  But 
the  sword  staTiok  too  soon  ;  nay,  the  very  fact  that  the  sword  must 
strike  at  all  was  an  earnest  of  the  barbaric  element,  in  this,  their 
effort  for  a  more  perfect  civilisation.  It  was  not  the  result,  but 
the  cause  ;  not  the  king,  but  the  ignorance  and  folly  that  needed 
&  king  ;  not  the  noble,  but  the  pride  and  the  vanity  which  have 
created  nominal  nobility.     These  were  the  monsters  to  be  slain. 
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TlioBe  whiok  fbey  attacked  were  merelj  simulacni — shades  aid 
shapei,  which,  how  oilen  bo  ever  disadved,  take  Babstaaee  o^ain, 
though  it  maj  be  in  a  nev  form,  when  the  weary  Paladin  sleeps, 
content  with  what  he  has  done.  The  French  pet^le  would  ho 
kings  But  how  ?  Not  by  superiority  of  Tirtue  ;  not  bj  freedom 
from  Tonity,  superstition,  aod  falsehood ;  not  by  becoming  more 
dirine  than  their  fellows  ;  more  true  than  the  dynasties  they 
deposed  ;  but  by  being  the  same  or  lower  ;  by  placing  many  in 
the  room  of  one  royal  puppet ;  by  viewing  gnwdeur  as  it  seems, 
and  not  as  it  is, 

Bruto  force  was  the  means  employed.  Constraint  of  the  one, 
the  liberty  of  the  other.  The  forbidding  of  all  religious  rites, 
their  freedom  from  superBtition.  And  with  all  this  the  truth 
became  falsehood  ;  men  knelt  to  a  lie.  Their  democracy  was  a 
shadow,  pale  and  lifeless,  but  steeped  to  the  garment's  edge  in 
poison,  that  left  a  blistering  trail  upon  the  ftunttngform  of  Liberty, 
to  sear  and  diefignre  her  in  the  eyes  of  men.  And  Louis-Philippe 
ia  the  result  of  a  contest,  which  aatistied  itself  by  warring  en 
names,  not  things  ;  on  embodiments,  not  principles.  The  French- 
man shonted  when  the  axe  severed  the  fair  throat  of  the  haughty 
Austrian  ;  but  the  spirit  of  tyranny  was  not  eiuhrined  in  that 
hapless  queen  I — it  was  flourishing  in  each  heart  that  doomed  her 
death  ;  in  every  soul  that  brought  not  love  to  the  woi^  of  regener- 
ation ;  in  all  who  bared  the  sword  when  the  schoolroom  was 
deserted. 

Education  is  the  spell-word  that  breaks  the  magic  tablet,  dis- 
solves the  enchantment,  and  lets  the  captive  free.  Edncation,  not 
by  art  and  ideaKty  alone, — beautiful,  Mid  glorious,  and  God-assi- 
milating as  Uieee  may  be, — hut  by  truth.  And  if  too  strong  and 
Btortliug  for  a  sudden,  then  learnt  by  a  gradual  revelation.  Ay  ! 
Education,  in  the  jmnt  truths  of  science  and  spirituality;  Uie 
troths  which  connect  the  brc^en  circle  ;  which  comprehend  all ; 
seeing  in  each  mythic  emblem  the  intention  of  which  it  was  the 
shrine  ;  the  teality  of  frhich  it  was  the  symbol  ;  and  rejecting  that 
veiling  emblem  when  it  con  embrace  the  bidden  truth  unopposed — 
this  is  the  wand  of  power  ! 

It  is  not  a  fond  fancy,  fit  only  for  the  dreamer  te  foster ;  it  i» 
not  a  base  wi^,  hid  in  the  demsgogoe's  heart,  and  tricked  out  in 
the  trainings  of  a  false  philanthropy  ;  it  is  not  on  Utopian  vision, 
that  never  oan  be  realised  ;  it  is  a  tmth,  solemn,  deep,  hcdy,  md 
everlasting,  that  of  a  pnre  democracy.     It  is  jn-eclumed  in  the 
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hftrmony  of  nature  ;  it  is  proclaimed  in  tlie  restless  strlying  of  man 
after  an  ideal  higher  than  himself  ;  it  is  known  by  his  adoption, 
&Bt,  of  a  vaiD  lie,  a  false  symbol,  poorly  expreeHire  of  that  most 
gigantic  thought  which  camiot  yet  Sai  a  fit  utterance  ;  it  is  known 
hy  the  after-rejection  of  that  symbol,  when  he  has  gained  so  much 
more  knowledge  and  power  of  speech,  that  he  feels  its  vauity,  aod 
inows  it  not  to  be  the  thing  signified  ;  it  is  prored  hy  the  history 
of  the  Fast,  and  hj  the  yearnings  of  the  Future  ;  it  is  prophesied 
of  in  the  unconscious  signs  of  the  times  ;  in  the  churchman's  zeal 
for  forgotten  discipline  ;  in  the  dissenter's  search  for  tho  spirit  and 
meaning  of  that  formal  discipline  ;  in  the  dissolution  of  party 
bonds,  and  in  the  giant  strides  of  intellect ;  in  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  the  promulgation  of  its  facts  ;  in  all  that  characterises 
this  age  of  ours,  are  the  words  of  the  Future  clearly  written.  And 
these  speak  of  a  time  when  the  Uuiy  shall  be  eq^ual  to  the  Few ; 
vhen  the  Demos  shall  outstature  the  Eupatrid. 

Pericles  pastured  his  flock  upon  lands  too  rich  for  them.  They 
became  surfeited  ;  and  then  they  di^  of  satiety.  The  art  which 
he  gave  them  ought  to  he  the  result,  not  the  means  ;  one,  of 
many  modes,  by  which  perfection  is  eipresBed.  The  Roman 
mistook  luxury  for  civilisation,  and  he,  too,  failed  in  his  work : 
the  Frenchman  hewed  down  a  purple  tyranny,  and  set  up,  in  its 
Btead,  one  more  demoralised.  AH  have  failed  ;  for  all  mistook 
causes  and  effects  ;  all  Btrovo  to  abolish  principles,  by  easting 
down  their  forms  ;  all  thought  that  when  the  altar  was  destroyed, 
the  belief  in  the  God  would  perish  too  ;  all  wsrked  without  a 
practical  education  havhig  rendered  men  fit,  because  intelligent 
agents.  They  have  faiW,  and  we  are  still  striving.  Let  the 
mirror  of  the  prophetic  past  warn  us,  if  we  trench  upon  the  pit- 
falls where  thev  fell,  and  point  out  the  path,  mistaken  and  for- 
gotten, which  they  deserted  for  one  of  danger  and  destruction ! 

And  the  time  will  come,  oh  1  nevw  doubt  Hs  advent !  Only 
let  men  be  true  to  themselves— only  let  them  seek  the  reality, 
regardless  of  the  vain  show — only  let  the  substance,  and  not  the 
shadow,  he  their  aim  ;  and  then,  in  truth,  will  come  that  day, 
when  the  wish  of  Pericles  ahall  be  fldfilled — «4i«i  people  shall 
educate  themsetveB  until  they  are  rulers — when  a  nation  shall  so 
far  attain  Its  ideal,  as  to  need  nothing  of  the  purple  and  the 
tinBet  which  one  ^me  was  the  idol  of  its  thought.  Kings  were  the 
brave  men,  set  on  high  aa  leaders  ef  the  rest.  But  when  the  taw 
ii  king,  why  should  the  pet^le  worship  a  lifeless  stmde  ?    Nobles 
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wero  the  best  warriorB  cliosen  to  be  iw  patterns  to  tbe  army  ;— 
irbea  each  man  ia  best,  when  each  private  m  tbe  great  army  of 
the  educated,  needs  no  other  pattern  tbaiL  tbe  ideal  in  bis  own 
sou! — nbtn  tbe  people  have  become  noble — why,  then,  tbe  empty 
name  t     It  is  a  lie  ;  away  with  it  from  tbe  face  of  the  earth. 

And  thus  by  Education,  freedom  of  thought,  extension  and 
largeness  of  belief — by  Science  as  the  real,  and  Spiritualism  aa 
the  true,  of  life — by  giving  its  worthy  place  to  humanity,  and  by 
belief  in  tbe  doctrine  of  good,  men  slEiall,  fodeed,  "become  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil." 


THE  TWO  BOATMEN. 

A  BIVER-SIDE   STORY. 

In  the  early  days  of  spring,  when  the  beach  of  our  rirer-s'ide 
Tillage  was  quite  busy  with  preparations  for  summer — when  the 
impure  odours  of  the  ebb-tide  were  lost  in  the  more  healthful  ones 
of  pitch  and  tar — when  you  might  have  fancied  the  gipsy-fires  in 
tbe  shady  angle  of  the  wood  lane  had  been  removed  to  the  brink 
of  high  water  mark,  where  the  same  "burnt  spots"  were  seen — 
when  the  hammer  moved  faster  than  men's  tongues,  and  tbe  new 
plank,  tbe  fresh  coat  of  paint,  and  the  repairs  of  sculls,  and  oars, 
absorbed  all  tbe  care  of  the  anxious  boatmen  who  emulated  each 
other  in  renewing  and  beautifying  the  little  craft  that  tlirough 
the  sunshine  of  the  coming  months  was  to  win  them  their  bread 
for  winter — in  tiie  midst  of  all  this  occupation,  when  the  very 
idlers  ran  to  and  fro  with  the  steaming  brush,  between  the 
operators  and  the  bubbling  and  vapouring  pitch-kettle,  there  would 
be  Jem  Fleming,  looking  on  while  others  worked,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  or  only  drawn  out  of  them  to  feed  his  pipe,  or  to  give  his 
old  straw  hat  an  additional  slant,  bo  as  to  prevent  the  broad  stare 
of  tbe  strengthening  sunshine  from  incommoding  his  stolid,  half- 
Bbut  eyes.  No  one  would  suppose,  who  saw  him  with  his  rounded 
shoulders  leaning  against  the  pier  of  the  landing-place,  or  any 
other  support  at  hand,  that  he  had  any  interest  beyond  that  of 
a  spectator,  in  what  was  going  forward,  that  in  fact  he  was  a 
waterman  himself,  with  a  stout  boat  going  to  vfreok  for  want  of 
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the  attentions  his  compeers  bestowed  on  theira — and  without  any 
odier  means  of  a  livelihood,  except  the  earninga  of  his  wife,  and 
the  gratuitous  coatributions  of  his  old  father  and  mother.  But 
Jem  was  one  of  those  persons,  who,  while  there  is  any  one  else  to 
help  them,  tate  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  nor  eyen  for  the  wants 
of  the  day,  (except  just  so  much  as  would  pay  his  publle-housa 
BCore,And  this  simply  hecause  there  happened  to  be  but  one  in  the 
Tillage,  and  he  could  only  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  credit.)  The 
period  I  aUude  to,  was  the  breaking  up  of  a  long,  and  severe  winter, 
during  which  the  river  had  been  so  constantly  frozen,  that  the  most 
indefatigable  of  the  boatmen  had  seldom  been  able  to  ply;  and  as  for 
Fleming,  urging  that  the  damage  his  boat  would  sustain  through 
the  ioe  would  out-balance  the  worth  of  his  labour,  he  threw  the 
cost  of  his  support  upon  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  wife  and  parents; 
drew  up  the  Black-eyed  Susan  out  of  the  rants  of  the  other  craft, 
and  by  means  of  oaths  and  hard  usage,  dragged  forth,  in  addition 
to  his  maintenance,  sufficient  subsidies  for  porter  and  tobacco.  In 
this  way  he  had  got  over  the  winter  with  considerable  comfort  to 
himself,  and  as  the  fine  weather  returned,  felt  no  remal  of  a 
desire  to  work  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expostulations  of  his  friends, 
and  the  example  of  his  neighbours,  had  as  yet  proved  equally 
unavailing  in  setting  him  to  the  task  of  launching  and  repiaring 
his  boat. 

The  elder  Flemings,  were  quiet,  worthy  people,  as  much 
respected  in  the  village,  as  their  son  was  disliked.  The  old  man 
had  been  a  foreman  at  one  of  the  Royal  Arsenals,  and  had  saved 
from  his  salary  a  sum  sufficient  (with  the  pension  to  which  his 
services  had  entitled  him)  to  place  him  and  his  wife  above  want': 
but  the  conduct  of  tbeir  son,  and  his  ceaseless  demands,  were 
frequent  sources  of  anxiety  and  impoverishment.  To  add  to  its 
bitterness,  he  was  their  only  child,  and  it  was  probably  their  mis- 
taken indulgence  of  him  in  youth,  that  had  induced  his  thorough 
selfi^nesB  of  character,  and  indifference  to  them  now.  Kor  were 
they  the  only  victims  of  his  brutal  disposition,  and  evil  habits,  his 
wife  and  family,  as  a  matter  of  course,  moro  intimately  suffered 
from  them  ;  cbily  martyrs  to  that  worst  tyranny  (in  whatever 
sphere  of  life  it  exists),  the  tyranny  of  a  domestic  despot. 
-  The  calling  of  a  waterman  had  been  Jem  Fleming's  choice,  out 
of  some  half-dozen  trades  to  which  he  hod  been  successively  put 
on  trial,  and  though  the  one  least  in  accordance  with  his  parents' 
wishes,  they  forbore  to  oppose  his  deciaon,  and  did  all  they  could 
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to  make  his  coadition  aa  protniaing  sb  possible ;  bo  that  upon 
talting  1^  Ilia  freedom,  few  young  men  m  his  itation  had  better 
prospectB.  His  wife,  for  he  had  married  immediately  after  this 
event,  was  a  pretty,  good- tempered,  induatrious  ^rl ;  hliuded  hy 
her  affection  for  him  to  all  the  defects  of  his  disposition  and  chi^ 
racier,  and  dreaming,  as  all  women  do  ^o  lore  oTermuch,  that 
once  hera,  he  would  hecome  eTerything  ahe  could  desire.  His 
parents  fiunished  port  of  their  house  for  him,  and  gare  him  his 
boat,  which  wajs  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  built ;  and  thus, 
without  any  of  those  cares  that  young  couples  have  generally  to 
encounter,  yonng  Fleming  and  his  wife  began  housekeeping.  ThA 
very  circomstance  of  having  his  path  thus  cleared,  left  him  without 
the  necesuty  of  ezertioQ,  and  to  one  of  hia  inert  tfimpernnent, 
neceaaity  is  the  only  attmulos. 

While  an  apprentice,  the  law  had  held  a  salatary  check  orer 
him,  but  once  independent  of  its  restnunt,  he  yielded  to  habits  of 
intemperauce,  which,  if  not  the  offspring  of  idleness,  ia  ao  nearly 
related  to  it,  that  they  cannot  exist  apart.  Instead  of  being  at  his 
post  when  poasengers  offered,  he  was  sure  to  be  either  ia  the 
yard,  or  tap-room,  of  the  pubUc  house,  listlessly  looking  on  at  a 
game  of  akittlea,  or  running  up  another  item  to  his  score  at  the 
bar  ;  bo  that  those  persons  who,  out  of  respect  to  the  father,  had 
felt  every  incliBation  to  assist  the,  son,  soon  learned  the  folly  of 
depending  on  a  man  of  this  description  where  the  tide  or  steam- 
boatB  were  coucemed,  and  gave  up  calling  at  his  houae  or 
enijuiring  after  him  when  in  need  of  a  watennan.  Often  upon 
these  occBsiona,  you  would  see  the  poor  old  man  hunting  him  up, 
and  by  dint  of  entreaties,  endeavouring  to  get  him  to  attend  to  his 
business — carrying  down  the  oars  for  him,  mopping  out  bis  boat, 
and  seeing  that  she  did  not  gromid,  or  beat  agunat  the  cauaeway, 
from  the  careless  way  in  which  she  was  left — but  it  was  all  in 
vain,  his  attention  and  civility  could  not  blind  people  to  the  other's 
brutality  and  neglect ;  for  his  manner  daily  became  more  coarse 
and  disrespectful,  and  his  love  of  drink  so  gross,  that  when  he 
did  make  bis  appearance,  his  eoddened  looka,  and  irregular  atepa, 
betrayed  a  state  of  demi-drunkenneas,  with  which  few  persons 
would  willingly  basard  their  safety.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  he  did  not  get  a  fare  in  the  early  port  of  the  day,  it  was  almost 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  would  not  afterwards,  but  this  mat- 
tered little  to  him  ;  if  even  his  unhappy  wife  hod  failed  to  earn  it 
f  i>r  him,  he  wH  sure  of  finding  a  dinner  at  bis  father  and  mother's, 
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to  which,  in  spite  of  lus  worthleBS  and  ungrateful  conduct,  be  was 
e?or  welcome. 

Those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  cbaraoter  before  hia  marriage, 
and:were  unacquEiiDted  with  that  of  his  wife,  would  have  made  no 
acrnple  of  attributing  his  sottish  habits  to  some  home  cause  or 
aootner — perchiutce,  the  want  of  those  very  oomforta  that  with  a 
wilful  blinduesa  be  neglected,  for  the  more  congenial  fetlowship  of 
hmga  aenseksa  and  debasod  as  himself,  and  who  had  groduallj 
lad  him  inlo  the  deepest  slough  of  low-lived  disaipatioa  ;  hut,  hy 
others,  the  progress  of  hia  vice  was  easUj  traced,  from  the  stealthy 
dr«n  of  the  apprentice,  to  the  unlimited  potations  of  a  master- 
man.  The  notion  amongst  men  of  his  elasa  and  calling,  of  keep- 
ing out  the  cold  by  a  morning  cup,  bad  in  his  case  (as  in  many 
others,)  encouraged  the  practice  into  a  rant,  a  cmtom,  Iiota 
which  there  was  no  breakirtg  away  ;  and  a  predilection  for  drink 
had  grown  out  of  it — strengthened  by  the  temptations  bis  occupa- 
tioD  gave  rise  to. 

.  Every  one  knows,  thiit  before  the  Temperance  Mission  had  struck 
at  the  root  of  those  usages,  that  a  bargain  in  humble  life  was  not 
considered  valid,  unless  drink  passed  between  the  makers  of  it ; 
neither  could  a  man  meet  a  friend,  or  acknowledge  a  favour,  with- 
out-their  pledging  each  other  in  this  moral  poison.  In  all  classes, 
friendship  was  tested  by  strong  drink — and  the  recipients  doubtless 
coted  its  degree  in  an  ascending  state,  from  porter  to  punch-royal 
—so  that  where  the  incliiiation  esisted,  there  was  no  end  of  oppor- 
tunities for  its  encouragement.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Fleming 
had  habituated  himself  to  excess,  and  the  crisis  at  which  it  first 
distinctly  evidenced  itself,  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering that  hia  marriage,  his  freedom,  and  his  new  boat,  bad  all 
furnished  him  with  occasions  for  treating  and  being  treated — a 
system  T^ich  he  could  not  abstain  from,  when  these  motives  bad 
passed  away. 

Iq  the  mean  time,  there  were  occasionally  glimpses  in  his  mind 
of  better  things,  a  consciousness  of  his  parents'  sacrifices  for  him 
<— of  his  wife's  affection,  and  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  his 
lot— -which,  however,  instead  of  fostering  a  feeling  of  reformation, 
hardened  his  sullen  temper  to  nioroseness,  and  induced  him  to  drink 
deoptr,  in  the  endeavour  to  obliterate  such  impresaions.  Mean- 
while, liis  boat  rotted  piecemeal,  for  want  of  repairs  and  paint — 
her  sails  mildewed,  from  being  put  away  wet — her  mast  spning — 
her  oars  'splintered— in  fact,  it  was  altogether  a  wreck,  and  this, 
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in  the  course  of  a  tow  years.  Nor  was  bis  own  appearance  any 
better  cared  for  :  hia  clothea  were  whole,  for  his  poor  wife  kept 
them  so,  sitting  up  at  night,  after  many  a  hard  daj's  work,  in 
order  to  make  them  last  as  long,  and  look  as  decent  as  possible  ; 
but  the  cleanly  look,  the  upright  figure,  &e  energy  of  motion,  that 
can  set  off  the  humblest  habiliments,  were  all  wanting  in  Jem 
Fleming,  whose  bloated  features,  and  sloven  air,  hut  too  well  con- 
firmed his  evil  reputation  ;  then,  as  if  to  revel  in  repulsifenesfi,  his 
ordinary  conversation  was  made  up  of  curses  and  abuse  ;  and  his 
find-fauU  accents,  the  moment  he  overstept  the  threshold  of  his 
home,  brought  with  them  an  inspiration  of  despair.  No  one  who 
looked  at  the  thrifty  cottage,  with  its  Bun-bumt  brick  face  peeping 
through  the  vine-bonghs  (which,  loving  best  the  southern  gable, 
did  but  half  overspread  it) — its  white  door-step  and  cleanly  floor — ■ 
its  well-kept  decent  furniture,  and  the  air  of  neatness  visible 
throughout  its  arrangements,  could  have  imagined  any  tnaa  Bo 
insensible  to  his  own  comfort,  as  to  forsake  its  cheerful  heartli  for 
the  reeking  atmosphere,  confusion,  and  uncleanliness  of  a  ieip- 
room  ;  but  the  flower-odours  of  bis  home  had  something  of 
reproach  in  their  sweetness — a  memorj'  of  boyhood  about  them— 
of  Sunday  walks  with  his  then  young  mother — of  wood  paths,  with 
the  blue  haze  of  the  wild  hyacinth  ia  the  shade,  and  primrose 
flowers  on  the  banks  above  them.  Faugh  1  these  were  sickly 
thoughts  for  scents  to  breed,  while  those  of  the  public-house — the 
bouquet  of  dead  liquor,  tobacco,  and  sawdust — had  the  effect  of 
stupifying  such  reflections  :  ergo,  he  loved  it  best.  In  the  same 
way,  amidst  sounds  less  coarse  than  he  was  there  accustomed  to, 
the  voice  of  his  own  conscience  would  have  made  itself  heard,  and 
he  loved  rather  to  remain  morally  deaf  than  to  listen  to  its  accn- 
Bations.  Yet  his  old  mother  ceased  not  her  prayers,  nor  his  wifa 
her  kindnesses,  mutuaUy  impressed  with  the  hi^e  that  he  would 
one  day  alter,  and  repay  them  for  their  present  misery  ;  but  time 
passed  on,  and  except  to  harden  him  in  his  course,  produced  no 
apparent  variation. 

The  spring  passed,  as  I  have  aaid,  without  his  making  an  effort 
to  put  his  boat  in  order,  or  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  time  the  previoas 
winter  months  had  occasioned  ;  ho  got  as  far  as  the  purchase  of 
pa^nt — nay,  even  to  mijiing  it — and  once  or  twice,  had  had  the 
boat  turned  over,  with  the  view  of  launching  her,  but  the  tide  was 
not  high  «nough,  or  he  fancied  rain  would  come.  In  short,  any- 
thing to  put  off  a  necessary  exertion  ^  till  at  length  the  summer 
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grass  (for  slie  had  been  drawn  up  in  one  of  the  ninreheB)  grew 
high  around  ber  ;  and  tbere  sbe  remained,  as  cloae  a  copy  of  her 
sluggish  owner,  aa  anything  inanimate  could  be,  for  when  not  at 
his  favourite  haunt  in  the  inn-yard,  he  was  sure  to  bo  lying,  face 
downwards,  on  the  cool  turf  beside  her,  sleeping  off  in  this  wise 
the  fumes  of  his  previous  potations. 

Yes,  the  summer  was  vrith  us,  the  summer  with  its  long  days, 
and  worm  bright  skies,  and  the  holiday-making  that  is  not  (say 
what  you  will),  wholly  eitinguished  amongst  us  :  fair-carts  were 
on  the  move — one-horse  epitomes  of  Richardson  and  Wombwell, 
wending  their  way  to  village  wakes,  the  sight-scers  of  which  were 
modest  in  their  expectations  as  these  vendors  of  wondei's  and  wild 
beasts  in  their  articles  of  display.  But  it  was  the  river  that  gave 
most  signs  of  the  festal  spirit  abroad  ;  steam-boats  crowded  to  the 
very  paddle-boxes,  and  above  tbem,  with  bands  of  music  on  board 
— and  flags  flying,  awnings  fluttering,  and  parasols  variegated 
nnd  abundant  as  a  summer  morning's  crop  of  mushrooms  in 
Siberia,  rushed  to  and  fro,  landing  at  salient  points  along 
the  shore  ;  stray  bars  of  "  Strauss,"  or  the  fag  ends  of  tho 
"Royal  Irish  ;  "  while  yachts  of  all  descriptions,  from  those 
privileged  to  sport  the  cross  of  the  Squadron,  to  tjie  ili- 
nppointed  pleasure-boat  hired  for  the  day's  cruise,  or  the  adven- 
turous punt  of  some  stripling  amateur,  covered  the  bosom  of 
the  Thames,  till  it  looked  as  full  of  aquatic  life  and  motion  as  a 
farm-yard  pond  in  summer  time.  Cricket  niafches  on  shore,  nnd 
boat  races  on  the  river,  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  inspired  by 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  emulation  and  competition,  certain  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  proposed  a  rowing  match  between  our 
watermen  and  those  of  an  adjoining  village,  the  prize  to  ho  a  first- 
wherry,  with  a  purse  of  five  pounds  to  the  second  boat.  The 
circumstance  was  so  new,  the  prizes  so  important,  that  for  a  fort- 
night previous  nothing  was  talked  of  or  thought  about  but  the 
impending  match  ;  and  even  Fleming  was  for  the  time  roused  into 
animation,  and  considering  that  as  an  apprentice  he  had  proved 
himself  the  crack  oarsmon  of  the  place,  something  like  a  pride  in 
his  own  power  sprang  up  for  the  occasion,  and  he  set  about  in 
earnest  to  remove  his  boat,  determined  to  enter  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  race.  It  was  within  a  day  y)r  two  of  the  affair,  half 
the  village  girls  were  busied  in  trimming  jackets  and  caps  with 
the  colours  of  the  respective  champions,  or  in  putting  together  the 
little  fanciful  flags  that  were  to  decorate  their  boats.     Not  a 
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mterman's  wife  or  dftu^^ar  bnt  had  eoms  moh  preparation  ob 
huid  ;  and  two  or  tlirea  whowara  neitJier  one  nor  die  o^er  were 
gbserved  to  be  about  the  eune  am^oTment. 

"  Now  I  »i^  for  TouF  Bolce,"  said  a  yaxatg  girl  who  had  juat 
finiahed  binding  with  bine  ribbon,  tbe  neck  and  aleevea  of  a,  Guera- 
ney  jacket,  "  that  George  may  b»  the  winnar," 

"  Ohl  Susan,  I  cannot  tell  fou  how  mnab  I  wish  it  too,  "replied 
ber  componioD,  looking  up  ttom  the  little  field  of  silk  of  the  some 
Dolour,  on  which  she  was  tranrierring  tite  moltifomi  cross  of  the 

"  Wbj,  everybody  saya  he  is  sure  t«  do  so,."  continued  the 
other,  "  for  uo  one  iu  the  place  rows  like  him  but  Jem  Eleming  ; 
and  since  his  boat  has  fallen  to  pieces,  there  is  nobody  he  need 
few:  to  pull  against." 

"Aye,  but  then  Jem  may  row  in  somebody  ebe's  boat,"  rejoined 
her  friend,  "  and  then  there  will  be  as  mtle  chimce  for  lum  as 
«V6r." 

, "  Oh  I  someway,  I  fancy  that  Summers  will  win,"  said  Susan, 
in  a  confident  tone;  "  I  am  sure  erery  one  hopes  he  will  do  so  ; 
and  if  good  behaviour  and  dutiful  conduct  to  his  mother  merits 
good  fortune,  you  know  he  can't  fail." 

"  I  know  he  is  very  deserving,"  said  May  Jones,  with  a 
heightened  colour,  and  a  brighter  lustre  ia  her  brown  eyes,  though 
they  were  cast  down  more  intently  than  ever  on  her  work  ;  "  but 
then,  Susan,  good  conduct  does  not  always  iaBui<e  worldly  success, 
or  else  poor  Mary  Fleming  would  have  met  with  a  very  difFoi-ent 
husband  from  the  one  she  has  got ;  she  sets  a  pattern  to  every- 
body, in  kindness  of  heart  and  cleanhness  tuid  industry  ;  seo  how 
sho  persevered  through  the  last  winter  ;,  how  she  works  now,  and 
how  affectionate  she  is  to  the  old  people  and  her  children,  though 
she  has  bad  enough  to  moke  her  despair  of  ever  doing  any  good 
for  herself  or  them,  and  to  turn  the  sweetest  dispoutiou  in  the 
world  to  bitterness.  I  often  grieve  for  her,  when  I  see  that  terri- 
ble man  go  reeling  home  ;  it  seems  as  if  his  being  there  spoiled 
all  the  sweetness  and  neatness  of  the  place,  and  even  made  her 
less  respectablo  when  he  is  near  her." 

"  To  be  sure  he  does,"  said  Susan  ;  "  tliat  is  why  I  think  if  I 
was  in  her  place  I  would  leave  him  ;  rfie  might  casUy  get  a  good 
Mtuation,  and  keep  herself,  without  half  the  hard  work  she  is 
obliged  to  do  now,  without  benefiting  by  it." 

"  What  I  leara  her  young  childcsa  and  bis  in&m  &ther  and 
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motlwr,"  inquired  May,  '*  or  eyen  him  ?  Has  she  not  sworn  to 
love  and  chsrisb,  him  ? — taken  him  for  better  or  worse  ?  No,  no, 
Su8ftn,  she  would  be  less  worthy  of  our  regard  if  eha  could 
do  so." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  think,"  continued  the  other, 
"  bat  I  am  sure  I  could  never  pnt  ap  with  hia  ill-temper  and  bad 
usage  :  nor  would  I  work  to  find  him  the  means  of  goiKg  to  the 
public-house  ;  nor  you  either,  if  you  had  such  a  husband. 

'*  We  none  of  ua  know  what  we  should  do  till  we  are  tried," 
said  May  gently,  "  and  I  trust  I  may  never  be  so  proved  ;  but  I 
think  that  under  any  circumstances,  a  wife  should  be  the  last 
person  to  despair  of  her  husband's  amendment,  or  to  give  up  the 
endeavour  at  it ;  and  who  knows  hut  that  after  all,  Mary  Fleming's 
affection  and  forbearance  may  overcome  his  unkindly  nature,  and 
bring  about  his  reform." 

"  'Tis  a  long  lano  that  has  no  turning."  replied  the  other, 
oracularly,  "  but  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  hia  reform  ;  it 
makes  one  quite  angry  to  think  of  nil  the  advantagea  he  has 
thrown  away  ;  his  house  rent  free  ;  a  boat  of  his  own  ;  and  the 
help  of  the  best  manager  and  moat  industrious  woman  ia  the 
village.  Just  think  of  the  difference  in  his  prospects  when  he 
took  up  his  freedom,  and  my  cousin  George's,  and  see  how  oppo- 
sitely fliey  are  situated  now.  George  had  to  work  for  hia  mother, 
to  BUfqwrt  her  and  her  family,  though  but  a  boy  to  Jem  Fleming  ; 
and  for  all  that  he  has  saved  a  little  money  towards  buying  a  boat, 
BO  that  when  his  brother  has  served  hia  time  he  may  give  up  his 
father's  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow.  Ah  !  May,  such  a  son,  all 
the  old  women  say,  will  make  a  good  husband  ;  and  I  am  the 
more  anxious  that  he  mii7''win  the  prize,  because  he  has  told  me 
that  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  boat  of  hia  own  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry." 

May  Jones  eaid  nothing,  but  appeared  more  absorbed  than 
ever  in  finishing  the  flag.  The  news  of  what  had  befallen  Jem 
Fleming's  boat  was  pei'ffectly  correct.  TTpon  endeavouring  to 
remove  her,  she  was  found  to  be  so  rotten  that  she  fell  to  pieces 
under  the  attempt ;  and  instead  of  being  rowed  at  the  race,  was 
absolutely  carried  home  piece-meal,  to  be  broken  up  for  firing,  the 
only  use  to  which  her  timbers  could  he  applied.  Her  owner  got 
drunk  with  the  produce  of  a  portion  of  them,  while  his  old  father, 
who  had  expended  nearly  twenty  pounds  of  his  hard  earnings  in 
her  puTchaie,  bitterly  lamented  the  wilful  recklesaaess  that  had 
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occasioned  its  loss.     Meanwhile  the  match  came  off,  and  Flaming 
having  no  boat  of  his  own,  rowed  in  that  of  a  neighbour. 

The  excitement  in  our  village  was  great,  and  as  is  usual  in  all 
cases  of  contest,  party  spirit  ran  high.  So  well  was  Jem  Fleming's 
EkiU  and  strength  appreciated,  when  he  chose  to  exert  them. 
that  though  the  neighbours'  best  wishes  went  with  the  blue  (Young 
Summers'  colour),  their  judgment  seemed  to  point  out  the  boat  in 
which  his  rival  oarsman  rowed  as  the  winner ;  and  anxiously, 
indeed,  did  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  either  party  await  the 

On  dashed  the  boats,  both  taking  the  lead  of  their  opponents, 
the  men  straining  everj  muscle,  setting  strength  against  strength, 
while  their  respective  steersmen  seemed  to  give  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  boats'  motion  by  their  own  bending  with  each  stroke 
of  the  oar  to  the  very  gunwale.  Now  then  Blue  shot  ahead,  and 
then  two  or  three  stalwart  strokes  on  the  part  of  her  bdver- 
Bary,  brought  them  again  abreast  of  each  other  ;  they  were  within 
an  oar's  space  in  rounding  tho  winning  boat,  but  in  this  maaceuvre 
Toung  Summers  once  more  got  the  start  of  his  competitor,  and 
feept  it,  winning  the  race  by  about  the  boat's  length,  and  running 
her  on  shore  amidst  the  cheers  and  congratulations  of  old  and 
young.  The  only  one  who  had  not  a  word  of  praise  or  profession 
of  joy  for  him,  was  May  Jones,  who,  the  moment  she  had  witiiesBed 
his  success,  stole  froip  the  crowd  to  his  mother's  cottage,  and  when 
he  entered,  pale  and  exhausted  from  excitement  and  fatigue,  threw 
herself  into  his  armsandhurat  into  tears — but  these  tears  expressed 
more  perfect  pleasure  than  any  language  could  have  described, 
and  were  translated  into  tenderest  welcomes  by  her  lover.  The 
second  boat  was  that  in  which  Jim  Fleming  rowed,  and  the  purse 
was  immediately  shared  among  her  <»%w.  No  two  men  could  offer 
a  stronger  contrast  than  Fleming  and  George  Summers :  the  latter, 
as  we  hare  shown,  had  been  the  support  of  his-  mother  and  her 
family,  since  his  father's  death,  which  had  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  had  continued  to  allow  her 
□early  the  whole  of  his  earnings  up  to  the  present  time  ;  clean, 
civil,  industrious,  and  sober,  he  was  ever  in  request ;  his  boat 
was  not  only  the  best  kept  and  smartest,  but  his  carefulness 
made  people  think  they  were  safer  in  her  than  in  any  other  ;  and 
BO  careful  was  he  of  the  comfort  of  his  passengers,  that  no  one  ever 
feared  getting  wot  by  spray  or  shower  when  with  him;  he  had 
always  a  wrapper  or  cloak  at  their  disposal,  which  was  more  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  boats  of  hia  compeers  ;  then  he  did  not 
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minii  a  little  exti'a  trouble  in  carrying  the  luggage,  or  in  keeping 
ft  look-out  for  the  steain-boatB  when  the  party  was  not  quite  sure 
by  which  of  them  ho  should  returo.  In  fact,  these  little  traits  of 
superior  civility  and  attention,  joined  to  the  praiseworthinesg  of 
hia  conduct  to  his  widowed  mother,  made  quite  a  strong  feeling  in 
bis  behalf,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  created  do  little  jealousy 
ort  the  part  of  his  fellow- watermen.  His  courtship  with  May 
Jones  had  been  of  some  standing  ;  but  to  marry,  without  possessiug 
a  boat  of  his  own,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
little  less  than  a  miracle,  this  sudden  attainment  of  his  desire ;  his 
brother  was  now  out  of  his  time  and  able  to  take  his  place  in  his 
mother's  boat,  so  that  no  further  obstacle  offered  itself  to  their 
union,  and  that  evening  found  himself  and  Uary  the  moat  grateful 
and  happiest  of  beiugs. 

The  excitement  which  the  race  had  occasioned,  did  not  subside 
till  a  late  hour  that  night ;  by  which  time,  the  money  won  by  the 
second  boat  was  nearly  all  in  the  pocket  of  the  public-house  kcepet*. 
Laughter,  shouts,  and  snatches  of  songs,  continued  deep  in  the 
night  to  startle  its  stillness,  and  intimate  to  the  more  circumspect 
inhabitants,  the  hours  at  which  their  revelling  neighbours  retired; 
but  towards  the  early  morning,  sounds  that  were  none  of  these  were 
heordin  the  village  street,  a  passing  to  and  fro  of  hurried  footsteps — 
always  the  same — and  tones  of  great  concern  and  inquiry.  One  or 
two  slipped  out  of  bed  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  when  a  group, 
con^sting  of  on  old  and  young  woman,  with  a  white-headed  man 
and  a  little  child,  might  be  perceived  congregated  together  as  if  in 
conference  ;  their  looks  were  haggard  and  full  of  distress,,  and 
they  seemed  not  to  know  what  was  the  next  thing  to  be  done  iti 
whatever  they  bad  in  hand.  They  had  returned  from  the  inn 
yard,  and  after  a  moment'*  consultation  were  about  to  retrace 
their  steps  towards  the  water-side,  when  a  lattice  in  Summers' 
cottage  opened,  and  the  young  waterman  appeared  at  it. 

*'  Qeorge,"  ezclumed  both  women,  lifting  their  swoUon  eyes  at 
the  sound,  "  con  you  tell  us  anything  of  Jim?  He  has  not  been 
home  all  night ;  wo  have  been  across  to  Elmly,  and  he  is  nottherOi 
nor  in  the  stable  or  the  loft  at  the  pubUc-houBe.  When  did  yon 
see  him  last  ?  " 

"I  was  not  in  the  street  after  ten  o'clock  last  night,"  Baii 
Summers.  "  I  then  heard  some  one  say,  that  Fleming  and  the 
rest  of  the  boat's  crew,  were  in  the  tap-room  ;  perhaps  he  was  a 
little  overcome  and  laid  down  somewhere  in  the  yard,  or  he  may 
be  at  Slmly,  though  you  didn't  happen  to  find  him," 
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"  Oh !  DO,  no  I  "  muttered  the  old  woman,  "  gometlikig  baa 
Imppened  ;  be  neTor  stayed  out  all  night,  and  Tonej  Grej  sajs  be 
left  the  public-house  beTore  eleven,  and  eaid  ha  ebould  go  dom 
ftnd  look  after  bis  partaer'i  boat,  for  there  was  a  itrong  hreeee 
blowing." 

"Oh,  don't  fret  joureelTes,"  interrupted  George,  "his  doing 
that  woolda't  bring  bim  to  barm  ;  bless  yoa,  he  knew  every  inch 
of  the  wharf  and  causewaj  too  well  to  venture  where  there  wu  «i^ 
danger." 

So  sajiag  be  disappeared  from  the  window,  and  was  pieseDtlf 
beude  the  group  in  die  street.  Everywhere  this  ansious  party 
proceeded,  even  to  the  dock  and  causeway,  where  the  old  taotitor'a 
thoughts,  with  a  terrible  presentiment  of  his  fate,  involuntMily 
sought  for  him  ;  but  tlie  tide  was  atill  in,  and  besides  tbe  neigh~ 
bours  whispered  that  if  such  an  accident  bad  befallen  bim,  bis 
body  was,  in  t3\  probability,  swept  down  tbe  river  to  the  sea,  and 
would  never  more  be  found.  The  old  man,  tbe  child  and  tbe  wife, 
x^ined  new  hopes  as  fast  as  those  which  bad  preceded  them 
vamshed  ;  but  the  keen  sympathies  of  a  mother's  heart  beat  ia 
tbe  withered,  grief-stricken  frame  of  the  aged  woroam,  and  vet* 
not  to  be  deluded  by  speculations — she  felt  herself  childless — mi 
fitting  down  beside  tbe  beech,  couUnued  to  watch  the  receding 
waves  which  momentarily  laid  bare  a  greater  portion  of  it.  Na 
vntreaties  could  prevail  on  her  to  leave  the  spot,  even  when  a  Aaak. 
mass  beneath  the  waters,  showed  to  the  tjnick  eyes  of  tbe  boatBei^ 
tbe  outline  of  a  human  form  ;  they  lifted  the  swollen  corpse,  and 
with  a  cry  that  long  afterwards  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  spcclatws, 
the  wretched  mathur  ran  forward  to  receive  it. 

"  My  boy,  Jem  !  My  poor  boy,  Jem  !  "  was  all  she  could  artica- 
late,  while  her  frantic  kisses  fell  upon  tho  distorted  brow,  uid  lips, 
<ad  cheek,  which  death  had  made  as  saintly  and  ptire  as  when  she 
nourished  bim  an  iofant  at  her  besom,  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  tbe 
scene ;  few  who  Baw  the  sheeted  form  borne  by  upon  tbe  sboolders 
of  bis  comrades,  but  recognised,  unkaown  to  themselves,  the  truA 
(^  the  aphorism — ' '  Conduct  is  Fate  1 " —  But  for  the  balef  al  vice  tbftt 
had  crushed  his  energies,  brutalised  bis  disposition,  and  rendered 
bim  tbe  punishment  of  his  family,  be  might  have  been,  at  tbia 
mauent,  surrouaded  by  all  tbe  respect  and  condort  that  have  faiUen 
to  the  lot  of  his  sober  rival  George  Summers — instead  of  bavisg 
left  upon  bis  memory  the  living  re|aoaeh  of  a  widowed  woman  and 
ber  oqdians,  better  off  u  such,  than  in  tbe  lifetime  of  «  husband 
-and  father.  C.  W. 
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Ii-  was  early  in  the  moBth  of  December  in  the  year  1806,  that 

a  company  of  oomediBDs  visited  the  sioall  town  of  A ia 

Koifolk  ;  and  as  their  finanoes  were  at  the  hiwost  possible  ebb, 
and  their  costume  (unfortunately  for  them)  in  a  very  ancient  and 
onsattefaotory  condition,  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  rental 
of  any  place  wherein  to  erect  their  temporary  theatre  :  both  ths 
Town-hall,  and  the  Head  Inn  club-room  being  peremptorily  re&sed, 
unless  the  impoBsibility  was  first  complied  with,  of  depositing  s 
week's  rent  in  advance. 

Some  days  of  Tital  oonsequenoe  to  the  poor  troop  were  oons»- 
qnently  lost,  and  they  weald  have  had  to  quit  the  inhospitabla 
town  in  a,  worse  condition  than  they  had  eot^^  it — and.  Heaven 
knows,  it  hardly  B,dniltted  being  made  more  forlorn—had  not  ths 
kmdness  of  Squire  Thornton,  who  considerately  gave  them  the 
use  of  his  iarge  bam,  saved  them  from  such  a  calamity,  and 
afEorded  them  the  means  of  at  least  endeavouring  to  benefit  their 
eondition. 

The  company  consisted  of  seven  men  and  four  women,  with  a 
pr«tty  fair  average  of  children,  under  the  muiagement  of  a 
widower  named  Benson.  This  individual  though  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  and  with  features  deeply  indented  with  care 
and  privations,  had  yet  in  his  manner,  bearing,  and  conversation 
an  indeliUe  stamp  of  gentleman  :  and  though  disguised  in  worn 
and  threadbue  habiliments,  and  crushed  with  suffering  and  dis- 
apprantment,  there  was  a  soft  and  pleasing  melody  in  his  v(»ce 
tibat  at  cmce  bespoke  attention,  and  evinced  in  its  mild  utterance, 
integrity  of  soul  and  inherent  gentility  of  blood. 

With  the  vanity  sfi  remarkable  in  professionals,  but  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  slhge,  Benson  did  not  consider  himself  yet 
too  old  to  enact  the  lover  and  the  h^ro  ;  and,  to  prove  his  versa- 
tility of  talent,  frequently  on  the  same  evening  assumed  both  the 
cothurnus  and  the  sock,  or  Cfloiice»ler  in  the  play  and  the  Lt/iiy 
Talet  in  the  farce. 

The  weather,  for  the  first  week  of  their  residence  at  A  ■ , 

had  been  unusually  severe,  cold  and  stormy  ;  and  thoi^h  th^ 
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billed  tho  toirn  and  neighbourhood  with  the  most  indefatigable 
pains,  and  displayed  their  pieces  under  the  most  novel  and 
attractiTe  appellations,  they  either  dismissed,  everj  other  night, 
or  played  to  a  few  scattered  shillinga,  barely  sufficient  to  cov^ 
.  the  expenses  of  lighting  ;  and,  aldiough  Shakespeare  was 
annoanced  under  the  titles  of  "  The  Bloody  Tyrant ;  or,  the 
Battle  of  Boaworth  :"  "  The  Pound  of  Flesh  ;  or,  the  Inexorable 
Jew  !  "  and  similar  phrases,  he  failed  to  draw  the  apathetic 
liegea  from  their  warm  fire-sides  ;  and  the  poor  players  were  left 
to  their  empty  barn  and  cheerless  fate. 

It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  night  in  the  beginning  of  their  second 
week,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  resident  surgeon  of  the  town, 
a  group  of  eight  or  tea  individuala  were  induced  to  Tisit  in  »  body 
tiiis  obscure  and  neglected  temple  of  Thespis. 

Some  four  or  five  shiTering  wretches,  who  formed  the  audience* 
sat  huddled  together  for  warmth  on  one  of  the  back  seats,  with 
the  collars  of  their  coats  pulled  over  their  ears,  and  their  handa 
buried  in  their  capacious  pockets,  or  rolled  up  in  their  brown 
smock  frocks. 

■  Ab  the  party  entered,  the  novelty  of  so  overwhelming  a  rush  at 
the  door,  produced  a  look  of  vague  astonishment  in  the  five 
persons  collected,  and  a  gaze  of  incredulons  wonder  from  the 
individual  who  took  the  money,  and  who,  roused  from  big  previous 
employment  of  lighting  three  candles  cut  into  six,  that  formed 
the  foot-lights,  stai'ed  at  the  inundation  of  ten  human. beings  at 
once,  as  on  one  of  nature's  rarest  phenomena.  If  the  effect  in 
&ont  was  great,  behind  the  scenes  it  was  magical,  and  if  possible 
more  bewildering,  as  far  as  the  spectators  might  judge  from  the 
nmuber  of  times  tb^it  a  slit  in  the  green  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  and  the  frequency  that  a  bright  eye  was  observed  to  peer 
through,  scanning  and  numbering  the  persons  with  a  curiosity.' 
long,  intense  and  searching,  as  if  doubting  the  reality  of  sense, 
and  the  evidence  of  their  conviction. 

■  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  performance  :  the  entertain- 
ment was  of  the  usual  order  of  such  exhibitions  forty  years  ago, 
when  represented  by  strolling  players :  our  business  is  with  the 
last  scene— man's  last  scene,  a  tragedy  beyond  the  criticism  of 
human  pen,  too  gravo  for  censure,  too  ghastly  for  presuming 
levity. 

The  play  was  Otitello,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  scene  where 
the  Moor  seizes  logo,  and  exclaims,  "  Villain,  be  sure  you  prove 
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my  loTe  a  whoro  !  "  when,  at  the  words,  "eternal  soul !  "  tho 
actor's  utterance  failed,  his  head  fell  on  his  cheat,  and,  reeling 
back,  the  manager  sank  down  upon  the  etage  in  a  fit  of  apopleiy, 
fiiom  physical  debility  and  animal  inanition  ;  the  excitement  of 
the  part  was  too  much  for  the  enfeebled  body  and  exhausted 
mind,  and  the  poor  player  fell  lifeless  oa  the  boards  of  the  bam 
etage. 

To  the  last  farthing  had  this  poor  man  shared  the  nightly 
leceiptn  among  his  ill-fed,  but  uncomplaining  company  ;  had 
made  the  straw  his  bed,  the  barn  his  home,  and  for  nearly  two 
i&ja  had  never  tasted  food.  The  surgeon  who  had  brought  so 
large  an  acquisition  to  the  audience,  was  by  the  actor's  side  in  a 
moment ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  the  cause — calamity  hod 
written  it  in  his  face.  To  procure  blankets  and  remove  his  patient 
to  a  warm  bed  in  tlie  adjoining  workhouse  was  the  work  of  hut  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  there,  with  the  attention  of  a  friend,  more 
^an  the  duty  of  an  official,  did  Mr.  Kightly  administer  all  that 
prudence  suggested  or  humanity  could  dictate,  to  alleviate  hia 
condition,  but  the  animal  powers  had  sunk  too  low  to  be  easily, 
or  at  once  roused  agtun  to  action  or  the  due  fulfilment  of  their 
functions  ;  and  though  he  lived  and  bi-eathed,  the  tongue  waa 
fettered  and  the  faculties  bound  up,  and  thus  between  life  and 
death,  so  nicely  balanced,  it  waa  sometimes  hard  to  tell  which 
predominated  j  poor  Benson  lay  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  oblivious 
to  the  world  or  to  the  ministering  hand  that  strove  with  soothing 
care  to  pluck  him  back  to  consciousness  and  life. 

The  workhouse  clock  was  just  striking  eleven,  on  the  second 
evening  after  tho  admission  of  Benson  into  that  refuge  of  the 
destitute,  and  calamity's  last  home,  as  Mr.  Kightly  stooped  hi» 
head  to  pass  under  the  low  lintel  of  the  split  and  gaping  door, 
that  formed  the  entrance  to  the  raftered  garret,  from  whose 
bare  beams  festoons  and  broad  meshes  of  cobwebs,  covered 
with  flock  and  dust,  laced  and  intersected  the  open  celling, 
hanging  in  many  places  in  ragged  waving  threads  far  into  the 
cheerless  tenement. 

On  a  stump  bedstead,  two  of  whose  broken  limbs  were  supported 
on  bricks,  and  which  had  been  pushed  into  one  of  the  remote 
comers  of  the  uneven  attic,  lay  the  sick  man  :  a  coarse  browa 
sheet,  a  dingy  blanket,  and  a  woollen  drugget  of  some  obsolete 
colour  formed  a  coiTcsponding  covering  to  the  chaff  mattress  and 
unsightly  couch  of  the  invalid.     A  small  wood  fire  burnt  ruddy  oo 
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ihe  bricked  betrtli,  beside  irhiob,  on  »  three-legged  stool,  leaiiit^ 
her  elbows  on  her  Icneoi  Mid  sprettding  the  tluivelled  palms  of  hei 
banj  bands  cloM  wer  the  wmto  glow,  ut  ao  old  woaun  of  eztrema 
ftge,  whose  siio,  tanoed  Mid  corrugated  bj  jears  and  weather  into 
a  tiiensand  wiioUos,  g»re  her  &  repulme  and  disguBting  oaat  oC 
ugUneM,  while  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro  on  tbo  low  swt^ 
o?ery  now  and  then  pausing  to  draw  closer  OTer  bar  sharp  Hbaulden 
an  old  petticoAt  that  sbe  bad  thrown  round  her  neck,  to  keep  off 
the  cutting  wind,  that  throuj^  the  split  door  found  its  waj  to  bar 
rheumatic  joints. 

Upon  a  ciosa-beam  above  her  head,  on  which  rested  the  briek- 
workof  the  ebimDe;,  and  served  for  mantel-piece,  stood  a  farthing- 
candle  burning  in  a  tall  black  tin  oandlestiok,  and  beude  it  ft 
grodnated  medirane-bottle,  an  iron  q>oon,  and  a  cracked  tea-cup  : 
a  quart  sione  jug,  oontainiag  a  warm  caudle  of  gnielled  beer, 
spirits,  and  spice,  stood  beside  the  hot  embers,  out  of  which  the 
crone  irom  time  to  time,  as  she  checked  her  oscillating  motion, 
took  frequent  sips  ;  Bmaokiog  her  withered  lips,  and  muttering 
.pleasurable  commendation  as  the  invigorating  Uquor  cheered  her 
chill  blood.  OecasiMiallf,  she  would  direct  inquisitive  glanoes  at 
the  mute  patient,  who  on  bis  back  lay  Taoantly  inspecting  tba 
drear  chamber,  and  the  revoUmg  harridan,  who,  like  a  night  raven, 
croaked  bodingly  of  bis  end,  to  observe  if  he  noticed  the  unwar- 
ranted use  she  made  of  his  restorative. 

"  Oh,  it  is  Domforting,  wann  and  cemferting  1 "  she  muttered 
to  herself,  as,  taking  another  and  more  copious  imbibition  of  tb« 
inviting  beverage,  she  wiped  her  lips  with  the  ba^  of  ber  skinny 
hand,  and  replaced  the  jsg  in  the  genial  embers.  "  Warm,  soft, 
and  Btroi^ :  tbe  doctor  made  it  himself:  he  's  a  rare  cook  : — 
warm  to  the  heart :  all  the  good  things  is  kept  to  the  last,"  sbe 
proceeded,  taking- another  mouthful  of  the  tempting  compound. 
■■  Geod,  good,  fiae— fine,  ah  !  it 's  always  the  way  in  a  workhns, 
to  give  the  poor  -souls  when  they  are  Intngry,  scraps  and  scrapings ; 
«id  when  your  taate  is  gone,  and  a  poor  body  would  die  a-peaoe 
and  quietaess,  they  mocks  ye  with  rich  soups,  nice  meats,  jellies, 
and  comforting  coijuals,  and  Wine,  Oho  !  wine  1  to  choke  us 
with  its  strength,  when  wo  is  too  weak  and  past  enjoymist  of  it. 
Ay,  ay,  gruel  when  yon  Ve  teeth,  and  crusts  when  there's  noothin' 
Imt  stumps  to  chomp  with.  Oh,  tiiey're  a  spiteful  lot  them 
oviseera  :  all  apito,  spite,  to  mock  at  poor  folk.  Obo,  Bess  Stubbs 
was  the  old  gal  that  took  um  in  !  Ob,  she  diddled  tun  rarely  1  Oh, 
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that  wax  M  good  as  play-acting,  he,  hf,  he ! "  snd  <lbe  old  bag 
latigfaed  as  she  thought  of  the  trick  she  had  assisted  in  .playing. 

"Yes,  yea,  that  was  fun,"  she  oontinued,  getttsg  viracioDB 
under  her  frequeitt  appeals  to  the  spiced  caudle.  "  Bees  «haipned 
herself  a-dying,  atopp'd  her  breath,  so  that  yoa  cenddn't  feel  oe 
pulehcs,  and  stomps  her  feet  an  ans  in  cold  water  to  make  baltoTe 
it  war  natural  coldness.  Well,  the  doctor's  'siatnaoe  ooidcs,  and 
feels  her  wristes  and  her  temples,  and  then  he  feels  hee  foets,  and 
last  on  all  he  pitta  hts  hand  on  her  heart ;  and,  says  he  to  the 
Gor'nor — why,  says  he,  '  The  'oman  's  a-dying  o'  starvatitm  ;  dw 
must  ft' meat,  aanA  wine,  and  corjuals  immejnntly,'  says  he.  Then 
«p  oomes  I,  and  says  I,  aad  Sukey  Griggs — says  we,  '  Foot 
critter  !  it 's  the  blessed  truth ;  her  stimmick  car'at  abide  the 
□aaty  cheese  and  workus  wittles.'  '  Nobody  axod  yon  to  put  your 
bar  in,'  cries  the  Got'bot,  as  wissions  as  a  cat ;  but  the  long  and 
the  short  on't  was,  die  get  ^  the  nioe  things  ;  and  Snke  and  me 
mist  her,  and  didn't  we  go  snacks,  that 's  all.  Oh,  what  a  week 
on't  we  had  :  it  was  i^'lar  living  ta  clovet*.  It  did  ua  a  power  o' 
good.  Ah!  butit  didn'tlast;  itdidn't  last!"  she  exclaimed,  wUh 
a  deep  regretful  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  past  moments  of  hliss. 

"  One  day,  the  head  doctor  comes  in  himself ;  and  after  looking  a 
long  time  very  hard  at  Bens,  and  reading  over  the  'sistunce's  hook, 
*  Why,'  says  he  to  Bess,  says  he,  who  purtended  to  be  werry  hill, 
and  lay  ag  whist  as  a  monse — '  why,  you  himposter,  git  tip  this 
instant  moment,'  Bays  he;  '  ^t  vp,  yon  ahamming  huzzy;  and 
you,  you  audacious  women,'  says  he,  turning  round  to  Suke  and 
me,  '  aw^  wlgh  you,  and  help  the  other  women  to  do  washing — go, 
git  you  gone  immejuntly  !'  Soour  play  was  aU  nocked  on  the  head; 
but  hadn't  we  a  brave  week  of  it  fust,  o-ho,  ho-o  t ' '  and  the  shrirelled 
beldam  laughed  heuvely  at  the  reraisiacence,  as,  stretching  out  her 
hand,  alio  drew  the  hal^emptied  jug  to  her  lap  and  raised  the  cool 
side  of  the  vessel  to  her  thin  lips  :  but  at  that  moment  the  grating 
door,  as  it  scraped  over  the  roi^h  nneven  floor,  attracted  her 
attention,  and,  turning  her  head,  with  the  lifted  mug  in  her  hand, 
iu  the  direction  (^  &e  entrance,  beheld,  to  her  surprise  and  con- 
fusion, the  %Bre  of  the  doctor  as  he  itooped  under  the  low  door- 
wny.  Amazed  at  so  late  and  uousiial  a  visit,  she  rose  hastily,  and 
Jhi'owLBg  off  her  E^Muldera  the  ragged  pettioeat,  made  an  awkward 
tmi.  hasty  ourteey,  and  began  mumbling  a  lame  apology  about  not 
bringing  a  light,  when  the  surgeon  iutermpted  hor  by  inquiring 
after  the  conditioB  ef  the  patient. 
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*'  Lor'  Heaa  you,  sir,"  Btammered  tile  nurse,  "  he  gits  woraerer, 
though  I  gives  him  his  corjual  quite  reg'lar  every  quarter  an  hour, 
as  you  ordered  me,  and  was  ji^t  a-gotn'  to' give  liim  t'other  dose 
when  jou  corned  in.  I  was  that  identical  hinatant  a-bloiving  of  itj 
a  fear  it  should  scald  the  poor  dear  critter's  blessed  sufferin'  throat, 
as  patientes'  mouths  is  always  unkimmon  tender,  poor  dear  sout  I 
the  Lord  help  him,  poor  old  gentleman!" 

Without  making  a  J'eply,  Mr,  Kightly  toolc  the  jug  from  tha 
woman's  hand,  and,  filling  a  cup  of  the  restorative,  upproachod  the 
bed,  and  raising  the  sick  man's  head  upon  his  arm  poured  the 
beverage  down  his  throat,  as  the  nurse,  taking  down  the  attenuated 
candle  from  the  chimney,  snuffed  it  with  her  fingers,  and  having 
trimnied  the  wick  with  a  pin  from  the  loose  waist  of  her  gown, 
followed  the  doctor  to  the  bed  with  the  light. 

"  Come,  my  good  air,  I  see  you  are  now  conscious,"  observed 
the  surgeon,  after  a  brief  survey  of  his  patient's  features,  as  he 
gently  laid  the  player's  head  on  the  pillow.  "  Your  pulse  improves. 
I  'm  glad  to  find  you  so  much  rallied  :  be  of  good  heart.  Has  he 
spoken,  nurse  ?"  he  inquired,  addressing  the  old  woman. 

"  Lor  bless  you  !  no,  sir.  Poor  critter,  he  arn't  do  power  to 
speak,  though  ho  swallows  the  coijual  just  like  a  famishing 
babby." 

"  Thank  God  !  and  your  kindness,"  faintly  muttered  the  patient 
"  I  have  recovered  the  use  of  speech :  and  would  desire  a  few 
momenta'  conversation  with  you,  if  the  late  hour  will  warrant  the 
indulgence." 

"Well,  I  never,  lorks !"  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  in  well- 
feigned  amazement  and  real  surprise,  as  she  heard  the  dying  man 
articulate,  and  with  some  evident  alarm  at  his  request  of  the 
doctor,  lest  he  should  bo  tempted  in  her  absence  to  divulge  the 
number  of  times  she  had  mistaken  the  identity  of  the  patient,  and 
administered  the  restorative  to  the  attendant  in  mistake  for  the 
invalid.  "  Lorks  o'  mercy,  jist  to  see  him  speak  now,  and  him 
purtendin'  to  be  nigh  most  dead," 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Kightly,  atiswering  the  player's  request  ; 
"  but  do  not  distress  yourself  too  much  to-night ;  another  time" — '■ — ■ 

"Now  or  never,  sir,"  he  feebly  rejoined. 

"  Well,  as  you  wish  it,  I  will  certainly  comply.  Nurse,  go  to 
the  kitchen  till  I  call  you.  See  that  the  broth  and  toast  I  ordered 
is  made  ready — go!"  cried  the  surgeon,  as  he  observed  the 
woman's  reluctance  to  tjuit  the  spot ;  "  do  as  I  order  you — go." 


WitU  morlted  ill-will  the  beldftm  put  down  the  light  on  tho 
Btool  OH  which  she  had  heon  Bitting,  and  hobbled  slowly  to  tho 
door,  and  having  passed  through  and  closed  the  entrance,  lielcned 
for  a  tew  moments  through  the  chinks  ;  but  the  bed  was  BO  for 
removed,  and  the  patient  s  voice  so  weak,  that,  acute  as  her  scuae 
of  hearing  was,  she  was  nnable  to  catch  a  sjUabte  of  the  muttered 
conference  ;  and,  in  despair  of  either  satisfying  her  curiosity  or 
«7erhearing  the  report  of  her  own  transgressions,  and  feeling  the 
sharp  wind  that  rushed  up  the  open  staircase  invade  her  limba 
through  the  scajity  vestures  that  covered  them,  she  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  with  indistinct  grumblings  descended  to  the  stone 
kitchen,  to  execute  the  commission  intrusted  to  her  performance. 

"  Sir  !"  eried  the  poor  actor,  when  left  alone  with  his  physi- 
cian, in  a  faint  tremulous  voice,  that  gradually  acquired  strength 
as  he  proceeded  ;  stimulated  to  the  full  exertion  of  utterance  by 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  generous  kindness 
shown  to  him  in  his  last  hours,  by  one  in  whom  the  habitude  io 
distress,  and  famihar  acquaintance  with  death  and  misery,  too 
frequently  checks  or  kills  the  finer  feelings  of  man's  nature.  And 
the  sinking  player  felt  anxious  ere  he  died,  to  show  what  yet  wns 
left  of  gentleman  about  him,  by  a  courteous  thanks  for  solicitude  to 
one  80  out-at-elbows  with  the  world,  so  low  in  the  estate  of  men's 
opinions,  as  a  strolling  player,  contemned  even  amid  paupers,  and 
in  a  parish  workhouse, 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  he  continued,  as  Kightly  took  a 
seat  on  a  broken  chair  by  the  head  of  his  bed  ;  "  for,  though  I  've 
not  possessed  the  faculty  of  speech,  my  observation  since  I  entered 
this  abode  has  never  left  me.  Yon  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I 
am  so  far  in  the  arrears  of  worldly  things,  that  I  have  only  common 
thanks  to  render  iu  return,  or  show  my  sense  of  gratitude." 

"  Had  you  more  to  give,  it  would  he  misapplied.  I  but  perform 
my  duty,"  replied  the  surgeon.  "  I  am  a  contractor  for  man- 
kind's calamities  ;  and  your  distress  was  numbered  in  the  proba- 
bility.   I  am  paid  for  what  I  do." 

"True,  for  your  lime  and  skill,  but  not  for  your  humanity; 
there  is  but  one  Board  doctor  who  audits  such  accounts,  and  that 's 
above  the  reach  of  overseers — God,  sir,  God,  the  president  and 
the  judge."  And  the  patient  spoke  with  a  fervour  and  feeling  that 
Burpriaed  and  gratified  his  hearer,  as  he  noted  the  flush  on  his  palo 
oheek,  attesting  that  he  felt  the  truth  of  what  he  eud.  "  Tell 
ta^  not  of  doty ;  it  is  the  veil,  the  cold,  stem  form,  the  noble 
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heart  nith  BeitMtive  modeatf  atualds  U»  beiwTvlence  beoeotb.  No, 
sir,  'tis  not  presoribed  stteatitm,  or  tho  luxuries  jour  aatharity- 
summoned  to  my  brng-feating  palate  ;  tbis  yoa  may  cloak  iu 
duty  ;  but  'tma  tbe  kiadly  »oril,  the  ossidoove  oftra  to  see  ful- 
filled your  maachrtes  ;  tbe  sympatby  of  eye  and  tone  of  voice,  tbe 
bumaa  kindlinet»  of  uncontami noted  nature.  Thie,  doettv,  stands' 
not  ia  your  rules  or  dietary  ;  you  are  not  paid  for  tLie  ;  jou  are 
not  desired  to  show  it ;  bumoaity  is  not  a  needed  qualific^ion  for 
parochial  uses.  It  is  not,  «ir,  the  oup  of  wabet  given,  that  the 
Great  Teacher  pntiaed  ;  the  Tirtue  of  the  gift  is  in  the  manner  of 
the  heart  that  tondere  it." 

"  I  should  hare  thought,"  replied  KigUtly,  "  long  knowledge  of 
the  world,  such  as  your  ahifting  life,  precarious  liting,  and  un- 
steady calling  most  have  taught  you,  would  haire  made  you  leM 
positive  in  the  Actual  reality  of  any  disinterested  goad  in  man." 

"  Oh  !  far  olSwrwiae,"  rejoined'  Benson.  "  There  is  a  living, 
uncorrupted  stream  in  ^e  world's  bosom,  of  pure  benevolence  the- 
midtitnde  have  little  knowledge  of ;  and,  though  rocks  and  barren 
wastes  abound,  there  are  rich  fields,  green  spots,  sweet  oases  on 
the  earth,  that  outweigh,  if  not  exceed,  tbe  etcrile,  hard,  close- 
hearted  many.  Oh,  sir,  there  'b  much  sweet  charity  in  life,  much 
modest  excetleuce  the  mass  never  dream  of  ;  there  are  thousands 
of  Q-oIdemith's  beggar-hating  philanthropists,  men  whose  weakness 
13  to  be  thought  by  others  systematic,  cold,  and  bard,  but  who  in 
secret  nourish  a  heart,  'open  as  day  to  melting  charity.'  And 
ai  for  women,  blessings  on  them,  pure  charity  in  their  souls  is  with 
chastity  twin-bora  ;  a  female  miser  is  aprodigy." 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  a  man,  so  low  in  his  estate,  speak  so 
cheeringly  of  our  natures  ;  these  are  sentiments  notr  often  heard 
within  a  parish  workhouse." 

"  It  is  the  vice  of  ignoranoe  alone,  to  covet  vhat  it  has  not  got, 
but  sees  In  others,  and  tako  the  alms  benevolence  bestows  more  as 
a  right  fi^>m  its  degree  than  compliment  to  tfe^r  own  importunate 
necessity.  To  such  the  act  that  portions  miliions  for  the  suffering 
poor  is  deemed  a  property,  and  not  the  offspring  of  a  nation's 
bounty.  But  I  am  faint ;  once  more  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks, 
the  gratitude  of  a  dying  man." 

"  Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  surgeon-  enoourngingly  ;  "  not!  so. 
I  've  let  yon  talk  too  long  ;  I  most  prohilrit  further  souftrence  for 
to»night  at  least;'  to-njomyw — ■ — " 

"  To-meiTOw  1"  iDlerrapted'  the  siek  man,  irith  a  won  Bmito,  as 
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lie  mournfully  ohook  his  haad.  "  No  ;  for  me  bo  to-morrow  will 
BYOr  come — my  couebo  is  nm." 

"  NounBhrnent  and  leM  will  achiera  miraclea." 

"  Not  for  me  sir^^it  is  too  late,  too  late." 

"  Be  of  better  heart ;  I  shall  yet  see  yon  SMnme  t^o  buBkiit 
again,  hear  your  voice  upon  the  stage,  though  in  Squir«  Thornton's 
bam — cheer  up,  we  '11  get  a  hespeak  for  your  benefit. ' ' 

"  The  benefit  and  patronage,  kind  sir,  will  be  in  my  poriak- 
ooffin." 

' '  Not  BO ;  you  deoeive  yourself ;  the  honse  ahall  jet  ring  to  your 
pruse — you  eholl  be  again  iqiplauded  to  the  coko." 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  the  actor,  as  a  sodden  thongfat  croeaed  Iiis 
mind,  and  the  liarmlesa  pride  of  the  idea  flushed  his  waated  fea- 
torea,  and  for  a  moment  brightened  his  faded  eye  :  "  Ha  !  well 
remembered  :  where  is  my  coat  ?  "  he  continaed,  ob  ke  felt  ovei' 
the  bed,  and  drew  from  the  foot  of  it  hia  brown  and  tiireadbare 

garment.     "  Oh,  hero  it  is  ! no  doctor,  no,  it  is  impoauble  ; 

I  feel  my  end  is  come  ;  all  honour  to  your  skill,  but  I  am  oon- 
'rinced  it  is  so,  come  to  the  last  honr.  There  is  a  preecienoe  in 
the  boeont  of  the  dying  man,  planted  by  Heaven's  wisdom  for  hie 
admonition,  a  fore-ebadowiog  of  the  dread  event,  that  quite  eludes 
the  practice  or  reaearoh  of  shrewdest  foonlttea.  I  feel,  1  know, 
the  baud  of  death  is  on  me.  Nay,  'tia  naelesB,  air,  to  test  my 
pulse,"  he  proceeded,  as  the  surgeon,  impressed  by  the  deliberate 
tenor  of  his  words,  lud  his  hand  on  the  patient's  wriat,  while 
Benaon  drew  from  the  capaoiona  pocket  of  his  coat,  a  roll  of 
papers,  written  witk  a  broad  mar^n,  like  the  cast  parts  of  a  play. 
"  If  you  could  lay  your  finger  on  my  sool,  and  note  the  weak  flut- 
teringa  there,  bow  momently  the  faindng  spirit  lags,  and  duUi, 
and  flickers,  like  the  expiring  candle,  then  would  you  understand 
what  I  alone  have  sense  and  knowledge  of — I  am  dying,  doctor — 
dying  fsat,"  he  concluded  f^tly,  ae  he  sank  lower  in  the  bed, 
on  which  he  had  partly  raised  himself. 

Kightly  obaerved  the  change,  which  was  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  hurrying  aoross  the  room,  poured  out  a  stimulant  from 
the  bottle  on  tlie  chimney  beam,  and  returning  to  the  bed,  assisted 
the  patient,  till  he  had  drank  the  reviving  potion  ;  then,  resuming 
his  Beat,  felt  his  pulse,  and  inquired  in  a  kindly  voic^— 

"  Is  there  any  friend  that  jou  would^  wish  tosee  j  any  office  I 
can  do  for  you  :  any  wish,  conqiatil)le  witii  mf  ability,  I  can  here- 
after perform :  anything  in  them  p^ers  you  wirii  ■tteaded  to  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  remember,"  faintly  murmured  tlie  djing  roan,  opeuing 
his  ejea  nod  gazing  round  with  awakened  consciousness.     "  I  had 

almost  let  it  escape  me^yes,  yea!  "  and  with  difficulty  nuaing 
himaclf  On  hia  elbow,  he  added:  "No,  I  thank  you,  I  have  no 
time  left  to  see  any  one  ;  they  hare  been  here  already — and,  poor 
creatures,  my  only  frieodfl  save  you,  sir,  are  doubtleaa  in  uieir 
sleep,  cheating  sharp  appetite.  Sleep  is  the  only  opiate  to  a 
craving  stomach  ;  no,  nothing,  thank  you,  God  help  theni,  and 
grant  them  better  business  !  "  Then,  with  a  sudden  flueli  wid  an 
earncat  interest,  he  resumed,  as  bis  eye  rcTcrt«d  to  the  document 
in  hia  hand  ; — "  The  only  earthly  thing  I  have  to  give,  of  any 
consequence,  is  this.  I  pray  you  to  accept  it.  These  pages  are  tbe 
omanations  of  deep  thought,  years  of  deliberate  study,  the  result 
of  a  lifetime's  contemplation  :  take  it,  sir,  and  read  It.  .Heaven 
knoifs  I  am  loth,  here  on  my  death-bed,  to  say  one  harsh  word 
of  my  poor  brotherhood,  but — but  I  would  not  bequeath  this 
manuscript  to  them  ;  all  my  scenery,  wardrobe,  properties,  I  freely 
leave  to  them,  for  their  goneral  good — pray,  tell  them,  bo  ;  but 
tbia— no,  no,  jealousy,  sir,  jealousy  is  the  bane  of  us  all  ;  they 
would  adopt  the  readings  us  their  own,  and  not  give  even  mj 
memory  Ibo  benefit  and  honour  of  the  first  conception  ;  no,  I 
rather  present  it. to  you,  who  will  in  private  eatimate  the  poor 
offering.  It  is  the  digest  of  my  experience,  and  a  commentary  on 
the  bard's  chief  character,  Glottcester — my  great  port,  sir,  my 
cke/d'ceuvre,  tbe  one  I  made  eiclasively  my  own.  You  wilt  find 
all  my  great  bits,  my  workings  up,  my  bye-play,  laughs  and  sneers, 
tbe  buainesB  with  ^e  glove,  the  action  of  each  scene,  my  fight, 
dress,  everything  ;  with  copious  annotations  on  the  whole  piece. 
It  is  a  compendium,  sir,  of  unknown  value  to  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning — you  '11  find  it  quite  a  treasure." 

And  the  dying  actor'a  eyes  dilated,  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his 
words  were  delivered  with  a  force  and  rapidity,  in  strange  contrast 
to  his  emaciated  appearance,  as  in  bis  last  moments  the  ruling 
passion  of  hia  life  was  evincing  itself  in  tbe  harmless  egotism  of 
liis  own  perfection  ;  forgetting  that  his  hapless  state,  starved  con- 
dition, and  pauper-eouch,  formed  a  palpable  negative  to  his 
asserted  excellence ;  and  that  bis  whole  life  of  unsuccessful 
Btrugglo,  and  unrewarded  labour,  was  a  flat  refutation  to  his 
implied  talent  aud  opiniated  ability. 

"  No.  I  could  not  let  them  hare  It,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
moment's  breathing..    "  Everytbiog  else — but  not  this.    Dodridgo 
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strove  to  rob  me  of  it,  Ijeforo  ho  loft  us  to  join  tha — the — ay!  the 
Buckston  company.  No,  no,  I  give  it  all,  wholly,  aclcly,  to  you. 
■They  would  have  pillaged  me  of  my  ideas — filched  from  mo  my 
master-piece  of  acting,  and  drawn  down  the  applause  that  was  <Hily 
due  to  me — me,  ivho  digested  all — conceived  the  whole.  No ! 
no  !  no !  "  and,  exhausted  with  his  effort  and  the  long  discouree, 
Benson  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  bock  speechless  on  his  hard 
pallet,  as  he  placed  the  roll  of  papers  in  the  surgeou's  hand. 

Depositing  in  Ills  coat  the  volnDiinoua  manuscript,  and  bending 
a  compassionate  look  on  the  rain  old  man,  who,  in  the  extremity 
of  death  could  thus  expatiate  on  the  brief  triumph  of  his  strutting 
hour,  Kigbtly  with  gentle  solicitude  covered  the  exposed  chest 
of  the  attenuated  pauper  in  the  scanty  bed-clathes,  and  rising, 
proceeded  to  the  door,  to  call  up  the  nurse  and  give  such  directions 
aa  the  sinking  condition  of  his  parent  required,  before  retiring  for 
the  night  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  kbode  ;  hut,  turning  round  as 
he  reached  the  door,  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  miserable  object 
of  his  care,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  player 
sitting  erect  in  bed.  His  spare  chest  and  bony  shoulders,  from 
which  the  tattered  vesture  of  a  shirt  had  fallen  off,  revealed  the 
starting  ribs,  that,  like  circling  hoops,  protruded  harshly  from 
beneath  the  tight  discoloured  skin  ;  hia  eyes  were  open,  and 
appeared  from  the  deep  hollow  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  of 
an  unnatural  size  and  brightness  (  the  few  filaments  of  hia  scanty 
hair  were  glued  with  the  death-sweat  in  patches  on  his  head  and 
brow  ;  his  mouth  was  gaping,  and  the  tremulous  jaw  and  blue  lips 
gave  a  dark  and  cavern  aspect  to  the  wasted  and  paralytic  muacles 
that  encompassed  the  cavity ;  stretching  out  his  long  shrivelled 
arm  and  bony  fingers,  he  faintly  beckoned  the  surgeon  to  return. 
Sightly,  obeying  the  mute  sign,  redosed  the  door,  and  returning  to 
the  bed,  resumed  his  former  seat,  inquiring  in  a  soothing  voioe, 
what  further  he  required, 

"Come  nearer,  good  sir— near — near — er,  close — put  down  your 
ear — listen, "cried  the  patient  in  a  faint  tremulous  whisper,  waving 
with  his  thin  hand  for  the  other  to  approach  closer,  and  placing  one 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  the  other  on  his  arm,  as  ho  leant  over  the 
bed  to  accommodate  his  position  t^  the  surgeon's  ear,  he  added  : 
"  Stay  a  moment  and  seo  the  end^I  am  now  dying — gosping  on 
the  verge  of  life  and  death— Murk  ! — this  is  the  end  of  all — Life's 
last  act  is  on  Nature's  last  scene — and  I — the  expiring  bero  of 
my  own  brief  play — speaking  hia  death  epilogue— you,  the  thin 
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audience  to  m;  buiknipt  benefit,  Eit,lieariiig  the  actor's  moral  period. 
The  prompter's  bell  Bummone  the  slow  deeeending  curtain  of  the 
world — fold  after  fold  it  drope,  even  as  the  portals  of  my  eyes, 
heavy  and  dark,  falls  on  my  earthly  Tieion — "  Then,  laying  hia 
band  on  his  companion's  arm,  to  arouse  all  bis  attention,  muttered, 
"  The  manuscript!  "  and  after  an  instant's  pause,  concluded,  as  a 
faint  smile  of  confidence  lit  up  his  hollow  features,  giving  them  for 
a  moment  a  radiant  aspect :  "  There  is  a  world  elsewhere  !  " 

The  last  brief  sentence  was  given  with  so  much  more  energy 
than  bia  previous  utterance,  that  Kigbtly  remuned  for  a  short  time 
in  expectation  that  he  would  resume  bis  theme,  but  feeling  the 
pressure  on  bis  shoulder  increase,  be  looked  quickly  round,  and 
perceived  by  thejallen  jaw  and  tbe  cold  pallor  of  the  face,  that  his 
poor  patient  had,  in  that  brief  extract,  shaken  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Gently  laying  down  tbe  wasted  body  of  tbe  dead  player,  who, 
despite  his  irregular  bfe,  bis  contemned  profession,  and  degraded 
persiXTi,  had  died  with  a  quotation  on  bis  lips  a  cburcbman  might 
have  envied,  and  drawing  tbo  coarse  sheet  over  tbe  stiffening  fea>- 
tureh,  he  turned  from  the  bed,  saying,  as  be  leil  the  melancholy 
scene : 

"  God  have  mercy  on  thee  !  thy  busy,  troublous  act  is  closed 
indeed  ;  tby  griefs,  tby  cares,  thy  little  jealousies  are  over ;  thy 
hunger,  cold,  and  thirst  is  done  with  ;  tby  weariness  of  limb,  tby 
Bickening  of  tbe  heart  is  past,  tby  momently  triumphs,  thy  gUmpse 
of  happiness,  thy  life-weary  pilgrimage,  is  annulled  for  ever.  Poor 
Yorick !  fare  thee  well !  God  help  tby  suficring,  merry,  and 
enduring  tribe,  for  they  can  pluck  from  festering  care  the  very 
soul  of  true  philosophy — cheerful  contentment," 

And  with  a  mournfiil  step  and  sorrowing  countenance.  Kigbtly 
withdrew  from  the  room  of  death,  and  summoning  to  their  plea- 
surable and  revolting  duty  tbe  privileged  crones  of  tbe  bouse,  to 
perform  mortality's  last  decencies,  the  surgeon  descended  from 
the  low  attic,  and  quitted  for  the  night  the  mansion  of  the  unfor- 
tunate— the  theatre  of  Me  skill  and  practice.  W.  H.  E. 
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UsftUESTiONABLT,  foF  Bomo  yearB  past,  there  has  been  in  this 
country  a  growingfondneas  for  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  this  we  ace  many 
proofs  around  us ;  hut  of  the  impulfle  in  this  direction  which  the  public 
taste  has  received,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  causes  and  effects. 
'  We  observe  both  reciprooally,  in  the  increased  number  of  annual 
exhibitions  of  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings — in  the  establish- 
ricnt  of  Art  Unions — in  the  introduction  of  illustrated  newspapers, 
and  the  growing  practice  of  adding  pictorial  embellishment  to 
books— in  the  variety  of  new  inventions  for  multiplying  copies  of 
designs— in  the  appointment  of  a  Government  Commission  for  the 
promotion  of  Fine  Art — in  the  greater  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  designs  of  i»^amental  manufactm-es  —  in  the  formation  of 
societies  for  preserving  and  inrestfgating  the  works  of  the  sculptors, 
architects,  and  painters  of  the  mediieral  times. 

But  whether  the  advance  of  taste  has  quite  kept  pace  with  the 
progressing  fondness  for  Art,  is  at  least  doubtful.  In  some  depart- 
ments of  design — chiefly  in  those  which  are  exercised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mechanical  processes  of  manufactures — it  may  have 
done  so  ;  it  has  not,  we  think,  in  all.  And  the  reason  that  it 
should  not  is  obvious ;  the  public  has  not  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiarised  with  sufficient  examples  of  high  excellence 
by  which  to  fonn  or  guide  its  taste.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter 
upon  the  mucb^lisputed  questions  of  what  constitutes  "  High  Art  " 
"  or  Low  Art,"  or  of  what  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  and  of 
the  modem  masters.  Enough  for  our  purpose  the  admission, 
which  by  all  will  readily  be  made,  that  Art  has  its  d^p^es  of 
excellence,  and  that  with  its  higher  ones  the  people  at  large  have 
not  extensive  means  of  making  themselves  familiar.  Our  object 
is  to  consider  what  might  be  done  to  extend  their  acquaintance 
with  what,  that  is  truly  admirable,  has  been  accomplished  in  its 
several  departmeats ;  and  the  determination  of  the  standard  by 
which  the  grades  of  merit  should  he  measured  forms  no  necessary 
part  of  this  ques^on. 

Art,  probably,  ie  not  destined  ever  to  flourish  in  this  country 

with  all  the  vigour  wkich  it  attained  in  Southern  Europe.    It  does 
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not  Bcem  nfttlte  to  our  climftte,  vbich  is  too  cold  for  sculpture, 
ftnd  too  dull  for  painting.  But  it  roa^  bo  cultiTated,  though 
exotic,  and  with  care  may  be  to  some  extent  naturalised.     As  a 

Seople  we  are  made  up  of  too  many  elements— have  too  wide  a 
iTersity  of  powers — wholly  to  fail  in  anything  to  which  we  apply 
with  eamestncBS  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  Art  the  country  which  has 
produced  a  Reynolds  and  a  PMinian  need  not  despond.  Thoagh 
we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  adTonce  io  ptunting 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua,  of  Gainsborough,  and  Wilson,  the 
ivtrograde  movement  has  ceased,  and  for  some  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  advance.  As  we  have  stated,  we  cannot  consider 
that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  public  sympathies 
in  the  direction  of  Art  j  but  it  has  commenced,  and  wants  only 
such  aids  and  appliances  as  may  certainly  be,  to  a  considerable 
cjtent,  afforded,  to  increase  its  rate  of  forward  movement. 

Taste  cannot  be  fitly  cultivated  except  by  the  study  of  what  is 
best  in  that  which  has  hitherto  been  effected.  It  cannot  be 
formed  by  precept.  And  to  pursue  that  study  it  is  necessary  that 
examples  be  before  ua.  Without  them  records  are  of  no  avail  ; 
criticism  can  convey  no  distinct  ideas.  The  arts  of  design  are 
not  "  un teachable,  untaught."  There  are  those,  indeed,  who 
hold  that  a  national  school  in  painting  or  in  sculpture  should  grow 
up  by  a  principle  of  self-development,  and  without  extraneous 
aids  ;  and  seme,  applying  a  similar  axiom  to  the  individual 
labourers  in  the  fields  of  invention,  think  t^at  originality  and 
independence  are  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the  efforts  of  self-taught 
and  unaided  genius.  There  are  no  doubt  orders  of  genius  which 
are  most  advantageously  developed  in  an  unadvanced  age.  Cut 
genius  "flames  in  the  forehead"  of  its  period,  whatever  that 
period  may  be.  It  moves  in  the  van  of  the  army  of  men's  minds ; 
and  to  place  itself  there  must  pass  among  the  ranks.  Homer  may 
have  had  no  models — may  have  made  no  formal  study  of  poetry  ; 
hnt  he  was  acquainted  with  the  songs  of  the  bards  that  had  gone 
before  him,  and  familiar  with  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 

The  fear  that  originality  or  vigour  should  be  lost  in  any  depart- 
ment of  mental  octivity  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  prece- 
dent efforts,  is  utterly  without  ground.  The  instinct  of  imitation 
is  indeed  strong  in  the  minds  of  most.  But  the  elements  of 
thought  are  alike  in  all ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  varying  propor- 
tions in  which  thej  nrc  combined  that  originality  results.  Those 
whoiii  we  nntifo  fti  ir/.itators  are  persons  of  limited  knowledge  or 
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of  narrow  sjiupEithies.  To  be  acquainted  with  many  models,  and 
to  imitate  them  all,  U  where  that  genius  exists  which  can  intro- 
duce fresh  Qiatcriala  from  its  own  resources,  and  combine  all  into 
harmonious  unity,  not  to  resemble  others,  but  to  create  widi 
judgment,  decision,  and  facility.  Of  course  we  speak  hero  of 
imitation  not  as  a  deliberate  object,  but  as  an  unconscious  process 
— the  mere  application  of  collected  stores,  without  consideratioa  of 
the  separate  sources  from  which  they  have  been  gradually  drawn 
together. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ca«e  with  purely  mental  proccsaee,  no  one 
will  question  the  importance  in  regard  to  mechanieol  ones — of. 
learning  what  others  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  tlio  means 
by  which  they  have  done  so  ;  and  in  tbe  practice  of  the  Fine  Arts 
there  is  so  much  that  is  mechanical,  that  this  applies  to  them  in 
its  full  force.  Manipulation  must  be  studied  in  the  works  of  others, 
however  independent  we  might  wish  to  be  in  the  matter  of  design. 
To  have  devoted  exclusive  attention  to  a  single  model,  whether 
for  the  conceptions  realised,  or  the  means  by  which  this  is  eifected, 
is  to  have  risked  falling  into  the  manner  of  another — becoming  an 
imitator.  But  to  have  examined  extensively  the  moiit  diverse 
originals  is  to  he  prepared  with  abundant  resources  for  the  easy 
development  of  one's  own  idiosjncracies  of  fancy,  thought,  and 
feeling. 

The  practice  of  Art,  then,  would  be  facilitated  and  improved, 
by  increasing  the  opportunities  possessed  by  students  of  familiar- 
ising themselves  with  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  Those 
opportunities,  in  London,  are  not  great ;  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
persons  of  narrow  pecuniary  means,  they  are  extremely  limited. 
From  the  provinces,  it  must  be  remembered,  our  artiets  are  chiefly 
drafted,  and  from  among  such  as  fall  within  that  category.  By  the 
game  means  improved  taste  would  be  diffused  wnong  the  public,  and . 
demand  stimnlating  supply,  and  supply  producing  fastidiousness, 
the  Bpirit  of  progress  would  ho  fairly  awakened,  and  put  in . 
possession  of  its  fullest  energies. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  or  of  regret,  that  in 
this  country  there  are  few  exhibitions  of  any  kind,  whether  of 
objects  of  Art  or  of  Science,  which  are  open  to  the  public  free  of. 
expense.  Of  the  former  class  there  are  but  two  of  any  considerable 
importanco  that  are  easily  and  to  all  acceBsiblc.  We  have  a 
National  Gallery,  containing  a  choice,  though  but  a  small  collec- ■ 
.    tion  of  pictures  j  and  we  have  a  gallery  of  sculptui-e  at  the  British 
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]f  useum,  wberetQ  are  fonndBome  of  the  beautiful  ideal!  brib  which  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks  bequeathed  to  all  time,  in  marble,  Hampton 
Court,'  too,  may  be  Been  after  a  fashion,  and  die  Dulwich  Oallerj 
more  eatisfactorily,  bj  thoBO  that  hare  leisure  and  meana  to  visit 
them.  But  the  opportunities  possesBcd  bj  the  pet^la  of  liondon, 
of  familiariBing  themBelTes  with  works  of  elassio  excelleuce, 
whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  are  almost  limited  to  these. 
A  gallerjr  of  engraTinga  our  metropolis  does  not  boast  i  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  provincial  town  where  a  collection  of  works 
in  any  department  of  Fine  Art  is  open  to  the  pubUc  gratis.  The 
'.osse  is  different  abroad.  In  Italy  the  people  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  Art.  Her  greatest  painters  and  sculptors  were  nnrtnred 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  They  were  familiarised  with  what  was 
excellent  in  their  respective  professions,  even  from  the  cradle. 
The  tendencies  of  the  mind  are  determined  in  early  youth.  Its 
growth  is  modified  by  the  food  then  supplied ;  and  the  natural 
diversities  of  its  individual  types  are  harmonised  by  surrounding 
oircumstauceB  of  place  and  period.  Therefore  it  was  that  in  Art 
the  Italians  eventually  attained  to  bo  great  excellence.  The 
same,  in  a  much  more  limited  degree,  is  true  of  Spain,  of  some 
parts  of  Qermany,  of  the  Netlterlands,  of  France.  But  in 
England  taste  is  acquired  as  wo  learn  a  foreign  language — by  the 
formal  study  of  our  riper  years  :  it  does  not  come  to  us,  like  our 
vernacular,  by  a  process  unconsciously  gona  through. 
This  was,  however,  yet  more  enunentiy  the  case 

"  In  our  young  fcftrs,  when  George  the  Tliird  waa  kiug  ; " 

and  when  tbo  woodcuts  of  Hover's  spelling-hoc^,  the  ornamental 
borders  of  "Christmas  pieces."  and  the  caricatures  in  the  shop 
windows,  very  different  in  their  artistic  oUaracter  from  tiiose  of 
.  Punch,  were  the  principal  works  of  Art  that  gladdened  youthful 
eyes.  Our  children,  indeed,  are  brought  up  in  a  world  of  wood'- 
cuts  and  lithography,  of  an  order  greatly  superior  to  what 
belonged  to  those  days  :  and  for  this  reason,  independently  of 
others,  it  may  ho  expected  that  they  shall  advance  beyond  their 
fathers  in  respect  to  taste  in  Art :  but  we  must  furnish  them  with 
other  facilities  before  considerable  results  can  be  expected. 

What  we  would  propose,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  is  the 
establishment,  not  in  London  only,  but  in  the  provinces,  of  Galleries 
of  Art  for  the  people.  We  are  not  so  visionary  as  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  practicable'  to  form  collections  of  high-class  paintingH 
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for  this  purpose ;  and  stitl  less  that  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
palaces  of  Italy  can  supply  ApoHos  and  Yenuses  for  onr  Liverpoola 
and  Binningliams.  But  let  us  at  least  have  what  we  may. have 
cheaply  and  easily,  and  in  its  kind  truly  excellent. 

Half  a  loaf — it  is  unfortunate  (Aw  proverb  should  be  musty — is 
better  than  no  bread  :  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  paintings 
and  sculpture,  there  might  yet  be  formed  galleries  of  engravings 
and  choice  casts.  Nay,  to  us  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  in 
those  places  where  the  greatest  faciUties  exist  for  the  public  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  Art  in  its  highest  departments, 
so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  afford  the  subsidiary  aids  that 
may  be  derived  from  such  sources.  Engraving  indeed,  as  an 
independent  art,  is  well  worthy  of  study  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  as 
illustrative  of  painting,  there  can  be  no  gallery  so  rich  that  it 
ebould  Bcom  the  service  this  is  capable  of  rend^rg. 

Our  National  Gallery  possesses  but  four  works  that  bear  the 
name  of  Raffael :  for  the  cost  of  one  of  them  we  might  have  ii 
series  of  the  best  prints  from  his  designs,  with  frames  and  exhibi- 
.tion  room  complete.  And  who  but  would  wish  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  designs  of  Raffael 
than  the  National  Gallery,  Hampton  Court,  and  Mr.  Colnaghi's 
window  can  afford  ?  It  is  true  that  his  works  may  be  studied  at 
the  Print  Boom  of  the  British  Museum  :  but  the  trouble  of  getting 
admission,  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  engravings,  and  the  incon- 
venient situation  rf  the  building  itself,  virtually  exclude  the  mass 
ef  the  intelligent  public  from  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  facility  with  which  galleries  of  the 
kind  we  advocate  might  he  formei  has  been  the  impediment  to 
their  introduction.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  thought  that 
works  wliidi  might  be  procured  at  so  small  a  comparative  expense, 
were  too  insignificant  to  be  allowed  a  draw  upon  "the  pocket  of 
the  nation."  It  may  indeed  have  been  considered,  that  to  ari^nge- 
an  eitenaivc  collection  would  require  a  building  on  a  scale  of 
expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objects  to  be  exhibited.  But 
it  is  not  held  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  nation's  pocket  to  pur- 
chase high-class  engravings,  even  at  fancy  prices,  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  them  away  in  portfolios  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and, 
though  we  are  far  from  disapproving  this  investment  of  the  public 
money,  we  think  the  more  advantage  the  people  can  derive  from 
their  expenditure  the  better.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  know,  that  at 
^Mi  other  ci5st  than  that  of  trouble  and  time,  we  may  inspect  oar 
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propert;  in  tbe  great  Bloomsbmy  building  ;  though  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  even  this  is  not  true.  But  it  would  be  mucK 
inoro  agreesblo  to  have  our  purchases  framed  and  hung  up  where 
ire  could  examine  them  at  anj  leisure  moment,  without  preliiuiDar; , 
ceremouy  or  delay.  And,  as  well-framed  engravings  are  as  safe 
under  glass  as  in  portfolios,  it  might  be  well  if  a  selection  of  tbo 
very  best  prints  In  the  Museum  wero  tnDde  for  this  purpose  ;  so 
that,  being  themselvcB  admirable  works  of  Art,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentations of  admirable  works  in  another  department  of  Art,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  "  the  million,"  instead  of 
being  reserved  for  that  of  the  occasional  visitor. 

If  the  example  were  set  in  the  metropolis,  of  the  formation  of  a. 
gallery  of  engravings,  we  doubt  not  it  would  soon  bo  followed  ia 
many  provincial  towns.  Not  to  revert  to  the  more  important 
objects  we  have  afready  considered,  what  honest  burgher,  in  a 
country  town,  when  visited  by  a  friend  from  another  part  of  the 
country,  but  would  he  glad'  of  some  "  show-placo,"  to  which  hs 
might  cheaply  introduce  his  guest,  and  gently  drop  him  there 
during  the  hours  of  business  ?  And  what  friend  from  afar  but 
woidU  be  glad  of  any  aid  to  help  Lim  over  some  of  the  slow  hours 
of  a  provincial  ■  town  ?  Should  this  paper  meet  the  eye  of  any 
obese  alderman  who  may  bo  aniioofl  to  purchase  to  himself,  at  tha 
cost  of  a  few  thousands,  an  enduring  fame  In  his  native  city,  wc 
assure  him,  thijt  he  could  not  more  surely,  or  more  sensiWy 
accomplish  his  object,  than  by  presenting  to  his  townsmen  a  gallery, 
of  engravings,  rich  in  its  illustrations  of  Raffacl  and  Corregio. 

We  will  fiot  here  consider  what  rules  might  be  advisable,  to 
guide  in  the  choice  and  arranganent  of  subjects  for  a  purpose  like 
this.  No  doubt,  if  galleries  oT  the  kind  became  common,  they 
would  differ  widely  froi*  one  another  in  the  degrees  of  proniinenca 
given  to  porticular  departments,  according  to- the  particular  tastes- 
of  those  who  governed  the  Belectioas, 

In  some  committees  there  might  be  an  overbalancing  influence 
in  favour  of  Italian,  in  some  of  German  or  Flemish,  in  some,  per- 
haps, of  English  Art.  Some  might  more  willingly  collect  the 
■works  of  an  early,  some  of  a  later  period.  In  this  eollection.^wo 
should,  find  a  preponderance  of  historical  subjects  ;  in  that,  ot 
landscapes  ;  in  a  third  of  portFtuturc.  The  illustration  of  the  art 
of  engraving  might  be  the  leading  object  in  one  case  ;  of  one  or 
more  schools  of  painting  in '  another.  And  the  dissimilarity 
between  individual  collections  would  add  greatly  to  their  aggregate 
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value.     A  national  gallery  of  engraTings  should,  however,  tCne 

at  once  aa  a  commeotary  on  the  Art  itself,  poBsesBing  the  be^t 
specimeDs  of  STery  period  and  school ;  and  as  a  aupplement  to 
the  picture  gallery,  Berving  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with 
the  deBigns,  at  least,  of  Bome  of  those  great  artists,  of  whoso 
paintings  we  can  at  best  possess  but  a  very  small  numbec  of 
spectDtens. 

Although,  unquestionably,  to  form  anything  worthy  to  bo  con- 
sidered a  national  collection,  would  require  a  large  space  for 
hanging  the  prints,  this  might  possibly  be  obtained  mor^  easily 
and  at  less  eipcuso  than  at  first  appears.  The  same  attentlou 
with  regard  to  the  amount  and  direction  of  iho  light  required  for 
pictures,  would  not  be  necessary  ;  and  a  building  in  stories  might 
therefore  be  available  :  but  of  course  the  most  convenient  form  of 
structure  would  be  one  of  a  single  story  lighted  from  above.  A 
floor  over  stores  or  ofSces  might  be  used  ;  or,  as  but  little  height 
would  be  wanted,  and  as  4he  most  desirable  light  would  Co  from 
above,  it  might  be  formed  in  a- Square  or  Park  without  much 
detracting  from  the  openness  of  the  situation  ;  it  might  even  ho 
partially  sunk  in  the  ground.  In  this,  however,  wo  speak  only  of 
what  would  be  practicable  :  not  of  what  would  be  desirable,  or 
probably  requiaite. 

Possibly  space  might  be  found  for  the  purpose  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  one  respect,  that  would  be  the  most  eligible  place  : 
the  Gallery  and  Print  Hoom  would  thus  be  kept  in  connection. 
At  Paris  there  is  a  gallery  of  engravings  in  the  Bibliothequfi 
Royale.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  sufficient  space  could  be 
afforded  in  the  Great  Russell-street  ytablishment ;  as  we  believe 
the  enlarged  building  will  not  be  too  extensive  for  its  various  col- 
lections. Another  appropriate  site  would  be  the  National  Gallery. 
That  is  not  indeed  at  present  sufficiently  capacious  even  for  our  . 
small  collection  of  pictures  ;  but'.apon  this  account  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  enlarged  without  delay.  This  might  he  done  by 
the  removal  of  the  workhouse  behind  it,  an  institution  for  which  a. 
hnndrcd  sites  ns  eligible  inight  be  found  ;  and  if  the  space  BO 
gained  were  Uot  sufficient,  an  extension  might  be  obtained  by 
throwing  a  covered  way  across  Fanton-street  (!),  at  a  height  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  passage  of  waggons  beneath,  and  appropriating 
a  portion  of  the  ground-  On  the  north  side,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  tenements  of  very  little  value.    '       '  '       ,  ' 

^As  the  subject  is  one  contiected  with  tliat   we  have   undcr^ 
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OonsideratioD,  we  will  take  tliis  opportimitf  of  uttering  our  protest 
agaiust  the  removal  of  the  National  Collection  of  Pictures  from  its 
proseat  location.  An  equallj  eligible  aituation  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find.  It  haa  been  propoBed  to  remoTe  it,  in  order  to 
(pve  more  space  to  the  annual  eshibitions.  Now  the  annual  eihibi- 
ttoiiB  have  onlj  been  held  in  that  building  upon  sufierance  ;  and  it 
is  not  right  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  ou^t  the  rightiul 
tenants.  The  annual  exhibitions  are  open  for  three  months  in  the 
year  ;  and  as  money  is  paid  for«dmisuon,  those  who  go,  go  with 
maliee  prepetue,  and  with  the  intention  of  staying  so  many  hours 
as  they  may  find  necessary  in  order  to  make  themselvea  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  several  roraos.  A  very  great 
majority  of  the  visitantB  go  but  once  in  the  season ;  and  few  attend 
more  ^an  two  or  three  times.  Persons  go  either  from  ft  real 
desire  to  observe  the  products  of  British  art  or  British  industry,  or 
because  the  eihibition  is  one  of  the  fashionable  lounges — one  of 
the  things  that  must  be  "  done."  To  either  class  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  the  exhibition-rooms  are  at  Charing- 
cross  or  at  Fimlioo,  at  Westminster  or  in  the  Regent's  Park.  A 
day  is  devoted  to  .the  visit,  and  any  of  these  localities  is  easily 
reached  as  a  part  of  the  day's  business.  We  believe  that  the 
removal  of  this  exhibition  a  mile  further  to  the  west  or  north 
would  make  very  little  difference  in  the  number  of  shillings  received 
for  admissions. 

But  to  have  the  National  Gallery  in  a  situation  easily  accesuble 
at  all  times  to  the  largest  number  of  the  citizens,  is  a  matter  t^ 
much  more  importance.  The  great  value  of  this  institution  is,  that 
the  admittance  being  free,  yrsons  can  pay  frequent  visits,  and 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  admirable  works  it  contains,  in  a 
manner  they'  could  not  were  they  able  only  to  visit  it  at  long 
intervals.  It  is  a  place  to  which  a  spare  ten  minutes  may  at  any 
time  be  well  devoted:  and  the  locality' it  now  occupies  is  one 
easily  to  be  reached  from  all  directions,  sufficiently  free  from  the 
denser  smoke  of  the  city,  marked  out  from  the  open  place  before  it, 
for  a  National  monument  of  sonie  kind,  and  affording  facilities  for  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  building, — a  matter  of  high  importance. 

Galleries  of  casts  might  effect  for  sculpture  what  engravings 
would  do  for  painting.  la  ia  true,  that  the  best  casts  form  but 
very  inadequate  representatives  of  Greek  marbles ;  but  they  are 
better  than  drawings  ;  and  verbal  descriptions  are  only  vaUiable 
in  connexion  with  some  such  aids  to  the  imagination.  ^ 
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The  Koyal  Academy,  we  believe,  is  in  pOBBesBion  of  s  good 
collection  of  casts.  A  few  of  tliem  etand  in  the  hall  of  the 
National  Galley  ;  but  the  greater  number  kk  not  open  to  public 
view.  No  doubt  without  being  bo  they  the  better  subserve  the 
purposed  of  Btudj  to  the  pupils ;  ond  it  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  Academy  should  yield  them  up  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  We  should,  however,  provide  ourselves  with 
another  set  for  the  metropolis  j  being  careful,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  obtain  copies  of  all  the  moat  celebrated  Greek  originals; 
and  every  large  provincial  towil  should  have  likewise  its  gaUery  of 

Such  collections  as  we  havo  apoken  of  would  be  advantageous 
alike  to  the  professional  student,  the  amateur,  and  "  the  people." 
Our  direct  object  is  to  obtain  a  rational  means  of  amusement  and 
instruction  for  the  last.  For  them  wo  think  galleries  of  paintingg 
might  be  formed,  which,  if  not  altogether  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  most  highly  cultivated  tastes,  would  yet  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own.  A  good  nucleus  for  one  such  gathering  might 
be  found  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  cartoons  and  pictures 
exhibited  in  1846-7  at  Westminster  Hall.  The  artists  would, 
no  doubt;  be  glad  to  realise  anything  by  their  large  canvasses,  a 
hope  which  must  have  forsaken  the  unsuccessful  candidates  as 
soon  as  the  prizes  were  awarded.  The  labour  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  works  for  the  competition  there,  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  lost.  Some  asylum  should  be  provided  for  pieces  possessing 
very  considerable  merit,  but  which,  from  their  large  size,  are 
unfit  for  any  ordmaiy  room.  Or  studio.  If  no  more  were  given 
for  these  than  the  value  of  the  canvaAS,  it  would  yet  be  a  benefit 
to  many  of  the  painters  ;  and  they  might  be  permitted  to  redeem 
their  pieturee  at  the  same  cost,  should  they  be  able  to  dispcae 
of  them  to  more  advantage.  They  would  thus  gain  an  opportunity 
at  least  of  bringing  their  works  before  the  public,  and  the  chance 
of  finding  purchasers.  If  means  admitted,  a  more  liberal  course 
might  be  pursued  ;  and  some  pictures  might  be  purchased  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  collec- 
tion. But  for  the  object  in  view  it  is  not  important  that  the 
collection  should  he  permanoat ;  and  occasional  changes  of  a  part, 
at  least,  would  even  be  dewrable.  Were  several  of  such  gaOeries 
formed,  either  in  the  metropolis  or  in  provincial  towns,  they 
might  sometimes  make  exchanges  with  each  other. 
•('For  galleries   of  this  order  no  eipeuuve  building  would  be 
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required.  Space  and  tight  would  be  the  grand  requisites.  The 
experiment  might  be  tried  in,  hired  rooms,  or  temporory  gtrac- 
turea.  The  laeanB  to  make  it  need  not  he  targe,  and  might  be 
raised  bj  eubBcription,  or  b;  the  proceeds  of  a  monster  exhibition, 
got  up  for  the  purpose ;  though  the  ohjecl  would  be  one  worth;  of 
a  parliamentary  grant.  Admissions  to  the  gallery  itself  might  be 
charged  for,  as  was  the  case  at  Westminster,  for  a  month  or  two 
after  its  opening.  Once  fatrly  established,  a  collection  thus  drawn 
together  would  be  rapidly  enlarged  by  presentations  and  bequests; 
and  artists  might  he  allowed,  under  certun  restrictions,  to  deposit 
worlcB  without  resigning  their  property  in  them.  In  this  manner 
it  would  combine  the  character  of  a  public  collection  and  a 
painters'  bazaar ;  of  a  Mational  Gallery,  and  on  Academy 
Exhibition. 

Provincial  towns,  whilst  aiming  at  the  same  object  on  this  com- 
plex plan,  should  keep  in  view  particularly  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  native  talent.  They  should  make  it  a  part  of 
their  design,  to  form,  gradually,  permanent  galleries  of  the  best 
works  of  their  own  painters  ;  and  thus  that  strong  feeling  of 
emulation  would  be  excited,  which  is  the  surest  guide  to  worthy 
achievement.  There  are  few  of  our  large  towns  but  might  open 
creditable  exhibitions,  could  thej  bring  a  selection  of  the  best 
works  of  their  native  or  adopted  artists.  To  give  a  single 
instance,  Bristol, — a  town,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  more 
distingidshed  for  the  production  than  the  support  of  talent, 
though  perhaps  rather  unfairly  rated  for  its  neglect  of  Chatterton, 
Bird,  and  Savage, — Bristol  was  the  birthplace  of  Lawrence, 
Fyne,  Miillcr,  the  two  Fripps,  and  Jackson,  as  likewise  of  the 
sculptor  Bailey ;  it  was  the  adopted  home  of  Bird :  Danby  we 
believe  was  born  there  ;  it  was  there  at  least  that  he  formed  his 
style,  and  achieved  his  first  honours:  Johnstone,  a  young  artist 
who  would  have  earned  abmidant  distinction  had  he  lived,  but 
who  died  and  loft  no  name  beyond  his  native  city,  was  bora  there : 
and  among  those  of  its  artists,  who  are  only  beginning  to  make 
themselves  known  in  London,  are  West,  whose  sketches  of  Welsh 
river  scenery  have  attracted  much  attention ;  Dighton,  whoee 
powerful  picture  of  Stonehenge,  or  rather  composition  from 
StoBchenge,  with  a  stormy  sky,  could  not  have  been  passed 
without  notice  at  the  last  Westminster  exiubition  ;  Branwhite. 
Hewett,  and  the  younger  MiiUer,  And  in  this  enumeration, 
we  should  not  omit  to  mention  Blackwood's  "  Sketeher  ;  ".  a% 
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amateur  poBseesing  the  highest  artiBtio  abilities,  and  most  refined 
feeling ;  one  who,  whether  working  with  the  pencil  or  pen,  can 
gire  Talnahle  lesBOns  to  the  professors  of  the  Art. 

The  club  system  as  jet  is  but  imperfectly  developed.  It 
began  with  mercantile  and  scientific  uBsociations.  Then  it  toot  a 
luxurious  form  among  those  clftsses  who  stood  least  iu  need  of 
the  adyantnges  to  bo  commanded  by  the  union  of  pecuniary 
means.  The  establishment  of  the  Whittiagton  greatly  eitended 
its  benefits.  It  offers  now,  in  its  various  forms,  cheap  dining- 
rooms,  cheap  drawing-rooma,  cheap  smoking-rooms,  cheap  billiard- 
rooms  ;  it  extends  t6  the  middle  classes  some  of  the  luxuries  that 
before  belonged  only  to  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy.  The  prin- 
ciple of  union  has  more  to  accomplish.  It  may  give  ua  halls  of 
sculpture  and  picture  galleries.  It  may  extend  its  benefits  in  one 
form  and  another,  to  the  lower  and  wider  circles  of  society.  And 
when  the  rich  exert  themselves  to  give  to  the  poor  advantages, 
which  the  latter  could  not  else  command,  they  are  forming  bonds 
of  union  between  the  two  classes,  suCh  as  the  temper  of  the 
'  times  renders  it  every  way  desirable  to  establish.  To  make  a 
people  contented,  the  first  grand  requisite  is  to  supply  them  with 
food  :  but  the  next  is  to  furnish  them  with  amusement. 

Sigma. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  CONSOLATION. 

PHiLOLOGiaTa  have  defined  consolation  to  be,  in  some  n 
an  alleviation  of  misery — the  imparting  of  comfort  under  circum- 
stances of  distress  ;  hut  the  innermost  signification  of  the  word 
is  scarcely  expressed  by  the  definition.  It  is  a  sympathy  that  has 
become  incarnate  ;  and  in  its  new  existence  in  the  trials  of  life,  it 
is  exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  and  abuses  to  which  poor  human 
nature  is  liable. 

The  power  of  giving  consolation  iinplies  a  mental  collectedness 
over  the  person  who  receives  it ;  the  consoler  and  the  consoled 
are  thus  the  Mentor  and  Telemachus  in  the  book  of  gi-Ief.  In 
the  very  insolence  of  a  superiority  that  has  been  the  gift  of  circum- 
stances we  realise  a  portion  of  the  feftrful  truth  of  Eochefoucauld's 
maxim,  "  Bans  radversitd  de  nos  meilleurs  amis,  nous  trouvous 
qiidquc  chose  qui  ne  nous  dSplait  pas  ;  "  we  dare  to  point  to  Hope 
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with  her  uplifted  finger,  and  boldly  show  tiie  path  to  the  resting- 
place  of  •orrow. 

There  are  few  men  who  do  not  conmder  coasolation  u  a  necea- 
eary  appendage  to  frieadahip,  a  worldly  humaniftod  virtoe,  which, 
like  charity,  may  be  called  into  action,  or  omitted  altogether,  as 
it  best  suits  the  iuclination.  Let  one  mtm  say  to  another,  "  I 
hare  lost  all  that  I  possessed  in  the  world.  My  pilgrimage  must 
begin  again."  Ere  ^e  friend  reply,  let  him  draw  aside  the  veil 
of  outward  feeling,  and  search  his  heart.  He  ia  grieved  ;  perhaps' 
not  deeply,  but  rexatiously.  His  friend  may  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  within  his  reach  the  higher  pleasorea  of  society, 
and  his  hospitality  has  robbed  him  of  many  doll  and  languid 
hours  ;  but  now  hia  table  can  no  longer  be  spread  for  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  there  are  few  among  hia  old  associates  who  will  not  ehnnk 
from  an  iutimaey  with  a  man  <^  fallen  fortunes.  Does  not  ke  even 
foel  a  strange  reluctance,  a  secret  chill,  a  presentiment  of  embar* 
rassment,  and  estrangement  as  he  grasps  his  hand  ?  It  is  by- 
play of  every  day  acting,  though  he  may  feel  how  unworthy  the 
character  is  that  ho  assumes  ;  but  if,  without  one  selfish  glance  of 
retrospection,  one  c»eful  inquiiy  into  the  dark  future,  he  can 
take  that  friend's  hand  within  his  own,  and  can  «ay  to  him, 
honestly  and  truly,  "  Hope  for  better  things  ;  it  is  an  ordeal 
which  will  show  more  clearly  your  faith  and  energy  :  God  speed 
you  on  your  way  !  " — then  the  spirit  that  is  tned  meets  bis 
gratefully  and  confidingly,  and  bis  words  are  remembered  for  a 
life-time. 

How  many  well-meaning  persons  appear  to  have  a  scent  for 
the  grief-stncken  1  They  hasten  to  pour  upon  them  their 
'treasured  maxims  with  the  dignity  of -a  philosopher.  It  is  eeldont 
that  these  conventional  consolers  remember,  that  it  is  not  every 
degree  of  grief  that  consolation  can.  approach  :  it  may  bend  over 
the  brmk  of  the  well,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  water  ;  for  until 

" the  Btrong  houiB 

Conquer  him," 
the  ear  of  the  sufferer  is  closed  to  the  voice  that  giyea  it  utterance. 
There  is  a  patronage  too  about  this  species  of  consolation.  They 
would  do  well  to  recollect  that,  in  its  contact  with  the  world,  the 
spirit  is  bruised  bnt  not  broken.  Gtrief,  privation,  or  misconstruc- 
tion may  bend  it  for  a  while,  but  they  will  not  tie  down  its  indo- 
mitable nature  ;  a  hasty  touch  may  uacoil  the  spring,  and  its 
elaatiotty  will  be  restored. 
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Reader,  in  the  heavy  hour  that  caUs  to  jou  to  ulminiBter  coq- 
Boltttion,  remember  this :  he  that  requires  your  enccour  is  your 
comrade  iu  the  combat  with  trial  and  sorrow — stronger  coemi^B 
than  cuiraBB  ever  shielded  in  daja  of  old.  His  lips  are  parched 
with  thirst ;  he  asks  you  not  for  water,  yet  there  is  a  mute  peti- 
tjon  in  his  eye  that  shall  not  pass  unanswered.  For  the  sake  of 
the  brother  who  shared  your  cup  iu  childhood,  stretch  forth  your 
gourd  to  his  lipB>  Time  has  witnessed  faithfully  that  we  never 
yet  robbed  oarselvea  in  giving  aid  to  another  whose  need  was  true. 
Speak  to  him,  then,  in  faith,  in  hope,  in  truth  ;  and  the  feelings 
which  these  words  embody  ao  feebly,  shall  be  renewed  a  hundred- 
fold. A.  P. 
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It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  strong  man,  sound  in  every 
portion  of  his  frame,  except  only  in  one  small  spot  of  one  vital 
Ot^^an,  is  prostrated  by  the  disease  of  that  one  spot,  racked  with 
pain,  wasted  with  sickness,  and  his  whole  eiiBteuce  embittered. 

So  it  will  sometimes  happen  in  a  state.  Some  one  vital  portion, 
neglected  and  deranged,  will  poison  and  thwart  the  action  of  all 
the  rest,  and  render  null  and  void  the  best  efforts  of  legislation. 

"  How  can  we  hope  !  what  can  be  expected  !  Towhatendare 
our  straggles ! "  So  say  our  philanthropists  and  patriots. 
"Reforms  are  won{  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad;  grand  dis- 
coveries are  made  in  science  ;  we  have  cheap  literature  and  cheap 
bread  ;  food  for  the  mind,  food  for  the  body.  To  what  end  is  it 
all  ?  Crime  increases  ;  pauperism  increases  ;  a  uckly  population 
multiplies.  Twenty-five  millions  yearly  are  spent  on  gin.  Nearly 
as  much  more  on  tobacco  and  beer.  The  people — the  masses-— 
are  no  better  off  than  before  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  The 
upper  classes  are  weighed  down  with  rates  and  tues.     It  is  all  in 

Did  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  ever  try  to  originate  great 
thoughts,  or  pursue  an  energetic  course  of  action,  while  suffering 
under  some  wasting  and  enervating  disease  ;  and  while,  at  the 
same  time,  surrounded  by  dirt,  noise,  confusing  numbers,  without 
privacy,  comfort,  or  quiet  ?     If  such  an  attempt  was  ever  made. 
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it  was  neTer  successful.  Under  these  influcncea  the  gnidiog  mind 
would  be  dendened,  the  spirit  could  not  aspire,  the  languid  frame 
would  sink  liettesa. 

But  this  case,  supposed  for  one  man  or  a  few  men,  is  now  and 
has  been  for  ages  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 
That,  under  their  circumstances,  bo  many  men  of  intellect  and 
power  belong  to  their  elasa,  and  hare  stepped  out  from  it ;  and 
timt  so  man;  who  remain  among  them  are  sound  thinkers  and 
energetic  doers,  is  tronderful.  To  use  a  Scripture  expression,  wo 
maj  saj  of  them,  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint."  They  are  crowded  into  narrow  precincts  ;  pent  up  amid 
noise,  confusion,  and  dirt.  Tlie  light  of  heaven  is  obscured  in 
their  narrow  dwellings  ;  the  free  air  is  poisoned  by  noxious  exha- 
lations. They  become  old  twenty  years  before  their  time.  They 
die  at  a  period  that  measures  scarcely  half  that  of  their  wealthy 
brothers. 

"  How  can  this  be  !"  inciuires  the  casual  observer.  '•  We  see 
your  great  towns,  your  rows  of  buildings,  your  scores  of  streets, 
your  miles  of  suburbs.  Your  people  must  be  well  lodged,  well 
circumstanced.     Here  are  undeniable  evidences  of  it," 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  the  facts  under  these  appear- 
ances, but  it  is  no  less  certain.  These  are  the  habitations  of  other 
classes,  but  none  of  them  are  appropriated  to  the  people.  The 
swarming  mnltitudes  who  man  the  ships,  and  work  in  the  wharfs, 
and  toil  in  the  workshops  and  the  factories,  who  lay  the  railroads, 
and  build  the  houses,  and  cultivate  the  ground— they  who  are 
emphatically  called  the  millions,  because  they  so  greatly  out- 
number the  other  classes,  inhabit  none  of  these  locahties  you  have 
observed. ,  The  smallest,  the  least  convenient  of  these,  would 
afford  room  and  appliances  for  four  families  belonging  to  the 
labouring  class.  Such  a  house  as  is  required  for  one  man  of 
moderate  influence  contoins  space  enough  for  twenty  of  them,  and 
more  comforts  and  conveniences  than  are  shared  among  twenty. 
They  live,  thus  crowded  together,  in  lanes  wedged  in  between  tho 
streets  that  you  traverse  ;  in  bye  places  and  waste  corners  ;  in 
alleys  without  thoroughfares ;  in  courts,  the  entrances  to  which 
you  pass  without  seeing  them.  And  these  places,  which,  because 
they  are  thus  crowded  with  life,  are  (for  this  is  the  condition  of 
our  being)  replete  with  refuse  matter  of  the  most  offensive  kind, 
are  witlwut  any  of  the  contrivances  which  civilisation  has  applied 
to  the  clearing  away  of  these  disgusting  conditions  of  life.    Instead 
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of  a  tenfold  supply  of  wnter  to  wash  them  away,  tliere  ia  none  ; 
instead  of  a  tenfold  supply  of  air  for  bo  many  human  beings,  there 
is  none  tliat  is  not  vitiated.  Ail  that  is  impure  is  retted  there, 
in  those  bubbling,  reeking  poison-pitB,  called  ceaspocJs,  or  slowly 
crairls  out  along  open  gutters.  The  men  who  have  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  go  homewards  to  such  places  as  these,  stop  by  the 
way — too  many  of  them — at  the  gin-palaces  blazing  with  light, 
and  before  they  enter  their  wretched  homes,  where  their  pale 
wives  and  sickly  children  are  waiting  for  them,  are  besotted,  or 
their  blood  fevered,  and  after  a  short  period  their  bodies  sink  the 
easier,  by  reaction,  under  the  infection  of  typhus  or  some  other 
deadly  disease,  and  their  families  become  paupers.  What  can 
snch  men  do  ?  How  can  they  improve  or  advance  ?  For  them 
civilisation  has  done  nothing.  For  them  science  and  art  have  never 
been  applied  to  the  domestic  comforts  of  life.  The  rushes  on  the 
floor,  which  our  warm  carpets  have  supplanted,  would  still  be 
luxury  to  them.  For  want  of  leisure  and  peace,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  nor  the  creations  of  genius. 
For  them  there  has  been  no  Newton,  and  no  Shakspeare.  Nay, 
as  recent  investigations  too  fully  proved,  to  many  of  them  Christ 
has  never  spoken  Hla  words  of  love  and  power.  Their  children,  in 
many  instances,  it  was  found,  had  never  heard  His  name. 

The  better  state,  the  improved  condition  of  the  upper  classes 
with  which  this  is  all  compared,  is  itself  a  very  imperfect  one,  in  all 
relating  to  the  laws  of  health  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  duration  of 
life  is,  even  nnder  the  best  circumstances,  ehortenad  beyond  what 
we  can  probably  imagine  at  present.  Even  the  Queen's  palace  is 
surrounded  with  malaria  ;  and  under  the  widest  and  grandest 
streets,  there  is  collected,  by  the  erroneous  form  of  the  sewers  and 
the  want  of  water,  a  noisome  stream,  generating  poison,  which  escapes 
through  the  gratings  by  the  pavement,  and  enters  throogh  the 
drains  into  the  houses.*  The  consequences  are — the  neaiiy  uni- 
versal dyspepsia,  the  manifold  diseases  of  children,  and  the  occa- 
sional epidemics  which  alarm  the  whole  population.  To  the  latter 
inflictions,  doubtless,  the  occasional  escape  of  poisonous  exhala- 
tions from  the  crowded  localities  of  the  poor  contribute.  For  all 
.  these  inflictions,  the  family  physician  is  called  in,  medicines  and 
diet  are  ordered,  and  change  of  air,  or  a  visit  to  the  sea-side, 
prescribed. 
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But  obBorre  the  consequences  to  the  working  man.  In  walking 
along  some  thoroughfare,  you  may  occaaionaliy  obseiTe  in  an  open 
workshop,  a  man  at  some  mechanical  operation — perhaps,  a  turaSF 
ftt  his  lathe.  You  are  ottraoted  by  bis  clever  mode  of  finishing 
np  his  work,  and  stand  looking  on.  You  are  sorry  to  see  him  so 
pale  and  ligtlesa  in  appearance.  PreeeBtly,  joa  have  a  sensatim 
of  sickness,  and  become  conscious  of  a  disgusting  odour  which  |*o- 
ceeda  from  a  guUy-hoJe  just  behind.  You  hurry  off,  perhaps 
visiting  a  chemist's  by  the  way,  to  banish  your  nausea  by  some 
stimulant.  But  what  becomes  of  the  workman  ?  After  his  day's 
monotonous  occupation,  during  which  he  constantly  breathed  the 
noisome  stench  which  drove  you  away,  he  sets  oS  to  go  home  to 
something  still  worse,  still  more  poisonous.  If  he  too  feels  a 
itimulant  necessary  to  excite  his  sickened  stomach,  and  if  b« 
becomes  a  gin  drinker,  can  you  wonder  ?  For  him  there  can  be 
Oo  dieting,  no  course  of  medicine,  nor  the  sea-side  fen:  his  family. 
A  month  after,  you  pass  that  way  and  do  not  see  him.  He  is  in 
his  grave — in  the  comer  of  the  churchyard  appropriated  to 
paupers,  and  his  widow  and  children  are  in  the  Union  Workhouse. 
What  heart,  what  time,  what  capAcity  could  that  man,  or  such  oa 
be,  have,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  opportunities  of  the 
age  ?  With  what  reason  can  jou  oipect,  that  while  such  things 
last,  crime,  or  pauperism,  or  drunkenness,  will  diminish. 

It  is  because  we  feel  that  the  want  of  efficient  sanitary  arrange- 
ments is  at  the  foundation  of  these  great  evils  of  our  population, 
that  we  look  upon  the  measures  which  are  about  to  be  introduced 
as  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  the  consequences  of  which  will  he 
great  beyond  calculation,  and  that  we  watch  the  proceedings  of 
Government  on  this  subject  with  anxious  interest.  They  have 
began  firmly  and  well.  Let  every  well-wisher  to  hia  country 
strengthen  their  hands  to  go  on  well  ;  to  introduce  a  good  measure, 
and  to  appoint  the  right  men  to  earrj  it  into  operation.  The  men, 
whose  unwearied  labours  of  more  than  ten  years  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  Legislature  to  this  woi^,  deserve  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  will  be  remembered  with 
honour  and  reverence  in  generations  to  come.  When  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  standing  outside  the  doors  of  the  houses,  hseause  - 
within  the  air  was  dangerous  to  breathe,  wrote  down  on  the  spot 
literal  descriptions  of  what  he  saw  in  Lamb's  Fields  and  the  courts 
aud  lanes  of  Bethnal  Green  and  Wliitechapel,  and  thus  improved 
to  the  utmost  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Chadwick  (in  the  Poor-Law 
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Commiasion)  threw  into  his  hands — that  earnest  deairc  to  effect 
a  change,  which  then  inspired  him,  was  {ranght  with  consequences 
which  will  stretch  onward  beyond  his  hfc  into  future  times.  When 
he  then,  by  the  simple  truth  of  thoae  descriptions — a  truth  stronger 
and  more  pitiful  than  any  fiction,  moved  the  heads  of  the  Church 
and  the  members  of  the  Qovemment  to  inquiry,  and  created  an 
impression  on  the  country  wtuch  has  grown  into  a  strong  public 
i^nion,  he  then  began  a  course  which  will  work  vast  and  bene- 
ficial reformationa.  When  he  has  since,  supported  by  a  band  of 
zealous  co-operators  in  his  own  and  other  professions,  devoted 
tune,  risked  health,  and  sacrificed  fortune  to  this  cause,  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  a  cause  important  at  the  present  time,  of 
growing  importance  in  the  time  to  come.  Some  may  regard  it 
with  distaste,  becauae  it  provides  only  for  the  lowest  necessities  of 
our  being  ;  but  it  is  (^  moment  exactly  because  it  begins  so  low 
that  it  takes  up  social  life  at  its  foundations.  It  is  a  reform  which 
must  be  effected  before  any  other  can  be  effectual.  To  what  end 
is  cheap  bread,  if  life  languishes  u)d  goes  oat  at  half  its  term  ? 
To  what  end  ia  mental  culture,  if  the  dizzy  brain  cannot  receive 
an  impression  ?  To  what  end  is  spiritual  teaching,  if  the  soul  is 
debased  by  the  surrounding  ouHages  of  all  decency,  beloT  the 
animals  ? 

The  power  that  lies  dormant  in  the  people  may  be  compared  to 
a  fettered  giant.  This  reform  will  infuse  into  him  strength  to 
buret  his  chains.  Their  regeneration  must  begin  from  witliin,  and 
be  worked  by  themselves.  Their  chief  enemies  are  their  owb 
intemperance  and  improvidence.  When  they  are  relieved  from 
the  debilitating,  demoraliNng  influences  of  a  cimtimial  atmosphere 
of  miasma,  when  they  onee  feel  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body,  they  vriU  rise  &om  their  low  condition  ;  and  while  good  men 
sit  at  home  and  theorise  on  "  what  can  be  done  for  ihe  working' 
class,"  the  great  working-class  will  have  alreadybegun,  by  gradual 
bat  firm  steps,  to  advance  towards  its  true  position  in  the  social 
fabric. 
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Et  Hep  worth  Dixok. 

The  intellectual  world  is  full  of  aD&rchj.  A  multitude  of 
mysteries- — true,  ]iartlj  true,  &c.,  entirely  false — are  accredited 
as  revelation.  Philosophy  is  opposed  to  philosophy  ;  aeienoe  is 
marshalled  against  science ;  religion  ia  arrayed  against  religion. 
From  the  highest  department  of  human  knowledge  to  the  lowest, 
there  is  no  unity,  no  absolute  co-ordination,  no  centre,  no  soul. 
This  is  a  many-idead  age.  Experiment  and  induction  are  uni- 
versal, but  dirergent.  The  iconoclast,  the  creator,  the  distractor, 
and  the  constructor,  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  mind,  ore 
simultaneously  at  work.  It  is  an  era  of  trial  and  transition — of 
difficulty  and  solution.  The  history  of  the  past  is  being  again 
renewed  —  time-hallowed  names  requestioned  —  acknowledged 
axioms  re-scrutinised.  The  better  fruits  of  the  sceptical  spirit 
are  now  ripening.  A  nobler,  purer  truth,  springs  from  the  once 
too  prevalent  unbelief.  The  tyranny  of  wom-out  thought  was 
Bhaken  by  the  sarcasm  and  the  sneer  of  the  great  sceptics  ;  and 
the  one-idea  fairly  dethroned,  the  old  faith  returned,  while  the 
new-found  freedom  of  investigation  remained.  At  this  day  they 
are  found  in  unison  :  the  roost  daring  thinkers  are  distinguished 
by  the  greatest  faith,  and  the  humblest  hearts  are  joined  with  the 
most  audacious  heads.  Everything  is  questioned,  nothing  taken 
on  trust.  Men  have  learnt  to  respect  tradition,  and  to  know  the 
value  of  criticism  even  when  applied  to  the  most  universally  esta- 
blished formuIiB,  The  elementary  principles  of  all  the  leading 
sciences  of  life  havo  been  heretofore  regarded  as  few  in  number, 
and  those  easily  discernible,  like  the  self-evident  propositions 
in  mathematics  ;  they  are  now  discovered  to  be  far  otherwise,  to 
be  numerous,  moat  recondite,  and  complicate.  These  elementary 
principles  are  now  undergoing  such  verification  as  is  possible, 
Eveiy  theory  is  being  put  to  the  proof— every  idea  to  the  ordeal. 
At  no  period  in  the  world's  history  were  there  ever  so  many  con- 
flicting political  constitutions,  so  many  adverse  moralities,  so  many 
antagonistic  views  of  social  life,  ho  many  contested  eeieuces,  so 
many  contending  philosophers,  and  so  many  controTertcd  ci'ceds. 
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dominant,  as  at  this  tuomout.  It  is  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
restlessness,  of  irregular  endeavour,  and  of  returning  faiih, — of 
that  faith  which  is  the  sacramental  element  in  tlie  heroic — not 
ahsolntetj  of  work,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  rich  in  the  promise 
of  great  deeds  to  come. 

This  anarchical  aspect  of  onr  era  is  reflected  in  all  the  loftiest 
poetry  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  From  Wordsworth  to  Bajley 
it  is  perpetually  shadowed  forth.  It  has  heen  warmly  disputed 
whether,  or  not,  the  initiative  in  human  affairs  belongs  to  the 
poet ;  whether  like  a  still  lake  he  only  mirrors  the  changes  in 
an  intellectual  condition,  or  possesses  an  independent  and  origi- 
nating faculty  ?  A  scientifically  constituted  mind  would  deny 
the  tatter  as  logically  inconsequential  according  to  any  method  of 
inductive  reaeoning.  The  poet,  however,  transcends  the  ordinary 
logic  of  acience  ;  the  law  of  a  part  is  not  necessarily  the  law  of 
the  whole.  Poetry  involves  and  includes  science  in  its  highest 
form  —  philosophy:  therefore  does  the  poet  not  submit  to  be 
judged  by  inadequate  canons.  The  only  jury  that  can  judge  him 
truly  must  be  impanelled  from  his  peers,  and  they  have  over  and 
over  again  decided  that  to  the  poetic  mission  is  assigned  tlic  crea- 
tive and  originating  powers.  The  non-idealist  may  demur  at  this 
mode  of  settling  the  question  ;  hut  it  is  clearly  evident  that  he  is 
not  competent  to  sit  in  judgment.  The  ministry  of  tlie  poet, 
like  that  of  the  prophet,  can  only  he  self- accredited.  The  powers 
of  cither  eon  be  only  verified  in  their  works  ;  and  to  comprehend 
and  interpret  those  works  required  kindred  capacities.  Where 
these  are  wanting,  the  oracles  of  inspiration  are  unintelligible — 
ita  prophecies  loom  darkly  and  dimly  in  the  distance  like  the 
shadows  of  a  departed  world.  To  deny  the  initiative  to  poetry,  ia 
to  mistake  radically  its  miEsion  and  method,  Unlike  ordinary 
science,  poetry  is  intuitive,  not  inductive ;  its  mode  of  discovery  is 
synthetic,  not  analytic  ;  it  arrives  at  truth  by  concretion,  not  hy 
dissection.  With  this  difference  dividing  poetry  froni  mere  science, 
the  logic  of  the  latter  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  former.  The 
creative  are  evidently  a  loftier  range  of  faculties  than  the  merely 
decomposing.  Seneca  and  Mandeville  could  analyse  human 
character,  and  lay  hare  human  motives — especially  of  the  ignobler 
kind — with  consummate  deiterity,  but  it  required  the  immortal 
genius  of  a  Homer  and  a  Shakspeore  to  embody  the  no  less  im- 
mortal lineaments  of  Hector  and  of  Hamlet.  The  poetic  mind 
infinitely  transcends  the  critical :  Schlegcl  could  write  profoundly 


OD  the  cfaaracterB  of  the  bard  of  Avon  ;  coold  lie  have  conceived  - 
Isgo  ?  Poetry  is  donbtleaelj  the  highest  and  most  permanent  ex- 
pression of  human  thought ;  and  its  sphere  comprehends  and  sur- 
roimda  the  minor  orbs  of  the  particular  Bciences,  as  those  of  the 
superior  planets  do  the  inferior.  To  coiopare  one  with  the  other, 
or  to  judge  of  one  by  the  established  logic  of  the  other,  is  to  com- 
mit a  mischievous  solecism. 

As  before  intimated,  the  grandest  poetry  of  the  ago  embodies 
(Ms  intellectual  Testtessnees — this  yearning  but  unsatisfied  spirit — 
this  struggle  for  a  loftier  and  more  spiritual  life  ; — and,  ever  and 
anon  ^res  promise  of  the  brilliant  future  that  is  davning  on  the 
vrorld.  Poetry  has  been  busy  with  the  great  problems  of  the  age  ; 
its  solutions  have  been  various,  yet  all  instmctire.  At  the  very 
dawn  of  the  century,  the  giant  intellect  of  Germany  sat  down  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  life,  but  he  was  too  premature-  The  cold 
and  unbelieving  Gotbe  was,  moreover,  too  much  mixed  up  with 
the  world  and  its  affairs  ;  too  mindful  of  that  eternal  Ton ;  too 
much  a  statesman,  and  too  groat  a  sceptic,  to  resolve  the  mystery. 
Faust,  has,  however,  a  value  of  its  own,  mental  and  historicaL  It 
images  an  epoch  ;  not  a  grand,  but  still  important  epoch.  It  is  a 
reflex  of  the  univa^  selfishness  ;  hard,  consequential,  logical,  in- 
tellectual selfishness.  What  are  its  lessons !  Doubt ;  philoso- 
phical doubt :  morally  ?  Indifference  ;  the  non-fortitude  of  the 
atoic :  cosmically  ?  Fatalism.-  The  noblest  efforts  rendered 
abortive ;  the  most  generous  instincts  of  our  nature  made  the 
ministers  of  ill ;  beneficence  fruBtrat«d  ;  pleasure  discovered  to  be 
a  cheat,  faith  a  mockery,  happiness  a  dream  ;  these  are  the 
moraUties  of  Faust.  And  thus  the  keen,  cold  intellect  of  the 
-  Baron  Von  Gtithe,  found  the  elixir  of  life  in  insensibility.  The 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  existence  consisted  in  knowing  how  to 
hear  ;  to  laugh,  or  sneer  at  the  worid,  and  keep  yourself  comfort- 
able J  in  a  word,  in  selfish-equanimity. 

This  philosophy  was  a  natural  product  of  the  time.  As  tiie 
incarnation  of  the  worldly  instincts,  it  is  perhaps  natural  to  all 
times  ;  and  therefore  do  the  worldly-wise  atill  smile  on  the  Baron 
Vtm  Gothe  ;  and  with  a  sago  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  knawing 
pucker  of  the  brow,  declare  that  he  understood  mankind.  Yes, 
yes,  he  understood  the  worse  portion  of  it.  He  described  the 
world  be  was  in  contact  with, — the  time,  the  men  ;  the  petty 
intrigue,  the  gigantic  tyranny,  the  flunkey-meanness,  and  the 
splendid  vice  ;  the  pi^tical  wrongs,  the  moral  laxity,  the  mental 
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scepticism,  the  universal  selfishness  that  prevailed  in  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Later  on,  but  still  long  before  these  chaotic  elements  had  aettled 
down,  the  more  ferrid  and  impassioned  spirit  of  Byron  mshed  ioto 
the  arena,  and,  in  Cain  and  Manfred,  gave  his  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  life.  I  should  have  said  expressed  his  burning  desire 
for  a  solution,  for  he  actuidly  solves  nothing,  though  his  grand  and 
melancholy  scepticism  is  full  of  Buggestive  power.  His  unbelief  is 
never  fixed,  definite,  lexical,  like  that  of  his  G^man  rival ;  but 
wavering,  mournful,  involuntary.  He  is  religious,  but  without  a 
formula  of  faith  ;  moral,  but  without  a  system.  He  found  no 
relief  in  doubt.  To  his  impassioned  nature,  indifference  could  not 
be  all-sufficing  ;  and  his  yearning,  now  mournful,  now  tender,  now 
elevated,  all  breathe  of  liope  ;  and  from  his  very  melancholy,  the 
meditative  spirit  may  extract  the  elements  of  a  confiding  faitli. 

This  unsettled  aspect  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  present 
century  was  the  symbol  of  advance.  Manfred  and  Cain  are 
historical  as  well  as  Faust.  The  empire  of  the  dark  spirit  of 
ac^ticism  was  then  invaded,  and  a  progress  towards  a  Ivighter 
phase  of  things  commenced. 

The  most  recent  emanation  from  "the  Bouree  divine''  that 
attempts  to  wrestle  with  the  great  enigmas  of  mortal  being,  is 
Festus,  one  of  the  most  original  and  audacious  poems  in  any 
language.  Its  machinery  consists  of  men  and  spirits  ;  and  the 
changes  of  mental  condition  are  represented,  as  in  all  supernal 
literature,  by  individual  agents  endowed  with  preternatural 
powers.  Such  conditions  the  poetical  reader  is,  however,  pre- 
pared to  grant,  as  the  practice  of  the  great  masters  from  Homer 
downwards  has  familiarised  him  to  the  use  of  spiritual  things 
personiSed.  The  action  of  the  story  differs  little  from  those  of 
Faustus,  Cain,  and  Fanst.  Lucifer  obtains  permission  to  tempt 
the  Aoul  of  Festus  to  its  ruin;  and  knowing  the  guiding  tendencies 
of  his  mind,  succeeds  by  ofi%ring  him  knowledge,  pleasure, 
power,  in  luring  him  on  to  sin.  The  Tempter  carries  him  throogh 
Space,  Hell,  and  Heaven,  and  gives  him  to  see  and  know  the 
grandeur  of  the  Infinite.  When  Knowledge  is  sated  with  excess, 
he  fascinates  him  with  love  and  beauty.  That  too  palls,  and  he 
has  yet  boundless  desires  unsatisfied.  Then  the  Tempter  gives 
him  wealth  ;  and  finally,  as  his  last  gift,  bestows  on  him  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  monarch  of  the  world  is  yet 
unsatisfied ;  and  with  a  soul  still  yearntcig  foi'  the  Infinite,  to 


which  it  feels  akin,  witnesses  without  remorse  the  final  end — the  ■ 
world  burnt  up — the  firmament  melted  away  with  ferrent  heat — 
and,  with  quenchless  and  immortal  longingB  in  hia  soul,  expires 
upon  creation's  funeral  pile.  This  is  a  grand  couception,  but  not 
original.  The  ori^nalttj  of  the  poem  is  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stoiy.  It  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  writer's  genius,  that  be  has 
given  a  new  interest,  a  fresh  vitality,  to  a  subject  so  frequently 
and  so  magnificently  treated.  Paradise  Lost,  Cain,  and  Faust 
ercite,  hut  daunt  emulation.  Comparison  with  these  sublime 
productions  is  unaroldable;  by  that  comparison  must  he  be 
judged,  and  by  that  judgment  must  be  stand  or  fall.  My  present 
object  with  tbe  poem  ia  not  however  eriticat,  but  moral  ;  its' 
literary  demerits  have  been  frequently — though  not  adequately — 
discussed  i  let  us  hastily  glance  at  ita  philosophy.  Festue  is 
a  poem  of  life — of  tbe  deep  and  inward  life  of  a  great  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  history  and  mental  autobiography  of  a  soul 
endowed  with  gigantic  powers  and  commensurate  passions,  which, 
thrown  into  an  era  of  chaotic  systems  and  ever-revolutionary 
thoughts,  wanders  wildly  in  search  of  light ;  and  in  its  misery 
questions  daringly  concerning  tbe  mysteries  of  its  being.  These 
interrogations  are  earnest  and  solemn  ;  sometimes  high,  startling, 
awful.  With  daring  hand  the  veil  is  rent  aside,  and  what  the 
common  eye  and  mind  had  deemed  the  unapproachable,  laid  bare. 
In  this  Festus  is  but  a  type  of  our  present  intellectual  condition, 
and  especially  of  that  of  the  young.  All  thinking  minds  are  in  a 
revolutionary  state.  Vast  changes  are  impending  ;  new  elements 
of  power  are  starting  up  with  great  rapidity  around  us  ;  a  new 
cycle  casts  its  shadow  on  the  dial  of  our  thoughts,  Each  new 
discovery  is  a  revelation  of  other  and  grander  discoveries  yet  to 
be  made.  Great  problems — social  and  moral,  mental  and  oosmical 
— press  fonvard  for  solution.  Intellect  ia  at  work  upon  them. 
New  conditions  of  life  have  arisen — the  progress  of  discovery  ia 
perpetually  revolutionary — difficulties  have  sprung  up,  and  we 
have  gone  to  seek  from  tradition,  a  remedy  for  that  which  has  had 
no  parallel  in  the  past.  We  have  interrogated  history,  but  tho 
oracle  was  silent.  We  have  asked  from  philosophy  what  she  ia 
incompetent  to  teach  :  her  answers  availed  not.  They  were  too 
attenuated  for  mind  ;  too  conventional  for  morals.  We  have  not 
yet  convinced  ourselves  that  new  diseases  may  require  new 
remedies.  There  is  yet  too  much  respect  for  tradition  entertained 
in  high  places — in   those   cold   mountain  regions  of  society  to 
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which  the  gonial  warmth,  of  the  vernal  sun  ascends  the  last.  But 
the  inquiring  spirit  now  abroad  is  too  earnest  to  bo  frightened 
from  its  porsuit  of  truth  ;  too  intelligent  to  he  imposed  upon  by 
the  ODce  omnipotent  dogmatism  of  authorised  ignorance.  Like 
the  Portuguese  mariners,  who  feared  to  trust  at  first  the  unerring 
compasa,  our  hereditary  fears  embarrass  us  ;  but  we  too  will 
speedily  learn  to  track  the  illimitable  ocean  of  life  with  safety. 
To  dare  is  half  the  deed.  OIvo  rein  to  free  thought  and  free 
investigation.  To  the  profane,  CTerything  is  profane  ;  to  the 
holy,  everything  is  holy. 

The  aim  of  Festus  is  to  exhibit  the  Ministry  of  Evil  in  the 
world  ;  to  show  that  sin,  and  its  inseparable  attendant,  sufiering, 
are  instrnmeDts  in  the  hands  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  form  a 
part  of  that  stem  but  salutary  discipline,  by  means  of  which 
humanity  is  redeemed  from  its  fallen  condition.  This  design  is 
worked  out  with  much  more  power  than  art.  The  moraUty  is 
insinuated,  rather  than  obtruded  ;  and  more  consecutiveness,  as 
well  as  Buhordinatlon  of  parts  to  the  effect  and  whole,  are  wanting 
to  perfect  the  poem. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  hero,  who  is  musing,  thns —  ' 

"  This  is  to  be  a  laort^  and  immortaJ  I 
To  live  within  a  circle  1  All  things  unto  me 
Show  tb^  dark  sides  :  somewhere  there  must  be  light  .  .  . 
Oh  1 1  feel  like  a  seed  in  the  cold  euth, 
QnickeDJog  at  hearty  and  pining  for  the  air  ...  . 
Hy  spirit  is  on  edge  :  I  can  endure 
Noo^t  that  has  not  the  honied  Bting  of  bid. 
That  soothing  fret  that  makes  the  jraung  unCired, 
Longing  to  Iw  beforehand  with  their  nature. 
In  drcaia*  and  loneaesa  cr;  :  Tbey  die  to  live  .... 
No  matter,  we  are  immortal  I  How  1  wish 
I  eould  love  men  1  for,  amid  Ufe'e  quests, 
There  seems  but  worthy  one — to  do  men  good. 
It  matters  not  how  long  we  live,  but  how."  .  ,  . 

To  the  yeamer  Lucifer  suddenly  appears — 
"  Who  art  thou,  pray  t "    . 
The  answer  contains  a  startling  assertion.     He  replies  sardo- 
nically : — 

"  Tliou  know'st  me  well.    Though  stranger  to  thine  eye, 
I  am  not  to  thine  heart ! " 

Lucifer  is  the  embodied  principle  of  evil — not  as  it  is  commonly 
conceived,  on  element  absolutely  hostile  to  good,  but  as  a  correlative. 
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as  an  antitheais,  or  still  more  philosophically,  as  an  antagiy 
niem.  The  difference  between  hostility  and  antagoniam  is  well 
understood  by  logicians.  Hostility  may  signify  irreconcilable 
conflict ;  antagonism  cannot.  It  means  simply  opposition,  as  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  oppose  and  neutrtjise  each  otlier> 
The  two  blocks  of  granite,  that  falling  against  each  other  compose 
the  goblin  arch,  press  in  different  directions,  but  so  that  the  one 
supports  the  other;  and  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  blocks,  the 
finner  and  safer  will  be  the  arch.  Such  is  the  antagonism  of  good 
and  evil. 

In  Ba3rley'8  Spirit  of  Evil,  there  is  nothing  human.  It  is  not 
a  bold,  bad  man,  like  Marlow's  ;  nor  a  proud  defying  one,  like 
Hilton's  ;  nor  a  sneering,  sarcastic  one,  like  Gtithe's.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  finely  conceived  than  any  of  these.  It  is  the  incar- 
nation of  a  principle — Lucifer,  and  moral  evil,  as  it  exists  in  the 
world,  are,  with  Bayley,  logical  equivalents.  Personify  evil,  and 
you  Lave  the  devil.  It  is  the  destiny  of  this  dark  spirit  to  perform 
a  ministry  that  militates  against  itsclf^a  ministry  that  out  of  sin 
brings  forth  holiness  ;  from  doubt,  faith  ;  from  death,  immortality. 
Though  ignorant  of  the  final  c<»isummation  of  things,  the  genius  of 
evil  has  a  preternatural  instinct  that  its  work  is  all  abortive.  And 
this  is  the  punishment  of  evil — an  everlasting  negation.  Though 
monarch  of  Hell,  he  feels  ho  is  a  vassal  to  a  higher  power,  whose 
mandate  be  would  disobey  but  cannot.  This  is  pre-eminently  a 
philosophical  creation.     Describing  himself,  the  spirit  says  : — 

« It  ia  not  for  me  to  know  the  end  of  evil. 
The  arrow  knoweth  not  his  end  Mid  aim. 
And  I  keep  ru^iog,  rmniDg  along, 
like  a  grsBit  river,  rich  with  de^d  men's  souls. 
For  if  I  k>ew,  I  m^;ht  rejnae ;  Hid  tfaat 
To  me  by  nature  is  foriiiddeB,    I  kaow 
Nor  joy  nop  sorrow;  buta  changelese  lone 
or  sadness,  Hke  tiie  niglit-wiuds,  is  the  etnun 
Of  what  1  have  of  feelmg.    I  am  not 
Ab  other  spirits,  bat  a  aolitnde, 
Even  to  myself." 

A  solemn  and  consoling  tmth  is  here  developed.     Sin  is  in 

truth  a  solitude.  There  can  be  no  true  fellowship  in  guilt ;  the 
good  alone  are  friends.  Everything  about  this  evil  spirit  suggests 
one  grand  idea — evil  is  not  eternal.  It  ia  limited  in  power,  limited 
in  knowledge,  limited  in  endurance.  Nothing  seems  permanent 
ftbout  it :  decay,  and  ultimate  annihilation,  are  written  upon  its 
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brow.  This  eeema  to  be  the  anthor'a  belief,  though  it  is  not 
Gxpressed  definitely  ;  indeed,  it  is  involved  in  his  very  conception 
of  the  nature  of  evil.  It  is  a  temporary  agency  used  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  ;  and  like  any  other  instrument,  when  its  office  is  per* 
formed,  to  be  set  aside.  Its  necessity  aa  a  diacipline  in  the 
present  constitution  of  things  is,  however,  strongly  muntuned. 
Speaking  of  the  soul,  it  is  said  ; — 


This  is  the  revelation,  if  it  may  be  accepted  as  such,  which  the 
poem  involves — that  sia  chastens,  but  does  not  destroy.  Great 
natures  require  stem  discipline.  Their  faculties  and  propensities 
are  aill  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  no  peccadillos.  "Aieir  virtues 
and  their  faults  are  alike  imposing.  The  sins  that  little  souls 
dabble  in  daintily,  they  plunge  into  headlong.  Their  very  great- 
ness, their  powerful  tendencies  to  good,  cause  them  to  sin  greatly ; 
the  faU  of  the  pendulum  must  be  equal  to  the  rise,  the  block  of  the 
arch  must  be  equipoised.  The  sufferings  they  endure  are  only  in 
proportion  to  their  strength  ;  nay,  from  those  sufferings  springs 
that  strength.  Such  is  the  orbit  described  by  Festus  ;  but  in  aJl 
his  errors  he  never  loses  confidence  in  virtue  and  in  truth  ;  in  all 
his  wanderings,  his  faith  in  Providence  remains  unshaken,  and  by 
that  &ith  he  is  redeemed.  He  traverses  that  path  so  well  described 
by  St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  that  contains  a  system  of  moral  philo- 
BO^S  at  once  profound  and  practical.  "  Tribulation  toorkefh 
patience;  patience,  ea^>erUnce  ;  and  experience,  hope."  With 
St.  Paul  too,  the  groundwork  of  an  active  and  heroic  forth  is  suf- 
fering ;  perhaps  this  passage  may  be  said  to  involve  the  whole 
morality  of  Festus,    When  earth  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  yearning 

r't  that  needs  a  larger  sphere,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  great 
m  which  separates  the  living  world  from  that  which  is  beyond, 
he  thus  communed  with  himself : — 

"  My  mission  ia  uoomplished  in  this  world  I 
I  go  into  onotlier,  where  all  souls 
Begin  again,  or  take  up  life  from  whence 
Death  broke  it  at.    I  cBtinot  think  there  will  be 
Like  diaproportion  there,  betwixt  our  powers 
And  will,  as  here  :  if  not,  I  diaS  be  happ;. 
ll    .         .  1  feel  no  boonda.    I  cannot  think,  bnt  thought 
On  thought  springs  up,  illimitably,  roond, 
As  a  great  forest  sows  itself !  but  bere, 
There  is  nor  ground,  nor  light  enough  to  live. 
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CodM  I,  I  would  be  eveiywhere  at  once. 
Like  the  sen ;  for  I  feel  aa  if  I  conld 
Spread  ont  my  spirit  o'er  ^e  endless  world. 
And  act  at  all  points .- — I  am  boond  ta  one." 

As  a  wor^  of  art,  Festus  ranks  below  Faust,  and  even  Catu ; 
but  as  a  poom  of  life,  t^kes  precedence  :  white  these  poems  state 
problems,  Featus  soIybb  them,  Gotlie'sphiloaophyends  in  indiffer- 
ence, Byron's  in  uncertainty,  Bayley's  in  belief.  Gothe's  naorality 
is  barren,  it  ia  inapphcable,  none  but  the  great  can  use  it — the 
greatly  stoical  or  the  greatly  stupid  ;  for  free  and  generous  natures, 
the  acting  and  exalting  epirits  of  the  time,  it  has  no  attractions. 
That  of  Byron,  though  leas  heartless,  less  withering,  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  ;  though  more  sympathetic,  it  ia  little  more  fruitful, 
Bayley,  in  the  spirit  of  a  more  catholic  end,  makes  Faith — in  tho 
holier  life,  and  grander  destbies  of  the  future  world— tlie  cardinal 
principle  of  his  morality,  the  conserving  and  redeeming  element  in 


A  PnicnctL  WoBK  on  the  Manaoembnt  of  Shall  Farhs.  By  Fergus 
O'Connor,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law.    Sth  edition.    MBJicheater,  1 847. 

To  estimate  the  utility  of  this  work  by  the  nihnber  of  editions  it  has 
already  attained,  would  perhaps  he  to  take  a  pretty  just  criterion  of  it. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  somewhat  rambling  and  diffuse,  with  touches  of 
nmcet^  and  tonAomie  that  sometimes  remind  ns  of  Cobbet,  and 
although,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  temper  of  an  enthaaiast,  it 
brinra  ont  the  author's  case  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  in  all  its 
amplitude.  His  plan  of  pmctical  rural  economy  having  been  so  long 
before  the  public,  and  repeated  in  so  many  journals,  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  detailed  account  of  it.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  it  consists  in  purchasing  up  estates  by  means  of  a 
subscribed  capital,  and  of  afterwards  allotting  them  to  the  individual 
subscribers  in  spaces  of  four  acres,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  3  yearly  quit  rent  of  four  pounds.  The  practicability  and 
social  advantages  of  this  echeme  are  set  forth  at  great  length,  and,  with 
the  eiceplion  of  a  short  chapter  on  primogeniture,  which  is  very 
cursorily  treated  of,  compose  the  staple  of  the  volume. 

Without  derogating  from  his  plan  of  making  bis  work  thoroughly 
practical,  or  lessening  the  value  of  his  own  pacific  experiment  of  the 
allolment  system,  we   conceive   that  the  author  might  have  greatly 
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strengthened  his  views  by  recurring  to  the  experience  of  history,  and 
to  the  examples  furnished  by  other  countries,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  We  now  propose  shortly  to  supply  what  appears  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  in  this  treatise. 

We  profess  a  great  veneration  for  the  Bible,  and  yet  in  no  respect 
have  we  in  this  country  more  deviated  from  the  spirit  of  its  institutions 
than  in  what  regards  the  distribution  of  the  soil.  When  the  Jews 
made  a  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  loarked  out  properties  of 
moderate  size  for  each  person,  and  although  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty could  not  prevented,  a  check  was  imposed  on  this  evil  by  the 
institution  of  the  jubilee,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  fiftieth  year, 
re-imposed  the  old  division,  when  the  lots  reverted  to  the  families  to 

whom  U  ■■      '        ■ 

were  ley 

"  This  law  (says  a  French  jurist,  M.  Partoret,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Laws ')  was  oonaidered  useful,  in  order  hi  maintain  property  in  moderate 
portions  :  its  object  was  to  put  down  that  inordinate  deidre  of  property, 
which  in  gratifying  the  ararice  of  a  certain  number,  augmented  in  the  same 
degree  the  indigence  and  necessities  of  others,  and  which  engenders  vanity^ 
diedun,  leads  to  a  neglect  of  labour,  and  to  the  destruction  of  virtuous  habits. 
Although  all  the  ambitious  passions  were  in  arms  against  this  law,  and  strove 
to  abolish  it,  it  endured  down  to  the  sack  of  the  saoduary." 

In  the  primitive  times  of  Rome,  and  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  ordained  an  equal  division  in  families,  the  properties 
were  generally  small,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  comfort- 
able. But  this  law  having  been  changed  by  the  influence  of  the  Patri- 
cians, the  land  became  concentrated  in  their  hands,  and  was  chieflv 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  whom  they  made  in  their  conquests.  Small 
farms  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  cultivation  fell  off,  and  Italy,  so 
naturally  fertUe,  drew  its  principal  supplies  of  com  from  Africa  and 
Sicily.  This  evil  had  come  to  such  a  height  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that 
he  denounced  large  estates  as  having  effected  the  ruin  of  Italy  as  well 
113  the  provinces  {Laiifanda  perditlere  Italiam  et  jam  vera  pronincias), 
Yarious  Qusuccessfiil  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the  old  Roman 
husbandry,  of  which  the  last  and  most  decisive  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  whose  Institutes  placed  property  on  a  new  basis,  by  destroy- 
ing the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  admitting  all  the  members  of  a  family 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  to  an  equal  share  of  the  paternal 
inheritance.  This  law  was  revived  in  all  the  trading  republics  of  Italy 
that  arose  during  the  middle  ages,  and  largely  contributed  to  their  pros- 
perity and  splendour.  In  modem  Italy,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  still 
m  operation,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  agriculture  and  the  general 
well-being  of  the  people  have  been  well  pointed  out  by  Siamondi  in  his 
"  View  of  Tuscan  Agriculture."  The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  from 
Florence  in  1626,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  have  long  hod  a  suspicion  that  Cobbet's  complaints  of  the  degradation 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  England  contained  much  trntli,  (hotigh  uttered 
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hy  Mm  in  the  vontpoinble  spirit.  It  is  ceiiun  that  the  peuantf;  bne  (in 
Tiucan;,  fAcrs  the  fWidi  Uv  af  gneusHoft  eujrt»)  an  moch  Biore  RGDcrakr 
iba  [K^qnieton  of  Itieix  land  tluui  with  bb,  and  I  balievs  tbem  to  be  mni^ 
more  independent  and  in  easier  cirGunutaneea.  Tbia  ia,  I  beheve,  the  gnud 
reason  vhy  so  many  of  Che  attempts  at  revohitien  have  failed  in  Uiew  eonu- 
triea.  A  revolution  would  benefit  the  lawyers,  the  bbvuib,  the  mercltanta, 
bankers.  Bud  BbopkeeperH  ;  but  I  da  not  aee  nhat  the  Uboaring  climowi  would 
gain  by  it ;  for  Uiem  the  work  has  been  done  already  ia  the  destruction  of 
die  feudal  nobility  aud  die  great  men  ;  and  in  my  opinion  this  bleeBing  is 
enoug))  to  compensate  die  enli  of  (he  French  rerolution ;  for  the  good 
eoduTW,  while  the  effeefs  of  the  masaacies  oad  derastatioDB  are  fiut  paaong 

It  is  abore  aR  sorpming  th&t  Mr.  O'Connor  should  have  avoided 
referring  to  France,  with  iU  law  of  equal  successitm,  Ha  small 
properties  and  fajtma,  as  a  graat  practical  illustration  of  the  scandness 
of  hia  ideal.  Here  he  would  have  found  materials  ao  ample  for  hu 
lurpose,  that  the  difficulty  would  have  been  how  to  work  them  up. 
Ve  shall  supply  him  with  a  few  extracts,  which  he  may  parhaps  incor- 
porate with  others  in  his  nex.t  edition. 

The  latest  aperfa  of  Fr^ch  agricnltore  is  found  in  an  "  Eneyclo- 
pndia  of  Franca"  (Patiia),  which  we  noticed  aome  months  ago : — 

"  But  the  faUeD  dynasty  being  suspected  of  the  design  of  re-establishing 
tbe  aristocrain'  of  the  soil,  found  its^  hampered  in  carrying  out  measures 
which  would  hare  been  favourable  to  a^eultflFo.  ^nce  the  BevolulJOB  of 
1830,  a  greater  Ereedom  of  actiim  has  tSen  acquired,  and  it  is  since  then  it 
has  made  the  moat  rapid  odvuicee.  lis  progress  bos  be^  such  since  1 789, 
Ihat  ttt  pmdwx  hat  iaereaasd  40  per  ixnl.  The  ^cfit,\iet  diare  in  this 
inerease  is  attributable  to  Uie  subdivision  of  t^e  soil  omoog  a  greater 
nnmber  of  persane  who  cnltivaiB  it,  if  not  wUh  greater  science,  at  least 
with  more  em»gy  and  a  stricter  refill  to  economy  ;  to  the  sale  of  the 
properties  of  emigrants  ;  to  the  reclamatioD  of  waste  lands  ;  to  the  more 
cenerU  cultivation  of  potatoes,  brought  r^jout]  chieSy  by  the  influence  of 
Pannentier ;  to  Uia  introduction  of  artficial  grosses;  to  the  improvemenls  in 
the  brsed  of  live  stock,  and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  ;  to  ^le  great 
increase  in  merinos  ;  and  finally,  to  the  exertiona  mode  by  scientific 
agriculOtrisIs,  esped^y  Hatheu  de  Bombade,  to  jlFopagnte  sonnd  i^ri- 
cultoral  doctrinea.  At  Ae  praeat  drng  tA<  OKoard  mmement  qf  agrieidtfre 
ci/nlirMaa  to  tidM  plaae  mt  aU  pomOi  of  Oit  territori,  and  (>f<rAaprmofW  rapid 
than  in  cent/  otAar  cmmtn/." 

M.  Bombaale,  the  antboi  lefeired  to,  vidio  may,  from  the  numhei 
aitd  utility  of  hia  writinga  on  French  agriculture,  be  styled  the  Sir 
John  Sinclair  of  Fnmce,  states  in  his  "  Agricnltnial  Annwla  of 
BonviUe" — 

"  It  is  an  nndotdited  &ct,  that  in  nine-twentdeUts  of  Franco  the  lands 
cultivated  widi  the  greatest  care,  and  tlie  most  successfully,  are  those  which 
belong  ta  small  pr<^et(»s,  who  lafaonr  them  themselves.  If  we  survey  the 
cantons  o£  (be  Jnngdma.  vdtare  ^   art    of  agricnlture   is   in  the  most 
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fwward  Biate,  and  ihB  grsaleat  pHniiice  ia  obtained,  emcb  w  FUmden  oud 
Alsac« ;  i^  pasaing  the  French  &witierB,  we  obBerve  tiie  contigooua  eon- 
cental  Bt*t«s,  which  can  furokh  the  exaiaples  of  a  rich  and  proBperoos 
husbandi?,  soch  as  the  be«t  culdvated  parts  of  Bel^nm,  the  Palatinate 
of  die  lUune  oz  Switzerland,  we  find  them  innaruii^jr  to  be  t/14  a/unlria 
v^oee  fanning  U  practued  on,  a  amaU  or  middling  Kak." 

M.  Ouichard,  in  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1842,  bears  teiitimoii]r 
to  the  same  effect  in  a  Itmg  chapter,  hom.  which  we  have  onij  space 
for  a  short  extiaet ; — 

"  It  'oottld  he  ea»s  to  prove  thai  wider  the  infiutvee  of  tJie  ^)ttem  of  tmaH 
properlUt,  carried  ottt  to  it)  e^ireme  limils,  the  loit  cf  Prance  t»  eapaile  rjf 
tumritkivg  ten  titaa  the  number  of  snkabilanit  that  it  tvjiptirts  at  prexnt. 
We  are  entitled  to  Iselieve,  that  la  EHghuid,  ae  m  France,  email  properties 
would,  under  a  ByBtem  ef  entire  fFcedoni,  gain  ground  over  large  estates. 
*£be  Engliak  AnatocFat^,  howerer,  look  npon  eot^a  ajjd  pcsnog^iiture 
SB  the  Use  and  stFocgeet  balwarli:  of  their  power  asd  existence.  They  are 
Bensible  tJiat  if  things  were  left  to  their  oatiunl  couisa,  the  sapeHonty  of 
small  properties  wuiild  be  eBlabliahed.  The  very  policy  which  ^o;  pursue, 
proyes  the  inferiority  of  the  present  system,  and  shows  that  under  a  more 
free  and  equitable  one,  they  would  he  unable  tn  sustain  a  competition  with 
small  proprietors." 

Lest  it  Khonid  be  said  that  the  French  writers  are  biassed  ia  favour 
of  their  system,  we  shall  refer  to  tie  "  Notes  of  a  TrayeUer,  By  S, 
Laine,  Esq."  -  In  that  work,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  law  of  equal 
division  in  sncceesions  in  operation  in  FraftM,  which  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review"  of  1823  (article"  French  Law  of  Succession")  predicted  would 
turn  that  country  into  a  "  great  pauper  irarren,"  says, — 

"  France  owes  her  present  prosperity  sad  riMng  industry  to  this  very 
system  of  subdividoa  of  property,  which  allows  no  man  to  live  in  idleness, 
and  no  capital  to  be  employed  without  a  view  to  its  reproduction,  and  places 
that  great  inBtruoient  of  industry  and  well-being  in  the  ItandB  of  all  daases. 
The  same  area  of  arable  ground,,  according  to  Svjiirt,  feedi  mow  a  pepalatiim 
greater  i^  eight  miUunii,  amd  certainly  in  greater  o^mndanee  a>id  cvmfiyrt, 
t&an  under  the  foitner  igeiem  of  auxeiion.  In  tiiis  view,  the  eomparisan 
between  the  old  feudal  construction  of  sm^ety  in  FraBce,  and  the  new,  under 
the  present  law  ef  suecesnoa,  lesolTes  itself  into  ^lie  resoltv— tAot  one-third 
vtort_  peopU  are  iiipp<yrtid  tmidar  ^  «<w,  in  greater,  oimtda)ue  and  eomfort, 

from  the  same  extent  of  arable  land !Wnute  labomrou  small  portions 

of  arable  land  gives  evidently,  on  equal  soils  and  climates,  a  Buperiorproduc- 
tivenesB  where  these  small  portions  helong  in  property,  as  in  Flanders, 
Holland,  Frienland,  and  Ditohraarsh  in  Holatein,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not 
pretended,  by  our  agricultural  writers,  that  our  large  fanners,  even  in 
Berwickshire,  Roxburghahire,  ot  the  Lothians,  approach  to  the  garden-Wit 
cultivation,  attention  to  manures,  drainage,  and  dear  state  of  land,  or  in 
productivenesa  from  a  small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rich,  which  diatinguisb 
the  small  farmers  of  Flanders  and  their  system." 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  superiority  of  one  system  of  farming  over 
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another,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  rates  of  rent  wtuclt  the^  axe  faimd  to 
yield.  Let  our  author  turn  toSirJohnSincUir'a  Statistical  Accoont  of 
Scotland,  and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  island, 
and  be  will  find  (hat  the  detached  portions  of  ground,  measuring  a  few 
acres  each,  which  there  get  the  name  of  acred  land,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  rearing  of  com  and  the  ordinary  green  crops,  Ijincahont  Edinbnrgh 
and  all  the  other  towns  of  Scotland,  bring  two  or  three  times  hi|het 
renU  than  the  large  and  most  fertile  fanns  in  the  country  districts. 
The  higher  rate  at  which  laud  in  the  |>urely  agricultural  districts  of 
France  is  leased  over  tlist  in  England,  is  noticed  by  Sismondi,  in  his 
"New  Principles  of  Practical  Economy,"  and  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  aesuon  of  1846,  formed  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of.  conveyancing,  and  the  want  of  resisters  for 
land  rights  for  England.  Their  lordships,  struck  with  the  fact,  were, 
'q  tboir  wtadom,  pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  cheap  conveyancing  and 
"  '  system  of  registration  in  France,  withoat  keeping  in  view  that 
""  '       "o  the  law  of  succession  creating  a  free  trade  in 

uie  soil,  auu  lu  uie  greater  competition  for  land  thence  arising.  The 
Lords'  Report,  however,  contains  valuable  information,  especially  con- 
sidering the  source  horn  which  it  comes  ;  and  we  advise  Mr.  O'Connor 
to  dig  into  it  before  be  again  goes  to  the  press. 

We  were  diaposed  to  have  cited,  in  support  of  onr  author's  views, 
from  a  recent  French  work,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  lately 
appeared,  being  a  treatise  "  On  large  and  small  Fartru,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  Social  Economy ;  including  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
divjaion  of  the  soil  in  France  since  1615,  by  H.  Passy,  Peerof  France," 
had  we  not  lesolved  to  review  it  soon  in  a  separate  article.  We  are,  how- 
ever, surprised  at  his  having  omitted  to  notice  several  valuable  writings 
on  the  subject  in  question  by  his  kinsman,  General  Arthur  O'Connor, 
who  has  now  been  nearly  half  a  century  settled  in  France,  and  ia  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate,  which,  we  believe,  formerly  belonged  to  his 
father-in-law,  me  late  Marquis  de  Condorcet.  We  have  occasion  to 
know  that  General  O'Connor  has  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to 
the  composition  of  a  systematic  work  on  the  state  of  property  in  France, 
and  which  is  likely  soon  to  appear. 

In  a  second  noUce  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  work  we  shall  examine  the 
chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  primogenitnre,  and  the  state  of  property 
in  tne  United  States  of  America. 
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STBOMa  SBIIIK  FOR  THE  JOrKHET. — AN  UPWAED  LOOK  AT  THE 
HILL  OP  JUSTICE. — HOV  THE  Wld-DOTES  BBEED  IN  IWIPDLX- 
THDUB. 

The  veteran  Bloodbubble — he  passed  na,  good  air,  while  jtmx 
ejes  were  eating  up  the  jacbuBes,  eatibg  them  seaeoned  with 
our  aavouiy  diecouree — aits  cross-legged  upon  yonder  gun-earridge. 
There,  sir ;  straighter  than  your  nose  before  you.  Tor  an  hour 
and  more  has  he  sat  there  in  misty  meditation,  cogitating 
nothing.  His  oakum  match,  lighted  to  touch  forty-two  pouiiderB 
into  paBsing  eloquence,  smoulders  at  his  side :  smoulders  with 
ashes  upon  its  head,  and  fire  destmctire  in  its  heart ;  eren,  per- 
chance, as  cardinal  or  abbot  may  in  his  d^  have  played  his 
penitence. 

The  rusty  soldier  shifts  his  legs,  and  turns  a  blank  cheek 
towards  the  castle,  a  little  restless  for  the  ugnal  he  could  not  see, 
were  it  given.  And  now  again  he  hugs  his  arms  about  him,  and 
draws  his  breath  as  though  he  took  another  hearty  pull  of  the  cup 
presented  ta  him.  Ha,  sir ;  what  a  goblet !  It  is  set  around 
with  diamonds  from  the  mines  of  Eden  ;  it  is  carved  by  angelic 
hands,  and  filled  at  the  Eternal  Fount  of  goodness.  It  is  the  Cup 
of  Patience.  Resolve  to  take  it,  and  though  you  scoop  yoor 
pauper  hand  into  the  brook,  you  drink  from  out  the  chalice. 
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Patience  is  the  strongest  of  strong  drinks— for  it  kills  tbe  giant 
Despair.  And  sneet  it  is  to  Chink  there  ie  no  beggar  so 
beggared  who  may  not  entertain  his  cup-bearer.  Beautiful 
Hebea — dove-eyed,  and  clothed  in  woven  light ! — mho,  unseen, 
jniuiater  to  the  widow  and  fatherlesB  ;  who  fill  the  strengthening 
Gup  for  stumbling  want  ;  who  glide  through  prison  bars,  and 
solacing  the  patriot  with  the  draught,  put  hopeful  music  even  in 
the  clanking  of  bis  chains. 

Delicious  drink  !  And  there  have  been  men  who,  thinking  so, 
have  got  so  drunk  upon  patience,  that  the  sweet  intoiication  has 
endured  for  their  lives.  Unlike  the  vinous  drunkard,  the  knocks 
and  bumps  they  suffer  in  the  tippling,  they  never  feel.  Therefore, 
doubly  beautiful  is  the  cup  of  patience,  for  there  is  no  remorseful 
morrow  at  the  bottom. 

And  then,  tho  magic  of  the  drink  !  What  eyea  and  ears  it 
gives  a  man  !  How  bright  and  how  elastic  it  makes  the  spirit ! 
When  the  fruitful  dews  of  wine  are  singing  in  the  brain,  tbttt 
seems,  to  break  into  a  purple  light,  reflecting  aU  things  glori- 
ously ;  nnd  when  Brioreua  only  wants  a.  hundred  pockets,  that 
be  may  use  all  his  hands  at  once,  tossing  up  gold  and  jewels 
for  all  men — why,  it  may  be,  the  next  moment  brings  the  doubtful 
thought  ;  the  wine  rejoices  no  longer,  but  stuns  ;  and  the  all-help- 
ing giant  lies  a  anoriug  carcase. 

But  the  draughts  from  the  cup  of  patience !  They  really  take 
the  masks  and  coverings  from  things  ;  and  sharpening  the  sight 
with  futurity,  and  quickening  the  ears  with  sense  above  the  crash 
and  diaeord  of  the  world,  make  the  drinker  prophet.  The  de^er 
hJB  draughts,  the  keener  his  eye,  the  more  delicate  his  ear. 
Beneath  tho  jeweHed  crown  be  sees  the  naked  sknil ;  hollow- 
^edt  it  stares  upon  him  final  companionship.  The  trumpets- 
bray,  and  he  thinks  of  tho  note  that  in  common  file  shall  call  up 
king  and  beggar.  And  so — whatever  be  his  lot — he  atrengthens 
himself  with  patience,  making  his  heart-strlnga  of  immortal  proof. 
And  thus  he  takes  his  place,  and  plays  his  part:  his  reproof  of 
pride,  a  smile  ;  his  rebuke  of  wrong,  a  sigh. 

It.U  not  for  us  to  say  whether  the  reader  has  partaken  of  the 
cup  We  have  offered  him,  or  at  the  first  taste. has  passed  it.  This, 
however,  we  do  know.  Old  Bloodbubble  has  taken  auch  a  deep 
pull  of  the  cordial,  that  he  is  now  fast  asleep.  Let  him  sleep. 
A  light-footed  page  will,  no  douj^t,  wake  the  veteran — when  the 
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doehfiBs  shall  ibmi.  proper — with  tbe  news  that  the  house  of 
Be  Bobs  has  a  son,  or  a  daughter  ;  or,  it  mwj  be,  both  ;  for  when 
women  resolvs  to  be  donors,  who  shall  limit  their  gifts?  There- 
fore, let  «8  trust  to  the  page  to  awaken  the  veteran  with  the  news, 
which  he  will  communicate  to  the  guns  ;  and  they — open-mouthed 
gossips  —  will  tell  all  Twiddlethumb  the  story  in  thunderiag 
monosyllables. 

This  way,  to  the  left. 

Is  not  ttuB  very  beautiful  ?  This  green  hill  is  called  thn  Ladj't 
Finoushion.    No  girl  in  Twiddlethumb  is  married  who  does  not 

first But  no  :  we  bite  our  tongue,  and  beg  your  pardon.     The 

enstom  wiU  be  told,  when  we  come  to  marriage.  And  at  preSHit, 
we  are  merely  killing  time  —  the  only  game  that  we  free-bora 
Britons  may  shoot  without  a  license— until  the  Duchess  De  Boba 
causes  it  to  be  duly  signified  to  the  guns,  that  her  baby  having 
squealed,  they  may  roar  their  loudest. 

We  will  descend  the  hill,  if  you  pleaee.  It  is  a  Uttle  steqt. 
But  here,  sir  ;  grasp  this  goose-quiJl  with  us.  Real  goose,  we 
osBttre  yon  ;  and  not  plucked  from  the  wing  of  a  harpj,  as 
Muslimnouth  man-milliner,  to  the  crown — that  is  to  the  Duchess 
— has  cruelly  declared.  There,  sir ;  now  look  at  your  hand : 
the  quill  haa  not  stung  it,  or  withered  it,  or  blistered  it,  or 
poisoned  it.  Therefore,  we  hope,  when  we  come  to  difSenlt 
places  timt  you  cannot  comfortably  get  over  you  will  trust  to  the 
quill  again. 

For  the  sate  of  your  pocket,  sir  ;  for  the  sake  of  your  sweet 
peace  of  mind,  avoid  that  stile.  It  is  a  very  pretty  path,  ia  it 
not,  that  winds  and  winds  up  the  opposite  hiU  ?  But  you  know 
not  the  dangers  that  beset  the  road  ;  you  know  not  the  sort  of 
fellow  who  lives  at  the  top.  In  the  memory  of  no  living  Twid- 
dlethnmher,  has  a  townsman  travelled  that  path.  But  we  have 
heard  enough,  to  tell  you  sunething  of  its  terrors. 

The  legend  goes  that  ages  since,  at  the  top  of  that  hill. 
Justice  bad,  what  we  should  call  a  beautiful  conntry  seat.  (She 
has  never  been  herself  since  she  carae  to  her  town-house).  And 
Ae  path  to  it  was  so  pleasant !  It  was  strait  as  a  man  could  see; 
with  no  ins  and  outa  ;  but  we  say  it  again,  strait :  strait  as  a 
tightened  riband.  Well,  when  the  Twiddlethumbers  disagreed, 
they  easily  travelled  the  road  ;  told  their  story,  and  bad  their 
remedy.  By  degrees,  however,  the  rpad  to  Justice  before  so  strait, 
was  made  to  wind  and  wind  ;    aiid,  of  oonrse,  no  short  cut  wm 
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under  the  very  heanest  penalty,  were  to  keep  off  the  gras^ 

Ho«r  the  roads  became  so  crooked  the  Twiddlethnmbers  could 
not,  for  a  long  time,  discoTer.  At  last  thej  fonnd  out  that  certain 
men  worked  at  nigbt  to  crook  and  twist  the  road,  to  make  it 
longer  :  and  so  vigorously,  so  constantly  at  night  did  they  lahour, 
that  the  road  once  so  strait,  was  turned  and  twisted  into  all  sorts 
(tf  knots  ;  the  slip-knot  being  the  most  frequent.  Well,  the  poor 
Twiddlethumber— not  being  allowed,  mind  you,  to  go  upon  the 
grass — setting  out  for  Justice,  would  walk  and  walk,  and  walk  all 
day,  and  never  he  able  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  Whereupon, 
after  a  time,  a  set  of  men  sprang  up  who  called  themselves  Guides 
to  the  House  of  Justice.  They  seemed  to  the  Twiddlethumbera 
to  talk  a  strange  tongue  :  hut  then  the  simple  creatures  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  wisdom  of  the  guides  was  so  great  it 
could  not  be  confined  in  the  common  language  of  Twiddlethumb. 
And  thus,  the  less  they  understood  of  the  words,  the  finer  they 
believed  them. 

Trusting  to  these  guides  the  Twiddlethumbers  thought  no  part 
of  the  path  difficult.  And  they  were  all  the  more  confident  in 
their  footsteps,  for  that  the  guides  gave  them  leading-strings ; 
made  of  curiously  twisted  hortse-hair.  Thus  helped,  the  Twid- 
dlethumbers continued  to  travel  the  winding,  involved  path,  that 
led  to  Justice.  Poor  things  !  Ibfany  of  them,  absent  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tortuous  journey,  when  returned  to  their  houses,  had 
their  doors  shut  in  their  faces.  They  were  not  known.  So 
emaciated,  so  altered,  that  the  wives  of  their  bosoms  slapped 
their  faces  ;  and  the  children  they  had  left  at  their  hre&sts,  hung 
at  thmr  skirts,  and  kicked  their  shins  for  frightening  mother.  How 
was  this  ?     ^Vhy,  thus. 

Justice,  before  so  simple  in  her  household,  began  to  keep  a 
very  numerous  retinue;  her  treasurer  was  called  Korets.  Nobody 
exactly  knows  his  birth.  But,  it  is  siud,  his  father  was  called 
Ink  ;  and  his  mother  Sheepskin  :  and,  certainly,  a  thrinng  son 
they  got  between  them.  Well,  this  Korsts  would  have  so  much 
money  before  he  opened  the  door  of  Justice,  that  many  of  the 
travellers  when  arrived  at  the  threshold,  could  not  aflbrd  to  enter. 
And  if  they  managed  to  get  in,  they  came  away  so  lean,  so 
harried — -sometimes  broken-hearted  1 — that  men  in  time  feared 
the  path  to  Justice  as  the  road  to  beggary. 
,   .   And  at  length  the  rood — that  is,  the  road  with  the  horse-hair 
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leading-BtringB — ceased  to  be  ti'avelled.  Tho  Twiddletbumbers 
chose  among  them — the  office  still  flourishea — a  certain  bodj  of 
grave  and  worthy  townsmen  whose  care  it  is,  at  cheapest  cost,  to 
get  at  Justice  by  the  atraightest  path. 

And  if  any  Twiddlethumber,  regardless  of  this  court,  desires  to 
walk  the  old  winding,  slip-knot  path,  he  is  taken  to  the  museiun 
where  is  preaerred  the  bony  outline  of  the  last  Twlddlethumhet 
who,  ^setting  out  for  Justice,  a  halo  and  hearty  man,  was  sent 
back  to  hia  friends — who  would  not  recciye  him — sent  back  by 
Korsts,  a  naked  skeleton. 

Besides  the  worthy  soula  appointed,  at  cheapest  price,  to  make 
straight  all  crooked  differences  among  the  Twiddleth umbers,  there 
is  a  wise,  good  man,  dwelling  at  yonder  lodge,  who  sits  three 
hours  a  day  at  hia  porch,  to  listen  and  give  counsel  to  men  who 
quarrel.  This  excellent  man  knows  all  the  doubled,  winding  paths 
that  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  but  three  hours  a  day  does  he 
bestow  gratis  to  dissuade  men  from  the  labyrinth.  Even  as 
doctors  physic  the  poor  for  nothing,  so  does  this  good,  this  law- 
learned  man  bestow  his  counsel  free  of  charge.  Hence,  in 
TwidJIethumb,  physician  and  lawyer  hold  equal  rank.  Body  and 
mind  have  both  their  benefactors.  And  therefore  it  is  sot  to  be 
thought  a  matter  of  accident,  or  mere  frolic  of  chance,  that  the 
wig  of  this  good  man — thia  parchment  peace-maker — should  have 
heen  carried  from  his  chamber — home  away,  in  the  claws  of  two 
turtle-doves — to  yonder  hazel-coppice,  and  inhabited,  season  after 
season,  by  the  nesting  pair.  The  turtle-doves  reared  in  that  wig 
are  not  to  be  counted  ;  yet  arc  thejhnown  to  the  Twiddlethumbera 
beyond  all  other  doves  or  pigeons  by  their  soft,  sweet,  loveable  coo. 
Our  ring-dove  is  a  pretty  bird  enough  ;  but  of  no  more  account 
than  the  sootiest  house-aparrow  to  the  wig-dove  of  Twiddlethumb. 
The  townsfolk  reverence  it,  as  we  respect  the  robin.  Much  more : 
indeed  bo  much,  that  it  is  a  high  crime  to  kill  it ;  a  crime  so 
easily  committed,  as  the  bird,  beyond  all  other  doves,  is  tame  and 
confiding.  It  is  much  to  he  lamented  that  the  Twiddlethumb  wig- 
dove  cannot  be  made  to  breed  with  ua.  But  we  suppose  our  air 
is  too  cold  and  cutting.  Though  after  thia,  the  fullest  description 
of  tho  bird  hitherto  made  known,  it  would  not  in  a  little  while 
surprise  us,  to  learn  that  many  worthy  gentlemen  had  left  their 
windows  open,  and  their  wigs  unboxed,  to  give  the  fairest  chance 
to  the  experiment. 
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And  noir  we  are  at  the  w&ter-side.  Do  jou  perceive  yonder 
island,  ^amoDd-shaped  ?  It  is  very  low  at  the  edges  upoD  the 
water,  but  rises  into  table-land,  covered  with  green  sward.  That, 
UT,  is  the  Isle  of  Jacks.  "  Hallo,— boat !  "  And  here,  at  the 
word,  comes  the  boy  who  in  yonder  skiff  shall  carry  us  within 
eye-shot  of  the  place,  where  we  may  see  the  inhabitants  ;  for  it 
is  not  permitted  to  any  craft  to  run  ashore ;  lest  the  people 
banished  to  the  island,  should  seize  the  boat,  and  put  to  sea. 

A  pretty  hoj,  is  he  not  ?  He  is  the  son  of  a  widow,  a  very  fair 
aad  very  wise  woman,  living  round  yonder  point.  Her  hushaad 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  captains — for  the  post  was,  for 
generations,  held  by  the  fanoilj — commanding  tha  Duke  de  Bobs' 
»ailing-yacht. 

It  will  be  no  news  to  you  to  be  told  that  cert^  families  have, 
ki  an  age  or  so,  been  sent  into  the  world  with  cert^  marks  and 
fpita.  One  family  bears  away  a  particular  nose  from  all  the  other 
&mihes  of  the  earth — another  bears  the  patent  of  a  certain  pair  of 
Ups.  Another  has  the  whitest  hand  and  the  lightest  finger.  Now 
the  family — whereof  the  head  was  ever  the  reigning  Duke's  sailing- 
capttun — had  an  especial  gift,  whereby  to  recommend  its  chi^. 
This  boy,  the  sole-survrviog  of  the  iiue,  inherits  the  quality  that 
made  his  ancestors  famous ;  but  as  the  present  Duke  de  Sobs  cannot 
abide  the  water — the  state  sailing-yacht,  put  out  of  commission, 
and  drawn  high  and  dry,  has  been  given  to  the  widow  and  her  son 
for  a  place  of  habitation. 

We  are  in  the  boat.  And  now,  sir,  observe  the  boy.  The  skiff, 
you  perceive,  has  neither  sail  nor  oar  i  and  yet  the  boy  inheriting 
the  first  gift  of  hia  race,  will  carry  the  craft  where  you  will,  by 
means  of  his  cloi^ — an  eitraordinary  garment ;  for  the  wearer 
has  but  to  shift  it,  now  to  the  one  shoulder,  now  to  the  other,  and, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  will,  he  makes  it  fair  wind  to  him,  siuling 
where  he  lists.  Look  at  him  !  How  complacently  he  sits  trim- 
ming his  gannent;  and  how  the  skiff  skims  along,  the  water 
seething  and  singing  as  the  bark  cuts  through  it !  Well,  sir,  this 
cloak  has  been  in  the  boy's  family  time  out  of  mind,  and  until  the 
present  day  has  ever  been  a  fortune  to  the  wearer,  m^tng  him, 
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hj  Tirtue  of  its  marvellous  quality,  the  court  pilot  and  captftin. 
&it,  AS  we  have  eaid,  the  preteot  Duke  de  Bobs  has  forsworn  the 
•ea  (  and  the  poor  boy,  denied  the  farour  of  the  court,  is  compelled 
to  turn  his  cloak  at  the  lowest  price  for  humble  paseengerH,  no 
richer  than  onrselres. 

Certainly, — you  are  right.  That  anzioos  glance  of  yours  at 
yonder  black  cloud— no  bigger  than  a  raven's  wing — betokena 
a  coming  hmrioaae.  Let  it  blow.  The  boy  will  put  on  bis  fitorm> 
jacket,  and  defy  it.  A  jacket  of  patches,  in  which  every  wind, 
from  every  ptnnt  of  the  compaHs,  is  carefully  sewed  op:  this 
garment  Uie  boy  also  inherits  from  hia  ancestors,  some  of  whom, 
when  the  world  was  yet  in  its  teens,  intmnarried  with  oertun  of 
tiie  Lapland  nobility ;  the  patohedjacketcomingof  thefem^esido. 

And  now — for  the  cloud  is  melting  into  the  Uue — we  are  plea- 
santly appFoaohing  the  Isle  of  Jacks  ;  for  the  wind,  a  delieioua 
breeze,  sits  full  in  the  back  of  the  boy's  cloak,  adroitly  trimmed 
to  catch  every  gust  of  it.  Poor  lad  !  That  cloak,  cut  into  shronda 
and  sold  piecemeal  in  some  places,  would  make  the  boy  a  golden 
ifortune.  How  many  a  man  would  give  all  his  substance  to  pur- 
chase even  as  much  of  the  web  as  would  make  him  a  garter ! 
But,  alas  I  there  are  no  such  cloaks — not  a  remnant  of  them — 
to  be  had  in  onr  dull  world  ;  and  if  there  were,  we  question  if 
men  would  be  foimd  with  grace  sufficient  to  properly  carry  them. 

The  boy  has  shifted  his  cloak,  and  we  now  sail  along  the 
(•land.  Take  this  telescope.  The  beach  has  a  dull  end 
gusty  look.  You  would  think  it  the  shore  of  Styi.  Listen: 
how  the  pebbles  cbink  and  rattle,  stirred  by  the  waters.  They 
are  not  pebbles.  Tbey  are  gold,  and  silver,  and  copper  coin ; 
worthless  metal  to  the  forlorn  islanders,  hanished  hither  for  the 
fraud  of  avarice.  For  you  must  know  that  the  Isle  of  Jacks  is  a 
penal  settlemeat  for  female  offenders  who,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world^bnt  especially  from  the  most  civilised  corners — are  con- 
demned for  a  few  hundred  years  to  dwell  hero,  the  slaves  of  fonr 
■masters.  The  history  of  one  captive  may  serve  for  the  rest.  The 
culprita  live  in  continual  dread  ;  for  they  inhabit  paste-board  huts, 
KO  loosely,  so  ticklishly  put  together,  that  every  wind  that  blows 
scares  the  tenants  with  the  horrid  apfwehension  that  they  will  be 
buried  beneath  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  as  we  have  said,  take  the 
history  of  one  offender  as  a  sample  of  the  story  of  all. 

Do  you  see  yonder  woman  crossing  a  bridge  ;  the  bridge  itself 
shaped  tike  a  cribbage-board  ;  with  large  holes  in  it  ?    She  carries 
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B.  cbild  :  «f  oonne  :  tH  the  mptiv es  carry  children  in  the  Isle  of 
Jftcks.  You  may  obBerre  bow  gingerly  the  woman  walks,  as 
though  she  feared  to  drop  through  one  of  the  many  holes  with 
which  the  bridge  is  pierced ;  drop  into  the  brook  beneath.  That 
woman  was — but  no  ;  eren  at  tlus  time  we  will  spare  the  feelings 
of  an  bononrable  family,  whose  griffins  at  the  present  hour  bear 
to  very  smug  and  confident  look  in  the  Peerage.  We  will  not  dis- 
close the  offender's  name  :  but,  as  a  terrible  moral  warning  to  all 
people  in  her  station,  we  heaitate  not  to  declare  that  that  offender 
was  Maid-of-bonour  to  Queen  Anne.  Poor  thing !  Tbera  is  a 
very  handsome  monument  to  her  memory  in  the  village  church  of 
Bnff'cum -Tucker.  Alas  !  how  little  do  her  descendants  dream 
that  their  hooped  and  powdered  great-great-grandmother  is  at  this 
moment  nursing  little  Joche  of  Clubs  for  future  card-tables. 

However,  let  us  proceed  with  her  tragic  history.  The  young 
lady  was  one  night  engaged  at  cards  at  St.  James's  Palace.  By 
some  means,  the  Jock  of  Clubs  had  crept  to  her  bosom  ;  and  she 
was  rudely  challenged  by  another  maid — her  opponent  at  the 
game — with  harbouring  the  absent  card.  It  may  be  believed  that 
a  Maid-of-honour,  so  accused,  was  a  kindled  flame.  Her  eyes 
would  have  withered  any  other  but  a  female  rival ;  for  tender 
women  stand  the  fire  of  women,  and  are  never  hart  by  it ;  whilst 
braggart  man  is  often  smitten  into  ashes  by  the  sudden  flash. 
Our  maid  barbed  her  tongue  with  all  sorts  of  stinging  eyllahles, 
Towing— with  the  Jack  at  her  heaving  breast — that  she  kaew 
nothing  of  his  whereabout.  A  gentleman  would  have  bowed  a 
once,  and  been  convinced :  but  sister  woman  is  not  so  easily 
cozened  by  her  own  sex.  At  last,  our  maid,  taunted  to  despera- 
tion, clenched  her  little  fist,  and  bringing  it  down  with  force  upon 
the  mahogany — (Ciipid  gasped,  and  felt  his  own  heart  bruised  as 
that  little  hand  smote  and  was  smitten  by  the  unyielding  wood) — 
cried  with  a  shriek  that  "  if  she  knew  anything  about  the  Jack  of 
Clubs,  she  wished  she  might  ha^e  the  Jack  for  her  husband !  " 
With  this  terrible  aspiration,  all  affected  satisfaction  at  the  least ; 
and  our  maid  kept  a  enow-white  reputation,  marrying  only  a  year 
after,  either  the  Gold  or  Silver  Stick  of  Queen  Anne's  court :  a 
nobleman  next  to  the  Queen,  and  of  course  very  for  from  a  knave. 

(We  fear  that,  despite  our  first  caudon,  the  name  of  the  rosy 
sinner  is  discoverable  by  the  heralds.  What  then  ?  They  are 
men  of  honour  ;  and  have  on,  unffuling  recipe  for  taking  spots  out 
of  ermine.) 
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The  miud,  it  is  true,  married  and  cIuDg  to  tlie  stick  aforesaid  ; 
but  the  Jack  of  Clubs  was  in  no  way  to  be  cheated ;  for  when  the 
woman  died  ehe  became  bia  wife,  in  this  Islaad  of  Jacks,  whereis 
the  Jack  of  Clubs  and  his  three  brethren  have  equal  rule.  And 
if  when  abroad,  their  children  are  generalij  opposing  one  another, 
— their  fathers  seem  for  such  reason,  to  be  i^l  the  closer  frie&da 
here  in  their  island  home.  And  eo  they  goreni  th^r  hundreds 
of  wives  ;  for  thej  have  no  fewer  number,  all  of  them  supplied  in 
the  persona  of  women  who  during  mortal  life  haye  fobbed  and 
cheated,  or  wasted  the  money  of  their  husbands,  or  the  time  of 
tiieir  families,  at  cards. 

And  what  is  worse  for  the  poor  creatures — the  card-players 
doomed  to  the  Isle  of  Jacks — their  children  are  continually  torn 
from  th^n  ;  spirited  away  ;  sent  into  the  common  world,  stretched 
by  some  wicked  magic  upon  pasteboard,  to  tempt  other  sinners. 
There  is  not,  throagbout  the  whole  world,  a  single  Jack — whether 
turned  up  in  palace  or  pot-house — that  was  not  bom  in  this  island  ; 
the  child  of  one  of  the  King  Jacks  who  rule  the  place  ;  and  who 
thus  cruelly  incorporate  their  own  flesh  and  blood  in  pasteboard. 
But  what  will  not  eyen  human  creatures  do,  who  giro  all  their  hearts 
and  all  their  souls  to  cards  ?  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  must  own  it 
is  hard  upon  the  poor  females.  Turn  your  glass  a  little  this  way. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  women,  aU  wives  of  the  Jack  of  Diamonds. 
Each  of  them  has  three  or  four  little  Jocks  at  her  apron,  and  each 
with  two  in  ber  arms.  And  they  have  borne  and  nursed  the  little 
knaves  ;  and  bavo  suffered  their  heart-striogs  to  wind  and  wind 
about  them,  and  yet  they  know  not  one  hour  from  the  neit  when 
thev  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  offspring.  And  what  is  worse, 
— the  poor  creatures  are  now  nimbly  olive  to  the  mischief  that 
their  children  will  inflict  upon  the  world  when  sent  into  it.  Why, 
BIT,  it  is  a  frequent  matter — aibeit  all  unknown  to  the  sufferer  in 
the  common  world — for  a  gi'eat-grcat-grandson  at  a  London  Olub 
to  be  mined  by  the  knave,  the  son  by  her  second  marriage — if, 
indeed,  it  is  permitted  to  call  it  so — of  his  great-great-grandmother 
in  the  Isle  of  Jacks.  And  this  the  wretched  women  know  ;  and 
BO  their  sufferings  as  mothers  deprived  of  their  children  are  made 
worse  by  the  remorse  they  feel  to  furnish  their  flesh  and  blood  by 
descent,  with  temptation  that  trips  them  into  the  pit  of  ruin. 

And  now,  sir,  you  may  probably  guess  wherefore  the  beach  is 
heaped  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  even  copper  coin.  It  is,  that 
the  poor  women  may  be  teazed  to  see  abont  them  the  worthlessness 
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«f  that,  wbioh,  oat  of  very  idlenoH  for  die  moat  fiart,  Utey  fJiyed 
■and  cheated  for  wli«a  upon  the  earth. 

It  would  am&ze  you  to  know  the  real  nonieB  and  dignities  of 
wouon  who,  in  your  wwid,  have  Bhone  like  stars,  and  have  reigned 
like  goddeMes  aad  queens,  and  vho  are  now  hving  ia  worse  than 
simple  bondaga  in  this  Isle  of  Jacks, — the  slaves  and  mistresses  of 
>tiie  poor  tyrants,  who  rule  the  place,  and  who,  with — so  to  speak 
— their  own  fleah  And  Uood,  people  on  earUi  with  instnunents  of 
mischief.  We  have  told  you,  that  every  Jack  ef  every  pack  of 
4erdB  is  bom  on  this  island  ;  and  when  his  heels  are  paid  for,  as  . 
thcj  often  are,  in  the  tap-room,  how  little  is  it  thought  that  he 
may  have — on  the  mother's  side  at  least — the  hrighlMt  royal  paint 
About  him. 

Where  the  kings  and  que»s,  who,  with  Jacks  and  aces,  make 
■op  the  court  of  cords — where  they  are  made,  we  have  not,  we 
confess  it,  yet  discovered.  £ut  we  douht  not  that  their  birth  is 
■equally  strange  with  Uiat  of  the  children  of  the  Isle  of  Jacks. 
And  then — for  of  this  we  thought  not  of  before — and  then  it 
■most  beat  even  the  iMtural  love  of  a  mother,  to  love  those  haby 
knaves  ;  equint-eyed,  square-cheeked,  bold-faced  vorlets,  with  aft«' 
all,  such  ingenuous  looks,  that  they  look  all  the  mischief  that  is 
•within  them. 

And  now,  sir,  we  have  sailed  round  the  island — for  we  are  Dot 
permitted  to  land,  and  for  ourselves,  we  would  not  if  we  might,-— 
«nd  the  boy,  trimming  his  cloak,  sails  for  Twiddlethnmb.  Mean- 
while, think  of  the  isle  of  Jacks  ;  and  remembering  the  hard  con- 
dition of  the  females  captive  there,  with  their  frequent  travail 
and  their  frequent  loss,  confess  that  the  sins  of  the  gamester  may 
come  down  with  increased  mischief  npoa  succeeding  generations. 


THE  TWEKTT-FIVE  CtOB  ABHIT8  A  KEW  MEMBER, — AS  ACCOUWT  OP 
THE  SOLEMNITT,  AND  THE  OBLiaATIOSS  IMPOSED  UPOS  THE 
CAKDIDATB. 

"  BOT,  shift  your  cloak,  if  you  please,  and  steer  for  Honeybee 
Bay.  A  good  lad."  Now  it  bares  upon  us.  With  what  open 
arms  the  shore  stands  before  us !  And  yon  perceive  with  what 
gentle  undulations  its  green  bosom  rises  from  the  water.  This 
place  ia,  perhaps,  the  most  delicious  spot  of  all  Twiddlethomb. 
Here  the  water  is  ever  bright  and  nppling ;  the  wind  &eah  and 
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nimble — ^never  boisterous  or  keen.  Here  every  day  myriads  of 
flowers  open  their  eyes,  and  breathe  their  Bw^toess  to  the  atm  j 
ftad  here  they  pass  away  like  dew  eslialed,  leaving  no  leaf 
decayed,  no  hlosaom  "withered  to  tell  a  tale  of  death.  And  upon 
the  shore  ore  bekntiful  shelle,  red-Hpped  as  Venue,  and  Toieed  irith 
wondrous  aiDging.  Fleoc  one  uf  them  to  your  ear,  aud  ita  voicA 
will  call  up  iu  your  breast  all  the  long  mute  music  of  your  early 
days,  when  life  dreamt  not  of  hope,  the  present  was  so  full  of  hap- 
piness. The  shell  will  sing  to  you  sweet  familiar  soaitds  of  ibt 
past  blended  with  tonos  that  harmonise,  and  yet  are  richer, 
teeter,  deeper,  than  the  air  departed  ;  as  though  some  higher 
spirit  caught  the  dying  strain,  continuing  it  in  more  melodiouB 
Tolnmo. 

And  now  the  boat  ekime  in  between  the  sbaip-edged  sttuiea— ^ 
like  a  sea-bird  to  its  cleft — and  the  ci'aft  still  in  deep  water,  W6 
toead  the  causeway  built  in  lucky  sport  by  the  Tritons,  when,  by 
moonlight  and  roaring  laught«r,  they  hurled  the  fragments  at  one 
another.  How  ripe  and  rich  with  colour— with  hues  that  warm 
tlie  heart— is  this  pillar  of  rock ;  the  world's  almanac,  with  agea 
in  it,  printed  after  ages  ;  Time,  solemn  in  the  granite  of  a  dead 
world,  yet  wearing  on  his  sunny  brow  the  flowers  of  the  morning. 

And  now,  sir,  sit  down ;  for  wo  must  question  you  before  we 
climb  the  bill.  To-day,  of  all  days,  is  the  great  fertival  of  tbs 
Twenty-five  Club,  Aa  a  stranger  to  Twiddlethumb,  yoo  may  be 
permitted  to  witness  the  festivity.  For,  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
the  Club  contains  only  a  chosen  number  of  townspeople :  a  few 
of  the  Club,  tried  and  purified,  ere  they  are  permitted  to  join  the 
bo4y.  The  Duke  himself  has  been  rejected  :  wealth  and  station 
supplying  no  pass-words  of  admiseion.  And  yet  there  are  but  two 
questions — though  they  may  be  made,  like  a  vine,  to  shoot  out  into 
branches  innumerable— two  questions  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  can- 
didate is  admitted  to  the  fullest  honours  of  the  fraternity.'  The 
two  queetions  are  these  : — 

"  Are  you  older  than  five-and-twenty  ?" 

"  Will  you  ever,  forgetful  of  what  you  owe  to  yourself,  and  to 
the  beauty,  and  benevolence,  and  everlasting  spirit  of  nature,— 
■will  you  ever,  wantonly,  ignobly,  and  most  foolishly  consent  to 
become  more  than  five-and' twenty, — even  though  your  face  should 
be  wrinkled  like  wind-blown  water,  your  hair  white  as  the  surging 
«a?" 

Now,  sir,  these  seem  easy  questions  to  (Hiswer :  but  deeply 
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considered,  tLej  require  ft  strong,  nn  earnest,  aye  and  happy 
mftO,  to  reply  to  them  with  a  bold,  conBcientious  yes.  Aad  let  us 
not  Bpeak  oiily  of  men,  but  of  women.  Poor  Eouls  !  It  is  much 
to  be  donbted  whether  the  queries  are  not  eren  more  difficult  to 
them  to  respond  to  assuringly.  Yet  taken  literally,  certainly 
not.     And  for  this  good  reoson. 

Etc  it  is  well-known  was  sixteen  years  old  when  she  was 
awakened  at  the  Btde  of  her  husband.  Sixteen  years  old,  say 
ancient  wnters  ;  and  that  so  boldly,  that  they  must  have 'seen 
Eve's  register  written  on  the  lilies  of  Paradise,  Now  women — 
who  hove  nine  times  out  of  ten  more  curious  rabbinical  learning 
than  the  mean  envy  of  our  sex  will  allow  to  them — women,  inhe- 
riting the  privilege  from  their  first  parent  believe  that,  after  a 
certain  time,  they  have  a  just  right  to  let  their  first  sixteen 
years  go  for  nothing ;  and  so  they  sink  the  preliminary  sixteen 
with  a  smile,  counting  with  mother  Eve  their  seventeenth  as 
their  first  I'eal  birth-day.  And  they  are  right.  For  it  deducts 
from  your  woman  of  five-and-forty  all  that  she  cares  to  lose, 
giving  her  a  fair  start  with  Eve,  and  pegging  her  back  to  full- 
blown nine-and-twenty.  And  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
really  charming  woman  should  be  a  day  older. 

Hark !  there  !  the  music.  The  flutes,  and  the  tambourines, 
and  the  fiddles.  Hush  !  Do  you  hear  the  chorus  ?  The 
Toices  are  thin,  and  sharp,  and  shake  a  little,  but  there  is 
rejoicing  heart  in  all  of  them.  And  now,  ne  have  no  time  to 
talk  the  preface  we  intended ;  for  a  new  candidate  is  to  be 
elected  into  the  club  and — for  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  an 
honorary  member — and  we  must  lose  no  moment  if  we  would  not 
lose  the  ceremony. 

And  climbing  the  ascent,  we  wound  along  paths  skirted  and 
hung  with  sweet- smelling  shrubs  and  flowers,  orange-trees  and 
heliotropes,  and  the  friendly  honeysuckle,  sweet  type  of  amity, 
clinging  that  it  may  comfort  with  its  sweetness — and  jasmine, 
with  starry  eyes  shioing  through  sober  green.— And  as  we  walked, 
the  herbs  crushed  by  our  feet  sighed  forth  their  odorous  breath, 
returning  good  for  injury. 

At  length  we  came  into  an  open  space  ;  and  you,  sir,  being 
close  at  our  side  all  the  time,  you  remember  the  verdant  living 
temple  of  holly,  and  laurel,  and  cedar,  and  all  the  shrubs  and 
trees  that  dare  the  winter  with  unfading  leaves  still  green 
beneath,  though  piled  and  heaped  with  snow.     At  the  foot  of  a 
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cedar,  chief  pillar  of  the  temple,  b,  fountaia  leapt  from  the  earth, 
and  ran  adowa  the  mount  ;  but  Btill  it  ran  perpetually  bright, 
perpetaally  yomig,  until  it  mingled  with  the  unirerBal  sea. 

Ah  we  entered  upon  the  IoyoI  ground,  the  procession,  winding 
downwarde,  approached  ns.  There  were  some  fiftj  men,  and 
about  flve-aod-twenty  women.  To  take  their  faces,  and  turn 
them  to  the  light,  and  cogitate  deeply  upon  the  lines  marked  upon 
&em  by  Time,  there  was  not  a  face  that  would  hare  passed  for  a 
day  younger  than  forty,  (though  be  it  known,  we  do  not  always 
tnut  to  the  seeming  marks  of  Time,  knowing  that,  like  an 
unjust  tapster,  he  is  now  and  thon  apt  to  score  double).  Again, 
lliere  were  other  faces,  embrowned  by  sixty  harvest-times  at  least.  . 
All  the  men  and  women  were  clothed  in  drapery  of  gayest  colours ; 
and  all  carried  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  wore  chaplets  of 
amaranths  about  their  heads. 

ToDr  men  carried  in  a  litter  of  palm-leavea  the  new  candidate 
for  the  Twenty-FiTe  Club.  To  speak  arithmetically,  he  was  siity 
years  old  at  leaat  ;  but  spiritually — and  you  cannot  hamper  spirit 
with  figures,  remember  that,  sir,  and  defy  addition — spiritually  he 
was,  as  his  examination  afterwards  proved,  no  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  :  and  at  five-and-twenty  he  vowed  to  stay. 

The  neophyte  was  dressed  in  a  sky-blue  robe,  with  a  garland 
of  ivy  about  hia  snow-white  head.  When  he  arose  from  the  litter, 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  he  limped  with  an  old  sciatica — never- 
theless, with  its  fangs  in  his  nerves,  he  would  only  be  five-and- 
twenty. 

The  President  of  the  Club — he  was  always  elected  President 
who  had  been  longest  five-and-twenty — put  the  two  questions 
rehearsed  above  to  the  candidate,  and  was  satisfactorily  answered  ; 
the  tambourines,  and  tbe  fiutes,  and  the  fiddles  Bounding  blithe 
accompaniment  as  the  yea  was  uttered. 

And  then  two  of  tho  club,  bearing  in  separate  baskets,  fruits 
and  flowers  ;  and  a  third  carrying  in  a  crystal  cup  water  from  the 
leaping  fountain,  approached  the  candidate  ;  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent addressing  him  in  a  pleasant  voice,  said  these  words  : 

"  You  promise— and  especiaUy  promise  from  this  day — never 
to  grow  a  day  older  than  the  days  that  make  five-and-tweuty 
years,  the  only  reasonable  time  of  life  of  man  ? 

"  This  you  promise,  that  your  eyes  may  still  behold  the  aiune 
beauty  in  the  stars  ?  That  your  heart  may  still  heat  with  the 
ruing  sun,  and  melt  when  he  is  setting  in  hia  tent  of  glory} 
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,  "  This  jou  promiBe,  that  jou  may  bars  ejes  and  ears  for  fha 
7orld  of  beauty  and  gladness  that  eneoinpasieB  you  ;  no  beauty 
fading,  no  sound  of  gladness  grotring  dumb  ? 

"By  tbe  ©yer- springing  lovelineBs  of  flowers  —  by  the  erer- 
aonnding  music  of  the  bii-da — by  the  rivers  and  fountains — ^hy 
barvest-tinie,  and  by  tbe  season  of  fruits  ;  you  promise  to  remcun 
^iritually  fixed  at  five-aod-tnenty  ?  " 

"  I  promise,"  said  tbe  candidate.  And  as  be  spoke,  be  ludbis 
hands  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and  emptied  the  crystal  goUet 
to  solemnise  the  compact. 

,  "Be  ever  stedfast,  and  be  ever  five-and-tweuty,"  said  thePresi- 
dent,  "  Tbe  eyes  fail :  tbe  bftck  bows,  the  b^r  is  whitened  ;  youth 
departs  from  every  joint  and  every  organ — but  tbe  heart,  i£  the 
owner  wills  it — the  heart  is  ever  young." 

'  It  must  he  confessed,  sir,  a  great  privilege  this  to  be  of  the 
fraternity  of  tbe  Twenty-five  Club.  And  is  it  not  a  pity  that, 
with  BO  many  millions  of  men  upon  tbe  earth,  there  are  so  few— 
snob  is  the  perveraenese  of  tbe  human  animal— eligible  to  tbfi 
brotherhood  } 


HOW  THE  TWIDDLETHUMBEBS  CBLEBRiTE  THEIR  FORTIETH  AKD 
EIGHTIETH  BIRTH-DATS.  —  AlJD  OP  TEE  OUESTS  ON  SUCK 
FESTIVALS. 

And  now,  sir,  as  you  have  heboid  this  most  pleasant  ceremony, 
we  will  leave  the  Club  to  enjoy  its  constitutional  good  humour  ; 
for — we  have  kept  tbe  secret  until  now,  to  enjoy  tbe  pleasure  of 
the  surprise — we  have  an  invitation  for  you.  There  is  a  feast,  a 
birth-day  feast,  afoot ;  and  aa  our  friend,  you  will  find  cup  and 
trencher  and  hearty  welcome  at  the  board.  To-day,  sir,  Moximns 
Mouse,  a  sort  of  magistrate  of  Twiddletbumb,  celebrates  one  of 
the  two  birth-days — called  the  Birth-days  of  the  Ghosts — held  in 
^eat  solemnity  among  the  town's  folk.  Two  birth-days,  sir  ;  and 
they  fell  when  the  man  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill  of  life — forty  ; 
and  again  when  he  has  descended  the  other  side,  thoold  he  indeed 
get  so  low  aa  four- score. 

Half-an-hour's  walk,  and  we  arrive  at  Mouse-HoU.  In  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  catob  it  shining  through  tbe  trees :  a  hospitable 
beacon  on  a  round,  green  mount.  Your  nose,  sharpened  by  the 
fresh  air,  may  even  here  smell  tbe  odonns  of  the  good  cheer 
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wftft«d  frwm  tKe  b&ll  ami  liitolien.  Yes  :  they  are  uot  to  be  mie- 
takeu — they  come  thicker  and  thicker  upon  us.  Uuseen  envoys 
from  chise  and  pasty  and  unatopped  fl&sk,  to  coax  travellers  by 
the  nose  to  come  and  eat  and  drink  !  Uend  your  pace,  sir  ;  very 
good.     Por  here  ia  Mouse  Hall. 

Folks  in  their  beat  attjro,  and  wearing  their  most  satisfied, 
looks,  stream  in  at  the  door.  That  man — with  a  mild,  grave  face 
— dwst  in.  black,  is  UaiimuB  Mouse.  Poor  fellow  !  He  is  about 
to  entertain  a  strange  sort  of  gneata  ;  and  now  and  then,  &  wbh- 
and  anxious  smile  pulling  at  the  corocra  of  his  mouth,  betrays  his 
inward  troublo.  No  man  throughout  Twiddlethumb  is  more 
respected  than  Haximus  Mouse  :  and  yet— -punotilioas  creature ! 
-—ho  may  at  this  mocDent  accuse  himself  of  many  self-known 
shortcomings  that  make  him  blush  for  the  good  opiaioo  he  has. 
stolen  for  himself  from  the  eaaincas  of  his  fellow-townaraen.  We 
do  not  boldly  aver  that  it  is  so.  Nevertheleaa,  it  may  be  so.  For 
who  shall  say,  when  applauding  shouts  break  in  thunder  about 
some  human  idol ;  who  shall  say,  that  a  voice,  a  thin  hissing 
voice  of  aelf~reproBch,  does  not  turn  to  burning  mookery  the 
idolatry  of  the  worshippers  ? 

MaiimuB  Btitl  stands  at  the  door~way — it  is  the  enetom  of  Twid- 
dlethumb— and  greets  every  visitor.    Let  us  push  for  the  doo^-step. 

We  told  you  that,  as  our  friend,  the  master  of  the  Hall  would 
give  you  hearty  welcome,  and  you  have  had  it.  The  reception 
room  is  fairly  crammed.  Hush !  That,  sir,  is  the  dinner-bell. 
And  now,  we  must  fall  in  with  the  proeeasion,  to  escort  the  host  to 
the  banquet.  Suoh  ia  the  fashion  at  such  times.  Let  us  keep 
ciose,  side  by  side. 

The  host  has  entered  the  banqnetting-room  ;  and  now,  yoa  per- 
ceive, that  venerable  man— he  ia  the  eldest  of  the  guests — locks 
^e  dooF  irom  the  outside,  and  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket,  And 
DOW,  yeu  see  that  all  the  guests  prepare  to  leave  the  house.  Take 
our  arm,  and  when  we  have  reached  the  road,  we  will  duly 
answer  your  looks  of  questioning  wonder.  Here  wo  are.  Kow 
you  shall  be  satisfied. 
'  Maiimus  Mou«e  is  to-day  forty  years  old,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment  entertaining,  nine-and -thirty  guesta.  Unbidden  guests; 
"tvho  whether  he  would  or  not,  seat  themselves  at  his  board  thia 
day,  and  look — aye,  air,  there  it  is.  who  shall  say  how  they  look' — 
upon  the  feast-giver  ? 

Ftx  these  nin&-and-thirtj  guests,  are  the  ghosts  of  the  ninerUul-' 
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thirty  birtti-dftyB  of  the  boat :  the  birth-dajvpast  into  the  eepulohre 
of  time,  bnt  reodered  up  for  this  day's  awful  fesHral — ^meeting 
their  fortieth  brother.  At  this  rooment,  air,  Uazimua  Uoiue  is 
net  about  by  all  the  abadows  of  his  deported  years. 

On  his  right  hand,  innocent  and  beautiful,  sits  and  smiles  the 
Ghost  of  his  First  Year :  the  spectre  of  the  Twentieth  faces  him 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  shade  of  the  Thirty-Niath 
shoulders  him  close  on  the  left.  Is  not  this  a  solemn  array  of 
guests? 

We  know  not  hoir  Uaiimus  may  meet  the  ghosts.  Let  us 
h<^  that,  albeit,  he  may  look  sorrowfully,  sheepishly,  in  the  faces  of 
some  few,  he  may  soiile,  and  with  cheerful  looks,  acknowledge 
the  recollections  of  the  greater  number.  We  may  not  judge  him 
for  himself ;  hut  we  may  ponder  on  the  solemnity  of  suob  a 
gathering. 

Look  at  the  host — the  man  of  forty.  With  what  regretful  loYO, 
with  what  wondering  tendemeBs,  he  gazes  at  the  babe  at  his  right 
hand,  the  Twelvemonth  Self.  And  that  was  he  !  And  then  his 
eye  passes  rapidly  adown  the  file,  saddening  as  it  glances  !  And 
then  be  tarns  again  to  that  bud  of  life  upon  bis  right,  and  sighs 
and  smiles.  And  so  along  the  table,  watching  that  opening  bud, 
unclosing  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Siith,  Eighth,  enlarging 
guest.  And  at  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  again  he  pauses  ;  for  one  of 
them  may  he  the  early  time-mark  between  the  haj^y  thoughtless- 
ness of  childhood,  and  the  sudden  shadow  of  too  early  care.  And 
the  Blerentb  Shadow — even  the  Eleventh — is  pinched  and  thin,  and 
worn  ;  it  has  a  look  of  early  knowledge  taught  by  sordid  teachers. 
And  the  look  deepens  and  darkens  from  neighbour  to  neighbour. 
But  (he  Eighteenth  Ghost  has  a  look  of  wisdom  that  defies  the 
gathered  experience  of  all  mankind.  It  knows  everything,  and  has 
never  cared  to  study  for  it.  The  knowledge  has  come  to  it 
unsought,  unasked,  like  the  colour  of  its  hair,  the  tJnt  of  its  skin. 
And  so,  the  Eighteenth  Ghost,  erect,  and  with  crossed  arms,  bead 
nioof,  and  lifted  nostril,  sits  armed  mailed  proof  in  its  own  conceit. 
The  host — the  man  of  Forty — shakes  bis  ^ead,  perhaps  lightly 
laughs,  and  still — still  glances  down  the  table...  The  Nineteenth, 
Twentieth  Ghost  differ  little  from  their  Eighteenth  neighbour  ; 
though — to  scan  them  closer — the  look  may  be  a  little  less  assured. 

Tvrenty-One  uts,  dilated,  with  a  flush  of  triumph  on  its  brow. 
Though  close  to  Twenty,  ia  very  truth,  how  far  distant !  And 
yet  in  Twenty-One,  the  host  remembers  things  that  Twenty-Two, 
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and  Twenty- Three,  aad  Twenty-Four,  sits  the  less  easily,  and 
look  the  leas  airily  for  the  acting. 

And  there  is  Twenty-Five  !  The  boat  starts  as  ho  razes  on 
the  year  :  a  year  blackened  with  falsehood — clouded  with  tears — 
and  guilty  of  a  hrokenheart,  broken  from  too  much  tmsUng. 
The  host  groans,  and  with  hia  hand  clasping  bia  hrow,  would  abut 
ODt  the  aigbt,  the  recollection  of  that  worse  than  felon  year.  But 
•it  cannot  be.  He  must  look  down  acd  up  the  table.  He  must, 
with  a  fixed  eye,  look  upon  the  face  of  every  dead  year — every 
spectre  guest. 

And  the  deed  of  Twenty-FiTC,  though  it  shadowed  not  his 
immediate  neighbours,  was  acknowledged  by  the  host,  darkening, 
at  intervals,  the  following  years  ;  even  to  the  nine-and-thirtieth. 

And  thus  the  host  looks  in  the  face  of  every  guest  ;  and,  as  it 
may  he,  takes  remorse  or  comfort  from  the  dark  or  cheerful 
aspect  of  bia  passing  table  companions. 

And  it  is  strange  to  think  how  sometimes  the  years  on  one  side 
of  the  board  may  frown  and  scowl  at  the  opposite  guests,  so  much 
have  the  sad-looking  ones  endured  from  the  folly,  the  idleness,  the 
perverseness  of  their  foregone  brethren.  Were  they  not  guests, 
they  would  surely  sometimes  fall  to  buffets. 

You  will  allow,  Mr,  that  this  sort  of  birth-day  at  this  moment 
celebrated  by  Maximus  Mouse — (may  he  have  tiie  heart  and  the 
good  conscience  to  crush  a  cop  with  every  one  of  bis  company, 
eren  from  left  to  right) — is  a  more  solemn  festival  than  any  known 
in  our  frivolous  and  forgetful  society.  There,  sir,  men  celebrate 
their  hirth-days  as  only  so  many  victories  over  Time,  with  not  a 
recollection  of  the  many  good  and  gentle  hopes  aod  thoughts  they 
may  have  wounded  or  destroyed  in  the  battle.  Now,  in  Twiddle- 
thmnh — twice  at  least  in  a  man's  life,  if  he  live  the  years,  he  is 
compelled  to  celebrate  the  return  of  his  natal  hour  in  the  most 
solemn  company  that  man,  by  memory,  can  evoke  from  the  past — ■ 
that  ia,  fiice  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye,  with  the  ghosts  of  his  birtii- 
days. 

How  few  of  us,  siiy — were  the  guests  all  willing  to  come — 
wonld  he  in  haste  to  send  down  invitation  cards  to  their  dwelling 
place,  the  World  of  Shades !  How  few  would  ask  to  banquet 
with  us  the  QhOsts  of  our  Birth-Days  ! 


HO.  Txinn, — ^TOL.  Til.  I 
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OH  WEARY  THOUGHTS  BE  STILL ! 

Os  vnaxy,  weai;  thoughts,  be  still '. 

Oh  life — why  should  life  be 
A  thing  for  only  vain  regrets 

And  bitteTiiesa  to  me  i 
For  lore  to  give  or  to  withhold, 

I«  all  our  power  above — 
Oh  fatK,  why  did  vie  ever  aie«t, 

Why  ever  didwe  lovel 
H  love  nera  ain,  to  'Sio  or  no 

Wa«  all  beyond  our  will ; 
Alae,  why'iliMild  my  lif«  be  grief! 

Oh  weary  thoaghte  IwatiU ! 

A  baid,  hard, lot  I  know  is  nune, 

Of  w«^,.aDd  want,  and  ecom  ; 
And  yet  with  wbtU  a.gladnesa  all 

With  him  I  could  have  borne ! 
With  him,  what  fa^te  had  I  not  shared,    . 

Content,  that  life  bad  given  ! 
With  him,  with  what  of  pain  and  want 

Had  I  not  tearleu  striven  ! 
Oh  why  should  .love,  so  blcBsing  some, 

Hy  days  with  misery  fill  1 
Alai,  why  should  I  long  to  die  ! 

Oh  weai^  thoughts  be  still !; 

Who  say  not  all  the  wealth  of  Earth 

Can 'happiness  rmpsrt'l 
AIm,  Imw  little  do  they  know 

How  want  can  break  a  heart  ? 
How  want  has  stood  'twiit  sandered  lives, 

Lives  parted  through  the  shame. 
That  station  wedding  poverty 

Had  linked  unto  its  name. 
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Oh  Gbd,  what  difibreat  life  were  mine, 

If  it  hod  been  thj  will, 
My  lot  with  bis  had, equal  been ! 

Oh  weary  thonghla  be  still ! 

Another  with  hig  Iotb  is  bleaaed, — 

I  am  another's  now ; 
Between  us  is  for  evermore, 

A  double  holy  vow ; 
But  years  mast  deepei  cbsnges  bii^ 

Thou  change  of  state  or  name, 
Ere,  early  love  and  thoughts  foigot, 

Onr  hearts  are  not  the  same : 
Alas,  the  feelings  of  the  past 

Oar  lives  must  ever  liU  ; 
Oh  would — oh  would  I  could  forget  I 

Oh  weaiy  thoughts  be  still ! 

I  know — I  know,  to  think  of  Tiini 

As  once  I  thought  is  sin. 
But  all  in  vain  I  strive  my  mind 

Prom  its  old  thoughts  to  win^ 
His  treasured  words — his  low  fond  tones 

My  ^es  with  tears  will  dim  ; 
My  UieugMs  by  day — my  dreams  by  night 

WUl  fill  themselves  with  him: 
And  what  we  were,  and  what  we  are, 

Comes  back,  do  all  1  will ; 
Alas,  why  did  I  ever  live  ! 

Oh  weary  thonghts  be  still ! 

There's  love  within  my  husband's  looks. 

That  1  with  joy  shoold  sea  ; 
Alas,  it  brings  another  faaa, 

That  onoe  looked  Iotb  ob  me ; 
And  teais  will  even  dim  ray  gaze 

UpDQ  my  baby's  face, 
As  not  a.  look  I  see  it  wear 

That  tJiere  I'd  thought  to  Isace. 
Oh  why  should  thus  the  jofB  of  life 

With  grief  mine  only  fill  I 
Alas,  why  did  Lever  live! 

CHi  weary  tiioDghts  be  atill  1 
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Ob  men !  oh  men !  God  never  willed, 

That  lives  that  natore  meant 
To  bless  each  other's  days,  by  you 

Asnnder  shonld  be  rent ; 
A  deadly  sin  he  surely  holds 

The  worldly  thoughts  that  part, 
For  chance  of  birth  or  chance  of  wealth, 

A  heart  from  any  heart. 
World,  world,  thou  crosseat  God,  his  Earth 

With  broken  hearts  to  fill ; 
Alas,  how  blessed  might  onrs  have  been ! 
■      Oh  weary  thoughts  be  still ! 
O^Mme  Plact,  Bhckheath.  W.  C.  Bennbtt. 


EDITOR-HUNTING  IN  PRUSSIA, 

BY  AN  BX-COND0eTOB  OF  A  PRUSSIAN  KEWSPAPER. 

"  That  sort  of  thing  makes  one  repent  the  time  lost  in  the 
study  of  your  philoaopliical  language !  "  swd  the  Englishman, 
throwing  down  a  German  paper,  which  he  had  heen  reading  for 
the  last  half-hour.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  remark,  but  I  will 
frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  sick  of  your  mins  and  disgusted 
with  your  countrymen  !  " 

There  was  so  much  sincerity  in  the  tone  of  voice  with  which 
this  sweeping  censure  was  pronounced  that  I  felt  nettled. 
"Indeed?"  said  I — "and  pray  what  did  you  learn  German 
for?  " 

"  I  was  misled  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  calls  you  a  ihinlnng  nation. 
He  must  be  more  sharp-sighted  than  I  am,  for,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  you  are  a  chatting  nation,  but  not  a  thinking  one. 
I  wonder  now,  for  instance,  what  thoughts  Mr.  Bulwer,  or  anybody 
else,  whoever  he  be,  could  find  in  this  miserable  piece  of  printed 
blotting-paper,  which  you  call  the  '  Cologne  Gazette  ?  '  " 

"Perhaps  it  is  an  uninteresting  number,"  stud  I.  "Such 
things  will  happen,  you  know." 

"No,sir!  "  said  the  Englishman.  "  I  have  been  in  this  country 
above  half-a-year,  and  poisoned  my  breakfast  with  reading  this 
same  '  Cologne  Gazette  '  every  morning,  bat  I  cannot  say  that  I 
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found  anj  one  number  of  greater  interest  than  this,  flat  as  it  is. 
I  hare  read  yonr  Berlin  papers,  and  your  Frankfort  papers  too, 
and  tbej  are  still  worse.  And  I  say,  sir,  that  the  Fresa  in  jour 
country  is  in  a  miserable  condition." 

"  Suppose  it  is.  Why  should  that  circumstance  di^ust  you 
with  the  ppoplo  ?  I  dare  soy,  they  would  have  bett«r  papers  if 
they  coidd  get  tlfem." 

"  It  is  because  they  cannot  get  them,  that  I  feel  disgusted  with 
the  people.  I  mean  no  oSence  to  you,  but  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is 
perfectly  disgraceful  fur  any  nation  to  crawl  along  with  such  & 
gOSMpiog,  humbugging  Press  as  youra  is.  It  is  the  people  who 
make  the  Press.  A  newspaper  is  written  by  a  score  of  thousands 
of  individuals.  It  tells  them,  every  morning,  what  they  think  and 
what  they  do.  That  is  the  case  in  our  country.  You  may  take 
up  any  paper  in  a  London  Club  and  it  will  at  once  inform  you  of 
what  is  going  forward  in  thought  and  action.  How  look  at  yours, 
you  are  thinking  nothing  and  you  are  doing  nothing.  You  are  a 
fanciful  people,  sir.  You  are  too  fond  of  unmeaning  phraseology." 

I  had  more  than  one  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  tone  of 
my  steam-boat  acquaintance,  for  such  was  the  Englishman  who 
spoke  BO  harshly  of  my  countrymen  and  their  newspapers,  and 
that  too  immediately  after  we  had  settled  what  the  author  of 
"  Headlong  Hall  "  calls  the  "  meteorological  preliminaries."  The 
above  conversation  took  place  on  a  night-steamer  which  runs 
between  the  town  of  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne,  and  the  turn  which 
it  took  came  the  more  home  to  me,  from  the  fact  of  my  being  just 
on  my  way  to  exchange  the  editorship  of  one  German  paper  for 
that  of  another.  If  my  interlocutor  could  have  possibly  been 
aware  of  this  fact,  I  woidd  have  been  entitled  to  have  considered 
his  remarks  as  outrageously  personal.  But  that  was  impossible. 
The  Englishman,  who  abused  our  Press,  struck  me  as  a  man  of  an 
enlightened  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
way  with  which  he  adopted  many  continental  enstoms ;  for  instance, 
the  smoking  his  cigar  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  vessel,  showed 
that  his  remarks  resulted  from  conviction  and  not  irom  that 
grumbling  prejudice,  which  makes  many  Enghsh  travellers  so 
-disagreeable. 

A  steam  voyage  from  Diisseldorf  to  Cologne  is  terribly  tedious. 
There  is  nothing  in  view  but  low  banks  and  an  endless  succession 
of  flat  monotonous  plains.  But  even  had  there  been  something 
more  to  see  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  for  the  night  was  dark 
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aod  a  drizzling  rain  was  drenching  all  tiieie  vho  ventured  M 
walk  on  deck.  The  weather  and  ^e  darkness  nailed  me  to  ^ 
Bpot  And  forced  mc  to  listen  to  the  argiiments  of  mj  new 
acquuntance,  who  proceeded  wi^  a  kind  of  dry  aeutentims 


"  Look  at  your  pampers  and  tell  me,  if  yoa  ^aase,  ene  singte 
instance  in  which  any  one  question,  political,  financial,  social,  or 
religions,  ib  treated  of  in  a  faar,  candid,  straightforward  manner. 
There  is  a  latitudinarianism  in  all  your  articles,  whidi  is  quite 
revdtiug.  Yon  seem  completely  ignorant  df  what  is  pasi^ng  in 
yonr  country,  or  indeed  in  almost  any  country  in  Enrope,  and  you 
write  long-winded  papers  about  the  CaSre&  and  the  Busmen,  of 
whom  yon  cannot  know  anything,  and  in  whom  you  can  take  no 
rational  interest  whatever.  You  ought  to  eend  a  parcel  of  yoar 
Editors  to  England,  just  to  teaeh  tJiem  tO'g«t  up  a  daily  or  weekly 
paper  in  proper  style  !  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  aaid  I,  "  that  soroeofour  Editors  will  soon 
be  Bent  to  England.  But,  sir,  you  talk  as  if  onr  style  and  the 
choice  of  our  subjects  depended  wholly  on  onraolves.,  You  forget 
the  preyentiye  roeasureB  of  Govenuoent,  and  lh«ir  iictiOTi  on 
the  Press." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not.  I  am  aware  that  you  write  under 
Censur,  and  I  protest  I  aia  heartily  glad  of  it.  I  wish  we  had 
the  same  institution  in  England.  It  woidd  do  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  revolutionary  talk,  and  our  papers  would  be  all  the  better 
for  it." 

"  But  if  yon  approve  of  the  cause,  how  can  you  quarrel  witii  the 
effect  ^  I  do  not  understand  your  reasoning.  The  Proasian  Preaa 
is  what  it  is,  only  by  the  action  of  the  Censur." 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  that !  "  rejoined  ihe  EnglithDian.  "  That  ia 
the  way  you  talk  whenever  your  feulls  are  mentioned.  You  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  them.  You  throw  all  the  blnme  on  the  GoTem- 
ment,  and  when  you  are  toolazyto  be  rational,  yon  give  yourselroS' 
the  air  of  martyrs.  Why  can  you  not  write  sen^bly  without 
preaching  regicide,  anarchy,  and  conliision  ?  It  is  to  put  down. 
that  tendency  to  disseminate  wild  and  immoral  doctrines  that  yottr 
Press  has  been  put  under  surveillance  !  I,  sir,  have  read  yonr 
Censur  laws,  and  I  protest  there  is  nothing  more  fair  and  just 
than  these  very  laws,  which  (dl  your  countrymen  rail  at.  Why 
their  very  clamour  against  them  proves  that  they  would  writa 
treason,  if  they  could.     It  is  quite  geaeroua  in  your  king  to  mve- 
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new^Mi|ier  printers  from  the  puDs  and  penaltiee  of  the  law,  bj- 
.^poiatdng  an  ofBcer  to  read  the  paper  befm-eit  lacHDeB  out." 

"Why,"  replied  I,  "  it  ia  a  generositj' whiob  our  prini^-e  would 
gladly  dispenae  with.  The  Ceneor's  fee  for  eaoh  number  is 
eighte^i-penee,  which  the  print«r  muat  pay.  Ea/ah  of  our  papeic 
may  be  oonaidend  to  have  an  eigbteen-peni^  tiamp,  and  this 
■ofotyfrom  the  p^s  and  p«naltie8  of  the  liAr,  u  you  call  it,  'ooate 
the  printer  about  twenty-five  pounds  a  year.  Add  to  this  dte«ir 
pense  he  is  at,  for  the'ra-oomposition  of  artioles,  the  alteratione  in 
the  text,  and  the  paiy  of  the  man  who  is  ke^  on  purpose  .to 
laoeive  the  Ceaaor'a  rerbal  inatroetions,  and — " 

"  I  bog  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you.  It  may  be  yeij 
hard  for  a  right-minded  printer  to  .pay,  as  far  aa  I  understand  it, 
fortypoonda  a  year  for  the  delioquenciea  of  his  felloW'trademnen, 
btit  as  far  as  regards  those  who  make  the  Censor  almoet  daily 
^baage  and  BUpptess  articles,  they  are  entitled  to  no  }utj.  If 
newa^aper  proprietors  must  needs  emplo.j.  the  fiercest  and  nwet 
xevalutionary  writers  of  the  age,  and  in  ^at  way  put  a  p-emiom 
on  tMMisn — why,  let  them  bear  the  conaeqaences !  Knowing 
that  .their  papers  are  aU  published  with  Cenaur,  and  th^  none  of 
tlieir  delinqueQciee  will  ever  he  allowed  to  shock  the  public,  it 
aeama  almoet  too  bad  in  them  to  goon,  day  after  day,  wri^g  and 
printing  their  sanguinary  threats  and  haiangues,  in  defiance  not 
only  of  all  law,  but  of  common  decenoy."    ' 

The  En^ie^man.'bad  thus  far  proceeded  in  hia  argument,  when 
I  interrupted  him,  by  asking  him  to  tell  me  hia  name.  Ho  looked 
astonished,  and  informed  me  his  name  wae  Capel,  that  be  wua  a 

rtleman,  or  with  other  words,  that  be  had  nothing  on  earth  to 
that  bo  travelled  in  Germany  because  be  liked  the  Continental 
mwmers  better  than  the  Engliah,  but  that  be  thought  of  leaving 
the  country,  disguBted  as  be  was  with  our  politica  and  the  gossip 
of  our  papers.  "  I  have  told  you  all  this,"  added  he,  "  though  I 
do  not  see  what  you  can  make  of  it.  My  name  and  station  have 
.nothbg  to  do  with  your  aide  of  the  orgimient." 

"  They  bave  indeed  little  in  common  with  it,"  aud  I  ;  "  iny 
object  was  to  know  the  name  of  ao  great  a  favourer  of  the  Censur. 
Kow,  Mr.  Capel,  let  me  introduce  myself  to  yon.  1  am  one  of 
those  .men  whom  you  detest  ao  'much.  I  am  a  Prusuan  newapaper 
Editor." 

"  Beally !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ciq»el.  "  I  own  I  should  not  have 
^ouj^t.it.  However,  mr,  if  you  are,  tbe  woise  farjoa  :  Qt&t  ia 
all  I  can  say." 
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"I  Agcea  with  you,  for  an 'Editor's  fate  is  a  ybtj  hard  oae. 
But,  BIT,  you  hare  spoken  bo  harshly  on  the  subject  of  my  own 
principles  and  those  of  my  aolleaguee,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
gire  you  some  bints  about  the  working  of  the  Jaws  you  admire  so 
much.  But,  first,  let  me  correct  you  in  one  of  your  statements. 
You  said  our  newspaper  proprietora  put  a  premium  on  treason,  by 
employing  revolutionary  writers.  Now,  sir,  what  do  yon  think  are 
my  editorial  duties  and  emoluments  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  hardly  con  telL  Your  pay  ought  to  be  large,  to 
induce  yon  to  risk  your  reputation  in  so  bad  a  cause." 

"  Let  us  first  speak  of  the  duties  I  have  performed  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  I  tan,  or  more  properly  nieaking,  I  have  been 
the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  The  printer  and  proprietor  was  poor, 
ignorant,  and  stingy.  He  refused  to  pay  the  correspondents.  I 
was  obliged  to  gain  my  information  by  means  of  private  corres- 
pondence, from  my  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  wrote  all 
the  leaders  and  reviewed  all  the  books.  The  proprietor  could  or 
would  not  make  me  an  allowance  for  foreign  papers.  I  read  the 
,  English  and  French  papers  in  the  clubs,  and  translated  such  parta 
as  I  thought  interesting.  I  went  to  the  office  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  left  it  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  I  had 
finished  my  daily  number  I  went  to  a  club  to  prepare  for  the  next. 
I  wrote  my  leaders  and  reviews  in  the  night." 

"  But  when  did  you  deep  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Capel. 

"  Now  and  then  when  I  had  time.  I  had  to  neglect  my  studies, 
for  the  paper  citumed  all  my  attention.  You  will  say  I  made 
all  these  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium  which  our 
printers  pay  for  treason.  I  have  but  one  answer  to  thia.  Uy 
salary  came  to  thirty-four  pounds  per  annum." 

"  Impos^ble !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Capel.  "  Thirty-four  pounds  ! 
Why,  it  was  not  onough  to  live  on !  " 
*  "  No,  sir,  it  was  not  enough  to  live  on,  but  it  was  enough  to 
exist  on.  An  existence  like  mine  in  the  days  of  my  editorship 
cannot  be  called  a  life.  Nor  is  my  case  a  singular  instance. 
There  are  many  men  of  greater  talents,  with  much  more  practical 
experience,  who  work  quite  as  much  for  as  small  a  sum.  They 
are  men  of  education  and  refinement;  they  have  a  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  life  ;  they  know  how  to  appreciate  its  comforts, 
hut  they  are  content  to  work  night  and  day,  and  claim  no  reward 
for  it  beyond  the  bare  means  of  existence.  Our  newspaper  pro- 
prietors cannot  pay  more  :   they  are  poor.     The  expenses  of  a 
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ptper  are  proportionably  great,  and  tbe  nninber  of  snbscriberB 
IB  Bmatl.  People  complain  of  the  stupidity  of  tbe  press,  and 
.  thougb  thej  knoir  that  the  CenBur  is  the  cause,  the  fact  is  not 
changed:  our  political  press  is  stupid.  Non  people  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  pay  their  money  for  papers  that  £^  to  eicite  Uieir 
interest." 

"  But, "  said  Mr.  Capel,  "  is  not  this  statement  in  my  favour  ? 
Why,  oppose  the  Government  and  be  poor  and  dull,  when  you 
might  be  brilliant  and  better  off,  by  leaving  your  king  and  his 
ministers  alone." 

"  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  principle  with  you,  Mr. 
Capel,  but  I  vrould  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  read  the 
■  Universal  PniBuaa  Gazette  ?  '  It  is  a  Government  paper  ;  its 
editors  are  salaried  from  the  public  iunds,  and  yet  it  is  as  dull 

"  But  how  is  this  ?  " 

"  Bec&Dse  the  Oenstir  makes  it  so.  It  is  a  common  prejudice  in 
England  that  onr  Prussian  writers  must  be  restrained,  else  they 
will  convulse  all  Europe  with  impossible  theories.  You  have  given 
me  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  prejudice.  You  talked  about 
incendiarism,  treason,  and  regicide.  If  we  really  advocated  sui^ 
principles,  then  would  there  at  least  be  some  reason  for  the 
tyranny  which  is  exercised  over  us.  But  what  do  you  say  to  the 
fact,  thai,  almost  every  leader  in  your  English  conservative  papers 
would  be  unfit  to  be  printed  in  Prussia?  " 

"  I  would  say  that  it  seems  incredible." 

"Yet  it  is  BO.  The  'Morning  Post'  itself  would  be  found 
wanting,  if  tried  by  the  most  libei^  Prussian  Censor.  You  men- 
tioned our  '  Censur  laws.'  These  laws  have  given  you  an  idea, 
that  only  treason,  regicide,  and  such  things  are  repreasible.  Now, 
flir,  I  tell  you  these  laws  are  so  admirably  worded,  that  they 
give  a  Censor  a  pretence  for  anything  and  everything.  Pot 
instance,  take  the  paragraph  in  which  it  is  said  that  ■  Nothing  is  to 
be  printed  which  t«nds  to  effect  a  change  in  the  existing  state  of 
things.'  This  single  paragraph  places  every  line  you  write  at  the 
Censor's  disposal.  .  You  propose  to  make  a  new  road  from  one 
town  to  another.  The  proposal  may  be  judged  to  lend  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  Censor  is  iiilly 
justified  in  suppressing  it.  You  recommend  a  book  to  bo  intro- 
duced into  sc;hoolB,  This  recommendation  is  at  once  at  the 
Censor's  mercy,  because  the  substituting  one  book  for  another  is  a 
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decided  diange  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Take  another 
iiutsDM.  There  is  s  law  against  irraligiooa  pnblicstionii.  Haw 
overjthing  depends  on  Khat  jonr  in^vidual  Censor  thinks  irrdi- 
gione.  The  '  Cologne  Gazette '  was  onoe  hrought  to  the  Censor 
with  a  pubUsher's  sdTortisement  of  '  Bante'a  Divine  Comedy.' 
The  paper  came  hack  to  the  office  with  a  violent  dash  through  the 
imluokj  advertisement.  The  publisher  called  at  the  Ceosor'a 
house  to  ask  why  lus  adverdsement  had  been  condemned.  He 
was  received  with  an  awful  frown.  '  Why  did  I  strike  your  blaa- 
phemouB  publication  ?  I  would  have  you  to  know,  wr,  that  while 
/  am  Censor  in  this  town,  divine  thinga  Bholl  not  be  turned  into  a 
farce  !  '  *  This  supreme  judge  of  literature  had  never  heard  of 
Dante's  immortal  work.  Ue  eould  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  rerol» 
his  sentence,  and.the  Censor  laws  countenanced  himin  hteobatinate 
ignorance." 

"The  case  is  absurd,  but  it  is  an  eitForoe  case,"  said  Mr. 
Capel.  "  Surely  such  grosa  ignoianee  ianot  often  to  be  found  in 
the  gintrdians  of  tbe  Press.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  yonr 
Censors  are  of  the  satne  kind  ?  " 

"  There  are  many  now  among  them  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
other  position.  But  there  is  aconething  unjust  and  vicious  in  die 
office,  which  mr^ea  them  unjust  and  unfair.  A  case  of  this  Idnd 
has  come  within  my  personal  experience.  The  Censor  of  the 
pttper  I  edited  tiirew  up  faja  office  from  di^nst  at  the  false  poaituoi 
in  which  it  placed  him.  His  sueeeeBor  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  juat  and  gener- 
ous character.  In  the  first  days  of  his  office  he  merely  read  the 
paper,  and  was  good  emough  to  m*ke  here  and  there  a  slight 
remaii:,  which  was  scrupulously  attended  to.  By  degree  he 
became  severer,  talked  about  theresponubility  of  his  office,  and  the 
Ktaiut  anintui  of  my  paper ;  and  when  the  preudeut  of  the  pro- 
(vince  sent  him  a  letter,  reprimanding  him  for  consenting  to  the 
publioatios  of  an  article  on  the  finances  of  Rossia,  he  grew  down- 
right aavage.  He  would  not  admit  any  remaiks  on  Busua,  or 
indeed  any  foreign  power  ;  and  when  I  aslied  him  wiiat  on  earth 
J  should  print  in  my  '  Gasette,'  he  said,  '  Take  articles  on 
liruoage  and  im^vement  of  the  soil.  Teach  your  readers  to 
iatten  cattle,  and  don't  bother  them  with  poUtieal  news,  whieh  can 
do  them  no  good  whatever.'     '  But  my  paper  is  a  politieal  papeTfi 
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uid  I.     '  Then  make  it  unpoUlaeBl,'  said  hs,     '  But  ve  alwuild 

lose  our  subscribers  bj  not  fulfilling  our  engagement  with  tbem. 
They  hare  subaoribed  and  pay  &eii  monay  for  a  political  {taper. ' 
'  Do  not  give  me  any  of  your  "buta,'  air  !  '*  cried  my  Ceneor  in 
great  rage.  '  I  promised  ttte  proMdent  to  take  tbe  r^dge  off  your 
paper,  and  I  will  do  it.  You  complaui  about  the  articles  I  objfiot 
to.  I  grant  you  there  is  nothing  reprdtensiUe  In  tlioae  artieba, 
but  it  IB  not  the  sort  of  tjiing  I  like.  -  I  atrike  th«»e  artdaUa  te 
pnnitih  vou  for  tbe  t«BdeDcie3,  for  ike  mtilus  animus  ef  yonr  papor. 
Donot  Bajfwiotherword,  sir;  youwilliadmetoo  strong  for  you!  "* 

Mr.  Cap  el  was  astonished.  "  Tiiisisan  unjustifiable  tyranny  I  " 
said  be.  "  But  pray  what  were  dietendenoiea  be  imputed  to  you? 
Ware  they  vary  bad  ?  " 

"1  am  aoarcely  a  judge  of[  that.  They  wer«  aomethingiyie  tiie 
epioiona  of  your  staunch  ConmrrativeB,  who  wish  for  a  stroitg 
government,' but  who  would  bo  honied  at  tiie  mere  idea  of  despe- 
tiam.  Besides,  there  was  seme  little  opposiUan  to  snabbishoess. 
Ouraewapapers  -were,  in  fanner  times,  mere  court  circt^ars  of  all 
the  arowned  heads  of  Europe,  They  chronicled  the  movements 
of  the  foreign  prinoea  and  of  our  own  ;  and  whenever  our  kiog 
violated  tbe  oath  be  had  sworn,  to  respect  tJie  laws  and  t^e  con- 
•tibation  of  tbe  Khenish  proTincea,  by  issuing  ordera  of  counuil 
which  oancelled  auch  and  such  a  law  of  ike  Code  Napoleon, 
they  always  introduced  tfaeir  annonnoemsnt  of  the  despotic  act 
with — '  His  Mi^jaaty,  the  King,  haa  most  graciously  bees  pleased,  to 

,  &e.'    I  tbojight  there  was  little  grace  in  acta  of  so  disgraceftil 

a  aHturo.  1  was  sick  of  telling  public  hea  and  confounding  right 
and  wrong;  and  bound,  as  1  was,  to  pubhah  the  edict,  I  merely 
said>^'  Hie  Majesty,  the  King,  haa  been  pleased,  im.,'  leaviug  out 
the  '  most  gracionsly.'  Besides,  being  very  busy.  I  g«ierally  forgot 
to  chronicb  tlie  king's  moremeDts  from  Berlin  to  Suia-souci,  and 
from  Sans-souci  to  Bortiu." 

Mr.  Capel  amiled.      "  Wo»e  these  all  your  deIini{uencieB  ?  " 

"  Bj  no  meona.  I  refiised  to  plead  tbe  aaue  of  the  TainpeP' 
ance  Societies,  because  in  our  country  they  -ore  but  a  pretence  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  worst  kind  of  myatdcism  ;  and  I  endea- 
voured to  plead  in  &Tour  of  the  emancipation  of  tbe  Jews. 
Besides  I  wrote  against  tbe  religious  oontroverMea  between  the 
Rhenish  Protestants  and  Catholics.  These  controversiea  ara 
great  pets  of  our  miniatry,  becatMo   they  moke   people  forget 
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their  tranporal  afiura.    To  foster  them  covers  a  multitude  of 
sina." 

"  Bnt  in  all  this  I  cannot  see  any  evil  tendencies. " 

"  My  Censor  was  more  sharp-Bighted  than  you  are.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  demolished  every  day  one-half  of  my 
paper.  The  printer  was  in  despair.  He  implored  the  stem 
(^cial's  mercy.  *  Change  your  Editor,'  was  the  answer.  '  If  I 
do,  I  shall  lose  my  Bubscribers  !  '  exclumed  the  unfortunate  man, 
'  I  cannot  help  that,'  said  the  Censor.  '  Your  Editor  is  a  penona 
ingrata,  and  if  you  do  not  remove  him  yon  will  lose  your 
paper ! ' " 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  -Capel. 

"  That  he  should  lose  his  license.  Anewspaper  in  Prussia  is  a 
monopoly.  For  the  printing  and  publishing  a  paper,  you  must 
have  the  express  permission  of  the  Home  Office.  If  you  aj^y 
for  it,  they  make  inquiries.  If  yon  are  a  man  of  a  bold,  deter- 
mined character,  they  refuse  yonr  suit.  If  you  are  known  to. hold 
what  they  call  '  liberal  opinions, '  they  will  say  '  No  t  '  with  a 
vengeance.  If  you  are  a  man  of  fortune,  they  will  not  listen  to 
anything  you  have  to  say.  But  if  yon  are  known  to  the  authorities 
as  a  weak,  irresolute,  and  poor  man,  they  will  give  you  a  license. 
But  if  you  employ  an  Editor,  whom  they  do  not  approve  of,  they 
will  hid  you  discharge  him,  or  give  ap  your  license.  That  ques- 
tion was  at  last  fairly  put  to  my  puMsher.  What  could  be  do  ? 
He  took  an  Editor,  recommended  to  him  by  Qovemment,  et  me 
voitd." 

"  That  is  a  bad  job  for  yon,"  said  Mr.  Capel.  "  You  have 
lost  your  position,  bad  as  it  was.     What  can  you  do  now  1 " 

.  "  Oh,  I  knew  what  things  would  come  to.  The  proprietors  of 
the  '  Aix  Gazette '  have  long  wished  to  eng^;e  me  as  foreign 
Editor.  I  have  accepted,  and  am  now  on  my  way  to  Aix,  where 
I  shall  have  about  901.  per  annum." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  change  !  "  said  Mr.  Capel,  smiling  ;  for  I 
pronounced  the  words  901.  per  annum,  with  as  much  importance, 
at  some  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  10,0001.  a  year 
do,  when  quoting  this  their  favourite  sum.  "  But  will  they  be 
aUowed  to  employ  you  at  Aii  I  " 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen.  At  all  events  I  shall  tiy.  I  pre- 
sume they  will  let  mo  go  on  for  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  the 
secret." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  secret  ?  How  am  I  to  understand  that  ?  " 
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"  Wbf,  no1>odj  knows  the  reason  whj  I  left  my  last  paper. 
The  GoT^tunent  are  very  anxious  that  such  things  should  remiun 
unknown.  -  I  am  discharged  and  another  Editor  is  engaged. 
Nothing  is  more  natural.  People  presume  I  have  quarrelled  with 
my  publisher.  I  defy  any  Frusasn  paper  to  print  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  Now,  if  they  oppose  ray  engagement  at  Aii,  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  the  affair  coming  before  the  public." 

Mr.  Capel's  astonishment  grew  more  and  more  Tisihie.  His 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Censur  was  evidently  on  tiie  decline. 
"  Am  I  then  to  understand,"  sfud  he  at  last,  "  that  your  public 
are  not  aware  of  these  things  ?  " 

"  They  have  long  remained  lo  ignorance  of  the  system,  but  I 
dare  say  at  the  present  time  it  is  pretty  well  known  in  Frassia. 
But  the  single  instonceB  of  an  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  are 
always  kept  secret.  A  paper  is  cut  up  by  the  Censor,  and  old 
adTratisements  and  stupid  anecdotes  are  put  into  the  vacant 
space.  The  number  is  more  stnpid  than  general.  The  readers 
throw  the  paper  down  as  you  did  just  now  that  number  of  the 
'  Cologne  Gazette.'     They  "curse  the  Editor." 

"  But  I  would  not  consent  to  that !  "  said  Mr.  Capel,  warmly, 
"  I  would — I  would — I  would  make  it  known  !  " 

"  Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  pubhsh  the  paper  with  the  blank  column.  I  would 
show  all  my  readers  how  I  had  been  treated.  Setter  a  blank  than 
nonsense !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  sec  you  publish  a  paper  with  an  empty 
column,  or  indeed  with  as  much  as  a  blank  space  between  two 
words.     That  cannot  be  done,  sir  !  " 

"  But  /would  do  it,  sir  !  I  should  like  to  see  them  serve  an 
Englishman  in  that  manner !  I  would  rather  go  to  prison  !  I 
would  defy  them  from  the  very  depth  of  my  dungeon  I  " 

"  They  would  not  send  you  to  prison.  They  would  fine  the 
printer,  and  withdraw  the  license.  You  would  hare  ruined  the 
man,  and  you  would  have  done  no  good.  The  very  Cenaur  laws 
which  you  so  much  admire,  aUtie  expressly  that  no  trace  whatever 
is  to  remain  in  the  published  copy  of  whatever  articles  or  words 
the  Censor  may  object  to,  and  that  for  all  such  traces,  or  for 
blanks  indicative  of  the  Censor's  pen,  the  printer  shall  be  fined 
and  his  license  withdrawn.  There  is  no  chance  of  martyrdom  in 
Prussia.  But  even  if  they  were  to  humour  you  so  far  as  to 
imprison  you,  what  good  do  ^ou  think  would  that  do  t  " 
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"  It  would  show  the  peopl«  %ohy  their  polHacttl  papom  are 
iitsipid.  It  would  avouM  tUl  t^  gesenras  feelings  of  their  ttwtnre ! 
\i  would  goad  tiMm  with  s  genae  of  dnir  ahune,  and  dme  lAkeai 
to  a  reroltttioR!  " 

"  It  would  do  no  awh  thing,  for  yoor  arrest  would  remain  a 
aeeret.  Half>a-dM«n  polieetMn  wotild  povnoe  in  upon  yon  in  tiie 
middle -of  the  nigbt,  pa«k  np  ^or  things  for  yon,  and  carry  joa 
off  with  a  coach  and  fiM*.  Some  score  of  people  might,  perh^s, 
know,  and  a  hnndred  others  might  guess,  the  aeeret ;  bat  what 
yoR  call  the  piMic  oeold  nerer  knew  it.  Yon  ferget  the  Oenmr, 
sir  ;  you  forget  the  Cenaur  I  " 

Hr.  Capel  uttered  a  Boond  which  waa  half  a  groan  Mid  half  an 
oath.  I  preoeeded  :  "  The  uation  dien,  coidd  never  be  aware  >ist 
your  martyrdom.  They  might  starve  yoo  in  prisAn,  beat  yos 
with  nieka,  and  drire  you  to  suicide,  (endi  thioga  have  been,  air). 
Your  Bufferings  would  remain  unknown.  Besides  there  is  a 
deal  of  sttJidity  abetrt  the  Gkrutans  aa  a  natimi ;  the  generooa- 
feelings  of  the  German  '  Philister '  tae  net  easily  ronsed.  Bcsidee 
our  people  have  a  great  respect  for  the  laws.  They  wiah  for 
legal  lil«rty,  but  tlwy  wish  to  obtain  it  hj  legal  nreess.  This  is 
very  lucky  for  them.  What  do  you  think  would  bec(HB»  of  a 
Prussian  Revolution,  situated  as  we  are,  with'the  RnaaiatM  on  one 
side,  ever  ready  to  pounce  nponus,  and  the  Jreeborn  Britons  on 
tb«  otlier,  eager  to  denounce  us  and  held  tis  up  to  the  hate  and 
ridicule  of  the  world  ?  No,  »r,  we  are  contented  to  struggle  oa. 
We  rely  on  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  the  sanctity  of  our 

"  Ah,  I  forgot !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Capel,  who  seemed  a  little 
ashamed  to  be  thus  rebuked  by  a  Prussian  Editor.  "You -throw 
SBcb  a  different  light  on  the  question  irom.  wliat  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  it  in,  that  my  thaaghts  are  a  little  confused. 
I  wished  to  Bay,  sirj  that  the  syttem  being  known,  your  public 
ought  to  influHiee  the  Cerwora.  Men,  who  lend  themselves  to* 
SDCh  odious  praoticeet  ought  not  to  be  apoken  to.  No  dub  ought 
to  recfflve  them  as  members.     Nobody  ought  to  visit  them." 

'*  We  have  already  partially  acted  up  to  yonr  advice.  But 
you  cannot  but  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  irmiarchical  party  in 
Pruflda.  It  is  troe  this  party  ie  net  very  strong,  but  l^re  are 
always  some  of  them  iu  each  town,  who  pet  the  Censors  on  p-in- 
cifrie.  These  men  are,  therefore,'  never  comjdetely  isoleited, 
Be^des  there  ia  a  good  dedl  of  fair  ^Ming  ia  ovr  pwUio.     W« 


know  that  many  Oeiuon  execr&te  their  office — bat  wlint  cut 
they  do  ?  " 

"Thoy  ought  not  to  tMcept  it,  or  at  leut  give  a  liberal 
interpretsUoa  to  tjie  laws." 

"  So  they  froald,  perkftp,  if  thoy  irere  ia  au  iDde^endent 
position.  OurCensoraall  follow  the  profoMion  of  the  law.  They 
hare  made  their  atadlea  at  the  nniTeisities  ;  they  hare  worked 
for  fire  or  six  yearB  an  aiucultators,  without  recetTing  any  emolu* 
meat  whatever:  l^hey  have  pasted  their  examinations.  They 
have  staked  a  large  capital  in  their  profeaiion,  and  they  know,tif 
they  refuse  tie  ofBee  oi  Censor,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  adTonee- 
ment  for  them.  That  office  ia  never  oflered  to  a  man,  who  has 
other  reMuroeo,  bende  his  profession.  If  he  gives,  what  you  oil 
'  a  liberal  inteipretation  to  the  laws,'  he  stifles  himself  in  a  wet 
blanket.  The  preeident'  of  each  province  has  one  among  luB 
seoretariea  whose  express  duty  it  is  to  read  all  the  papers  and 
pamphlets  puldisbed  in  that  district,  and  to  take  a  nete  of  erery 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  law.  He  is  the  inspector,  and  the 
Gemors  are  the  eonatabulary  force.  If  one  of  them  has  been 
n^ligentor  ooreleas  on  his  beat,  he  is  severely  reprimanded,  and 
the  case  is  reported  to  the  Home  Office.  If  be  is  not  open  to 
conviction,  he  is  diaehai^ed,  and  mode  an  example  of.  Reiractwy 
judges,  counsellors  and  oaseasore  mai/  be  at  onee  dismissed  by 
the  minister  of  justice  ;  there  Is  no  law  which  establishes  any  of 
them  in  their  places  for  life.  But  to  dismiss  them  in  a  manner 
to  deprive  them  at  the  same  time  of  pnblic  ^mpatby,  requiies  a 
deal  of  management  and  a  finesse  of  which  Berlin  statesmen  only 
ore  capable.  His  Uajesty  the  Eing  has  most  grocioualy  been 
[Aeaae^  to  publish  a  law  by  which  the  officials,  who  aie,  to  a 
cer(«in  amount,  in  debt,  shall  be  dischwged.  Nothing  con  be 
fairer.  That  law  reclainiB  our  officials  &om  habits  of  luxury,  and. 
pnttaets  trade.  It  is  a  capital  law.  If  a  legal  offieer  is  found 
to  ^favour  the  Proas,  they  first  get  him  into  debt,  and  ^en  take> 
his 'Situation." 

"'But  how  con  they  get  him  into  debt  ?  "  aaksd.Mr.  Capel. 

"  Nothing  more  eaoy.  For  instance,  take  a  councillor  with 
150/.  yearly  pay,  or,  if  you>pleaae,  ssf  ^OQ!.  Most  of  them.have  no 
private  fortune  whatever,  but  they  are  manied,  and  have  afamik^, 
say  of  three  children.  Takethe  o«ae  tiiat-tbwmui'is  a  jMraona 
ingrtOa.  The  first  stqt  is  to  stop  hia  pnfernient.  The  next 
U  to  ovotlood  him  wim  wovk,  to  keep. him. out  of  bum's  way. 
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Then  comes  step  number  three.  -  Say  he  liTes  at  Cologne.  He 
has  rented  and  furaiahed  a  house  there.  He  gets  an  order  of  the 
Miniater  of  Justice  to  go  to  Stettin  to  be  a  councillor  at  some 
court  there.  The  distonce  between  those  two  towns  is  some 
tboneand  miles.  He  cannot  take  his  furniture  :  he  must  sell  it  at 
a  loss.  He  loses  money  in  the  lease  of  his  house.  In  Stettin 
he  nnst  rent  and  furnish  another  house,  for  furnished  apartments 
come  too  expensive  for  a  familj.  When  he  is  snugly  quartered, 
and  jnst  calculating  how  to  make  up  for  the  large  hole  in  bis 
income,  which  the  remoral  has  picked,  he  is  ordered  to  Konigsberg, 
or  perhaps. to  Miinster.  If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  how- 
far  these  places  are  cue  from  another.  This  time  it  is  ten  to 
one  he  must  get  a  little  in  debt.  But  he  fancies,  poor  fellow,  he 
is  up  to  the  thing.  At  Munster  he  takes  furnished  lodgings,- 
expecting  eTorymoment  to  be  sent  off  to  another  place.  Howerer, 
he  is  not  sent  off,  and  he  cannot  afford  the  expense  he  is  at  for  his 
ladings.  He  gets  deep  into  debt  for  another  house  and  new 
furniture.  He  is  then  sent  to  another  place.  By  this  time  his 
debts  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  His  creditors 
grow  importunate :  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get  creditors  into 
that  state  of  mind.  The  poor  man  is  distracted.  The  president 
of  his  court  complains.  Enquiries  are  made,  a  sufBciont  amount 
of  debt  is  found  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  he  is  discharged.  His 
creditors  in  three  or  four  different  places  lose  every  penny,  and  of 
course  abuse  htm  as  a  swindler.  He  is  Mr.  What-do-yon-call-it, 
who  might  have  made  a  career,  but  who  was  extravagant,  and 
cheated  every  body.     You  may  guess  the  rest." 

The  Englishman's  features  were  in  violent  motion.  "  Horrible  t 
most  horrible!"  exclaimed  he.  "Not  satisfied  with  turning  a  man 
and  his  family  naked  upon  the  world,  they  ruin  his  reputation! 
But  can  these  cases  be  frequent  ?  " 

"  Of  course  these  are  extreme  cases.  But  that  is  the  system. 
T  he  ministiy  are  merciful  in  the  case  of  repentant  sinners.  There 
are  not  many  men  who  have  the  fortitude  or  obstinacy  for  this 
ignominious  martyrdom.  Many  of  them  surrender  at  discretion 
at  the  first  intimation  of  this  course  of  discipline.  It  would  be  all 
very  well  to  brave  chains,  dungeons,  and  even  the  scaffold  :  there 
is  something  heroic  in  that.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  rags  and 
an  attic,  where  a  parcel  of  starving  children  accuse  their  lean 
father  of  having  sacrificed  their  lives  to  his  political  principles." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Capel,  "  the  idea  of  such  martyrdom  is  enough 
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to  lighten  any  man  ont  of  bb  nits.  There  is  something  of  cold- 
btooded  villainj  in  the  plan,  which  makos  one  sick  in  thinking  of 
it.  Abominable  wretchea !  But  bj  t!ie  by,  sir,  there  is  some 
tribunal  at  Berlin,  which  decides  in  the  quarrels  of  authors  and 
Censors.     la  there  no  good  coniing  from  suoh  an  ^>pei^  J  " 

"  None  whatever,  air.  The  postage  of  a  complaint  sent  to 
Berlin,  and  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  which  always  comes  back 
nafranked,  amonota  to  three  ahillinga.  The  court  takes  between 
six  or  Beven  weeks  to  decide,  and  the  article  is  nsually  sent  back, 
when  its  publication  can  be  of  no  interest  to  any  one.  One  might 
make  daily  appeals,  and  pay  daily  three  shillings  for  the  permis- 
sion to  print  a  stale  article.  When  this  Tribunal  of  Appeal  was 
got  up,  it  was  thought  that  its  deciuons  were  intended  to  form  a 
kind  of  "  Pandects  "  for  future  Censors.  Government  have, 
however,  decided  that  those  decrees  can  only  refer  to  the  case  in 
question,  that  they  are  not  interpretations  of  the  law,  but  merely 
individual  opinions  on  individual  cases.  This  Tribunal  of  Appeu 
is,  to  apeak  plainly,  a  sham  ;  it  ia  meant  to  deceive  foreigners, 
and  to  make  the  opposition  of  the  Prussian  Press  appear  like 
Radicalism.  One  Government  paper,  the  *  Kbeinische  Beob- 
achter,'  has  even  had  the  impudence  to  pretend  that  we  enjoyed 
liberty  of  the  press,  since  the  getting. up  of  thia  Court  of  Appeal." 

At  that  moment  we  arrived  at  Cologne.  Mr.  Capel  was  about 
to  express  some  violent  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Prussian  Censors, 
ministers,  and  "  dodges,  but  the  rush  of  the  passengers,  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  porters  and  cabmen,  drowned  his  voite.  I 
left  him  to  vent  his  ill-humour  on  the  heads  of  the  luckless  waiters 
of  some  hotel,  and  haatened  to  reach  the  terminus  of  the  Aix 
railway,  in  time  for  the  first  train  to  that  town. 

My  editorial  exiatence  at  Aii  la  Chapelle  was  short.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  found  mo  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of 
Heisterbacb,  near  K<i  nigs  winter.  There  is  something  excessively 
gloomy  in  that  spot,  which  was  not  lost  upon  me.  I  forgot  the 
uixuriant  foUagc  of  the  forest  that  surrounded  the  place,  and  was 
just  sitting  down  on  a  broken  tombstone  in  the  northern  aisle,  to 
treat  myself  comfortably  to  a  fit  of  the  "  sulks,"  when  some  per- 
sona came  up,  and  one  of  them  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
said  :  "  Well,  iii.  Editor,  1  could  scarcely  hare  expected  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  here." 

I  turned  round,  and  recognised  Mr.  Capel,  m  company  with 
some  atout  burghers  of  Kooigewintcr. 
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"Your  pnsntce'hen  Bstotnshca  md  quite  ts  mvck  u  miDe 
does  jou,"  said  I,  in  rep!;  to  the  Englishmao's  affectioaats- greets 
ing.  "  Sick  as  you  ars  of  ruioi,  I  contd  as  little  bxi^  exacted 
to  find  you  in  th«  midrt  of  them." 

"  I  am  lick  of  ruina  !  "  said  Mr.  Capd  rather  pettiihlj.  "  You 
get  Burfffited  with  thetn  in  Germany.  It  is  a  country  of  ruins. 
It'faas  had  its  day,  but  it  'b  glory  is  gone.  Our  lato  conversalioa 
makes  mS'  despair  of  the  comrtry.  It  caD>  uerer  bear  such 
deapotism." 

"  It  has  borne  worse  t  "  said  one  of  Mr.  Capel's  stout  com- 
poniotis.  "  We  have  been  in  a  state,  conyared  vidi  which,'  our 
piBsent  coodition  is  quite  an  elysium." 

"  Yen  t  "  said  the  other,  stout  man,  "  the  history  of  Germany 
is  one  series  of  disasters.  All  the  battles  of  Europe  'Were  fought 
with  onr  troops ;  one  half  of  them  were  fought  oa  our  soil. 
Read  the  history  of  Glermaiiy,  sir ;  it  will  teach  yon  what  religious 
fanaticism  and  the  Roman  law  can  do  for  a  nation.  It  made 
VB  poor,  miserable,  and  contemptible  ;  it  robbed  di<  of  our  finest 
proviacea,  and  kicked  us  to  the  rery  bottom  of  the  ladder:  We 
should  never  hare  recovered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  French 
rer(4ntion  and  NapolMn." 

"l^-Freoch  BeviJution  !  ^apcdeen!  "exclaimed  Ht.  Capel, 
aghast, 

"Yes,  the  ragged  soldierBof  the  republic  smit  onr  little  prince* 
about  their  business,  and  NapoleOD  taUght  us  to  make  roads-  and 
bridgea,  to'  binld  eofaooia-  and  to  send  o^vcbildreD  there,"  said 
the  first  stout  Tuan, 

"  Napoleon  t  Bonaparte  I  "  reiterat«d  Mr.  Capel,  horror-strnck.- 

"  Yes,  and  he  gave  us  a  code  of  lawe,  which  have  mado  mea  of 
us,  iu  spite  of  all  Prussian  innovatitms  ;  laws  which  apeaaant  can 
understtod  and  carry  about  in  his  pocket ;  lawe  which  the  King-of 
Prussia  has  awom  to  respect,  but  of  courae  beispesjurcd  on  prin- 
ciple.   But  you  sir "  said  the  stout  man,  suddenly  iutermpting 

himself  and  throwing  an  uneasy  look  at  me,  "  are  you  an  Editor, 
as  this  Boglishinan  called  you  •  " 

"  I  have  been  an  Editor,"  said  I,   "At  present  I  aih  nothing." 

"Ah!  "  cried  Mri  Capel';  !'I  thought  so.  After  what  yon 
told  me  In  the  steoluer,  I  knen'they  would  not  alloiV yota'to  hidd 
any  other  position.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my.  friends — Mr. 
Boiling,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Mn  Kuttenlmier,  the  Biirgier- 
meister  of  Konigswintcr.     I  met  ihem  at-Godeafang,  when  tbey, 
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persuaded  me  to  join  them  in  tJieir  excniwon.  And  now  tell  ua, 
how  did  it  haj^n  ?" 

"  Hy  late  diBappointment!  "  said  I.  "  Nothing  more  simple,  aa 
tbeee  genUeraen,  being  PnwBiBnn -." 

"  Rhenish  Frussians,  if  yaa  please,  sir  !  "  cried  Ur.  Eutteu- 

"  These  gentlemen,  as  Ehenigh  PrDgsians,  will  easily  nnder- 
stcnd  it,  when  I  tdl  them  that  the  proprietor  of  mj  last  paper 
WHS  indveed  to  oliange  tlie  principles  of  his  jomraal.  The  pro* 
prietoiv  of  the  AJx  Gazette,  having  engaged  me  at  what  they 
considered  an  enormous  saorifioe,  were  resolved  to  profit  bj  the 
enlargement  of  their  conoem,  and  announced  to  the  public  that 
their  forrign  deportment  was  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  X  X.,  late  of 
the  Y.  Gazette.  On  tfao  very  day  of  my  arrival  thay  were  seat 
for  by  the  Censor  of  Ais,  who  said  he  had  orders  to  reprimand 
ibera  for  having  thought  of  employing  Mr.  X.  X.,  late  of  the 
Y.  Gazette,  and  that  if  they  would  do  so,  they  did  it  at  their  own 
peril.  Theywwevery  aorry  ;  paid^me  my  first  quarter's  salary, 
and  let  me  go.     I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  soch  a  thing." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  was  1  I  told  yon  1  "  cried  Mr.  Capel.  "  I  knew 
it  at  once.     But  wliat  con  yon  do  now  ?  " 

"  Yes !  what  can  you  do  now  ?  "  said  Messrs^  Billing  and  Ent* 
teakoiler  in  a  breath: 

"  Ob,  a  great  many  things !  I  am  aa  rich  as  a  Jew.  I  have 
above  five-and-twenty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  On  that  Bum  I  caa 
live  six  months." 

"Yes,"  said  MoBsrs.  BSlHug  and  Euttanlteiler,  "so  you  can. 
But  where  will  you  go  to  ?  " 

"  Come  withme  tO'Mannhdmt"  sadd  Mr.  Capel;  "It  is  in  (he 
Booby  of  Baden,  and'y<nL'oanwork  for  the  papers- there." 

Mr.  Euttenkeiler  shook  his  head.  "He  cannot  go  to  Uann- 
heim,"  saidhe.  "  Being  a peraonw-uu^ntta in  Prussia,  they  will 
aend  him  away." 

"  Bnt  why  should  they  send  him  away?  "  inquired  Mr.  CapeU 

"  To  oblige  the  Prossian  government,  who  are  always  ready  t4 
letam  the  obligation.  Mr.  X.  X.  is  a  Pmssian,  consequently  he 
is  a  foreigner  in  Baden,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wurtemberg,  or  indeed  in 
every  other  Gennan  stole.  A  writer,  who  is  obnoxioua  to  Our 
Government,  cannot  live 'any  i^re  else  in  Germany.  The  ministry 
in  Baden  but  a  short  time  ago  e^relled  Karl  Griin,  a  Prussiait 
wider,  who  livedo  at>  Mannhoim. '  They  had  him '  arrested,  and 
k2 
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brought  oat  of  the  conntrj  by  a  troop  of  gens  d'armes.  At  the 
frontier  he  was  received  by  some  of  the  Prussian  police,  who 
arrested  him  as  a  deserter  from  the  landnehr." 

"  The  ministry  of  Baden  seem  very  obliging,'!  remarked  Mr. 
Capol,     "  I  would  not  go  there  on  any  account," 

"  The  Prussian  ministry  would  scorn  to  he  outdone  by  them," 
said  Mr.  Boiling.  "  Two  liberal  members  of  the  Baden  Landtag 
and  political  writers  of  great  distinction,  Mr.  Yon  Itzstein  and 
Mr.  Welker,  were  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  out  of  Prussia.  They 
had  come  to  Berlin  with  the  intention  of  staying  a  few  weeks  in 
that  town.  Early  in  the  morning,  after  their  arrival,  they  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Mr.  Dunker,  the  head  of  the  Berlin  police,  who 
had  their  things  packed  up,  and  escorted  them  to  the  Leipsic 
railway  terminus,  where  he  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
lieutenants.  They  got  no  breakfast  that  morning,  but  could  make 
up  for  it  by  taking  their  luncheon  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
One  good  tum  deserves  another," 

"  This  is  quite  shocking,"  said  Mr.  Capel.  "  Vienna,  I  should 
think,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question." 

"  Of  course,"  saidl.  ''Prince  Metteruich  detests  even  the  loyal 
Prussians,  and  his  police,  as  in  duty  bound,  do  the  same.  How 
could  I  dare  to  face  them  with  a.  cross  in  my  passport  ?  I  pre- 
sume you  are  not  aware.  Mr.  Capel,  that  disaffected  writers  get 
their  passports  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is  a  kind  of  re- 
commendation to  '  speed  the  parting  guest.'  " 

"  Something  like  the  letter  which  Uriah  was  made  to  carry,  I 
daro  eay,"  remarked  Mr.  Capel.  "  What  do  you  say  to  Brussels, 
or  Paris  ?  " 

'  "  Brussels  cannot  he  thought  of,"  said  Mr.  Kuttenkeiler,  "  The 
Belgian  government  banish  the  German  writers  as  fast  as  they 
arrive.  They  eipelled  Ruge,  Heinzen,  Freiligrath,  and  many 
others.     The  same  is  the  case  with  France." 

"  There  are  many  German  radicals  in.  France,"  interposed 
Mr.  Boiling.  "  But  I  remember  most  of  them  came  there  when 
Mens.  Thiers  was  minister.  They  have  made  friends,  and  Ouizot 
does  not  wish  to  provoke  the  opposition.  With  tlie  new  arrivals 
ho  deals  more  summarily." 

Mr.  Capel  seemed  lost  in  a  brown  study.  At  last  he  sud, 
"  It  seems  you  are  a  foreigner  everywhere  ;  but  in  your  own 
country,  in  Prussia  at  least,  you  have  a  right  to  go  wherever  you 
please.     Go  at  once  to  Berlin ;  you  can  learn  a  great  deal  there." 
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"  Yon  are  mi  stakes,"  cried  Ur.  Kuttenkeiler.  "  The  police  in 
Berlin  will  not  allow  anj'  suspected  irriter  to  remain  there  for  a 
night.  The  other  day  thej  sent  off  half-a-dozen  Prussian  authors 
o^y  because  these  gentlemen  had  been  expelled  &om  Leipsic. 
There  had  been  some  disturbance  at  Leipsic.  A  mob  broke  the 
windows  of  an  hotel,  where  some  unpopular  prince  lodged.  The 
Saiish  riflemen  fired  among  the  populace  and  killed  a  score  of 
persons  who  were  as  innocent  and  quiet  as  yon  or  I,  Nest  morn- 
ing it  was  thought  proper  to  make  the  Press  the  scape-goat  for 
this  butchery,  and  almost  all  foreign  writers  resident  at  Leipuc 
were  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

"  You  are  also  mistaken,  said  Mr.  Biilling,  "  if  you  fancy  this  ' 
gentleman  may  go  to  whatever  place  in  Prussia  he  likes.  We 
have  a  law  which  recommends  all  persons  who  follow  no  trade  or 
profession  to  the  especial  care  of  the  police,  who  have  to  inquire 
into  their  means  of  sustenance,  and  if  the  answers  are  not  saUs- 
factory,  the  police  can  arrest  and  transport  them  to  the  parish  in 
which  they  are  bom." 

"  Why  !  "  cried  the  Englishman,  indignantly,  "  I  know  that 
law,  for  it  is  the  same  in  almost  all  ciyilised  countries.  But  surely 
it  cannot  apply  here.     It  is  a  law  agunst  vagrants. " 

"  Such  was  its  original  intention,"  said  Mr.  Kuttenkeiler,  sen- 
tentiouslj,  "  The  Prussian  govenmient  are  thrifty  ;  they  are 
capital  hands  at  bringing  ont  the  hidden  virtues  of  a  statute.  It 
saves  the  making  of  a  new  one.  It  is  a  quiet  and  unostentatious 
way  of  exerting  sovereign  power.  Mr.  Eiohhom,  our  Premier, 
does  not  consider  the  profession  of  an  author  a  satisfactory 
mcaus  of  sustenance.  If  a  writer  displeases  him,  he  consigns'thc 
poor  fellow  to  the  care  of  his  parish,' 

"  Who  could  have  thought  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Capel.  "What  can 
you  do,  sir  ?     Where  can  you  go  to  ?  " 

"  I  might  go  to  some  obscure  village,  where  there  ore  no  means 
of  pursning  my  studies.  But  I  prefer  trying  how  long  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  Switzerland." 

"  What !  would  they  drive  you  even  from  there  ?  " 

"  The  Swiss  have  banished  many  a  better  man.  Tbey  are  not 
fond  of  German  authors,  because  they  have  little  to  spend.  Tho 
-  Swiss  Republics  are  but  too  happy  to  please  the  ambassadors  from 
the  German  courts.     Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good  evening  !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Capel,  taking  ray  hand,  "  I  own  it — I  have 
wronged  yon  and  your  fellow-sufferers  by  mistaking  your  patient 
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•hd  persevering  oppoiiition  for  stupidity  and  fumtieiBm.  I  am 
aehamed  of  it.  Ti^e  mj  beat  wisheB  for  your  fnturo  wel&re.  If 
I  con  do  anythlDg  for  you,  oonimandnie  !  " 

"  I  thank  you,  ilr.  Capel,"  said  I.  "  I  am  happyto  see  you 
think  better  of  my  nation  and  its  writera.  Youcan  do  one  thing 
for  me,  and  I  bope  jou  wUl  do  it.  WheDeTer  you  fael  ehooked  by 
the  flatness  of  our  Prussian  Frees,  remember  that  it  is  the  stifled 
groan  of  a  fettered  nation." 

' '  I  will.  But  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  would  much  rather  be  a  dog 
than  a  political  writer  in  a  country  like  Pniwia." 

X'AVER  XiKTBH. 


THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  THE  ACIHOIt    OF   "  AZETB,   THE  EQTPXIAN." 

HERA.  AIUTEHIS. 
Call  ye  the  'Gods  «f  BelUs  dead  ?~Call  ye .  thtt  faith  and  the 
poetry  no  more  ?— Deem  ye  that  foblivion  and  decay  aaa  GOmpaoB 
the  immortal  ?—i-that  life  can  Aie  absorbed  in  death  ?  In  truth, 
nay  t  Uaikr:Other  names,  «nd  roasqued  ia  other  forms,  the  Gods 
of  Greece  yet  .hold  place  upon  the  earth — the  dei^es  of  Olympos 
yet  dwell  among  men !  And  if  not. now,  aa  of  old — if  not  now,  as 
die  cloud- oompelliDg  Zeus,  the  ^venerable  Hera,  the  far-.darting 
Apollo,  the  well-tresBfid,  laughter-lomg,  queen  of  love — sweet 
Aphrodite,  sea-born  darling  ! — if  sot  as  theao,  yet  aa  other  imper- 
sonations, true,  beautiful,  and  living  as  they.  As  theeaint  and  the 
hero — BB  the  mud,  the  wife,  and  the  mother — as  the  senator,  the 
general,  and  the  paladin — as  the  present  forms  of  life,  the  divi- 
nities of  the  past  make  good  their Lckim  to  immortality.  And  this, 
because  of  their  truth.  Beoauso'tbey  were  life-like, — embodymg 
the  passions  of  all  times  and  the  characteristics  of  universal  man- 
hood,— clothing  in  local  fashions  farms  whose  ^type  is  from  the 
beginning,  and  through  ell  ages,  and  in. all  dimes  ;  because  they 
find  an. echo  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  Gods  of  Greece  still  poasess 
their  lovers  and  their  cbildvcs,~-0lympo9. still  detains  his  worship- 
pers !  Life  oannot  die! — Death  ia  a  inollity — a  wizard's  name 
wherewith  to  frighten  children — the  goblin  of  a  painted  show  ! — nor 
can  that  which  has  once. dwelt  ia:Strong  and  healthy  shape  among 
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■BieD,  axtd  been  their  food,  their  soul's  comp&Dion,  their  hfe,  thdr 
God-'-«Ter  £ado.Air»,j  into  nothingncas,  leaving,  not  a  shadow  of 
thMBselTes.and'of' their  power.  Neither  is  it  unprofitable,  this 
•iookug  to:the  (last ;  Ibr.alLthat  has  erer  i>eea<of  interest  or  of 
«ernee  taiBAti,iaaat  Htilleontioue  to  bciso,  if  preperly  viawed  and 
riiiidMstood^  Qdf  .pauions,  int^lect,  life,  desivesi  nspiatious,  are 
all '.  the  iBuna  now,  as.  in  ;thie  days  of  f  eiiclea  ; ,  the  difference  is 
only  in  soeiety — only  in  the.drMB.  Our  senators  wear  bl&ch:  ooats 
^and:chimney'hats,  inRteod  of  the  chiton  laod  thc'  orator's  myrtle 
«ro«m  ;  bott^y  ara  tWaune  nen,  diseusuog.thf  sane  principles, 
'tiioiigh  the^parUoular  quostiaos-sre  unlike,,  aa  iHoce  eoUected  in  the 
Fnyx,  and  who.  now  ^awn  upon  the  Command'  beui^s.  But  we  » 
are  all  so  fettered  bj  forms,  so  imposed  «n  by  appearances,  so 
swayed  by  naues,  that  we  hedge  i»uiid  our  awn  day  as  a  thing 
.utterly  i^tart — «n ;  iuUted  jplot  loftdue-r-a.. foreign  land  in  tbo 
'  grett  worid  of  feeling — tao:  onwrit  page  of  history — a  day  which 
.  8ha]Laot«ee  ens  moment,  like  to  ^the  past— ^hich  shall  not  ojive 
back  (Hie  I  passion  or  one  interest  that  iMed:.to  in&iuioe  men.  This 
faeling-of  iaoUtioa  in  the' world's  bistsrjwias^Hever. more  powerful 
.:tftaa:at  preset;  eauaed  by  the  .oppltcation  of 'principles  which 
faBV0<TorkedaTarolMtionineMi«ty,  tfuly  i  hutmanhiaftelframaiiis 
4be.'i(dite ! 

If  a>natiot),<«ieh'  ae  Greece,  in  all  its  refiaemeot,  polish,  ajid 
^mii^,' eoidd  find  truth  and  beauty  in.  .its  .mythology,  we-also 
'.must  surely  meet  with,  much  iu'  that  same  mythology  boUi  intereat- 
:  ing  andruseful  ito  us.  We  -nust  aurely  find  that  a  whole  people 
did  not  csneur  in-  wonhipping.  ikod,  dry  forms,  but  that  beneath 
tbese  farms  ranan  midercurrent  .of  deep  neaniiig — withiu  these 
^d^,  dwelt  a«pirit<of  life.  And.in  Uuth,  they  were  no  mere 
names,  these.  Gods.offirceeel  They  were  no  ;B»eT9  elemental  facts, 
^elMally  pourtrayed,  embodyuig  nothiog  deeper  than  the  physiaal 
'phanomena  of.  nature  ;- they  were  no  dull  records  of  past  events, 
when  history-was  eonfused,  and  a  mythic  legend  becune  the  sole 
«hroniele  of  ^tiia hero's  deeds  ;  they. were  not  chymic  mysteries — 
Uiey  were  not  scholastic  Hibtle ties,— but  they  were  faithful  trana- 
t^ipts  of  human  nature.     They  .were  true— -they  are  Immortal  1 

Oh!  we  could  not  part  with  them — our  brethren  of  Olympos — 
we  could  .not  blot  out  fruu  the  -sky  our  brightest  stars  of  poetry  ! 
In  .all  this  fruitic  haste,  this  giant. noise,  this  speedy  flight  toward 
.the  dim  fiitcve,  we  turn  back  to  the.  asphodeiian  plaioB,  the  calm 
heroic' grandeur,' th«  stately  dignity,,  tbe  atilloess,  and  the  beauty 
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of  the  Grecian  age,  as  the  late-weaned  child  Iutdb  still  and  still  to 
its  eatranged  mother  ;  and  a  quiet,  as  from  aa  evening  skj,  falls 
on  a»  while  we  look  upon  this  fair  picture  of  the  past  I  It  stands 
out  from  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  weary  how,  as  the  shade  of  its 
own  Achilles  in  the  mists  about  the  iale  of  Leuce  ;  the  features  of 
its  glory  fixed,  the  forms  of  its  lorelinesa  determined.  .  One  hy  one 
our  dreams  of  youth  fade  in  the  grey  dawn  of  reality  j  one  by 
one  the  fairest  bloasoinn  of  our  hope  wither  from  the  tree  ere  the^ 
be  plucked,  or  plucked,  are  proved  but  bitterness  to  the  taste  : 
one  by  one  our  friends  and  lovers  part  into  the  distance,  and  ,we 
are  left  alone  with  our  affections  ;  hut  midstall  our  sorrow  and  our 
solitude,  still  cling  we  to  thee,  brightest  land  of  loTe  and  beauty 
■ — still  band  we  to  thy  side,  fair  and  fruitfiil  Hellas  ! 

The  Present  has  many  noble  names,  and  the  works  done  now 
and  lately  are  glorious,  and  will  be  enduring;  but  the  olden  time 
overtops  us  jet !  In  poetry  and  art  infinitely, — in  bravery  and  in 
eloquenee^aye  !  Our  Flaimana  are  not  Pheidias  nor  Praxiteles  ; 
our  Peels  and  our  Ruasella  are  not  Pericles  nor  Phocion ;  our 
Shells  and  our  GrattAna  are  not  Demosthenes  ;  nor,  by  a  declining 
scale,  are  our  Trafalgar  fountains.  National  Galleries,  and  Duke's 
statues,  equal  to  the  nine-piped  fount  of  the  sweet  CallirrhSe,  the 
Fainted  Portico,  or  the  horses  of  Lysippos — no  !  no  !  The  Present 
has  its  press,  its  steam,  its  true  religion,  its  unfettered  speech,  its 
social  clubs  and  benefit  societies — both  of  which  were  also  general 
in  Greece,  under  the  name  of  rpavoi — its  learned  women,  and  its 
manly  children  ;  but  the  sunny  brightneas  of  the  past  shames  onr 
gaa-light  many  a  time  yet  when  we  look  at  them  together.  It  is 
the  same  with  our  characters  as  with  our  theatres.  The  Greeks 
performed  by  the  light  of  Heaven,  with  no  false  glare  of  blue  or 
red,  no  stage  lamps,  no  unnatural  akiea,  no  impossible  Hcenea ; 
their  artistic  aids  were  all  for  grandeur  ;  nature  was  left  the  same 
in  kind,  only  increased  in  degree — not  travestied -altogether,  into  a 
thing  unnatural  and  untrue.  They  had  their  high  cothurni,  thdr 
tragic  masks,  their  sweeping  robes,  their  stage  gestures,  and  their 
dramatic  voices  ;  but  still  the  clear  sun  shone  over  all,  and 
distance,  not  falseness,  was  the  softening  medium  between  the 
speotator  and  the  actor.  With  us,  nature  is  overlaid  by  a  false 
superficial  plastering  of  artifice — scarce  of  art ;  and  all  ia  repre- 
sented to  us  coloured  hy  a  peculiar  light  which  never  came  from  aun, 
or  moon,  or  stara.  One  thing  we  lack  which  the  ancients  possessed 
' — umplicity.     All  our  work  is  done  conecioualy  ;  each  pany  mind 
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"knows  its' own  power  ;  " — Heaven  Bave  the  mark! — each  virtue 
'gaxee  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  smiles,  and  nods,  and  crie» 
"  How  fair  I  am  !  "  bidding  the  world  admire  her  us  she  stands. 
Nothing  of  the  child  is  left  as  ;  nothing  of  unconscious  greatness, 
of  ingenuous  simplicity  :  nothing  of  that  graceful  goodness  from  its 
own  inward  impulse,  and  not  because  "  'tis  well  to  bo  Tirtuous,  the 
-neighbours  praise ;  "  nothing  of  modeatj  of  thought,  of  reverence, 
of  silenoe  from  awe.  Out  to  the  whole  world  must  each  deepest 
mystery  he  displayed !  Showered  down  as  tinsel-rags  of  what 
was  once  the  covering  of  a  temple  ;  showered  down,  that  a  mob 
may  clothe  itself  therewith,  ignorant  of  the  wwthor  the  intention 
of  d)ose  fluttering  rags  ! 

We  would  not  have  truth  closed  in  from  any.  No,  not  that ; 
bat  we  would  have  mysteries  held  in  reverence  ;  the  unknown 
spoken  of  in  whispers,  not  thundered  forth  with  blare  of  trumpets 
and  a  clown's  rude  jests,  exhibited  for  gold  to  an  audience  aU 
unfitted  to  receive  it.  We  would  have  the  holy  things  of  life 
treated  of  in  all  holiness,  and  its  great  secrets  searched  for  in  all 
stillness  and  religious  awe.  We  would  keep  close  the  door  of  the 
Adytum,  until  the  God  eould  bo  understood  of  by  his  wershippers, 
and  we  would  not  leave  the  temple  free  to  the  pollutions  of  a 
mindless  rabble.  We  would  scarce  arm  a  child  with  the  hero's 
weapons,  lest  they  turn  to  liis  own  destruction — not  defence.  We 
would  look  back  lovingly  and  oh,  and  we  would  learn  the  lessons 
which  the  past  breathes  out. 

And  all  this  we  would  do,  free  of  thought,  wide  of  faith, 
^iAoSi)iuis,  as  we  are  !  An  education  wliich  begins  with  the 
book,  and  not  the  alphabet,  and  a  temple  built  from  the  top 
downwards,  are  things  which  Michael  Scott's  familiar  would  liken 
unto  "  twisting  ropes  out  of  sea-sand,"  and  Socrates  would  say, 
were  as  vain  and  null  as  to  "  boil  stones  in  a  chytra."  Yet  what 
but  this  is  it,  when  the  results  of  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  of  a 
tedious  education,  are  laid  before  the  unformed  mind,  and  it  is  bid 
to  learn  ?  The  ancients  understood  these  things  better,  and  they 
portioned  ont  their  intellectual  food  in  such  rations  as  were  fit  for 
their  recipients.  They  knew  human  nature  well ;  and  admirably 
they  adapted  all  they  knew,  framing  lessons,  not  for  a  day,  but 
for  all  time.  It  is  curious  to  trace  out  the  different  parts  of 
humanity,  which  different  nations  more  particularly  enshrined. 
With  some  it  was  physical  nature  ;  with  others  beauty  of  form ; 
with  a  third,  mental  ^uths  ;  with  a  fourth,  social  virtues.     Take, 
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ta  an  ihstMice,  the  Egyptian  aod  the  Greci&a.  Their  BcnlpbireB 
atand  ude  by  aide  in  our  galleries,  and  their  religions  rank  aat/r 
tc^ther  in  our  learnings.  And  yet  how  diSereot  ihej  were  !— ^ 
.and  how  tndy  each  expressed  the  forming  idea  vhicl)  had  moulded 
it !  The  Egyptian  oared  little  for  the  phenomooa  of  phyeioai 
native,  embodying,  in  his  own  way,  the  spiritual,  the  metaphy- 
j»cal,  and  esoteric  alone.  The  Hellene  seized  onall  that  the  out- 
-ward  had  to  offer  ;  making  this  the  type  of  tjie  supersenuiat,  in 
contradiitinction.  to  that  «reed  which  held  spirit  as'  wholly  apart 
from  sense,  and  looked  on  images  only  as  media  of  commuaiea- 
itiop,  uo  matter  what  their  unlikesess  or  unfitness.  His  religion 
was  essentially  human  ;  spiritual  only  so  far  as  manhood  can  be 
idealised,  but  not  spiritual,  as  freed  from  any  necessity  of  con- 
ttexian  with  sense.  The  Egyptian  unitrd  the  two — matter  afid 
spirit  ;  hut  in  aclumsy,  unhormoniwiB  faahion.  Hia  figures  mwQ 
imere  letters,  not  types — au  alphabet  bj  wfateh  to  read,  not  a 
mirror  wherein  to  study.  TheOresk,  on  tho  contrary,  gave'the 
greater  worth,  ^and  wei^t  to  form  and  sense  ;  and  so  has  made 
'himself  tho  eontpanbn  of  all  generatioBS,  while  man  ehallibe,' «8 
,now,  subjected  more  to>«ensattDa  dian  to  thought. 

These  wmxIb  migbtslartle  many — "subjected  mere  to  smsation 
-tiian  to  thou^t  "—and  many  ttwre  are  who  would  start  up  in- 
^d^nantly  to  deny  t^em,  and  to  assert  the  sopreme  dominion 
of  the  mind — the  ideal.  Ah,  well!  they  are  gfasstly  words — 
but  they  are  true  ;  true,  in  spite  of  that  pretty,  but  untenaUe 
philosophy,  by  which  every  man  who  has  his  share  of  intellect, 
disdains  to  beother  t^ian  spiritual,  asthetlc,  beyond  and  above  the 
infloence  of  coarse  rude  sense — a  beug  of  all  angelic  attributes, 
but  no  man  of  Uood,  and  nerves,  and  -  appetites  !  Folly  of  all 
.follies! — as  if  sensation  were  a  crime! — affections  adegradation!— 
asif  to  love,  were  to  be  wanting  in  dignityofmanhood!— asif  tofeel, 
wrae  to  be  wanting  in  the  intention  of  life  !  It  ia  the  fashion  of 
the  day  ;  and  the  ban  on  the  opposer  of  this  fashion  is  the  dreaded 
cry — rMaterialism.  It  will  pass,  »e  the  fashion  of  burning  wilcbes 
'in  the  utarket-place  ;  as  all  faBhionswhieh  hare  nob  nature  and 
common  seme  for  their  baaes,  most  inevitably  pass  Away  into 
nothingness  ! 

The  Greek  showed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  huniaa  nature  in 
nothing  more  clearly  than  in  the  characters  of  his. Gods.  In 
Egypt,  India,  China — wherever  there  is  a.sensuoos  .polytheiBm — 
though  we  find  diff«(rent  and  appcopriate.attribntes^  we  do  not  find 
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enoli  TWted<BDd  entire  human  cbaraoters  as  in  Greece.  Uore  or 
less,  the  imperBonations  of  other  ui7thol<^ies  are  unnBtnral ;  in 

this,  they  are  the  very  perfections  of  humanity — the  men  aod 
woiueit  met  with  in  daily  hfo,  but  refined  into  en  ideal  beauty,  to 
which  simple  manhood  oannot  attain.  A  few  ezceptiiHi^  of  thq 
early  theogonies,  or  of  the  mystic  adaptations  brought  from  the 
East,  war  against  the  more  cultirated  tasto  of  the  age  ;  bet'^y 
are  ooly  a  'few.  Thus, '  the  Ephesian  Artemia  was  never  of  the 
Mme  thought  as  that  which  created  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  eedent  Olympian  ZeuB  at  Elia.  But  the  Grecian  mjthdogy 
seldom  admitted  anything  foreign  to  the  lawaof  beauty  ;  for  their 
whole  divinity  was  nought  but  manhood  beautified  -and  idealised, 
tOl  by  this  very  excess  of  loveliness,  it  became  godlUie. 

How  true  to  'human  nature,  in  particulars,  not  only  in  generals, 
'Were  these  Gods  of  Greece — let  their  charactOTS  themBelves 
declare  !  We  have  met  them  face  to  face  many  a  time  and  oft. 
History  speaks  of  them,  and  poetry  reproduees  them,  not'BS  Gods, 
IB  loving  and  as  saffering  men.  Oor  Oalendar  of  SuBts  'holds 
many  a  copy  of  thooe  Olympian  antitypes;  our  Chrontoles  of 
Chivalry  repeat  their  Btoriea  ;  and  the  heroes  of  idd — the'demi- 
'gods  who  stood  betwixt  men  and  the  Gods — nay  be  seen  again  in 
the  tourney,  the  battle-field,  Uie-war'Hifaip,  in  the'past  and  in  the 
present  of  modem  history  !     While  the  feats  of  Abd-el-Kader,  anil 

I  name  of  the  Kajah  of  Sarawak,  are  known  to  us  as  <tniths,  let 
ns  not  reject  the  heroic  mytbes  of  Greece,  nor  theuaroosof  her 

As  one  iDatance,'among  many,  of  the  intimate  likeness 'between 
the  Qode  and  the  worshippers  of  Hellas — in  their  mutual-koen 
aensatioDB,  high  beauty,  and  ardent  natures — we  will  take  Hera, 
or,  as  we,  in  our  barbarous  habit  of  latinising  the  Grecian  .names, 
would  call  her,  Juno.  Trace  her  nature  throughout,  and  look 
upon  her  form,  as  PolyeleitOB  gave  it  to  Mycence,  and  surely  we 
shall  find  that  many  a  dame,  actual  now  and  living,  m^ht  wear 
the  portrait  of  the  sister  spouse  of  Zeus  !  Look  upon  that  broad 
majestic  brow,  which  .showa  so  well  beneath  the-ghissy  tresses, 
plainly  gathered  round,  to  fall  upon  her  marble  shoulders  in  loose 
masses  of  waving  curl ;  and  there,  through  al!  its  dignity  end 
awful  majesty,  we  see  the  imperious  woman  to. the  fell  as  plmnly 
as  the  unapproachable  Goddess  !  A  etephsnos,  or  tiara-Bhaped 
crown  binds  the  snowy  veil  upon  her  head,  which  descends  in  a 
graceful  majesty  of  Ibid  and  disposition  to  eneompaes  her  pillar- 
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like  throat,  and  to  shade  her  proud  and  faultless  breast.  Her 
arma,  firm,  rounded,  and  uncovered,  are  adorned  with  bande  of 
gold  ;  and  her  draperj,  the  long  Iodic  chiton  or  under-dress — 
the  diploidion  or  boddice,  both  of  which  are  confined  by  a  girdle 
concealed  iu  the  overhanging  plaits — and  tliepeploa,  or  f^awl,  flow 
round  her  in  those  broad  deep  folds  which  suit  her  dignity  so  well ; 
folda  which  no  art  could  arrange  upon  the  person  of  a  fair 
petite  and  piquant  blonde.  See  her  haughtj  indignation,  as 
she  meets  her  faithless  spouse,  when  ho  returns  with  his  serene 
hypocrisy  from  some  of  his  stolen  loves — it  has  nothing  vulgar, 
nothing  coarse  ;  but  how  terrible  it  is,  in  the  intensity  of  its  proud 
and  withering  wrath  !  Hear  her  voice,  not  shrill  or  shrewish,  but 
Uke  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  winds  before  the  coming  storm, 
telling  of  such  stem  and  ruthless  anger  ;  and  she,  the  while,  so 
dignified  in  her  resentment,  never  forgetting  the  superiority  which 
her  knowledge  of  her  husband's  failings  has  given  her — never 
descending  from  the  position  of  insulted  pride  to  the  gentler  place 
of  for^veness,  love,  and  mercy  !  Well  may  Zeus  tremble  before 
her,  guilty  as  he  is  ! — well  may  he  purchase  peace  at  almost  any 
sacrifice,  so  that  be  hears  no  more  of  that  dread  and  well-deserved 
rebuke — which  stands  him  instead  of  the  mortal's  morning  head- 
ache— his  concessions,  the  hock  and  soda-water  that  shall  cure 

A  fine,  regal,  voluptuous  woman,  was  this  Samian  queen  ! — 
grandly  beautiful,  with  her  large  ox-eyes,  white  arms,  and  glorious 
form  ! — a  woman  to  be  loved  with  a  slight  alloy  of  fear,  and  no 
little  respect  and  obedience.  And  have  there  not  been  English 
Heras,  even  in  this  work-day  life  of  ours  ? — though,  let  us  whisper 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  they  do  not  add  much  to  the  comfort 
or  the  heart's  happiness  of  th^  workers !  Are  they  not  still 
living,  amongst  our  very  acquaintances  and  friends,  to  moke  up 
the  chain  of  harmony  in  womankiud,  of  which  Hebe,  Aphrodite, 
Demeter,  Athene,  and  Artemis,  all  form  deep,  distinct,  and 
glorious  links  ?  They  ore  the  women  who  dress  in  black  velvet 
and  gold  ornaments — whose  voices  are  calm  with  a  terrible  calm- 
ness, and  have  but  little  intonation,  though  they  are  so  musical 
ani  soft ;  proud  and  serene  are  they,  with  long  white  hands, 
whoso  fingers  taper  gently  to  the  points,  and  whose  muscles  are 
firm  and  strong,  yet  not  prominent — -women  who  walk  with  a 
stately  step,  not  treading  high,  nor  yet  gliding  like  summer 
wavelets  to  the  beach,  but  slow  and  smooth,  with  an  undofinable 
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lur  of  Buperiority,  as  if  earth  wnre  tao  gross  a  footstool  for  tbeii' 
proud  and  haughty  place  ;  their  eyes  move  calmly,  and  seem  to 
take  in  alt  objects  fiith  a.  certain  serene  contempt,  an  indifier- 
ence  that  result*  from  high  conaciouanesa  of  superiority  ;  filed 
and  steady  is  their  gaze,  not  startled,  not  rosponsiTe,  not  loving, 
not  admiring  —  and  yet  full  of  deep  egression  ;  but  it  h  on 
expression  that  arises  from  the  excess  of  that  still,  proud  life 
vithiu,  not  from  any  sympathy  excited  by  that  which  is  without. 
These  are  iromen  met  with  in  life — though  not  frequently  ;  for  it 
is  rare  to  find  any  charocter  with  one  extreme  development, 
created  by  an  inward  power,  and  not  by  esterior  circumstances. 
These  women  become  the  queeu-oracles  of  their  society ;  and  at 
their  ban  the  men  tremble,  and  the  maidens  are  annihilated  ;  their 
reception  stamps  as  current,  or  their  rejection  brands  as  illegal, 
each  smooth  unvalued  coin  presented  ;  nnd  few  there  are  in  the 
coteries,  over  which  Buch  modern  Herns  hold  supreme  sway,  who 
would  dare  to  dispute  their  word.  They  rarely  meet  with  their 
equals — rarely  marry  their  superiors.  And  this  is  not  strange. 
One  of  two  must  ever  be  the  strongest  ;  and  where  the  strength 
results  from  extreme  pride  and  unyielding  will,  it  is  not  to  be 
conquered  even  by  a  mightier  intellect,  if  of  less  energy  of  deter- 
miuatiou.  Thus,  we  see  the  struggle  between  Zeus  and  his  regal 
spouse  frequent,  and  often  undecided.  Jove,  with  all  his  power 
and  majesty,  had  a  "  soft  part"  in  hia  heart,  which  could  not  with- 
stand a  woman's  influence.  And  he  it  sirect  Semele,  or  nymph, 
or  mortal  maid,  or  be  it  his  virgin  daughter,  or  his  imperious 
wife,  he  is  equally  open  to  their  seductions,  and  equally  subservient 
to  their  wishes. 

Hera,  though  essentially  a  gentlewoman,  was  one  of  an  early 
time,  while  simplicity  was  still  barbarous,  and  before  an  after- 
civilisation  had  refined  the  rfflenesa  of  the  heroic  age  ;  much  ■ 
therefore  that  she  does,  is  scarce  in  liarmony  with  the  luxurious 
elegance  of  later  Ionian  manners.  And  would  not  we  stare  at  the 
gentility  of  a  Maid  of  Honour,  even  so  late  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day  ?  Why  a  very  servant  girl — not  to  speak  of  a  Svriaa  bonne, 
or  a  Parisian  ferame-de-chambre — would  toss  her  head,  right 
saucily,  at  the  manners  of  the  best-bred  woman  about  the  court ! 
She  would  stand  aghast  at  the  beef-steaks  and  ale,  wherewith  the 
daintiest  coquette  among  them  all  braced  up  her  strength  for 
further  conquest ;  and  offering  her  some  bitter  tea,  and  most  un- 
wholesome cakes,  swiuming  in  salt  butter — mayhap  not  too  iresh 
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— she  would  beseech  her  uncoutli  ladjship  to  try  for  onoe  what 
gentility  waa  mode  of !  Few  can  distinguiBh  refinement  froai  the 
coDTentioaal  etiquette  of  the  present  souetj— whatever  it  nm;  bo. 
Sofewknowwhem  art,  and  where  nature  ^ould  step  in- — norhowfor 
oonTentionalitiea  stand  in  the  room  of  the  real  and  the  actual.  A 
breach  of  etiquette  is  always  more  severely  visited  than  an  offence 
agiinst  montlt  ;  and  the  man  who  should  appear  without  gloves, 
and  in. a  frook-eoat,  in  a  ball-room,  would  be  scouted  from  society 
sooner  than  one  who  eloped  with  bis  friend's  wife,  or  cheated  his 
friend's  son  at  a  gaming  house !     This,  too,  will  be  different ! 

Mach  in  the  Homeric  poems,  which  are  our  truest  index  to  the 
hnmanities  of  the  Gods,  seems  to  us  rude-  and  unoouth ;  and  many 
of  the  mythes  are  such  as  men,  only  in  their  earliest  mental 
childhood,  would  have  dared  to  have  fruned.  What  a  sad  blur  on 
the  picture  of  our  stately  Telvet-clad  dame,  that  threat  of  her 
lordly  master,  when  ha  talked  of  punishment  and  stripes,  and- 
reminded  her  of  the  day  when  she  was  suspended  between  earth 
and  sky,  with  golden  anvils  round  her  beauteous  feet !  That  i8'a< 
glorious  touch— that  golden  anvil ! — tniei  too,  for  the  age,  in  ite 
mixture  of  barbarity  and  luxury,  like  the'  Eastern  courts  of'  the 
present  day.  But  we  will  not  think  of  this  '  Turn  we  to  her 
festivala-~-to  the  iipos  yaims — the  sacred  mairiagc  between  herself 
and' Zeus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  month  Gamelion,  aud  set  the 
fashion  of  the  Grecian  January  marriages  ;  to  theHeneaof  Argos,. 
where  games  and  sacrifices — the  "  bed-  of  twigs," — took  place 
nmr  her  flowery  temple — whore  the  priestess  of  her  shrine  rode 
iu'a  splendid  car,  drawn  by  two  milk'white  oxen= — where  the  prize, 
to  that  brave  youth  who  could  unfix  the  brazen  shirid,  snspendedi 
so  high  upon  her  temple  wallsi  wae  the  simple  myrtle  garland  ; — 
to  the  Samian  Festival,  or  Herraa,  to  which  beautiful  youths,,  and 
.  glorious  maid^,  with  floating  hair  tmd  magnificent  app^^,  floekedv 
from^all  parts  of  Greece  to  witness  the  maiden  race,' where,  clothed 
only  in  the  short  chiton  which  came  butto.  the  knee--— their  lon^ 
hair  loose,  and  waving  in  the  wind — the  sweet  victore  reeeiv^ 
their  prize,  the-  oltre  chaplet ; — turn  we  to' the  legend '  of  thab 
Naupliaa  bath,  the  fresh  fount  Caoaohos,  wherein  she  bathed  eack 
year,  and  rose  from  its  waves — not  the  mother  of  Area  or  of  Hebe,' 
but  an  unsulhed  virgin,  whose  first  young  bashfubkisahad'heen 
nor  sued. nor  won  ; — turn  we  to  all  these  rather  than  to-  other  leas 
endearing  memories,  until  we  learn  to  love  the  regal- damet.  as 
though  we  ourselves  had'  been  brought>up  npoo^ber  ksw^liep 
children  and  her  darlings. 
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WeiriU  hot  think  of  her  victimi  I  Sorrowful  their  histories, 
undewrrod  th^r  f&tes  !  Nftmes  in  the  liu  of  her  jealous  enmities, 
which  hare  the  sweet  echo  of  &  sad  poetr;  round  them,  sach  bb 
the  Bouth  wind  brioga  in  the  latter  autviiui  days !  Thej  tell  of - 
fallen  grentneu,  of  beauty  dead,  and  a  gentle  life  dc^wrted  ; — they 
tell  of  bright  days  and  sunny  skies,  hours  when  all  was  joy  and 
gloiy ; — ftBd  now  a  chill  cold  mist,  a  fiery  storm,  a  blasting 
tempest-wind,  ruin  and  desolation,  alone  remain  npon  the  flowers  I 
The  noble  Heracles,  so  giant-sonled  and  child-like  as  he  was ;  doing- 
sin^  grand  work,  so  unoonsoioua  of  hisworth, — and  his  patient' 
mother,  the  chaste  Alcmena — the  hapless  lo  with  her  stingiog  mad- 
ness—Semele,  so  cruelly  and  so  folselywooed  to  her  own  destmctitm: 
— the  brave  Trojans,  against  whom  suoh  direst  woe  was  worked, 
in  rerenge  for  the  fatal  judgment  of  the  god-like  Paris — Atbamak 
and  Ino — and  more  than  these — we  will  not  remember  them  ! — 
we  will  veil  them,  as  the  painterveiled  his  sacrifioing &ther  ; — we 
will  not  look  upon  their  grief  1 

She  would  hare  been  a  strict  ditinplinaiian,  our  Olympian  queen, 
bad  she  presided  over  an  earthly  court,  'Wbere  she  met  with  none 
of  aught  approBohing  equal  rank ! — and  stem  would  hare  been- 
herjud|pnents  on  all  of  youthful  frailty,  on  all  of  passion,  loTe, 
and  weahneea  1  Not  Tudor  Bess  wouid'have  visitsd  an  unallowed 
lore  more  sternly  ; — 'not  a  Spani^  King  would  have  maintained  a 
stricter  code  of  courtly  etiquette  !  We  can  fancy  her  young  Maids 
<^'Hononr,'glancing  down,  so  shyly  and  demurely  as  she  passed  ; 
or  some,  with  a  pretty  assumption  of  profound  innxieenoe,  looking 
fdUl  into  the  gl(»ious  face,  whose  anger  they  so  dreaded,  open- 
eyed  and  fi-ank,  as  if  they  hadnever  thought  even  of  the  forbidden, 
while — pretty  rogues  1 — their  lips  still  pouted,  and  their  cheeks 
still  fluuied,  with — no  matter  what!  And  woeto  the  unfwtunate, 
geutlemen-at-arms^  or  page,  o^well-bom  serf,  among  them  all, 
■vha  happened'  to-  appear  untimely  appointed.  As  Z«  chiremere 
would'Say,  she>  would  bo  "  dowa  like  the  day  of  judgment  "  upon 
them!— 4e  If  she  bore  her  husband's  thimder-bolts,  to  scatter 
destniotion  and  dismay  at  will. 

We  cannot  pase  over  that  passKge  in  the  Iliad,  where  Hers 
IwttowB'  the  lore-inspiriiig.  gintia  of 'Aphrodite  to  subdue  the  heart 
her  anger  had  no  power  to  contrd/  Of  all  the  pictures  of  this 
dirine  poem,  none  equals,  in  gorgeous  bean^,  tlrat  scene  of  her 
robing.  Evan  in  Pope's  tmnElatfoni  or  ra«lief' psavphrase,  it  is 
uwstbe^utifuli;  tboHgh.4bft«ri|gJiul,BAtin»l^igwMit with.mwv 
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Htrcngtii.  Its  extreme  simplicity  and  delicacy,  yet  its  glowing 
gorgeousness,  make  it  ultogetlier  a,  wonderful  piece  of  poetic 
painting.  It  is  like  the  completed  Parthenon,  of  the  chaste  Ionic 
style,  yet  all  its  parts  dazzling  with  gorgeous  colours,  and  gleaming 
with  burnished  gold.  It  united  simplicity  and  elahorate  beauty 
— a  union  which  few  can  effect,  and  which  none  of  ancient,  or 
modem  times,  blended  so  harmoniously  as  the  Hellenes.  The 
whole  scene  is  in  such  admirable  keeping  ! — there  is  no  patching 
together  of  incongruous  parts — no  painting  of  green  skies  and 
blue  fields  ;  but  all  is  in  harmony,  from  the  first  line,  where  she 
enters  her  palace,  built  by  Hephaistos,  with  such  "  skill  diTine,"  to 
that  when  the  son  of  Chronos  sleepa  among  the  flowers  wliich 
earth  lias  outpoured  upon  his  breast.  Many  and  beautiful  as  are 
the  scenes  in  this  most  exquisite  poem,  none  excel  this,  and  few 
can  be  said  to  equal  it. 

The  wholeness  of  Hera's  character  throughout  all  her  mythes, 
is  eminently  well  preserved.  She  is  the  most  Grecian,  and  the 
most  life-like  of  all  the  Olympians  ;  so  thoronghly  natural,  too,  in 
ber  jealousy,  her  imperiousness,  her  woman's  craft  to  gain  her 
end,  her  pitilessness  for  the  frailer  fair,  her  indignation  as  the 
neglected  wife,  her  severity  towards  her  rivals.  Athene  and 
Artemis  claim  high  rank  for  beauty  and  perfectness,  but  they  do 
not  so  thoroughly  embody  an  entire  and  liviog  character,  as  onr 
own  majestic  Hera.  They  are  slightly  more  mystic  and  intel- 
lectual ;  they  are  not  so  palpable,  uot  so  fleshly — mAvaapmt — as 
the  sister-spouse. 

Yet  Artemis — or  Diana,  as  men  will  barbarise  her  fid),  open, 
splendid  name — if  not  considered  in  any  of  her  more  mysterious 
impersonations,  hut  simply  as  the  virgin  huntress^Goddess,  has  a 
sweet  and  evident  character.  Pure  as  snow,  chaste,  spotless,  and 
not  all  unloving — for  we  cannot  part  with  that  exquisite  legend, 
which  gives  her  the  boy  Endymion,  with  his  love-awakened  eyes, 
to  be  her  beauteous  flower  on  the  heights  of  Ida — she  stands  before 
us  in  marked  contrast  to  the  haughty  qneen  of  heaven.  We  will 
not  consliler  her  as  the  Bpliesion  Goddess,  with  her  swart  &ce, 
and  mystic  emblems  ;  nor  as  the  Ortbic  deity,  at  whose-  shrine  th« 
blood  of  the  bravo  Laconian  boys  flowed  freely  forth  ;  nor  as  the 
mysterious  moon-goddess,  Selene,  that  pale,  evanescent  form, 
which  fades  away  into  the  obscurity  of  night  as  we  look  ;  nor  as 
the  Hecato  of  the  under-world,  or  bypochthonian,  deities.  We 
will  not  ask  whether  she  be  the  same  as  Isis — ^whether  she  he 
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ah  Arkite  emblem — but  we  will  take  her  Bimplj  as  she  was  wor- 
Bhipped  in  Arcadia,  as  the  Htrong  vigorous  maiden  of  tte  chase. 

We  can  hear  her  ringing  laugh,  as  eho  speeds  away  apon  tlie 
track  of  the  fleet  stag  ;  we  can  see  her  bright  eyes  glance  out 
from  the  thick  wood,  in  all  the  cleameEs  of  health  and  purity  ; 
we  can  touch  the  firm  fiesh,  the  rosy  cheek,  the  open  and  smiling 
lips,  and  hear  the  echo  of  the  light  foot,  as  she  boiknds  over  the 
Taygetan  hills — the  wind  blowing  round  her  form,  and  stirring 
the  short  kirtle  braced  up  so  high  above  her  knees.  More  brave 
and  beantiful  than  all  her  companions  is  she:  the  tallest,  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  energetic  ;  and  glad,  and  loving  the 
homage  paid  her — a  homage  rendered  with  such  respect  I  She, 
too,  is  severe  toward  the  jnul ;  but  not  from  woman's  jealousy, 
simply  from  oflended  modesty.  The  fates  of  Actfeon  and  Callisto 
attest  her  reverence  for  a  chaste  and  virgin  life  ;  the  slain  children 
of  Niobe  avenge  her  insulted  pride  as  a  goddess  daughter  ;  while  all 
they  who  die  young  are  said  to  die  by  her  arrows.  A  beantiful 
idea! — one  of  many!  Oh,  how  rich  were  the  Greeks  in 
beauty  of  all  kinds  !  Like  dew-drops  in  the  morning  they 
clustered  round  each  flower  of  thought ;  like  diamonds  in  the 
mine  they  illumined  the  very  darkness,  till  it  glowed  with  varied 
light ;  hke  »  rainbow  in  the  sky  they  spanned  the  wide  earth,— 
things  bom  of  the  sun  and  the  cloud — a  golden  band  of  harmo- 
nious blending  ;  like  a  galaxy  of  fair  young  maids,  they  bound 
man's  life  to  love — these  beantiful  creations  of  the  Hellene  I 
Hail  to  the  men  who  could  stamp  their  age  with  such  immortal- 
glory  !  Hail  to  the  men  who  could  sculpture  out  the  Parthenon, 
and  enshrine  the  Athene — who  conld  frame  the  divine  Iliad,  and 
embody  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos  I  They  are  not  to  he  forgotten, 
like  the  mean  things  of  earth  ;  they  are  not  to  be  unloved,  like 
the  base  !  Love  them  well ! — aye,  love  them  well !  They  were 
the  Gods  of  their  day  1     Let  ns  reverence  all  the  Gods  ! 

Keeping  aloof  from  men  and  gods,  see  our  "golden-shafted 
Artemis,"  in  her  beautiful  seclusion — shy  and  timid  with  all  her 
boldness, — timid  from  ignorance  of  love.  Without  any  of  a 
woman's  passion,  with  b.]\  a  woman's  delicacy,  without  any  of  a 
child's  fondness,  and  with  all  its  innocence,  Artemis  is  the  type 
of  a  young  mountain  maid,  over  whose  dwelling  sorrow  has  never 
brooded,  in  whose  heart  love  has  never  been  awakened.  Little 
can  wo  picture  her  with  mincing  steps,  and  the  free,  yet  scomfiil 
bearing  of  a  London  ball-room  ! — little  of  the  artificial,  the  false, 
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or  tko  conBtrdned  belonged  to  ]ier.  Oor  Vi^tn  doddess  qb  lUHfl 
tau^t  her  clear  eyes  the  bold  looka  of  the  Landoa  bellee,  m  she 
enclosed  her  beautifiil  bodj  in  their  abominationB  of  atays,  and 
pads,  and  tightened  girths,  or  whirled  in  the  arms  of  every 
muBtachioed  coxcomb  who  offered,  through  the  strict  embrace  of 
the  polka  and  the  ireltz.  Natare  ia  her  home ;  the  woods,  eucom^- 
passed  by  the  boundless  Bky,  her  domed  halls  ;  the  fountaias  are 
her  mirrors  ;  and  the  birds  and  flowers  her  companions  through 
the  night  and  day.  The  Oods  themseTes  must  honour  her  ! 
Zeus  rises  to- receive  her,  «nd  Apollo  takes  the  game  ^e  bears 
npon  his  own  divine  shoulders  ;  Hermes  frees  her  of  her  golden 
how  and  quiver ;  the  very  Ooddeaees  love  and  rererence  her — 
die  sweet  virgin-daughter  of  the  lovely-aakled  Leto  !  Even  in 
Hellas,  where  a  life  of  keen  and  vfJuptuous  Beneation  left  eetrvB 
roonk  for  any  altar  to  cold  chaste  virtue — even  there  was  woman's 
modesty  respected  to  tJle  utmost,  and  a  Goddess  decreed  to  its 
^rther  idealisation. 

Honour  to  the  Greeks, — glory  to  their  memory  !  Oh,  keep 
one  little  spot  stiQ  sacred  to  them  I  Let  not  the  music  which 
they  Bang  be  mute  for  ever  !  It  is  good,  it  is  wise,  to  turn  back 
from  all  this  present  glare  to  the  cool  shades  where  the  Gods  are 
worshipped — where  Pheidias  worked  and  Plato  taught  Let  us 
not  forget  the  benefits  we  owe  them  ;  let  us  not  be  ingitttes  to  oar 
fathers  !  Even  on  this  day^aje,  and  on  all  succeeding  days, 
Hellas  has  left  the  impress  of  her  influence; — even  omiw^ 
Ac  CfaristianB  the  Gods  of  Greece  yet  hold  their  place '. 


THE  HEW  BANCE  OP  DEATH. 

A  SCENE  FOB  LEOTStATOKB. 
BT  K.  H.  HORSB. 

This  extraordinary  performance — extraordinary  from  its  origin- 
ality of  attitudes,  gestioulations,  and  flgurea  ;  from  the  gmat 
numbers  by  wbom  it  was  performed,  and  from  the  reality  of  the 
dcdigbtful  horrors  which  distinguished  the  prinoip^  group — this 
matchless  dance  "came  off,"  or  rather  was  "tamed  off"  on 
Monday  (Juiiiaty  10th),  not  only  on  the  stege  in  ttoat  of  New^ 
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gate,  but  on  the  parement  and  flag^atoneB  of  the  whole  aireai 
audits  Ticinitf.  It  attracted  a  far  greater  concourse  of  spectators 
than  any  new  polka,  quadrille,  or  pat  seut  of  the  inreutive  genius 
af  Mens.  JuUien,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  incomparable 
superiority  of  the  excitement,  and  to  its  extreme  cheapness.  The 
'  adiniasiona  to  the  [Ht  were  gratuitous,  and  the  "  standings  "  and 
"  BtiUls  "  were  to  be  had  upon  stools,  baskets,  boies,  trussle-planks, 
and  ap^e-barrows,  at  the  email  charg;e  of  a  penny  and  twopemco 
a-head,  according  to  the  Talne  of  the  position  and  degree  of  eleva- 
tion above  the  heads  of  the  happy  crowd  on  tlie  "  free  list." 

The  principal  artiste  upon  this  memorable  occasion — the  "  star  ". 
ctf  the  Bceiie' — was  a  certain  Thomas  Sale,  a  fallow  condoned  by 
nature  to  make  no  figure  of  any  kind  in  society,  or  only  a  figure  ot' 
the  most  vulgar  and  worthless  kind  ;  hut  condemned-  by  an  intel- 
ligent code  of  lairs,'in  consequence  of  his  having  committed  an. 
atrocious  murder,  to  be  exited  into  a  position  of  atteaetiveness 
Mid  exciting  interest,  scarcely  equalled  by  the  most  popular  publn 
exhifeitions  of  genius  and  intellect  upon  any  stage  wbatev^.  As 
for  the  play  itself,  one  feels  at  a  loss  how  to  classify  it.  When 
Foloniue  speaks  of  "the  best  of  actors  in  the  worid,"  he  seems 
disposed  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  their  unlimited  capabihties.  He 
uya,  they  could  play  "tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastor^,  pastoral- 
comical,  historical- pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragicid-comical" — 
hut  none  of  these,  not  even  the  last,  would  serve  as  an  appropriate 
deNguation  of  the  hideona  mixture  of  bloody  reality  and  brutal 
borlesqwe  wiiieh  distiaguidied  the  scene  of  the  murder-faroe  wo 
are  now  recording. 

The  aniiety-to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  gallows-stage  at*the 
moment  the  star  of  murder  was  swung  off  for  his  frightful  dance 
ia  the  air,  w«b  excessive  ;  and  it  displayed  itself  in  violent  ^de- 
lOng  pnsbes,  and  cru^lngS  onwards,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
e'zecraUons,  and  now  and  then  a  short-lived  fight.  "Those," 
says  tihe  reporter  of  the  Globe,  "who  formed  that  part  of  the. 
crowd  which  was  not  immcdiEitely  sntrounding  the  so^bld,  being 
generally  unable  to  see  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front  of  them, 
kept  jumping  off  the  ground  inccssantiy,  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the 
scene  on  the  gallows.  This  incessant  jumping  gave  the  crowd  an 
(^pearaace  like  that  of  a  Iribs  of  gawtget  dancimff  a  death-dance, 
and  utterly  prevented  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  from  feeling 
anything  of  tha  impressivenesa  which  shouhl  attach  to  exhibitioDs 
of  the  kind.  Arrangem^its  existed  in  the  crewd  in  the  diape  of 
L  2 
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Btools,  chairs,  fruit-barrow b,  Ue.,  for  enabling  those  irho  chose  to 
pay  a  few  pence  for  the  accommodation,  to  see  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd.  Sundry  fighti  took  place  between  the  owners  of  these 
chairs  and  borrows,  and  persons  who  endeavoored  to  spring  upon 
them  UDohserved  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  fee." 

Here  is  fun,  and  frolic,  and  larking,  and  the  humorous  commia- 
uon  of  trespass,  and  sereral  capital  stand-up  fights — all  as  minor 
incidents  and  interludes  of  the  one  principal  scene — and  all  for  tiio 
small  charge  of  a  penny  or  twopence, — and  perhaps  by  a  little 
adroitness,  and  no  objection  to  a  few  fisty-cuffs,  with  no  payment 
at  all. 

That  those  who  constituted  the  crowd  upon  this  occasion  should 
tie  chiefly  of  the  rery  lowest  and  most  depraved  class,  will  excite 
no  surprise ;  that  besides  dog-fighters,  cock-fighters,  coster- 
mongers,  and  half-dranken  prostitutes,  there  should  be  a  large 
gathering  of  pick-pockets,  all  as  busy  as  bees,  diving  and  tasting 
on  every  side,  will  also  be  recognised  as  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence ;  though  we  might  suppose  that  our  legislators  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  facts  thus  displayed  in  illustration  of  tha 
"moral  lesson  "  it  is  presumed  they  intend  to  convey  by  these 
barbarous  exhibitions.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  when  It  is  added,  that  among  this- 
crowd  were  to  be  seen,  not  only  a  great  number  of  working-meo 
and  the  better  class  of  mechanics,  but  also  of  shop-keepers,  and> 
tradesmen.  Nor  does  the  mischievous  excitement  and  influence 
end  with  these.  Listen  to  the  statement  of  the  cye-witnes» 
previously  quoted : — 

"  At  tha  windows  around  slso  appenred  man^  persona  who  were,  at  >1I 
evenlB,  drcBsed  like  genUenien,  and  aven  well-dreBsed  women  were  loolcen- 
on  there,  for  the  whale  time.  The  greater  number  of  the  peraoDB  present 
remaiiied  od  the  spot  long  after  the  man  wag  dead,  and  during  the  interval 
between  the  actual  hanging  and  the  cutting  down,  which  aeemed  to  be  the 
two  parts  of  the  process  which  excited  the  most  interest.  The  gallows 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  and  laughter 
and  coarse  jokes  were  rife  among  the  mob.  A  fev  minntee  before  niue  some 
Blight  exdteineiit  began  to  revive,  and  the  borrow-men  again  called  to  Ihe 
crowd  '  to  jMjr  a  ■pamg  to  tct  ikt  man  cut  down.;  and  then  some  comic  inddxni 
occurring,  thouU  of  laughter  were  allowed  free  vent ;  and  so  witli  talkjug, 
and  fighSig,  and  laughing,  the  hour  during  which  the  body  was  Buspended 
paraed  away.  When  the  executioDer  appeared  upon  the  scaffold  again  the 
death-dance  was  recommenced." ' 

The  trembling  spirit  of  a  human  being — of  a  being  who  has 
committed  one  of  the  greatest  possible  crimes  against  his  species 
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• — has  juat  been  abraptlj  caet  before  the  foot-stod  of  his  Maker  ; 
and  nhile  his  mortal  remaina — the  bereaved  mansion  of  the  aoul — 
airings  in  the  air,  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  anj  one  who  can  paiue 
to  think  of  hia  crime— ^f  what  he  woi — of  what  he  it — scarcely 
a  single  being  in  all  that  great  crowd  doea  pause  an  Instant  to 
think, — but  contemplates,  and  for  the  most  part,  joins  in  the  demo- 
niac hilarity  and  indifference  of 'the  mass  around.  As  a  finish  to 
the  "  moral  lesson," — hear  this,  noble  lords  and  honorable  gentle- 
men of  both  Houses  I — Uen,  and  women  too,  held  their  childrea 
upon  their  abeulders  to  enable  them  to  see  the  sight,  and  thoa 
imbibe  the  first  seeds  of  an  education  precisely  of  that  kind  which 
may  lead  them  in  after  life  to  act  as  principals  rather  than 
apectators,  in  mnrder-ahows  of  the  same  kind. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FEUD  ABOUT  ? 
Br  T.  H.  Sealt. 

**  Mat  the  jinn  of  the  mountains,  then,  watch  you,  and  send 
Tobbera  in  your  path !  " 

So  s^d  Oneiza,  addressing  her  brother. 

"For  which  wish,"  retorted  Eesnousee,  "may  you  marry  a 
Weleed." 

"  So  I  will,  when  my  brother  brings  one  hither." 

Easnousee  and  Oneiza  were  of  the  faction  of  Wezeets.  The 
Weieets  and  Weleeda  were  the  Capuleta  and  Uontaguea  of 
Ohadames. 

Oneiza  and  Essnouaee  loved  one  another  as  became  their  rela- 
tionahip,  and  this  quarrel  had  its  root  in  affection.  Essnousee 
had  proposed  to  adventure  alone  into  the  Sahara,  on  hia  swift 
Mabaree  camel,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Shanbih  robbera, 
who,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  worthy  merchants  of  Ohadamea, 
were  said  to  be  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Hia 
sister  had  In  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  well  knowing  the 
danger  of  such  a  lonely  excursion  in  the  wilderness.  Their 
discusaion  closed  with  the  words  above  recorded. 

When  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  Bun  were  spreading  their 
paradiae -gilding  over  the  white  walls  and  serrated  turret  tops  of 
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Ghadames,  burniBbing  up  the  green  bronze  of  the  palms,  and 

&esheniQg  tbe  thtrsty  lips  of  the  desert,  by  pasuring  over  them,  !■ 
a  broad,  cool  stream,  the  shadow  of  tbe  oasis,  Oueiza  etood  upon 
the  terraced  roof  of  her  father's  dwelhng,  and  looking  westward, 
between  the  stents  of  his  date  trees,  and  ovw  the  tops  of  leu 
loft;  almonds  and  acacias,  fixed  her  ejes  upon  a  bUek  speckt 
which,  intercupting  the  smooth  line  of  the  horizon,  seemed  a 
centre  to  the  glorious  archwaj  of  the  sun,  whose  orb,  half  eunki 
glowed  like  the  open  portal  to  an  universe  of  glory  beyond  tha 
aaSrai  sky.  Long  Lad  she  watohed  that  tpeck,  and  it  had  growH 
less  and  less.  "  God  is  great,"  she  said,  Vand  the  Mabaree  is 
fleet  and  strong  ;  may  my  brother  be  [iroteeted  from  the  robben 
of  Shanbikh,  and  from  the  jinas  of  the  wilderness  !  "  .1 

Aa  the  Bira  went  down,  Esanouseo,  hko  a  good  Mussulman, 
dismounted  from  bis  camel,  and  prayed,  with  bis  face  towards  the 
east.  He  saw  the  golden  forehead  of  the  holy  city  of  Ghadames, 
set  about  with  its  green  wreath  of  glory  ;  1  nd  one  tower  appeared 
to  him  as  a  central  pearl,  for  be  doubted  not  that  hh  sister  was  at 

Erayer  upon  tho  roof.  "  God  is  great,"  he  said,  "  and  the  city  of 
is  niahrabouts  is  a  goodly  city.  May  the  best  of  its  Wezeets  be 
proud  of  the  youth  who  shall  wenf  the  pearl  of  yonder  tower; 
and  may  Am  .pride  be  in  the  light  of  the  eyes  rf  the  sister  of 


Two  days  have  elapsed,  and  Onciza,  from  her  turret,  has  seen 
fio  inoving  speck  upon  the  western  wildemesa.  Again,  the  sun  is 
upon  the  horizon,  and  she  looks  towards  the  open  portal,  iu  hope  to 
see  the  wanderer  emerge,  doubtless  bringing  back  strange  stories 
from  the  inner  realms  of  glory.  Nothing,  howcTer,  appears  to 
break  tho  sweeping  line  of  the  desert's  edge.  The  undulations  of 
the  ground  have  put  on  purple  mantles  of  shadow,  and  looped 
them  with  gold  cord.  The  shade  which  has  rested  all  the  sunny 
day  upon  her  heart  is  of  more  mournful  hue ;  and  it  grows  deeper 
now.  "God  is  great,"  she  murmurs,  "and  submission  to  his 
will  is  tbe  part  of  the  fiutbful  ;  but  ob.  Prophet  Mahomet,  that  it 
be  not  80  written  ! " 

Another  day  has  passed,  and  another.  A  week  has  gone  by, 
and  Oneiza  has  gazed  daily  from  the  tower  ;  but  no  form  of  lif» 
has  she  seen  moving  upon  the  bard,  iron  ocean  of  tbe  desert.  In 
all  directions  round  has  she  watched,  but  her  gaze  has  been  chiefly 
towards  the  west ;  and  she  has  been  haunted  by  the  thought  that 
the  speck  upon  the  horizon  would  again  appear  at  sunset,  in  thei 
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iKQtre  of  tbe  glorj  of  the  UDking  orb.  But  agaia  and  again  th^ 
curtain  has  fallen  upon  the  day,  and  brought  night  upon  ber 
bcart :  a  night  deep,  solemn,  melancbolj  ;  yet  not  without  a 
mooulight  of  hope.  "  There  are  Shanh&b  in  the  wilderness,"  she 
would  say,  "  hot  God  can  fiod  shelter  for  his  people.  There  are 
jiQDS  in  tbe  mountains,  but  the;  troublB  at  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful." 

Twelve  days  bad  elapsed  from  tbe  departure  of  Easnouaee, 
sthen  Oneiza  descried  from  the  tower,  at  morniog,  a  stream  «f  life 
tvindiug  over  the  desert,  in  the  direction  of  the  mahrabout  city. 
It  came,  however,  not  from  the  west,  but  the  north-east,  and 
brought  more  of  trouble  than  hc^e  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ghadamse^ 
maide<n.  All  the  town  had,  for  sometime,  been  filled  nitb  the 
idea  of  a  Shanb&h  invasion  ;  and  the  men  of  Ghadames  bod 
fui'hisbed  up  their  arms,  and  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  ingress 
of  tbe  marauders  through  the  gaps  of  their  crumbled  walls. 
There  was  doubt -as  to  tbe  direction  in  which  the  robbers  might 
descend  upon  thorn,  though  tbe  Sbanb4h  territory  lay  to  the 
north-w0st. ,  The  force,  too,  in  which  the  enemy  was  approaching 
had  been  very  variously  estimated,  some  asserting  with  confidence 
that  the  band  was  not  fifty  in  number,  and  others,  with  equal 
confidence,  adding  a  cypher,  or  two  cyphers,  to  those  figures. 
Some  Shanbih  prowlei's  had  certainly  been  met  with,  within  four 
days' journey  of  the  city  ;  but  no  one  pretended  to  have  seen  tbe 
main  bftnd.  Other  brave  youths  besides  Essoousee  had  gone 
forth  as  scouts  ;  but  those  who  had  returned  had  met  with  op 
enemy,  and  had  discovered  no  tracks,  such  as  indicate  the  recent 
passage  of  a  large  number  of  horses,  cameis,  or  men.  Tbe  non- 
discovery  of  such  marks  did  not,  however,  prove  anything  ;  for 
the  harder  parts  of  the  Sahara  take  no  impression  from  the  foot 
of  taaa  or  beait ;  and  in  tho  sandy  portions,  when  wind  is  blowing, 
any  track  is  soon  obUterated.  Could  the  black  specks  she  saw, 
moving  down  a  distant  valley,  as  thick  and  busy  as  a  caravan  of 
aats,  be  the  army  of  tbe  Shanb&h  robbers,  bringing  desolation  to 
tbe  oasis  ?  Oneiza  sought  ber  father,  and  led  bim  to  the 
tower  top. 

More  experienced  eyes  than  those  of  Oneiza  were  already  upon 
the  some,  moving  objects  ;  and  the  merobants  of  Ghadames  were 
delighted,  as  they  recognised  a  peaceful  caravan  from  Tripoli — 
oue  which,  they  thought,  would  not  at  this  time  have  ventured 
aeroBs  the  desert.     Many  hastened  forth  to  meet  tho  travellers, 
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and  cooduct  tliem  to  tho  city.  No  doubt,  a  Urge  propwtion  of 
tbem  were  themaelves  GliadamBcea. 

Numerous,  that  afternoon,  vrere  tbe  greetings  ia  the  market- 

■■'  place.    "  Have  you  met  Al  Easiu  ?  "    '*  What  news  in  Tripoli  ?  " 

"Have  jou  seen  the  Shaubab!  "     "Al  Hazin  went  forth,  two 

dajs  since,  on  the  Tripoli  route,  to  bring  us  news  of  the  robbers. 

He  has  not  since  been  seen." 

"  Al  Hazin  is  with  us.  He  joined  the  caravan.  But  we  hare 
dark  news  for  Yahia,  the  father  of  Essnousee.  God  is  great :  all 
must  bow  to  his  will.  We  saw  a  neir  grave,  near  the  well  of 
£Lossa  ;  and-  the  bones  of  a  Mabaree  will  whiten  beside  it.  We 
knew  tlie  Uaharee  :  who  but  knew  the  tall  camel  that  bore 
EesnouBee  upon  the  desert?  The  robbers  were  merciful  to  the 
dead  :   they  gave  burial  to  him  they  bad  murdered." 

When  Yabia  was  informed  of  the  death  of  bis  son,  he  bent 
bis  eyes  upon  the  earth  :  "  It  was  written  !  "  he  said.  "  God  is 
great ;  but  he  gives  not  to  all  all  his  gifts.  To  one  vabur  ;  to 
another  wisdom.     My  son  was  brave." 

Oneiia,  too,  was  told  of  the  death  of  bcr  brother.  "It  waa 
Trritten  !  "  she  said ;  and  she  wept. 

When  EssDouBce  left  Gbadames,  he  journicd  two  days  towards- 
the  west.  Tho  tall  Mabaree  will  travel  much  iaster  and  mach 
further  each  day  than  the  smaller  camel  of  the  coast.  He  then 
turned  towards  the  north  and  cast,  describing  in  bis  course  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  Ghadnmea  was  the  centre.  Adopting 
this  plan,  he  might  feel  almost  certain  that  by  the  time  he  arrived 
due  north  of  the  city  he  wonld  have  crossed  any  route  bj  which 
the  Shanbuh  would  advance  upon  Ghodames.  Esanousee,  though 
young,  was  experienced  in  Sabaran  travelling.  Accustomed  to 
hunt  the  mufflon,  the  antelope,  and  the  ostrich,  to  traverse  the 
desert  at  all  seasons,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  on  his  tall 
Mabaree,  none  could  be  better  fitted  than  himself  for  an  expedi- 
tion such  as  be  had  undertaken ;  but  though  cautious  as  well  as 
brave,  be  was  not  secure  against  the  perils  of  the  route.  At 
night  he  chose  his  resting-place,  whenever  practicable,  at  some 
distance  from  any  ordinary  path,  and  in  places  where  the  ground 
would  not  show  the  print  of  a  camel's  foot.  Ere  he  slept  be 
would  pass  a  cord  round  one  of  bis  ancles,  and  link  it  to  a  leg  of 
the  Mabaree,  lest  the  latter  should  wander  in  the  night.  Some- 
times, both  by  night  and  day,  he  would  leave  his  camel,  and 
ascend  on  foot  some  rooky  ridgo  or  other  high  ground,  in  order  to 
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command  as  wide  a  sweep  of  the  Sahara  as  possible,  and  search 
for  moving  objects,  or  the  smoke  or  fire  of  a  bivouac.  Up  to  the 
eightli  day  since  his  departure  from  Ghadames,  he  had,  however, 
seen  nothing  to  confirm  liim  in  the  notion  that  the  Shanbah  were 
approaching  the  city.  Ho  had  indeed  crossed  one  or  two  tracks — 
"trails,"  as  they  aro  called  on  the  new  continent — which  showed 
that  there  had  been  recent  travellers  in  the  wilderness ;  but  in  com- 
panies of  only  three  or  four.  Hunting  parties  he  supposed  them 
to  be  ;  or  if  robbers,  they  would  not  venture  near  to  the  town. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  he  reached  the  well  of  Kossa,  upon  the 
route  between  Ghadamos  and  Tripoli,  and  distant  diree  days' 
journey  from  the  former.  He  drank  at  this  well  and  watered  his 
camel ;  ate  a  few  dates,  the  pria(ipal  provisions  with  which  ho 
had  stored  his  panniers  ;  and  was  engaged  in  replenishing  hte 
waterskin,  when  he  felt  a  slight  blow  near  the  knee,  and  imme- 
diately after  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  Springing  for  shelter  to 
the  aide  of  his  Uabaree,  which  had  Iain  doivn,  he  seized  his  own 
matchlock,  and,  discharging  it  over  the  neck  of  the  camel,  shot 
one  of  three  men,  whom  he  now  saw  among  some  bushes,  at  the 
foot  of  a  group  of  palms.  Balls  from  two  other  barrels  responded 
to  his  fire  :  ono  buried  itself  in  the  brain  of  the  noble  Maharee  ; 
the  other  wounded  the  youth  himself,  severely,  in  the  temple. 
The  Maharee  shuddei'ed  and  fell  dead  :  Ssanousee  swooned. 

The  Shanb^h,  for  each  were  his  assailants,  now  advanced. 
Their  party  had  consisted  but  of  the  three  whom  he  had  seen ; 
and  two  only  were  fated  to  return  to  their  native  hills.  These 
two  having  satisfied  themselves  that  ho  was  at  least  past  all 
present  power  of  being  dangerous,  confiscated  hia  matchlock,  his 
pistols,  his  dagger,  his  dates,  his  water-skin,  a  part  of  his 
clothiug,  and  a  few  other  articles  found  upon  his  person  or  in  the 
panniers  of  his  Uaharee  ;  and  having  placed  these  upon  their  own 
beast  —  for  they  took  with  them  one  led  camel,  though  they 
travelled  on  foot — they  piously  buried  their  companion,  and, 
kneeling  for  a  few  minutes,  with  their  faces  towards  th«  east,  to 
render  thanks  for  the  spoil-  so  cheaply  ac<^iiired— by  the  destruc- 
tion only  of  a  friend,  a  stranger,  and  a  Maharee^and  to  pray  for 
equally  good  luck  upon  the  morrow,  they  turned  towards  their 
own  country.  How  far  they  travelled  in  that  direction  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  occasion  of  tlic  present  narrative  to  record. 

Whether  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  robbers  would  leave  the 
Ghftdamsee  a  chance  of  life, — whether  cruelty  would  resign  him 
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£(L  a  bIoit  death  in.  the  desert, — w  whether  they  believed  him  to 
^  de&d,  And  would  not  be  t,t  the  trouble  of  burying  a  etr&nger,  i 
|lo  not  pr^«nd  to  explain  ;  but  EssDouaee  wbb  Dot  killed,  though 
severely  wounded.  When  uight  apread  hor  gold'Spaogled  diapery 
over  the  ^eepiog  earth,  and  herself  saok  to.ateep  on  its  boaom, 
awoog  the  palms  of  Koa»a,  the  cool  air  revived  him  ;  but  be  woke 
only  to  pain  .and  deapaJr.  Uo  felt  the  amart  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  fever  of  fatigue  aod  agony.  Unable  to  move,  and  without 
food,  he  had  no  prospect  before  him  but  to  die  from  the  torture  ha 
was  now.  auffering-^from  the  parching  heat  to  whicli  he  would  be 
exposed  upon  the  morrow, — or  worse  than  both,  from  hunger.  Tha 
oioon  look«d  down  like  dajlight  rushing  thi'ough  a  window  in  the 
dark-blue  dome  above  him.  Very  slowly  did  the  heavens  appea? 
to  revolve:  loag  had  he  been  accustomed  to  compute  time  by  their 
motion :  but  their  machinery  seemed  out  of  order  now.  Fran 
hour  to  hour  a  lonely  gust  startled  the  slumbering  murmurs  fiom 
the  date  trees,  as.  it  brushed  past  them  in  its  ghostly  walk  acrosa 
the  deaert  ;  and  the  only  sound  heard  between  seemed  a  whisper 
of  the  stars,  or  the  very  hcart~beat  of  the  sleeping  silence.  But 
when  the  m^n  had  at  last  got  low,  he  heard  from  afar  what  was 
easily  recognised  as  the  motkin  of  a  living  thing  npon  the  wilder* 
ness  ;  and  his  practised  ear  so<ui  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  horse,  afv 
proacliingfrom  the  direction  of  Tripoli.  He  had  yet  long  to  waiter^ 
it  drew  near  to  the  well  of  Kossa,  and  sometimes  it  hecune  faint,  so 
as  fcaroely  to  be  distinguished  ;  sometinies  grew  suddenly  louder^ 
according  to  the  undulation  or  consiatebcy  of  tlie  ground  over 
which  the  rider  passed.  It  was  unuaual  for  any  one  to  traverse 
the  desert  alone,  and  on  horseback  particularly,  on  aoeount  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  stores  for  the  journey.  Essnousee  imi^ined 
that  tbia  must  be  another  of  the  pr^atory  horde  of  the  Shanbiba  ] 
and  that  probably  the  robbers  were  enoamped  in  large  numbers  io 
the  neighbourhood.  He  expected  a  coup  de  ^See  from  th« 
stranger. 

When  the  sun  rose  Essnousee  was  still  by  the  well  of  Kossa ; 
hut  a  person  by  his  side  had  washed  and  bound  up  his  wounds, 
and  refreshed  him  with  dates  and  dried  camel's  flesh.  The  travelr 
ler>  too,  had  assisted  him  to  move  into  a  spot  where  he  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  thick  group  of  palm-trees,  and  there 
they  .conversed  together.  Bssnousee's  pain  was  much  alleviated 
by  the  amplication  of  cold  water,  and  his  strength  much  restored 
by  food.     He  was  able  to  hold  discourse  with  the  stranger. 
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-  In  answer  to  <]qe>tiMis  from  the  ibdW idiul  who  Bad.  Qome  thui 
opportunelj  to  kis  aid,  Eaanousee  narrated  the  oireumatauceBwlucb 
hod  brought  him  to  that  gpot,  and  tlist  of  his  B,ifr»,j  with  the  robp 
bera.  He  mentioiied  his  name,  and  that  he  was  of  the  faction  of 
the  Wezeets  of  the  holy,  or  mabrabout  cit;  of  Ghadamei.  Ths 
Btranj^er  would  not  in  turn  relate  bis  histerj,  until  the  wounded 
tnt^n  should  have  taken  the  rest  of  which  he  was  so  much  in  need. 
•Bssnousee  alepl  during  the  beat  of  the  day  beneath  the  palm-trees ; 
and  the  horMtnan  having  cleaned  and  reloaded  his  gun  and  pistols, 
and  fastened  his  horse  among  the  bushes,  lay  likewise  down  to 
Bleep,  sure  of  awakening  at  any  approaching  sound. 

It  would  not  do,  how«Ter,  te  remain  longer  in  the  spot  where 
tbey  then  were  than  absolutely  necessary.  There  were  probably 
Sbanbftb  ttitl  in  the  neighbourhood  g  and  the  well  of  Eossa  was 
tbo  most  frequented  of  all  the  small  ooms  within  an  equal  distaoo* 
cf  the  city.  Bat  what  plan  to  pursue  it  waa  not  easy  to  deter- 
mide^  Bssnousee  was  in  a  condition  that  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  trtfrel  any  considerable  distance,  even  could  be  have  been 
tM>BTjey«d  np«i  a  oamel :  to  do  so  on  horseback  was  yet  more 
difficult.  Their  stock  of  prorisionwas  no  morethan  what  remained 
of  that  ^bioh  the  stranger  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  had 
been  caloulat«d  only  for  hi»  own  consumption,  during  a  rapid 
journey  to  Ohadames.  ^t  last  it  was  determined  that  Easnouaee 
should  be  moved  to  a  spot  about  three  hours'  distant,  mad.  wludi 
was  away  from  all  the  ordinary  routes,  and  rarely  Tisited  except 
by  hunters.  There  was  a  small  cave,  where  might  be  obtained  the 
shelter  which  the  few  palm-trees  were  too  sosttered  to  afford  ;  and 
water  might  be  procured  by  seooping  in  the  sand.  Said,  so  was 
tbe  stranger  named,  proposed  that  be  siiouid  leave  Esanousce  at 
that  spot,  whilst  he  rode  to  a  village  in  the  mountains  two  days' 
journey  to  the  northward,  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  dates,  and, 
if  possible,  seme  means  of  conveying  the  wounded  adventurer  to 
Gbad^mes.  Tbe  distance  understood  in  the  expression  a  two  daya- 
journey,  might  be  accomplished  by  a  well-mounted  horseman  in 
eight  or  ten  hours  ;  the  former  computation  of  time  having  refer- 
ence-to tbe  ordinary  rate  of  travelling  of  a  merchant  caravan.  ' 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  air  began  to 
grow  cool.  Said  assisted  Kssnousee  upon  the  horse  ;  and  bimaelf 
aecompanying  him  on  foot,  they  proceeded  towards  the  asylum 
proposed,  tbe  necessity  of  tbe  ease  giving  the  wounded  youth 
strength   to  support  tho  pain  and  fatigue    occasioned  by   tki 
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morement.  They  took  with  them,  ex  an  important  addition  to 
Said's  small  stock  of  dates,  some  choice  pieces  cat  from  the  hump 
«f  the  nDfortuDate  Maharee.  They  beguiled  the  way  with  conversiv- 
tion,  and  during  the  journey  Sa'id  gave  eome  account  of  himself. 
Said  was  some  years  older  than  Essnousee  ;  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Sahara,  but  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  had  been  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries.  He  had  first  visited  Constantinople,  in  the 
auile  of  an  ex-Ticeroy  of  Tripoli.  Then  he  had  gone  to  Egypt, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  personal  attendants  upon  Jbralum 
Pasha,  in  which  capacity  he  had  visited  Fans  and  London.  Travel 
had  expanded  his  mind,  and  wiped  out  some  early  prejudices.  He 
had  learned  toleration  even  for  the  Chria^n.  A  few  more  years 
spent  in  western  Europe  might  have  taught  him  to  look  with 
patience  on  the  Jew.  He  had  lately  come  from  France  to  Tunis, 
and  was  on  his  way,  he  said,  from  thenco,  to  visit  the  holy  and 
mahrabout  city  of  Qhadames,  when  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
be  useful  to  Essnousee.  "I  have  heard  much,"  he  said,  "of 
your  goodly  oasis,  and  of  the  feud  of  the  Wezeets  and  the  Weleeds. 
You  belong,  you  tell  me,  to  the  former  faction.  Can  you  explun 
to  me  the  origin  of  their  disputes  !  " 

"  I  thank  Qod  and  his  prophet  that  I  am  a  Weseet.  Of  oourso 
we  hate  the  Weleeds  :  have  we  not  reason  ?  Our  fathers  and  our 
fathers'  fathers  hated  them  before  lu.  So  likewise  their  fathers' 
fathers,  and  their  fnthers'  fathers." 

"But  how  did  the  fewd  arise?  for  I  have  heard  the  matter 
variously  stated.  I  have  been  told  that  it  began  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  began  in  the 
third  century ;  and  again,  I  have  been  told  that  tt  began  in  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  the  prophet  of  God.  I  have  heard  that  the 
quarrel  arose  because  a  Weseet  preferred  the  black  dates  of  his 
own  trees  to  the  brown  dates  of  the  trees  of  one  of  the  Weleeds  ; 
and  contrary-wise,  I  have  heard  that  it  was  because  a  Weioed  pre- 
ferred the  hrown  dates  of  his  palms  to  the  black  dates  of  the  palms 
cf  a  Wezeet," 

"  Nay,  held  in  reverence  be  the  white  beard  of  Mahomet,  I  thank 
Ood  and  him  I  know  nothing  truly  on  this  matter.  But  I  deem 
that  the  quarrel  is  much  older  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  grew  out  of 
a  dispute  as  to  which  of  two  straws  was  the  longer.  And  let  the 
earth  die,  and  the  stars  set  the  firmament  on  fire,  hut  I  will  nuun- 
tain  tiiat  my  ancestor's  straw  was  the  longer  by  at  least  two  hura' 
breadth."   . 
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"  God  is  great.  He  koowB  aU  things.  But  as  it  has  not  been 
written  by  Mahomet,  his  prophet,  it  is  bard  to  tell  now.  And  tha 
feud  does  not  decline  in  Ghudaoies  1  " 

"  How  should  it  decline  ?  Has  it  not  put  forth  deep  roots  and 
strong  branches  through  many  generations  ?  la  it  not  a  goodly 
hate,  yeneiable,  and  well  stricken  in  years  ?  Shan  we  not  hate 
with  the  hate  with  which  our  fathers  hated,  and  uphold  the  straw 
which  our  fathers  upheld  ?  " 

"  It  is  reasonable.  And  which  faction  has  moat  strength  in  the 
mahrabout  city  ?  " 

"  The  strength  of  the  just  quarrel  is  with  the  Wezeets  against 
the  Weleeds,  as  the  strength  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  against  aa 
ant-hill  of  sand.  The  Weleeds  have  the  strength  of  houses  and 
streets  ;  their  merchants  are  the  richer  ;  their  date-trees  more  in 
number.  But  all  the  gold  of  Mecca  could  not  give  length  to  their 
straw." 

"  No,  truly  ;  though  half  of  it  might  shorten  the  straw  of  their 
foea.  And  you  never,  then,  meet  or  hold  converse  with  the 
Weleeds  r' 

"  Praise  be  to  God  and  hia  prophet,  we  never  set  foot  in  their 
streets.  We  j;o  round  a  mile,  for  that  we  will  not  pass  between 
their  houses.  We  travel  with  the  same  caravans  ;  we  go  forth 
against  the  Shanbih  together ;  and  our  old  men  dispute  with  their 
old  men  in  the  city  divan.  Elsewisc  we  converse  not  with  them  ; 
we  eat  not  of  the  fruit  of  their  date-trees ;  we  buy  not  in  their 
shops,  nor  sell  to  them  in  ours  ;  they  are  as  Christians  to  ua,  a» 
dogs,  or  as  Jews." 

"  And  you  fight  with  them  aometimes  ?  " 

"  Should  we  fight  with  the  dogs  of  the  city  ?  They  are  as  dogB 
to  us,  and  we  to  them  as  swine.  Yet  I  have  heard,  that  far  back 
towards  the  daya  of  the  prophet,  we  fought,  and  many  on  both 
sides  were  slain ;  but  it  Stored  not  the  lengths  of  our  straws  ; 
and  I  pray  that  it  be  so  written  that  the  straws  shall  continue 
unaltered,  until  the  destruction  of  all  things  reduce  them  to  one 
longness.  And  meanwhile,  I  will  maintain,  through  fire  and 
flame,  against  tcropost  and  whirlwind,  spite  of  iron  and  brass,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  lion  and  over  the  horn  of  the  unieom,  that  the 
straw  of  the  Wezeeta  ia  the  longer  straw  by  at  least  two  haira* 
breadth.      I  am  Ksanouace  Ben  Yabia,  and  have  said  it." 

Essnouaee  and  Said  reached  the  cave  in  the  desert.  Said  made 
a  fire  of  dry  palm  branches  and  cooked  a  part  of  the  camel'a 
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hum^.  When  thej  had .  eateti,  he  sigtan  washed  Essnotsee's 
voundn  and  bouttd  them  with  wet  cloths  ;  he  then  covered  him' 
with  his  own  cloak,  and  having  filled  with  water  a  hcJIovr  in  the 
rfBak  near  hia  ^ide,  that  the  wouad«d  man  should  not  be  compelled 

to  orawl  down  to  the  ifell  which  he  hod  scooped  in  the  eanda  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vqilej,  he  gave  him  most  of  the  dates  that 
Kmained  and  some  of  the  roasted  fiesh,  and  left  with  him  his  own 
pistols,  that  ho  might  sell  his  life  daariy  in"  case  he  should  b«- 
attacked.  Said  then  mounted  his  barb,  and  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains. 

:  He  returned  two  days  afcer,  bringtng'with  him  moK  dates  and 
some  com-  cakes,  together  with  a  pot  of  ointment,  which  wcb- 
a^roved  for  wounds.  He  had  made  arraUgemente  for'twtt  men 
t&  fidlow  with  camels,  hut  there  was  some  delaj  neceBBAry  before 
they  could  leate  the  hills,  bo  that  they  could  not  arrife  for  three 
days.     During  that  time  Said  tended  Essnousee,  who  daily'waxed 

better; 

.  "  ¥oU  are  my  brother,"  said  the  Weaeet ;  "  may,  I,  swne  day, 
render  you  a  like  service  !  " 

-  Obe  of  the  camels  carried  a  litter,  riuoh  ab  is  used  for  the  sick 
when  they  cros«  the  desert.  Easnouiee  was  placed  upon  it  (uid 
travelled  with  little  pMD  ;  the  o&er  camel  was  laJen  wiA  stores 
for  the  journey. 

They  took  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  as  in  doing  so  they 
thought  they  should  be  in  less  danger  of  falling  in  with  the 
Shamb&h.  They  reaohed  Qhadames  in  safety  on  the  fourth  dfty. 
It  was  the  eighteenth  since  Ussnousee  had  left  it. 

As  they  approached  the  city'Sa'id  said  to  the  youth  whose  friend- 
^ip'he  had  woti  in  the  desert, — "  Let  us,  when  wa  meet  in  the 
wilderseSs,  be  brothers  aj^in.     Sere,  we  must  part !  " 

"  Here,  or  in  the  wilderness,"  said  Essnousee,  "  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  we  are  hzxithers.  1  owe  you  my  life :  it  is 
yours.  I  swear  it  by  the  beard  of  the  j^ophet  and  the  length  of 
our  straw.  Said  is  a  stranger  in  Ghadames  and  shall  com« 
wJth  me  to  the  house  of  Yahia,  the  father  of  Essnousee.  It  is 
spoken. " 

.  "  Our  ways  into  the  city  lie  through  different  gates.  I  have  to 
visit  a  Weleed." 

"  The  friend  of  a  Weleed  may  be  the  friend  of  a  Weaeet,  Our 
feud  is  for  ourselve's  alone." 

,  "  And  will  you  visit  Saidia  &s  house  at  a  Weleed  ?  " 
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'*  t  will  go  even  into  their  streets  to  greet  my  brother.     Into 
.   tijcir  dweliinga  I  may  not  enter." 

"  Unless  you  will  yisit  Said  in  the  dwelling  of  Al  Hunor,  he 
cannot  visit  you  beneath  the  roofs  of  Yahiar  Al  Hfunor  w  the 
father  of  Said -.  Said  is  a  Weleed." 

The  first  idea  that  passed  through  th6  mind  of.  EeaoouBee  oa 
hearing  this  announcement,  was  a  wish  that  he  had  died  -in  tJ)* 
desert';  but  the  neit  was  more  generous.  "  I  have  lived  then," 
he  said,  -"  to  be  behtdden  to  a  Weleed.  I  have  eaten  his  dates  : 
he  has  dressed  my  wounds.  I  have  slept  beneath  his  cloak.  I 
have  called  him  my  brother  ;  and  my  brothct  he  shall  be.  For 
his  sake  I  am  friends  with  all  Welceds  fi;om  this  day  forth.  Ob) 
p^phet  Mahomet!  that  a  Weleed  whom  I  hated  should  hava 
helped  me  in  my  necessity !     But  he  is  net  like  otber  Wdeeds." 

"And  I, "said  Said,  "hare  ma^e  friends  wiA  a  WezMt.  I 
have  found  him  brftve,  and  over-thankful  for  my  small  service.  I 
have  seen  by  his  conversation  that  he  is  of  geaereus  ■natsre— 
liberal,  except  towards  the  Weieeds.  But;  doubtless  Le,  (eo,  is 
not  like  other  Weaeets  ;  else,  were  it  wrohg  of  the  Weleeda,  that 
tJie  Wezeets  should  be  to  them  as  swine.'' 

"Oh,  thou  knowest  not,"  said  BsenotiBee-,  "those  of  oUrfaotiOB. 
Thou  shouldat  have  been  one  of  ua  ;  thfeh  wouMst  thou  hfcW 
been  aware  that  all  the  Weseeta  are  hr*»e,  and  acknowledge 
benefits.     When  it  is  otherwise,  may  their  straw  be  shortened." 

*'  And  tbou,  EssBDueee,  knowe«t  thou  the  Weleed«  ?  Thinkest 
thou  that'he  would  not  be  scorned  among  thentiwiio,  bAvingfound 
thee  in  thy  need  should  have  iaSleA  to  give  thee  succour  ?  If  ever 
it  be  not  thus  with  diem,  may  tJiey  confess  themselves  the  dogs 
you  account  them." 

"If  it  be  BO,"  responded  EsBnoUBee^  "wherefore  is  it  that 
Wezeets  and  Weleeds  should  continue  uukiiowD  to  each  other  ^ 
For  myself,  I  am  ready  to  forget  the  length  irf  our  strfk#s,  although 
doubtless  ours  was  the  longer." 

EssnoDsee  pressed  Said  to  accompany  him  t«  the  house  <^ 
Yahia  ;  but  Saiid  still  declined,  and  gave  snch  sufficient  reasons 
for  doing  so,  that  the  Wezeet  was  compelled  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  bis  refusal.  The  feud  was  over  oilly  as  between  them- 
selves ;  it  still  existed  in  full  force  in  the  minds  of  their  fathers, 
aad  of  all  tbeir  kin.  Salid  proposed  that  tbey  should  eXert  them- 
selves to  reason  down  the  prejudices  tint  w«i«'  so  fondly  and 
blindly  cherished  on  eitiier  side  ;  and  he  protnised  tO  Tisit  Y^a's 
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Louse,  wIicn-Yaliia  liimself  shonld  invite  liim.  It  wns  agreed  that 
meanwhile  himself  and  Bssnousee  should  meet  daily  and  greet 
each  other  in  the  Square  of  the  Fountain  ;  ^  course  for  nhich,  as 
between  momhera  of  the  rival  factions,  the  history  of  Ghadames 
furnished  no  precedent :  but  which  would,  no  donbt,  be  tolerated 
when  the  stor;  of  their  meeting  in  the  desert  had  beea  noised 
abroad. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  they  entered  the  city  walls,  before 
that  Btory  was  noised  abroad  in  every  etreet  of  Ghadames.  Even 
the  subject  of  the  national  defences,  to  which  the  problematical 
advance  of  an  enemy  had  i^ren  for  the  time  great  popular  interest, 
was  dropped  for  awhile,  that  all  tonics  might  hare  their  say 
upon  an  occurrenoe  so  extraordinary  as  the  existence  of  a  sworn 
brotheriiood  between  a  Wezeet  and  a  Weleed.  Great  astonish- 
ment did  it  excite  on  either  side — great  indignation.  The  Wezeets 
declared  the  Wezeet  a  Weleed  ;  %e  Weleeds  declared  the  Weleed 
a  Wezeet.  The  Weiteets  could  not,  indeed,  but  admit  that  Ess-  * 
nousee,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  Sa'id's  connexion  with  the  opposed 
faction,  was  justified  in  receiving  assistance  at  his  hand  ;  and  that 
the  dates  he  had  eaten  bound  him  now  to  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation  which  the  other  bad  laid  him  nndor.  They 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  return  and  die 
by  the  Well  of  Kossa ;  and  indeed  the  majority  did  not  regard 
that  as  at  all  imperative.  But  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  it 
behoved  him  to  "  eat  a  crocodile,"  tie  a  knot  in  water,  cut  banners 
out  of  the  east  wind,  or  do  something  equally  remarkable,  by  way 
of  eipiating  hla  misfortune,  in  having  been  saved  from  brain- 
fever,  gangrene,  or  starvation,  by  the  interposition  of  a  Weleed 
insidiously  unknown.  The  Weleeda  admitted  that  no  Weleed  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  name  who  should  have  neglected  to  render 
those  services  to  any  stranger  in  distress  which  Sa'id  hod  offered 
to  Essnousee ;  but  Uiey  thought  that  his  duties  were  at  an  end 
when  he  had  brought  the  suffering  man  to  the  gates  of  Ghadames, 
and  that  be  should  have  parted  from  him  then  to  recognise  him  no 
more.  Still  the  Wezeets  admitted  that  if  all  the  Weleeds  were  as 
brave  and  generous  as  Sa'id,  it  would  not  be  disgraceful  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  streets  ;  and  the  Weleeda  confessed  that 
the  bravery  which  had  taken  Essnousco  into  the  desert,  and  the 
gratitude  which  he  testified  lo  his  benefactor,  wore  qualities  which 
might  be  admired  in  those  of  their  own  faction,  and  such  as  they 
should  not  have  looked  for  in  any  of  the  Wezeets. 
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OoeiKa  hod  wept  miich  for  the  supposed  death  of  Essnousec. 
■"  Mj  words,"  she  said,  "  were  heard,  though  I  meant  them  not. 
Thejinns  of  the  wilderness  sent  robbers  ia  his  path."  When  she 
found  he  was  safe,  though  wounded,  she  was  filled  with  joy. 
"  The  prayer,  too,  which  I  ftuant,"  she  exclaimed,  "  was  heard  ; 
the  death  of  my  brother  was  not  written.  Can  it  be,"  she  asked 
Essnousee,  when  he  narrated  his  story,  "  that  Said  is  a  Weleed  ? 
Oh,  he  is  brave  and  generous,  and  to  be  loved  by  the  Wezeeta. 
For  his  sake  the  men  of  the  Weleeds  are  no  longer  dogs  :  only 
iheir  women/' 

It  happened,  and  indeed  rather  fortunately,  that  Yahia  and 
Al  Hamor,  the  fathers  respectively  of  Essnousee  and  of  Said, 
wore  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions  in  the  city  of  Ghadames. 
Yahia  was  delighted  to  recover  the  son  whom  ho  had  deemed  lost ; 
and  to  the  individual  Weleed  who  had  readered  him  assist^noe, 
readily  forgave  the  impertinence  of  interfeyng  in  the  affairs  of  a 
Weaeet.  Perhaps  the  generous  kindness  of  Said  caused  some 
abatement  in  the  rancour  with  which  he  regarded  the  whole 
faction  ;  hut  though  he  would  have  been  now  most  willing  that 
this  Said  should  visit  his  son,  it  did  not  yet  appear  to  him  as  a  thing 
within  the  range  of  the  possible  that  his  son  should  visit  Said  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  Weleeds.  Al  Ilamor,  too,  was  dehghted  with 
the  return  of  his  son,  after  an  absence  of  many  years  ;  and  waa 
pi-oud  of  him,  both  because  bis  praises  were  in  the  mouths  of  all, 
yea,  even  of  tho  Wezeeta,  on  account  of  his  bravery  and  generosity ; 
and  because  in<  his  long  course  of  travel  he  had  picked  up  much 
knowledge,  and  had  met  with  much  to  stimulate  tiiought,  so  as  to 
give  him  an  advantage  over  the  men  nf  his  own  years,  and  even 
those  with  gray  beards,  ia  Ghadames.  "  My  eon,"  would  the 
parent  say,  "  has  gathered  learning  among  the  Christians.  Tho 
Christians  know  all  things  but  God."  Said's  reasoning  with  him, 
therefore,  respecting  the  feud  of  Ghadames,  produced  a  consider- 
able change  in  his  mind  upon  that  subject ;  and  be  was  brought  ' 
to  admit  that  some,  at  least,  amtmg  the  Wozeets,  might  not  be  such 
ewine  as  he  had  thought  them. 

The  two  friends  continued  to  meet  in  the  Square  of  the  Fountain  ; 
and  when  the  time  seemed  ripe,  they  instigated  tbeir  fathers  to 
smnmon  the  men  of  their  respectivo  parties  to  a  general  debate, 
in  order  that  the  real  ground  of  their  differences  might  be  known, 
and  such  arrangements  entered  into  as  should  appear  wise,  af^er 
■an  open  discussion  of  the  subject.     Yahia,  therefore,  invited  tho 
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Weceetfl  to  attend,  on  6m  louth  side  of  the  Square,  on  a  daj  wbtcb 
had  b«en  agreed  upon  ;  giving,  aa  a  reason,  that  it  had  been  lield 

Cper  for  EsBnonsee  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
lefita  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Weleed,  Said.  Al 
Hamor  called  npon  t^e  Weleeda  to  attend  in  the  Square,  upon 
the  north  side  ;  likewise  setting  forth  that  the  Wezeet  was  going 
to  confess  his  obligotiena  to  the  yonth  of  their  own  faction,  to 
irtiom  he  had  owed  his  preaerration  ;  and  adding  that  it  would  be 
pmer,  in  retam,  to  acknowledge  the  bravery  of  Essnoosce. 

la  the  cool  of  the  evening,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  men  of  tho 
two  factions  assembled.  When  they  hod  equattsd  thomselves, 
cross-legged,  at  their  respective  sides  of  the  Square,  Esanoasee 
stepped  forth  between  tbem  ;  and  placing  himself  near  tbe  wcst- 
tm  wall,  with  his  face  towards  the  East,  in  which  position  h» 
might  be  seen  of  all,  be  bowed  to  the  left  hand  and  to  the  right, 
and  said  : — "  0,  men  vl  the  Weleed,  and  brethren  of  the  Wezeet, 
ifae  robbers  met  me  in  the  desert,  and  left  me  aa  dead.  I  was 
fonnd  by  Said,  the  son  of  Al  Homor,  tiae  Weleed.  He  fed  me^ 
with  itirn,  and  gave  me  draughts  from  his  water-skin  :  he  vashed 
my  wounds,  and  anointed  tbam  :  he  carered  me  with  his  mantle, 
and  strengthened  me  with  weapons  against  the  foe  :  he  set  me  on 
bis  hone  and  en  his  camel :  herodefor  my  si^e  orerSahoratotbe' 
monntiuns  :  be  brought  me  four  days*  jouniey  across  the  desert  to 
Ghadames.  He  is  a  Weleed,  and  I  a  Weseet ;  yet  was  I  to  him 
but  as  a  stranger  and  uck  man.  Therefore,  0  men  of  Ohadfunes. 
though  our  l<md  balb  grown  old  in  tite  city,  and  been  handed 
down  08  a  precious  heip-loom  by  our  fatiiera  through  many 
generations,  yet  will  I  not  cast  from  me  the  band  which  haUi 
succoured  me  ;  and  Iswearby  that  most  holy  pocket,  tlie  richest  of 
the  treasures  of  Medina,  wherein  onr  prophet  Mahomet,  when  on 
earth,  earned  the  latch-key  of  Paradise,  though  I  be  a  Weseet,' 
and  he  a  Weleed,  yet  I  hold  Mm,  and  will  ever  bobl  him,  as  my 
brother  and  best  friend  :  and  for  his  sake  I  will  hide  my  straw  in 
my  bosom,  and  be  in  charity  towards  all  of  his  faction." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,  my  son,"  said  Yahia. 

"  It  is  well  spoken,"  said  all  the  WeteeM. 

"  Essttousee  is  a  brave  youth,  tbou^  he  bdonga  not  to  us," 
mnrmnred  several  Weteeds. 

"  Sa'id  did  bnt  his  duty,"  said  Al  Hamw,  "  towards  a  stranger 
and  a  uck  man." 

"  And  requireth  not  ^anks,"  added  saniG  of  tjte  same  faction.  - 
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"  pear  friends,"  said  SaYd,  bowing  to  thoso  of  Uis  own  party,' 
as  he,  too,  stepped  fortii,  And  tAok  his  place  at  the  western  w^, 
"  and  you,  honoarable  members  of  the  oppo8ition,^a  wounded 
man,  ^ould  he  die  in  the  wiJdemess,  when  there  was  a  band  tbat 
might  help?  Essnousee  was  more  thankful  than  needed,  but 
such  is  the  part  of  the  brave.  We  were  friends  in  the  Sahara,^ 
should  wo  wear  the  cold  brow  in  the  streets  ?  Why  should  there 
be  one  face  for  the  desert,  and  one  within  the  city  walls?  I  accept 
the  pledge  from  my  friend  ;  and,  by  the  picklock  osed  by  the 
prophet,  when  he  left  his  latcli-key  below,  he  shall  be  my  brother ; 
and  for  his  s^e  X  will  close  mine  eyes  whea  I  eat  dtrtes,  that  I 
may  not  know  tiio  brown  from  {he  black." 

"  My  son  oould  not  do  eke  than  he  doeth,"  said  Al  Hunor. 

"  It  was  written  1  "  said  many,  "it  is  not  to  be  helped," 

"  Sood  in  noble  ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,"  cried  mjuy  Wezeets. 

"  He.  is  e«nw(H|0,"  added  others  ;  "  he  is  hrare — ha  is  wise." 

"  Said  shall  be  to  us  as  a  Weicet,"  they  said.  "  SaJd  aitd 
Essnousee  are  excused  from  the  duty  of  hating  eachi)ther.  But 
^e  rest  have  not  met  in  the  desert." 

"  If  I  were  not  too  young,  where  gray-beards  are  present,  I 
would  speak,"  said  Said. 

"Speak,"  said  the  Weceets:  "thou  hast  saved  the  son  of 
Yahia." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Weleeda  :  "  thou  art  the  son  of  AI  Hamor." 

"  Speak,"  said  die  rii.  men  of  both  sides :  "thy  1in«wledge 
shall  be  counted  for  gray  haiw." 

"For  thou  hast  been,"  said  some,  "in  the  lands  of  the 
Christians." 

"  Who,"  added  others,  "  understand  all  things  bat  prayer." 

Said  then  entered  on  a  long  harangue,  not  very  distinctly  coin- 
preheudcd  by  hie  auditors,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  legacies  of.  our  ancestors  may  be  gold  or  lumber  ;  that  this  is 
an  age  of  reforms,  and  the  more  the  merrier ;  that  it  Is  foolish  to 
choose  foes  where  we  might  find  friends  ;  and,  inddentally,  that 
the  prophet's  beard  was  six  feet  long  j  that  the  North  Pole  has  a 
silver  knob  at  the  tip  ;  and  that  they  should  load  camds  well,  as 
high  pressure  increases  the  speed.  These  matters,  and  many 
more.havii^  been  the  subjects  of  much  ^are  disGnsaon,  without 
any  obvious  result, — for  the  pm^Ie  of  Ghadames  are  loo  well  bred 
to.  get  into  a  passion  and  call  names, — Said  went  on  to  suggest 
that  "  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  would  be  well  if  the  sense 
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of  the  meatjng  were  embodied  in  a  eeries  of  TeBolutionE."  He 
explained  the  manner  in  which,  such  things  were  managed  in  the 
!North»  and  stated  that,  but  for  their  faahion  of  sitting  on  the 
ground,  it  would  bare  been  proper  to  baTO  appointed  a  chairman. 
He  then  drew  from  hie  pocket  a  roll,  with  which  he  had  come 
ready  prepared,  and  begged  to  submit  to  the  company  what  he 
thought  might  do  as  a  rough  outline  ;  adding  that  its  crude  pro- 
positions would  no  doubt  be  rendered  satisfactory  by  prq)er 
amendments. 

He  proceeded  to  read- 
Resolved, — That  whereae  a  qwirrel  ha*  exitled  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Ghadamet  between  the  factiont  called  respectively 
the  Weleedt  and  iie  We^eetg,  from  tome  period  or  periods 
unjbiovm,  say,  three  thousand  years,  the  Weeeett  and 
Weleeds  of  the  present  day  confess  thai  they  are  wnahle  to 
determine,  hy  any  unanimous  opinion,  lolMt  it  is  ofl  a6ou(. 

"Not  so,"  interposed  Yahia,  "it  is  touching  two  straws." 

"Not  BO,"  interposed  Al  Hamor,  "it  is  touching  black  dates 
and  brown." 

"Not  so,"  interposed  Ben  Heli,  "it  is  touching  Nimrod  the 
Hunter,  the  colour  of  his  beard  ;  whether  that  was  tawny,  like  the 
lion,  or  yellow  u  sand." 

"  Let  UB  hear  more,"  cried  many  voices. 

Resolved, —  Tltat  vhereas  the  hatred  bettoeen  the  two  factions  is 
a  respectable  and  venerable  hatred, — 

"  Our  fathers,"  stud  a  voice,  "bated  their  fathers." 

"And  our  fathers'  fathers,"  said  another,  "their  fathers' 
fathers." 

"  And  the  fathers  of  our  fathers'  fathers,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
fathers  of  our  fathers'  fathers,  the  fatiiers  of  their  fathers'  fathers, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  fathers  of  their  fathers'  fathers." 

— it  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  without  due  and  su^tent  cause. 

"  Let  it  stand  fast  until  shaken,"  said  Ali  hen  Salem. 

"  And  grow  until  its  roots  bo  riven,"  responded  Maleki,  from 
the  opposite  aide. 

"  And  yield  ub  its  pleasant  shade,"  s^d  Alcassem  Giomah. 

"  Let  us  hear  more,"  cried  voices. 

Resolved, — That  though   toithottl  due  and  su^cient  cause  it 
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thoidd  not  he  laid  attde,  neither  -anthoat  due  and  sufficient 
cauie  »hould  it  be  perievered  in, 

"Most  true,"  said  Yahia.     "Be  we  fneDds.     Let  them  own 
that  our  straw  was  the  longer." 

"  }ioat  true,"  said  Al  Hamor.     "  Be  we  friends.     Let  them 
own  that  our  dates  are  the  better." 

"  Most  true,"    said  Ben  Heli.     "  Be  we  friends.     Let  them 
own  that  the  beard  was  Band-yellow," 

Tahia,  Al  Hamor,  and  Ben  Helt,  all  spoke  at  once. 

<"  Let  UB  hear  more,"  shouted  voices. 

Resolved, — That  ihottgh  it  he  agood  thing  to  hate, — 

"  It  ia  the  gift  of  God,"  said  Ben  Salem. 

"  And  the  bequest  of  his  prophet,"  said  Maleki, 

"Honey  is  good,"  said  Alcassem  ;    "bat  gall,  too,  hath  Us 
price." 

yet,    after  cameVt  fieiK,  dates.       There  is  ticeetnesi  in 
change. 

"  There  is  sweetness  in  change,"  repeated  Ebu  Wafed — "after 
prayer,  feasting," 

>'  There  is  sweetness  !n  change,"  cried  Azadita — "  after  meat, 
woman." 

"  There  ia   sweetness  in   change,"    added  Khalaf — "   after 
woman,  the  sword." 

"  Let  us  heM'  more,"  cried  voices. 

Resolved, — That  the  Weseets  and  Weleedi  having  long  /eaeted 
on  hale,  it  m  time  they  should  fast. — 

"  Though  their  stomachs  be  not  stayed,"  cried  Yahia. 

"  Though  they  be  not  half  filled,"  chimed  in  Al  Hunor. 

"  To  hate  better  hereafter,"  interjected  Ben  Heli. 

"  Let  us  hear  no  more,"  screamed  voices. 

"Nay,"  shouted  others,  "  let  us  hear  to  the  end," 

Resolved, — That  as  hate  neverthelete  must  needs  be, — 

"  What  mnsl  be  must,"  said  a  voice. 

"  It  is  man's  prerogative,"  said  another. 

"  Nay,  the  beasts  share  it,"  cried  a  third. 

"  Por  the  oic,"  said  a  fourth,  "  hateth  the  lion,  and  the  she- 
goat  the  crocodile." 

"  The  veiy  trees  hate,"  ejaoulated  a  fifth. 
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"  Tbo'  tall  tree  ihe  fungua,"  uJd  a  aiith,  "  and  tlic  bosh  tlie 
ahade  of  the  palm." 

"  The  Btan,"  obserred  a  seTCnth,  "  hate  the  light  of  the 
morning." 

"  And  theaun,"  added  an  eighth,  "the  nustaof  the  moontain." 
"  All  nature  hateth  eomevhat,"  exclaimed  a  ninth. 
"  And  where,"  said  a  tenth,  "  she  bath  not  aomewhat  to  hate, 
ahe  ahhorrefh  a  Tacuum." 

At  hate  nevertheless  must  needs  he,  yet  U  a  tentUr  niekling 
j0kich  layuld  die  without  ^iod,- — 
"  Let  us  give  it  the  breast,"  shouted  all. 

that  we  seek  for  it  a  uurwmg-moAer  m  the  Shatibdh.    Thai 

vie  ceaie  omr  oteit  hates  for  a  whiU,  and  laUte  ail,  to  tfoiee 

/tenoe  dm  robhwt. 

"  The  robbers,  the  robbers  !  "  cried  Yabia  ;  "  they  had  wbH 

nigh  slain  my  son.     13e  we  frienda  with  the  Weleeds.     Let  us 

own  that  their  straw  was  the  longer." 

"Though  it  was  not  in  truth,"  said  Essnonaee,  " yet  let  us 
own  it." 

"  And  my  son,"  said  Al  HamcH",  "  was  in  danger.  Let  us  be 
friends  with  the  Weieets  ;  let  oft  own  that  their  datea  are  the 
better.    Though  they  be  not  so,  yet  let  us  own  it," 

"The  Shanbah,  the  Shanbfth  !  "  exclaimed  Ben  HeK  ;  "there 
ia  danger  lo  our  wives  and  our  daughters.  Let  ns  own  that  the 
beard  of  the  hunter  was  betwixt  and  between:  though  indeed  it  was 
^yellow  as  sand." 

After   many   shoutinga    of    "The    Shanb&h !  "    Wid    "  Eob- 
bera  !  "  some  asked,  "  Have  we  anything  more  to  resolve  ?  " 
"Resolred,"  anawered  Said, — "  Thathy  the  retalviiivMahreody 
resolved  upon,  all  differences  being  lentoved,  toe  Uate  tear 
till  ihe  nwrrovx,  and  be  jolly  felloios  io^niglu,    ThatWei^els 
and  WeUeds  smoke  their  hookahe  together  ;  and  that  the 
Weleeds  gi-ee  three  cheers  /or  the    Wezeets ;  ihe  WesteU 
three  cheers  for  the  WeUedt." 
This  resolution  was  oarried  and  acted  iqton,  Sa'id  explaining  the, 
way.     The  cheers,  however,  were  made  three  times  three  ;  and 
when  Said  came  to  "  a  little  one  j  "  some  aaked  him,  "  And  ta 
■   this  the  way  they  do  things  in  the  civiliaed  North  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  in  order,  I  assure  you,"  said  he  ;  "but  fou  do  not 
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bbottt  loud  enoDgli,  oor  cktter  your  hoolubB  <witlt  due  foKc».    This 
is  the  iray  thioga  «hoQld  be  done." 

"  Bjtbe  white  heard  of  Mahomet,"  said  aumj,  "  Ae  Christuuu 
know  all  thingn  hut  God  !  " 

"  We  are  all  friendB,  then,"  said  Yahia ;  "  and  Said,  the  eon  of 
Al  Hamor,  etwed  the  life  of  my  bchi.  He  must  oome  aod-eat 
dates  at  my  dwelling." 

"  Even  brown  dates  are  good,"  sud  &1  Haaior, 

"  Qe  must  oome  and  eat  dates  at  my  dtrelling,  and  be  to  ma  as 
my  own  BOD.     I  will  gire  him  my  daughter  in  marriage." 
.    "  The  daughter  of  Yahia, "  cried  several  Weleeds,  though  they 
knew  her  not,   "  is  ■«  fair  as  the  first  «treak  of  mMning." 

"  As  pleaaaat  to  the  eye,"  added  oUwrs,  "  m  tite  pobB-Ksirded 
well  in  the  desert.'' 

"  And  Esanouiee,"  said  Al  Hamor,  "  must  come  to.  my  dwel- 
ling, sod  eat  die  blaok  dotes  of  lite  Weleeds.  I  too  iwn  ft 
idaugbtor,  acd  I  will  give  him  my  daugbter  to  wife." 

"The  daughter  ofAl  Hamor,"  cried  Teices  of  the  Wezeets, 
''  is  like  a  rain-drop  upon  a  floirer  in  the  wilderuess." 

"  And  her  voice,  to  her  hnshond,"  said  otbere,  "  will  belike 
the  camel's  bell,  beard  from  afar,  to  tlielenely  man  in  tbe  desert." 

"  Essnousee,"  said  the  Weleeds,  "  is  brave  :  he  went  fqrth  in 
Sahara  alone  :  he  deserves  fair  Ghazele,  the  daughter  of  tbe 
yenerable  Al  Hamor." 

"  Said,"  said  the  Wezeets,  "is  generous :  he  brought  borne 
IBsauouEee  from  the  desert :  he  deserves  fair  Oneiza,  the  daugh- 
ter of  tbe  worshipful  Yahia." 

The  Weleeds  no  longer  seemed  dogs  to  tbe  Wezeets  ;  nor  tbe 
"Wezeets  swine  to  the  Weleeds.  "  Surely,"  tbey  said,  "  we  have 
Iceu  mistaken  in  each  other." 

"  And  our  fathers,  doubtless,  !□  your  fathers." 

"  And  so  of  our  fathers'  fathers." 

"  And  of  our  fathers'  fathers'  fathers." 
*     "  Our  uncles,"  said  one,  "  knew  not  your  uncles," 

"  Nor  our  aunts."  said  another,  "  your  aunts," 

"Nevertheless,"  sard  the  WcEcets,  among  each  other,  as  tbey 
■walked  home  in  the  moonligbt,  "  when  the  Shanbfth  are  scattered, 
our  straw  ehall  again  be  the  longer." 

"  Aye,"  said  Weleed  to  Weleed,  "  blaok  dates  ore  the  better; 
but  only  till  the  robbers  are  slain." 

"  For  all  this,"  said  Isbac  hen  Omar,  when  he  found  himself 
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aJone,  "  1  never  will  know  the  streets  which  my  fathera  knew  not." 
"  Uy  sister,"  said  Esaoousee  to  Oneiza,  "  mj  prayer  hath  been 
heard.     Thou  ahalt  marry  &  Weleed." 

"  Said,"  said  Oneiza,  "  is  no  more  a  Weleed :  he  is  the  friencl 
of  my  brother.  And  it  is  I,  then,"  she  added,  "  that  have  niade 
peace  in  the  city ;  for  was  it  not  by  my  prayer  that  !E!ssnouBe» 
met  with  robbers  in  the  wilderness  ?  " 

The  Shanblh  were  not  found  in  the  desert ;  but  Wezeets  and 
Weleeda  talked  together  by  the  fountains  ;  and  when  tbey 
returned  to  Gbadames  they  did  not  renew  the  feud,  for  they  had 
found  that  Weleeds  and  Wezeets  were  yery  much  one  sort  of  thing. 
They  ate  of  each  others'  dates,  and  admitted  that  both  brown 
dates  and  black  dates  were  good  ;  and  that  which  were  the  better 
was  a  question  of  individual  taste.  It  was  agreed,  that  meaBored 
on  one  side  the  straw  of  the  Wezeets  was  the  longer,  but  that 
doubtless  it  was  cut  of  a  slope ;  and  further,  that  the  beard  of 
Nimrod  the  Hunter  (the  founder  of  their,  city)  was  as  tawny  as  a 
sand-coloured  lion,  and  as  yellow  as  lion-coloured  sand.  All 
joined  together  and  made  strong  their  walla  against  Shanbfth  or 
Thouarick,  which  their  quarrels  had  prevented  before.  May  there 
heDceforth  be  peace  in  Qhadames ! 


How  much  of  the  hate  in  the  world  is  like  the  hate  of  the 
Weaeets  and  Weleeds !  People  hate  each  other  from  habit ;  and 
because  their  fathers  hated  ;  and  because  tboy  don't  know  each 
other  ;  and  because  they  won't  know  each  other ;  and  because 
they  will  not  go  into  each  others'  houses.  We  do  not  perceive 
that  often,  when  we  quarrel,  our  anger,  like  that  of  the  kitten 
who  scratches  your  boot  by  reason  that  you  use  Warren's  jet,  ii 
raised  by  a  reflex  of  ourselves  ;  and  that  in  hating  our  neighbour 
we  are  hating  ourselves  from  an  outward  point  of  view.  My 
drawing-room  looks  out  of  its  windows  at  your  drawing-room  over 
the  way  ;  and  contrasts  the  dull  brick  with  its  own  pretty  paper. 
"  Hark  iti  thine  ear  :  changS  places  :  and,  handy-^andy,"  where 
is  the  pretty  paper  and  where  ia  the  brick  ? 

[*«*  '^^^  circumstances  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages  have 
occurred  since  Mr.  Richardson's  visit  to  Ghadames  in  1845.  The 
intelhgence  has  been  transmitted  by  mesmerical  express.] 
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THE  MAN  WHO  "WISHES  WELL." 

In  past  ages  of  our  present  CbristUa  civiliBation,  men  have 
been  sturdy  haters  of  Trhat  they  coold  not  love,  and  sturdy  lovei's 
of  what  Aey  could  not  hate.  Indifference  was  a  condition  of 
mind  almost  unknown  to  them.  They  were  equally  ready  to 
persecute  and  be  persecnted-^to  make  others  martyrs,  and  to  be 
martyrs  themselres— 4o  go  to  the  death  for  what  they  coQsidei'ed 
good,  and  to  crush,  even  to  the  death,  all  upholdera  of  what  they 
considered  bad. 

Now,  however,  people  beliere  leas,  and  allow  others  to  believe 
more.  In  times  to  c(»ne,  we  hope  earnestness  and  love  of  tmtii 
will  again  be  a  characteristio  of  highly-civilised  society,  and  tbU 
purified  and  made  wiser  by  experience  gained ;  but  the  age  in 
which  we  live  knows  small  portion  of  sacb  inspiration.  Its 
material  sou!  contains  much  earth  and  water,  hut  little  fire  or  air. 
Our  era  is  one  of  enlightenment,  and  toleration,  and  wealth- 
seeking  and  selfishness.  We  do  not  energetically  affirm  or  deny 
anything  on  earth,  or  in  the  heavens  above  the  earth ;  we 
"ignore."  Our  social  harmony  is  pitched  in  a  low  key,  that 
there  may  he  loss  danger  of  our  singing  out  of  tune. 

Amongst  the  beings  who  illustrate  such  a  condition,  the  man 
who  "  withes  well  "  is  a  notable  specimen.  He  is  very  favourable 
to  improvement,  but  does  nothing  to  improve.  He  takes  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  other  people  work  out  new  ideas,  and  is  per- 
fectly ready  to  eat  of  the  crop  when  it  is  reaped  ;  but  he  himself 
abstains  from  plough,  harrow,  seed-sieve,  or  sickle.  _  He  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  force  of  Bacon's  axiom  that  "  Time  is 
the  greatest  innovator  ;"  and  he  leaves  everything  to  Time, 
looking  on  idly  meanwhile.  He  does  not,  or  will  not,  see  that 
Time  really  means  us  ;  that  "  Time,"  in  sneh  an  axiom,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  term  to  express  a  long- continued  course  of 
human  agency. 

To  everything  and  to  everybody  he  "wishes  well."  He  wishes 
well  to  Tories,  and  to  Whigs,  and  to  Radicals.  He  wishes  well 
to  Catholics,  -and  to  Protestants,  and  to  Jews,  and  to  Maho- 
medans,  and  to  Atheists.     He  wishes  weU  to  those  who  attack  » 
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'  principle,  and  to  those  who  defend  it.  In  the  moral  gOTemment 
of  the  universe  he  wishes  well  to  God,  and  wishes  no  ill  to  the 
devi).  And  this  genera!  well-wisbing  is  not  because  bis  own 
philosophy  is  bo  wide  as  to  include  all  these  aspects  of  mind  within 
its  limits,  but  because  it  is  so  \&u\y  defined  that  he  cannot  undertake 
to  say  what  it  admits  and  what  ft  shuts  oift.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
extensive  sympathy,  but  of  extensive  uon-Mitipathy. 

Some  refoTTD,  promising  much,  rooting  up  established  notions, 
and  sobsdCuting  new  and  untried  on«s — which,  carried  out,  would 
revolutionise  the  world — is  brought  before  the  publie.  Hx. 
Blatherby,  the  man  who  "wishes  well,"  hears  as  much  of  it  exaotlj 
as  is  brought  within  his  hearing,— ezanunes  it  not  at  all, — hy 
no  means  opposes  it,  but  declines  to  oompromise  himself  by 
advocatjng  it :  he  wishes  it  well. 

Some  other  reform,  abolishing  all  modem  prinoiplea,  and  offer- 
ing in  eichange  the  principles  of  the  Uiddle  Ages — which,  if 
successful,  would  totally  subvert  eiiating  civilisation  —  is  also 
eubmittad.to  the  world.  Ur.  Blatherby,  whose  only  basis  of 
thought  is  a  vague  notion  of  "progress,"  certainly  smiles  a 
little  at  this  fantastic  system,  bnt  he  won't  undertake  to  affirm 
that  the  propounders  of  it  are  not  right  He  rather  likes  some 
parts,  but  thinks  they  «re  mistaken  in  other  p^iids — though  he 
«Mtainly  has  not  studied  the  subject  so  well  as  to  pronounce 
where  they  are  right  and  where  they  uv  mistaken  ;  but  he  likes 
to  see  the  collision  of  opinions,  and  he  "  wishes  them  well,"  he 

Suppose  you  are  reduced  to  want.  Hr.  Blotherby  has  dined 
with  yon  often,  and  has  often  invited  you  to  dinner  in  return. 
You  have  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  very  pleasantly  together,  and 
Mr,  Blatherby  has  called  himself,  and  you  have  called  him,  your 
"friend."  Well,  you  go  to  him  now,  and  tell  him  the  state  of 
.the  case.  You  allude  to  your  friendship  ;  you  confess  to  him 
the  gloomy  state  of  your  resources,  and  ask  him  for  aid.  Mr. 
Blatherby  admits  the  friendship  at  once,  in  the  most  candid 
manner — confesses  to  ^ou,  as  a  return  for  your  confidence,  that 
.bo  himself  is  juat  now  rather  put  out  ;  adviseB  you  to  lose  no  time 
in  doing  something  ;  regrets  exceedingly  the  impossihiUty,  at 
present,  of  assisting  you ;  and  concludes  by  most  sincerely  "  wishing 
you  well," 

Too  indolent,  too  selfish,  and  too  cowardly  to  have  an  opinion  ; 
.too  cold  to  have  a  friend  ;  too  anxious  not  to  hate,  even  to  be  able 
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to  lore ;  Mr.  Blatherl^  dies,  without  hftviog  r^Uy  lt««d.  He  hu 
never  pluelced  the  roa«e  of  existence  for  fear  of  prickiDg  bit  flogeis 
,with  the  deapiokble  thorns,  and  is  huried  ten  feet  beneath  the 
ekrth,  without  having  had  tease  uid  cooroge  enough  to  take  his 
.^ara  of  the  pleasure  that  abounds  on  its  surface. 

Abthub  Waixsmimb. 


POPE,   PIPE,  AND  PEOGEESS, 

A   PEEP  AT  NORIH  ITALY. 

BT  TAUL  bell. 

"  Think  of  lh»  when  you  lakt  Tobuco."— Olh  S«<e. 

It  iti  to  be  hoped.  Sir,  that  all  true  men  and  women  of  London 
— East,  West,  North,  -and  Sowb — ciTil  and  military — eritieal  and 
given  to  being  pleased  wiiliout  Teaeon  given — have  done  their 
manners  by  the  Lady  of  the  Uarylebone  Theatre,  eicelieot  tin. 
.  w«nier,  idiot  "  The  Scornful  L^y  ;  "  also,  that  not  a  few  have 
fwid  due  honour  to  the  excellent  ^igail  of  the  Comedy,  dear 
M'^tress  Saunders ;  in  her  suit  of  gray  and  stiff  steeple-cromied 
iiat,  looking  the  vary  picture  of  Mrs.  Japhet  in  the  real  legitimate 
Noait's  Ark4,  which  were  our  delights  in  the  days  of  childhood. 
Such  being  my  eipectatioa,  1  will  curtail  the  long  and  Hdmiiable 
CTiticiam  I  had  penned  on  the  Oemedy,  the  acting,  and  the  sceneiy 
inoi  forgetting  digressions,  historioal,  lesthetic^,  transcendental, 
and  rhapsodical)— my  need  on  the  present  occasion  being  merely 
to  remind  the  world  of  a  great  Truth,  illustrated  in  one  of  the  least 
important  oharactera  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  hearty  drama. 
Among  the  evil  companions  of  young  Lotelesi,  besides  the  Swaeh- 
.buokler,  the  Traveller,  and  (wel!-a-day  !)  the  Poet;  the  worst, 
.perhaps,  of  the  Crew — the  most  demoralised,  deboshed,  and  dis- 
tasteful is — The  Tobacco-Man  ! 

■  The  Weed  (my  Mrs.  Bell  joins  with  me  in  believing)  did  indeed 
sprii^  fnHn  a  root  of  bitterness  ;  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
niisflhievouB  effects  it  hath  wrought  ever  since  brave  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  puffed  it  into  notice.  Without  going  the  length  of  Miss 
.Weak,  who  declares  that  she  has  found  the  herb  clearly  prophesied 
^u  the  Revelations  ; — without  slashing  ^d  dashing  among  pipesj 
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meerschaums,  amber-tubea,  bags,  cigar  cases,  and  other  such 
elegsDciea,  after  tlie  fashion  of  Mrs.  Blackadiier  (who,  therein, 
imitates  dear  Mrs.  Trollope,  and,  we  fanCT,  ImagtneB  that  ahe  is 
absolutely  approaching  that  vivacious  Ladj  s  popularity),  we  enter- 
tain a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject : — experiences,  moreover, 
of  peculiar  value,  which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  laid  before  Ur. 
Ohadwick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  In  our  own  Row,  for 
instance,  we  have  before  us  the  sad  case  of  the  Van  Puddel  family 
— worthy  Dutch  persons,  who  had  "  enjoyed  a  select  education," 
as  Miss  Le  Grand  phrases  it,  and  whose  connections  in  Amsterdam 
were  known  to  he  of  "  the  first  water," — and  who,  nevertheless,  so 
smoked  their  senses  away — father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters  inclusive— that  they  became  incapable  of  managing 
their  afTairs  :  fell  a  prey  to  an  artful  servant  maid,  by  whom  they 
were  pillaged  to  an  extent  that  is  incredible, — and  had  at  last  to 
be  cari-ied  off  in  a  body  (as  yon  would  pick  stupified  and  helpless 
people  from  a  wreck),  by  a  relation  who  cameover  from  Holland  for 
the  express  purpose ; — and  who  has  placed  them  there,  one  and  all, 
(our  Row  believes)  iu  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  Imbecility. 
There  is,  again,  the  example  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Holdahaw,  Junior, 
who,  from  his  tour  among  the  American  buainess-^onnexiona  of  the 
f'irm,  came  back  with  the  habit  so  incurably  rivetted  and  carried 
out  with  such  coxcombical  extravagance,  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  general  break-up  of  the  family,  his  unpaid  bill  for  cigars  alone 
amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  !  Dr.  Parr, 
we  think,  has  much  to  answer  for  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  that  Hero- 
worshipping  spirit  which  makes  stintless  allowance  for  A's  passion 
for  Tea,  B's  voracious  consumption  of  Oysters,  ond  C's  terriblo 
propensity  for  Roast  Pig  {Etta  being  quoted,  should  any  remark 
thereupon) — I  will  maintain  that  his  Pipe,  introduced  as  it  was, 
at  alt  manner  of  times  and  places,  was  an  impertinence  to  the 
olfactory  organs  of  Society,  by  no  means  pardonable,  had  he  been 
twice  the  Grecian  he  wos.  Not  even  Bishop  Hampden  himself,  in 
recognition  of  his  position  as  Representative  of  the  Anti- Spiritual- 
Tyranny  interest--not  even  gallant  and  manly  Mr.  Rajah  Brooke, 
whom  we  admire  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  Old  Discoverers  of 
the  first  chisB — not  even  Miss  Lind,  did  a  hookah  or  nargKilS 
enter  into  the  catalogue  of  her  modest  desires — should  be  gratified 
with  leave  to  smoke  in  Our  Drawing-room  !  It  is  enough  to  have 
German  friends  who  bring  their  own  atmosphere  with  them.  It  is 
enough  to  be  visited  from  time  to  time  by  a  Mexican,  who  leaves 
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Lis  unfimehed  oigar  on  tbe  iron  roiling,  to  be  resumed  when  he 
leaves  our  bouse,  to  distress  some  other  family  trith  organs  no 
lesfi  delicate  tban  our  own  !  S&j,  were  even  our  pride  of  Lancashlrfi, 
MR.  COBDEN  himself,  to  propose  "  indulging;,"  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Dictator  of  Hatton  Parsonage,  we  should  be  obliged  to  refuse 
him — on  principle,  and  for  every  person's  good !  One  man's 
pleasure  is  not  to  be  another  man's  nniaance  ;  else  might  we  have 
turbulent  boys  playing  on  the  French  Horn  at  our  Breakfast 
Tables,  and  cards  taken  to  Church  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
find  Sunday  a  day  thrown  away,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
Whist !  The  more  we  love  and  reverence  people,  say  I,  the  lesa 
should  wo  connira  at  their  doing  what  is  bad  for  them,  and 
diareapectable. 

Holding  views  like  these  with  regard  to  the  "  Indian  Leaf," 
and  in  no  respect  dismayed  by  the  cloud  of  witnesses  on  the  other 
aide,  who  will,  doubtless,  not  spare  the  fumes  of  eiircasm  against 
my  prudish  nicety  about  an  indulgence  which  the  greatest  Sages 
and  Poets  have  sanctioned — you  will  judge  that  it  was  with  no 
mean  feelings  of  entert^nment  and  satisfaction  that  I  read  in  the 
papers,  a  few  days  since,  how  Young  Lombardy  is  treating  the  Old 
Tobacco-Man  of  Austria !  I  hope  it  cannot  be  fancied  that  I  am 
here  profligate  enough  to  affix  the  above  disrespectful  title  on 
Royalty : — the  more  so,  as  no  one  supposes  for  an  instant  that 
Austria  is  governed  by  its  King  ;  audit  would  be  too  hard  to  expect 
Ferdinand  Kaiser  to  put  up  with  a  Crown  eane  Kingdom,  and  s 
shabby  name  into  the  bargmn  I  N'o  ;— the  arch-smoker,  whose 
Pipe — a  Calumet  of  Peace— lulled  that  feverish,  restless  being.  Na- 
poleon, to  sleep  past  mortal  wakening — ^who  has,  moreover,  thrown 
his  countrymen  into  a  charmed  trance,  in  which  they  ean  neither 
think,  nor  act,  nor  laugh  in  default  of  other  occupation — Metter- 
nich,  and  who  but  ho  t — is  the  Old  Tobacco-Man  of  Southern  Ger-? 
many.  It  is  against  him  that  a  portion  of  hia  recusant  subjects  in. 
Northern  Italy  have  been  rising,  in  a  manner  at  once  earnest, 
absord,  and  whimsical.  They  will  have  no  more  of  his  drugs  and 
philtora.  Ho  shall  make  no  more  money  by  stupifying  them  ;  gain 
no  swaneigen  to  come  by  ministering  to  the  vicious  propensities  of 
Indolence.  They  will  compel  their  oppressors  and  born  foes  to 
consume  thmr  own  smoke  !  and  starve  them  (is  that  the  proper 
word,  Ur.  Fontet  ?)  out  of  Italy,  by  a  resolute  abstinence  from  thot 
oomfort  of  Life,  so  dear  to  Laxineas.  For  Tobacco,  and  Lotteries, 
as  we  all  know,  are  essential  components  of  the  Austrian  Revenue  ! 
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'  There  is  a  deep  significance  (I  am  a  roan  of  my  time,  and  uritoy 
the  language  of  my  time,  and  bo,  I  say,  tliere  is  a  deep  significance) 
in  this  Tobacco  mutter  ;  more  tfaan  the  mere  starring  out  of  an 
obnoxions  usurpation,  hy  refusing  aliment  to  its  monopolies.  Good 
Mr.  Beman,  in  his  amusing  book  on  "  Warming  and  VentilBtian, "' 
has  assured  us,  that  all  perfumes,  [lastils,  pnlTilios,  incense,  and 
like  luxuries,  were  originally  employed — nay,  and  also  the  blessed 
flowers  of  the  lieida  theoiselves  ! — to  destroy  evil  odours  and  the' 
savours  of  imperfect  civilisation.  Is  Italy,  then,  about  to  cleanso 
itself  ?  Will  Milan  become  as  "  sweet  as  Bueklersbury  in  simpling 
time,"  now  that  her  young  men.  are  giving  up  thoir  Quench-All  ? 
and  eH>owing  the  Old  Tobacco-Man  home  to  the  Prater  of  his  owu' 
Vienna  ?  Pnrity  and  Progress  grant  It  he  so  !  And  what  if  the' 
men  of  Austria  were  to  follow  Lombard  esampte  ?  and  choose  to 
do  something  for  their  own  fresh  air  ?  They  appev  to  me  growing' 
sober  ;  trying,  poor  things,  to  think  a  little.  Their  Punch  theatre 
is  shut  up  at  Vienna,  I  see ;  and  I  learn  tiiat  Dream-Books  are 
not  so  much  in  request  there  as  they  used  to  be,  before  the  last' 
Almanac  prophesied  that  Pope  Pius  would  all  for  the  "  Holy 
Alliance  !  "  The  sign  is  truly  one  for  the  Seers  to  regard 
anxtoiisly.  Smoke  being  dispersed,  day-light  may  naturally  be 
looked  for — a  recondite  truth  to  which  alt  will  subscribe !  But 
seeing  that  the  same  is  too  rast  for  present  handling,  if  viewed  in 
ad  its  compreh  en  siren  ess,  let  us  return  to  ^e  examination  of  the 
illustration  with  which  we  started. 

The  Northern  Italians,  then,  havo  devotedly  broken  t^eir 
pipes ;  and,  with  a  conformity  as  unanimons  as  that  of  Fadier 
Mathew's  subjects,  have  declared  that  they  will,  one  and  all, 
henceforth  dispense  with  their  darling  lutury  I  The  Austrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  resolved  not  to  keep  open  shops  without  cus- 
tomers, have  fitted  out  every  official,  magnificent  and  miserable, 
Solomon  or  Spy,  with  Tobacco  d  diserition — "  Gio  forth  into  the 
streets,  my  children,"  said  th«  Tobacco-Man — "  puff  in  the 
faces  of  your  slaves.  Aggravate  them,  now  when  they  are  ' 
fasting  ;  and  if  any  Carbonaro  dog  shall  bark  at  you  ; — that  dog 
shall  be  marked  to  lose  his  tail,  his  ears,  and  his  fore-paws  I 
A  gaudy  sort  of  day  it  must  have  been.  Sir,  for  the  persons 
thus  allowanced  ! — the  Austrians,  I  take  it,  not  objecting  to 
compulsory  happiness.  English  folk,  similarly  commanded,  would 
feel  much  in  ^e  predicament  of  the  Forger's  Wife  in  one  of ' 
Miss  Martineau's  tales — eompelled  to  pass  so  many  bad  notes  ' 
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ev«7  3t,j,  and  who  bailed  witL  tfaankfuhiefls  the  creeping  and 
burning  ferer  whioh  kept  her  at  borne  ! — but  the  subjects  of  the' 
Old  ToboGco-llaD,  with  whom  the  Italiana  will  oeither  buy,  sell, 
Bor  intennaj-ry — a  folk  not  given  to  reading,  and  everywhere 
encouraged  to  mn  into  debt,  that  Paternal  Care  may  keep  them 
Aere,  subBtantiolly  bonnd — must  have  felt  this  largetse  a  glo- 
riona  boon  !  And  as  for  the  contempt,  why,  Sir,  if  any  amoker 
nould  mind  that,  (which  is  a  question  for  other  Bells  than  myself 
to  decide)  no  Austrian  Smoker  would,  at  least  1  So  erery  pains 
has  been  token  to  make  the  aboriginal  Milanese,  already  rendered 
iwetless,  by  a  craring  for  want  of  their  old  comfort,  isault  their 
usurpers,  happy  as  Arcadians,  over  their  pipes  !  And  riots  have 
been  :  a  few  deaths, — a  great  deal  of  heart-burning — bnt  the  iaot. 
stands  firm.  The  smokers  of  Italy,' who  love  Pope  Pius,  have 
made  a  tow  against  the  Tobacco-Uaii !  They  have  bonded  them- 
selves together,  to  be  meek — united — self-sacrificing.  They  will 
figbt  their  battle,  and  win  their  cause,  without  wasting  so  much< 
aa  a  pinch  of  snuff  «*  of  powder — without  a,  whiff  of  bod  language, 
or  of  IjBtakia  or  Turkish  incense  I 

Here,  methinks,  i«  a  wooder&l  revolntion.  "The  sweet  of  doing 
nothing,  "so  long  foremost  among  the  Italian's  delights  and  deviceSi 
oan  it  last  in  faTonr,  when  the  worid  of  bearded  men  baa  no  more 
annff  to  devaar — no  more  clouds  of  intoxication  to  inhale,  betwixt 
opera  and  opera— eourtsbip  of  married,  woman,  and  courtship  of 
married  woman  %  And,  if  the  savour  of  doing  tom^hmg  replace- 
it,  and  become  the  taste  in  fjsshion,  can  the  Strong  Hand  and  the 
Weak  Head  maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  Burning  Heart  of 
tbeSoutii?  Surely  not  Further ;  this  "doing,''  which  ^e  ItalituiB' 
ore  now  about,  seems  jwBcisely  to  belong  to  that  order  of  exertiim 
wbereof  they  stand  the  most  in  need.  One  ia  tired  of  their 
pamphlets  and  their  paragraphs, — luid  their  Refugees,  with  violent 
demand  on  cold  Northern  Sympathies,  who  dome  to  us  for  shelter, 
and  upbnud  us,  with  stormy  sarcasm,  when  we  will  not  cherish, 
their  fr^izies,  or  cannot  reply  to  improvisation  by  im  pro  visa  tian. 
One  becomes  weary  of  the  word  Pofrtoium,  when  it  is  used 
merely  in  the  sense  of  self -assertion.;  and  when  that  more  needful 
self-debasement  which  reconciles  great  Men  to  waiting  with  patiencoi 
— to  the  humility  of  on  undistiiiguiBhMl  career— to  the  cheerlesenesa> 
of  an  unknown  grave — has  no  part  in  its  meaning.  Yet,  am  I: 
noiUr,  ^,  in  paintisg  out  the  abore  as  amongst  the  most  salient 
features  of  modem  ConJuncntal  Ldberaliaia  ^-T-in  daclaiing  that  if 
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die  game  be  not  unscrupulous,  it  has  at  least  a  dangerous  bearing 
towards  "  the  ehowy  " — a  right  royal  contempt  of  Prudence,  sadly 
akin  to  the  Spendthrift's  craving  for  ChriBtmas  green  peas  when 
he  is  in  prison  ?  Therefore,  my  comfort  is  great  in  seeing  those 
who  have  been  so  loud  about  Liberty  beginning  to  make  their 
national  regeneration  a  question  of  morals — each  son  of  freedom 
^oing  battle,  not  merely  against  the  Cannons  of  Imperial  Dcs- ' 
potism,  and  the  absurdities  of  a  Censorship  presided  over  by 
Priestly  Incompetence — bat  agunst  the  old  Tobacco-Man! — 
showing,  in  short,  an  everyday  seriousness  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose  :  and  not  merely  those  glimpses  of  a  spirit  hardly  fit  even 
&r  times  of  emergency,  bnt  utterly  unfit  and  fruitless,  and  tawdry. 
And  extravagant,  as  applied  to  the  days  we  are  living  in  ! 

Yes  :  for  the  Italian  to  give  up  his  cigar,  is,  not  only  for  the 
Italian  to  give  up  his  indifference :  but  also  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  for  labour  ;  and'to  sacriGce,  without  aspiration  after  the 
crown  of  Martyrdom.  Most  curiously  is  this  new  liberal  spirit 
working,  in  other  respects,  if  all  travellers'  tales  are  true.  My 
Mrs.  Bell  has  a  nephew  in  a  counting-house  at  Leghorn,  who  has 
ft  turn  for  writing,  1  fear,  more  than  befits  one  truiued  for  Com- 
merce :  and  he  told  us  in  his  letters  (having  been  there  at  the 
time)  how  grand  were  the  processions  of  Liberals  at  Genoa  and 
Florence  :  when  Ladies  as  high  and  mighty  as  our  Ladies  Dertie 
and  Bellair,  or  Salisbury,  marched  foremost  in  the  progress, 
carrying  banners  ;  and  with  much  more  work  of  the  like  kind, 
seeming  rhapsodical  here,  but  poetical  there.  He  told  ns,  too,  of 
how  droll  a  sight  it  was  to  see  the  lazy  men  of  Florence  turning 
«ut  to  do  service  as  the  National  Guard  :  and  how  many  a  tender- 
hearted Italian  wife,  and — ahem  !  friend's  wife  ! — plotted  and 
phinned,  with  true  feminine  wilfulness,  to  keep  her  Checco  or 
Beppo  at  home  :  out  of  the  heat,  out  of  the  rain,  oat  of  the  night- 
dews,  out  of  the  pinching  caparison  !  Unlike  Miggs  of  incompa- 
rable memory,  who  poured  beer  down  Master  Yardon's  gun,  rather 
than  prove  traitress  to  her  cause,  and  let  the  enemy  in — those 
Southern  matrons — howsoever  ready  to  march  after  this  great  Lady 
through  the  streets,  or  to  swell  the  other  chorus  ledbyall  the  amateur 
singers  of  the  Opera — seem  little  ready  to  take  each  her  small  part 
«f  discomfort.  Yet,  till  the  doctrine  of  such  necessity  he  inculcated 
aa  part  of  her  household  duty,  small  is  the  chance  of  the  Italian 
woman  escaping  from  the  thraldrom  of  the  confessor  elect,  who  is 
willing  (scandal-mongers  say)  that  the  man  of  the  House  should 
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stay  ftbroad,  for  the  purpose  of  gtuning  undisturbod  Bscendaac;  in 


Most  carioDBly  can  I  imagine  this  Cigar-Fast  kept  by  the 
patriots  of  alt  sorts  and  sizei  wbo  are  resolved  to  bun^o  out  the 
Tobaoco-Uan  and  his  monopolies ! — For  the  ersTing  for  "  the 
Teed,"  among  those  addicted  to  its  use,  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
ohaecTed,  without  parallel  or  likenesa  in  other  bumaiL  desires.  It 
maketh  the  civilest  man  rude :  the  most  generous,  selfish  :  the' 
most  direct,  schemmg — the  most  gentle,  oppressive  :  the  most 
reasonable,  sophiaticai !  You  may  tell  a  Pnseyitie  that  the  black-letter 
motto  in  his  Church  window  is  iltegiblo,  and  as  such,  in  Christian 
fact  heterodox — and  he  shall  not  be  affronted.  You  may  win  three 
rubbers  running  from  a  Mitt  Sarah  Battle,  who  piques  her  spinster- 
ship  on  her  whist — paying,  thereby,  her  Butcher's  bills — and  she 
con  smile  while  she  can  talk  "  of  the  Fortune  of  War."  You 
may  preach  prosperity  in  the  ear  of  the  Country  Party,  and  from 
our  revenue-table  exhibit  the  distressing  fact,  that  Ruin  is  not 
staring  our  Free-Traders  in  the  face,  as  bespoken — and  he  shall 
candidly  say,  "  Well,  I  give  up !  "  You  may  observe  to  a 
Frenchman  that  hie  Governipeut  seems  about  to  repeat  trith 
Abd-el-Kader,  what  we  English  did  with  I^apoleon— and  he  shall 
admit  the  identity  of  the  cases.  All  these  miracles,  I  say,  are 
more  possible  than  to  satisfy — bond  fde,  and  not  shabbily,  or 
sneakingly — the  Friend  of  your  Bosom  ;  if  he  has  cause  to 
imagine  that  you  stand  betneen  him  and  his  Tobacco.  "  It  is  good 
for  his  digestion."  "  He  must  have  it,  by  way  of  ridding  him  of 
his  troubles. "  "  The  Ladies  of  his  family  pre/isr  it" — (0  poor 
women !  with  what  grimaces  have  I  beard  you  say  Amen !  to 
this  hardy  fabrication  ! )  "He  has  been  used  to  it,  and  can't  do 
vithout  it."  And  you,  for  not  admitting  this,  are  a  milk-sop,  a 
spooney,  a  born  idiot,  a  bod-hearted  person— -"fit  for  treasouB, 
stratagems,  and  spoils  " — not  to  be  lived  with,  trusted,  borrowed 
from,  or  in  any  respect  to  be  tolerated  or  forgiven  ! 

Yes,  touch  a  man's  Tobacco,  and,  indeed,  you  have  played  on 
the  most  thrilling  string  :  laid  hold  upon  the  very  tendereat  point 
of  his  being.  'Tis  no  light  matter  for  the  Northern  Italians  to 
bare  given  up  Latteries,  in  order  that  the  Arch-Gamblcr  (the  old 
Tobaceo-Uan  has  two  strings  to  his  bow,  two  spells  in  his  cnp, 
two  means  of  demoralisation  and  profit  under  his  hand)  may  fini 
that  page  also,  of  his  Revenue-Book  a  blank.  'Tis  no  light 
matter  for  a  snpersti^ous  people  to  give  up  dreaming  about  luck 
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and  priieB,  odd  or  eren  nBmbers  ;  to  forego  the  dclici«ari  eieite- 
ment  which  is  totallj  itreBpective  of  any  effort  or  energy  ;  but,.  I 
apprehend,  the  firat  to  be  the  greatest  Bacrificti  because  it  is  ihe 
sniatlest—the  strongest  because  it  touches  on  the  most  eminent 
ireaknesB — the  least  savoury,  because  it  implies  parting  eomptmy 
with  that  darling  thing — a  Bad  Smell. 

And  thus  considered'-' this  unforeseen  solution  of  the.  gi«at 
question  of  Smoke  in  Lombardj,  (the  going  out  of  which 
betokeneth  the  kindling  of  a  fire,  which  it  may  puEsle  tiie  science 
of  the  old  Tftbacco-Sorcwer  of  Austria  to  ^jUench  !}  liaa  a  grave 
and  solemn  import. 


ia  not  so  utterly  bad  a  watchword  as  some  which  have  been  in 
Togne.  Jntrinsically,  the  saeriliee  nmkes  a  tidy  show,  by  theside 
of  Teetotalism  ; — bnt,  tnne  and  place  conudered,  there  is  more 
sublimity,  in  the  utter  extinction  of  ashes,— than  has  gone  to 
tilling  many  a  funereal  urn  with  the  same  !  And-^to  improve 
the  same — should  any  amongus  shrug  up  shoulders,  and  sneer  at 
the  renunciation  as  light  in  amount  and  easy  to  practice,  ore  we 
wilting,  let  me  ask,  to  reckon  up  our  own  obduracy  andreoasancy 
in  breaking  bad  habits — n'o  edst'^ron  English — measured  against 
the  impulsive,  flexible  (not  to  say,  fickle,)  Italians  ?  Do  wb  con- 
sider how  passionately,  at  this  very  uoroent,  we  are  olioging  to 
Bad  Smells  as  Corporation  perquisites — to  the  odours  of  "  ancient 
and  'fish-like  "  sewers,  as  vested  rights,  of  which  only  wioked 
Radicals  would  deprive  us  *  One  might  fancy  these  easier  to  give 
up  than  Uavitnna  airs  ;  or  those-  less  ambrosial  Niootion  fumes, 
whioh,  alone,  poorer  persoDsoancempass.  Yet  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  them,  when  even  Pestilence  is  at  the  door,  without 
loiterings  and  obstacles,  and  "amorous  delays,"— telling  tales  of 
weakness  and  morbid  preferonce  which  figure  very  poorly  in  the 
chronicle  of  English  Manhood  !  How  strange  that  whereas  Italy 
is  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Old  Stench,  which  has  so  long 
enthralled  it,  weEngliBhshoHldmakesowiany  wry  faces,  at  getting 
rid  of  a  drain,  on  the  lives  and  souls  of  our  -eitizens  tlteir  wives 
and  children — a  drain,  wbioh  "  stinketh  in  «very  wholesome  lOon's 
nostrils." 

"  It  is  pliun,  sir, "  was  the  eonunent  of  a  distingQished  literary 
p^'sen,  whom  I  occaaionatly  eoDSult,  and  to  whom  I  read  the 
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above  with  tke  pleasant  Tun  glory  of  one  who  is  eatisfied  (beywid 
power  of  3eaminer  or  Athettmam  to  shake)  that  he  has  produced 
"afirst-rate  article,'.' — "it  is  plain,  Mr.  Bell— thftt  you  are  no 

smoker."      B ,  and  I,  have  been  two  from  that  moment: 

and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  end  in  going  over  to  Vienna, — 
even  as  sundry  poor  dear  Clergymen  are  endiag  in  going  to 
KoDie-^ wondering,  all  the  while,  what  it  means  ! 


TlHB  sunlight. 


I&ESSBD  is  the  sunlight !  giving  joy  anto  the  child 

Chasing  the  butterfly,  beautiful  and  wild, 

Where  the  banks  are  waving  thick  with  grasses  fresh  and  sweet, 

And  the  daisy  noddeth  at  his  little  feet. 

Blessed  is  (he  sanlight  to  the  eyes  of  "wesry  age. 
Care-worn,  snd  fitding  from  earthly  pilgrimage  '. 
Looking  ont  from  Heaven's  plains,  his  latest,  perfect  home  ; 
Softly  it  besmeth,  and  beokons  him  to  come. 
Blessed  ia  the  snniight !  for  it  rests  on  rich  and  peer ; 
Glowing  thro'  the  forest,  gladdening  the  moor ; 
Gratefully  regard  it,  falling  o'er  the  verdant  sod ; 
Bow  before  its  glory  !— -it  is  the.smile  of  God  i 


Tan  LiFB  OF  WiujAH  SniKBBPBiiUB.    Ineluding  auoy  nwtieulars  respect- 
ing the  Poet  and  bis  Family  never  before  piibllgiied.  By  JimKS  OBdunD 
Hauiwell,  Esq.,  F.B.S.    8vo.    J.  E,  Smitb. 
Ws  hare  often  thought  that  a  yery  ingaiuoas  paper,  after  bhe  fashion 
of  Archbishop  .Whateky's  "Donbts  as  to  the  Existeoce  of  Napoleon 
Buunapute,"  miaht  be  written  of  Shake^psore.    If  such  a  thing  as  per- 
petual copyright  had  ever  existed,  and  legal  groof  were  required  of  the 
authorship.of  the  plays  which  go  by  Shakespeare's  name,  there  really 
would  ba  a  very  pretty  case  for  Westminster  Hall.    Two  or  four  in- 
genious gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  or  even  some  Doctors  of  Laws  in 
the  Commons,  woold  make  tad  bavoc  of  the  titles  to  renown  which 
.  Fame  so  loosely  ifBxes  to  her  iavoarites.    The.gnat  irapr<d)ability  of 
n2 
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an  uncultivated  hind,  the  son  of  a  man  who  conid  not  write  his  name, 
bred  in  an  obscure  country  town,  ontHvalling  and  surpassing  all  that 
Athens,  Home,  or  Oxford,  could  produce  of  t£a  same  kind, — would  l>e- 
a  very  fair  start  for  the  case.  The  terrible  confusioa  and  involvement 
of  the  poblishing  of  the  quarto  sditious,  some  five  or  six  times  over 
without  his  name  ;  and  then  the  afBxing  the  name  to  others  known 
not  to  be  his,  invalidates  the  little  authority  this  might  give  to  those 
which  possessed  it.  Then,  what  do  we  know  of  the  man  T  Disreput- 
able in  jouth — married  in  a  doubtful  manner  to  a  woman  much  older 
than  himself,  and  from  whom  he  virtually  parted  at  the  calls  of  his 
profession,  if  not  by  his  own  desire.  He  appears  in  Iiondon,  and  we 
have  only  strained  allusions  to  his  works,  which  are  designated  as  grosa 
puracies.  We  certainly  trace  the  man  in  his  prudent  purchases  through 
well-attested  deeds  ;  we  find  him  a  partner  in  the  theatre  at  thirty-three, 
and  possessor  of  a  good  house  in  his  native  t«wn.  All  this  shows  great 
worldly  prudence.  But  what  about  the  works  J  Plays,  which  after- 
wards issued  as  his,  appear  without  his  name.  Time  rolls  on,  and  we 
find  him  richer.  He  has  houses  and  lands,  and  he  retires  into  the 
country  at  an  age  when  men  of  literary  powers  are  generaUy 
most  energetic.  Still  we  have  do  evidence  of  his  authorship  of  the 
plays.  He  may  have  written  them,  but  there  is  little,  indeed  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  Ibe  fact.  We  find  innumerable  instances  of  great 
Cits  in  that  age  selling  immortal  works  to  pay  a  tavern  reckoning, 
t  any  one  only  see  the  agony  that  Daborne  went  through  for  his  play 
of  "  The  Owl,"  said  to  be  a  masterpiece.  Follow  his  beggings  and 
entreaties  through  Heuslowe's  Diary,  and  see  him  fawning  for  a  few 
ihiUtngs.  See  in  the  same  catalogue  of  literary  misery,  five  great 
dramatists  joining  in  a  security  to  borrow  five  pounds.  It  certainly  was 
not  by  writing  plays  that  men  grew  rich.  Shakespeare  made  his  money 
as  a  manager.  Modem  instances  are  not  waning  of  managers  pur- 
chasing the  writings  of  authors,  and  taking  the  credit  (such  as  it  may 
be)  upon  themselves.  IJttle  was  thought  at  the  period  of  Shakespeare 
of  literary  reputation  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  learned 
poets,  we  doubt  if  there  was  one  but  would  have  sold  his  celebrity  for  a. 
carouse.  We  find  but  few  complimentary  notices  of  Shakespeare,  until 
after  his  death,  or  at  least  nntil  his  property  had  established  him  in 
the  world.  The  well-to-do  would  not  very  closely  examine  a  literary 
title.  We  know  the  writer  of  the  plays  borrowed  all  he  could  ;  and 
what  is  there  to  prevent  onr  supposing  that  a  manager  would  be  less 
scrupulous  and  borrow  the  whole  for  a  compensation.  Modem  com- 
mentators have  been  found  who  take  from  him  at  one  fell  swoop  five 
of  the  plays  ;  and  many  are  perplexed  with  tlie  total  difference  of  style 
between  them.  We  have  certainly  the  "  Jndicio  Pylium,  Oenio  Socra- 
tem.  Arte  Maronem,"  of  the  tomb-stone, — bat  whoever  went  to  tomb- 
stones for  evidences  of  talent  or  virtue  1 

We  have  now  been  dig|;ing  a  hundred  years  and  more  info  the 
Biography  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  sabject  grows  darker  and  darker. 
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Mr.  Halliwell,  in  thu  book,  proves  that  he  was  an  exacting  creditor, 
and  very  probsblj  a  usui^r.  Surely  we  bad  better  stop  here,  lest  we  get 
further  and  fare  worse.  We  may  find  documents  to  substantiate  the 
theory  we  started  with,  and  which  we  have  pursued  to  show  the 
«onjectaral  biographent,  that  on  tb^  other  side  are  some  veiy  ugly 
anggeutions.  It  wonld  not  be  satis^tory  to  have  it  proved,  that  Uie 
name  we  so  venerate  was  a.  plagiarist,  and  that  some  unknown  poet, 
whose  life  rotted  in  poverty,  despair,  and  obscurity,  was  the  author  of 
the  greatest  literary  productions  of  the  world.  Homer's  existence  baa 
teen  ably  disputed  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  modern  myth.  We 
have  Ben  Jonson'a  general  testimony  ^  but  then  Dr.  Parr  vouched  for  . 
Ireland's  forgeries. 

After  reading,  with  great  interest,  Mr.  Halliwell's  original  state- 
ments, and  running  over  the  mass  of  documents,  we  find  nothing  to 
contradict,  but  muwi  to  inaintun  this  theory.  AU  is  confirmatory  of 
the  man  of  basinesa  and  acqnisitiveness :  but  nothing  evidences  the 
poet.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  answer  of  the  footman,  in  "  High 
Life  below  St^rs,"  to  the  question  of  "  Who  wrote  Shakespeare  1 "  is 
not  so  absurd  :    at  least,   there    may   only   be    the   mistake  of  the 

Supposing,  however,  the  old  theory  to  remun,  Mr.  Haliiwell's  is  a 
very  interesting  book ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  s«d  of 
tiiere  being  no  necessity  for  a  new  Biography,  we  still  think  that  it  was 
the  best  form  into  which  Mr.  HalliweU  could  throw  the  accumulated 
mass  of  documents  and  statements  that  he  has  been  so  many  years 
collecting.  A  gentleman  of  considerable  legal  acquirements,  who  has 
made  a  strict  examination  of  the  documentary  portion,  says,  "  These 
documents  are,  in  nnmerons  instances,  incorrectly  iransciibed  in 
extetua;  he  had  better  have  given  them  in  abbreviations."-  In  page 
xiii.  of  the  preface,  Mr.  HalliwuU  says,  '*  The  originals  have  been  care- 
fully followed,  even  when  not  grammatically  accurate.  Thus,  wo  have 
prioritaa  for  pHorusfE — -filius  Johannes — cum  periinmliia  jacencium — 
Aujiis  paroikia.  Now  our  commentator  says  the  t  and  c  are  hardly 
distinguishable  in  the  MSS.  of  the  17th  century.  The  words  are 
"jacen'  et  exisUn  !  "  Therefore  no  error.  The  law  writings  are  gene- 
rally most  correct  in  grammar,  although  fheir  style  is  barbarous,  and 
"  inSnue  latinatis."  These,  however,  are  but  tnSing  blemishes  in  a 
work  of  so  much  labour  and  research,  and  in  which  so  much  good 
«ense  as  well  as  knowledge  is  displayed.  Whoever  wishes  to  possess 
■a  a  compendium,  all  the  information  of  Shakespeare  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  will  find  it  here ;  and  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  enabled  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  documents 
themselves. 

Although  many  new  points  are  presented  for  consideration,  the  new 
facts  in  the  present  volume  are  not  numerous.  The  two  most  interesting 
are  the  fixing  the  date  of  the  purchase,  by  Shakespeare,  of  New  Place ; 
and  the  other,  by  far  the  most  important  at  this  time,  the  proof  that 


s. 
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the  hoQse  reputed  to  be  that  wherein  Shakespeare  was  bam  was  in  his 
father's  poBsession.  The  fallowing  extract  wili.be  f>eni8ed  with  interest 
by  all,  bat  mote  particularly  by  those  who  have  snbscribed  to  ptocnre 
tenement  for  the  nation ; — 

"John  Shakespeare  liTed  in  Healey-Htreet  in  1552,  and  a  home  is  slilt 
pointed  out  in  the  sun*  street  as  the  birlhplaoe  of  Shakespeare  in  1564. 
When  tradition  is  thua  partiy  supported  by  eridence,  not  knovn  bo  early  aa 
the  fonaer,  it  is  carrjdng  incredulity  too  far  to  oppose  its  dicta.  We  can 
pately  regard  the  huroble  dwelling,  now  secured  to  the  country  ty  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  conunitteea  formed  at  Stratford  and  London,  as  tlie  earlieet 
home  of  our  great  dramatic  poet.  But  thiB  was  not  the  copyhold  tenement 
purchased  by  bis  father  in  1556,  which  bas  never  been  shown  to  have  been 
his  residence.  The  Shakespeare  property  in  Henjey-etreet,  on  which  were 
sitnaled  the  two  bouses  purchased  by  John  Shakespeare  far  £iO  in  1575,  is 
clearly  tho  locality  of  Sfaakeapeare's  yoDtli,  asd  the  accompanying  fine  levied 
on  that  occaaioD  describeB  it  as  coneisting  of  two  messuages,  two  gardens, 
and  two  orchards,  with  their  appurtenances. 

"  John  Shakespeare  probably  lived  in  one  of  these  houses  till  bia  death  ; 
and  Joan  Hart^  Shakespeare's  sister,  resided  there  in  161B  and  1G39.  A 
deed,  bearing  date  14  Aug.  33  Eliz.  1591,  mforms  us  tliat  Geoi^  Badger 
sidd  to  John  and  WiUiam  Courte  ■  lotum  illud  meeenagium  sive  tenementum 
meuni  cum  pertuientiis  scltuaL  jacent.  et  existen.  in  Stretford  prtedicto,  in 
<inodain  vico  ibidem  vocato  Henley  Streete,  inter  teJiemertium  Eoberli  Johnttra 
ex  una  parte  et  ten^m^atum  JoJianwt  Shakespere  tx  altera  parte.'  In  1597, 
John  Shakespeare  parted  with  a  portion  of  his  Henley-street  property  for 
the  small  sum  of  £2,  the  land  apparently  being  of  very  little  value  in  eompa- 
liaon  with  the  hoDse  of  the  latter,  and  the  part  mai^ied  D  in  the  for^omg 
plan  Ijas  been  stated  to  be  tlie  portioD  thus  sold,  but  the  deed  of  conveyance 
to  George  Badger  distinctly  infoims  us  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Guild  Pits.  This  deed  was  found  very  recently  in  the  olfice  of  a  solictor 
at  Birmin^iain,  who  very  kindly,  at  the  reqoeat  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Stratford, 
permitted  nis  to  take  a  tiaoscript  of  it. 

"This  deed,  besides  affording  the  latest  known  instance  of  the  roark  of 
John  Shakespeare,  contains  most  valuable  corroborative  evidence  in  favour 
of  our  supposition  that  he  long  continued  to  reside  in  Henley-street.  He 
still  held  the  two  tenements  before  mentioned,  which  descended  to  his  eldest 
son  William,  as  heir.at-law,  on  his  dying  intestate.  One  of  these  tenements 
now  conasts  of  two  cottages,  one  of  the  latter  being  shown  as  Shakespeare's 
birthplace  ;  this  was  the  rcuideiice  of  John  and  Joan  Shakespeare  ;  the  other 
tenement  wM  the  Maidenhead  Inn.  This  is  proved  by  an  indenture  dated 
1647,  which  m™Bons  '  all  that  messuage  or  tenement  with  thappurtenaoces 
Btaluate  aad  heinge  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforesaid  in  a  certen  streete 
there  called  Henley  streete,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maidenhead,  and  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Rutter  or  his  assignee  ; 
and  ail  that  other  messuage  or  tenement  Bcituate  and  belnge  io  llenley 
stieete  aforesMd  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Hart,  and  adjoyninge 
unto  the  said  messuage  or  tenement  called  the  Maidenhead.'  In  1639,  it  had 
been  mentioned  as  in  the  occupatian  of  Joan  Hart.  The  Harts  snbsequently 
possessed  the  property  under  die  will  of  I«dy  Barnard,  and  in  the  course  of 
lime  fkB  orchards  and  gardens  were  alienated  from  them,  and  the  White 
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Lion  Inn  !ibb  taken  np  the  poaition,  not,  liowever,  to  the  discredit  of  Shake- 
xpcare,  for  its  iong  galleries  fumieh  sepai-ate  rooma  dedicated  to  each  of  the 
poet's  plays.  Now  caa  we  reasonably  espcet  better  evidence  for  a  home  not 
so  neglented  in  its  day,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  forgotten  by  the  worhl, 
and  no  one  near  who  eould  foreseo  tl^  homage  of  poeterity  to  so  humble  a 
temj^e  t  It  may  now  have  ioet  ite  distinctive  character  oa  an  EllizabeLhan 
hams;  but  we  have  authentic  ecideiice  to  show  what  that  character  was,  and 
it  can  be  restored  without  affecting  in  any  great  de^«B  its  vahie  as  a  con- 
temporary legacy  conferred,  let  us  hope,  on  pilgricas  of  all  nations  for 
centuries  yet  to  come.  Let  not  our  poetical  sy-mpathies  be  measured  by  tlio 
argument  of  realitv.  It  suBicea  to  know  and  to  feel  that  the  spot  was  Irod 
by  Shakespeare,  that  there  he  *  prattled  poeny  in  his  nurse's  arms,'  and, 
more  than  this,  that  the  asgociations  remain  and  have  not  been  destroyed. 
The  woHdly  wise  will  tell  us  sympathies  auch  as  these  are  visionary,  tliat 
our  interest  liaa  arisen  stdely  from  our  own  imaginatoona,  or  they  will  csst 
the  purest  Fehe  of  the  poet  on  ono  side,  because  truly  it  does  not  now  iqipear 
as  in  his  day»  To  deaeend  to  tUs  destroys  whatever  that  is  good  and  noble 
it  is  in  the  pown:  of  asBodatlon  to  bestow,  for  eyes  will  daily  glisten  at 
memorials  far  more  chaaged  fram  -nhat  they  were — far  less  tike  the  great 
urigisals.  Breathe  not  a  whisper  to  dia^pats  the  solaran  thoughts  of  such  a 
power — tell  as  not  how  changeable  are  the  records  of  men.  If  there  be  one 
spot  in  old,  in  bietoric  England,  eanc^fied  by  past  association,  it  is  tlie 
cottage  where  the  poet  of  the  world  passed  his  youtli,  where  he  wooed  and 
won,  and  encountered  the  struggles  of  early'  life— the  birthplace  of  William 
Shakespeare." 

We  had  intended  to  notice  ieveral  other  poinle  of  interest  in  this 
book,  btit  our  want  of  space  prevents.  We  should  have  been  more 
satisfied  if  Mr.  Halliwell  had^Etated  in  a  conspicnoKs  manner,  that 
though  several  of  the  documents  had  never  been  completely  pub- 
lished before,  that  they  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  other 
diligent  and  eminent  biographers.  Everyone  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
la  a  complete  state,  and  sufficient  credit  will  accrue  to  Mr.  Halliwell 
for  his  placing  Ihem  so  satisfactorily  before  (he  reader.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  literatnre  of  the  work,  but  may  briefly  ptonounce  it  as 
written  in  an  ^eeable  and  int^reBtiag  style. 


ThkNibht  Side  of  Natubb  ;oitGBOnB  *wd  Ghost  Skebb.  By  C.  Cbowe. 
2  vols.  Newby. 
Thesb  volumes  deal  with  the  dreams  and  vieions  of  the  n^ht,  and 
the  dim  and  donbtiul  perceptions  which,  at  that  season,  make  italways 
iBysteiions,  and  sometimes  people  it  with  images  of  terror.  Similar 
Tague  and  obscure  feelings  not  seldom  perplex  the  melancholy  even  in 
the  bright  hours  of  day  ;  but  of  such,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  minds 
are  ever  turned  from  the  sun,  and,  preferring  darkness  to  light,  refuse 


to  he  enJightened  by  the  orb  of  reason.  These  perpelnally  present  the 
night  side  of  intelligence,  and  may,  withoat  mnch  violence,  be  included 
in  the  German  title  of  the  work  before  ns.  Mra.  Crowe  haa  here  com- 
piled an  account  of  as  many  stories  relating  to  apparitions,  presenti- 
ments, trances,  dreams,  and  other  so-called  warnings,  as  conld  well  be 
comprehended  within  the  limited  apace.  It  were  to  be  wiahed  that  she 
had  done  this  service  lesa  superstitiously — that  she  had  viewed  her  sub- 
ject from  a  philoaopbieal  elevation, — and  from  an  horizon  more  extennTS 
than  can  be  commanded  from  its  own  level,  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
itrthose  broader  troths  which  lie  beyond  its  immediate  limits.  These 
are  not  days  when  it  is  enough  for  a  writer  to  be  eiclusively  acqnainted 
with  the  professed  theme,  hot  the  relations  of  a  specific  argnment  must 
be  correlated  with  others,  and  its  due  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  ency- 
«lop»dia  of  general  knowledge.  MtB.  Crowe  may  not  repudiate  science 
witli  the  facility  that  she  seems  to  expect,  but  she  most  submit  to  its 
rule  even  aach  tmditions  as  these  which  she  has  dow  collected.  Asser- 
tion has,  in  these  days,  hut  small  authority — and  in  cases  of  this 
descripti<tn,  where  the  quealions  involved  relate  to  certain  important 
psychological  laws,  it  is  requisite  to  require  the  strictest  induction,  and 
not  to  be  content  with  that  loose  kind  of  evidence  which  Mrs.  Crowe 
iippears  to  think  sufficient  It  will  not  do  to  contemn,  as  Mrs.  Crowe 
ha.i  done,  the  science  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the  logic  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  mnch  leas  to  ignore  the  authority  of  a  Coleridge,  and  soma 
other  spiritnalistB  whose  belief  in*ghostB  is  precisely  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  esperience.  This,  however,  she  prides  herself  on  doing ; 
and  therefore  must,  we  regret,  pay  the  penalty  of  her  temerity.  But 
let  ns  quote  her  own  words. 

"  There  are  seveisl  stories  extant  in  tbe  English,  and  a  vast  number  in 
the  German  records,  which,  snpposiDg  them  to  be  well  fonnded-— and  I  repeat, 
that  for  many  of  them  we  have  just  as  good  evidence  as  for  anything  die  vie 
beliere  ai  hearsay  or  traditicra — would  go  to  contiTm  the  fact  that  the  spirits 
of  Uie  dead  ore  souietimes  disturbed  by  what  appear  to  ns  very  trifling  car«s. 
I  give  the  following  case  from  Dr.  Kemer,  who  saya  it  was  related  to  him  by 
a  very  respectable  man,  on  whose  word  he  can  entirely  rely ; — 

«  '  I  was,'  BBJd  Mr.  St.  S.,  of  &— ,  'the  son  of  a  man  who  had  no  fortune 
but  his  bnsmess,  in  which  he  was  ultimately  successfuL  At  first,  however, 
liis  means  being  narrow,  he  wu  perhaps  too  anxious  and  inclined  to  panJ- 
mony  ;  so  that  when  my  mother,  careful  bousewife  as  she  was,  asked  him  ttx 
money,  the  demand  generally  led  to  a  quarrel.  This  occasioned  her  great 
uneasineEs,  and  having  mentioned  this  choracleriBtic  of  her  bnahaod  to  her 
father,  tbe  old  man  advised  her  to  get  a  second  key  inade  to  the  money-chest, 
unknown  to  her  husband,  considering  this  expedient  allowable  and  even  pre- 
ferable to  the  destmctioii  of  their  conjugal  fehri^,  and  feeling  satistied  that 
ehe  woijld  make  no  ill  use  of  the  power  posseesed.  My  mother  followed  his 
advice,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  parses  ;  and  nobody  suspected  tbe 
existence  of  this  second  key,  except  myself,  whom  she  had  adnutl«l  into  her 
confidence.    Two-and-twen^  years  my  parents  lived  happily  togolher,  when 
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I,  being  at  the  time  about  eigbteea  honm'  jonmey  &om  home,  received  a 
letter  from  my  father,  informing  roe  that  aha  was  ill ;  that  he  hoped  for  her 
Bpeedj  oroen^ent ;  bnt  that  if  she  grew  worse  he  would  send  a  hone  la 
fetch  me  home  to  aee  her.  I  was  extremely  busy  at  that  time.aJid  therefore 
wailed  for  fnrtber  intelligence,  and  aa  Heveral  days  dapsed  without  aixj 
teaching  me,  i  trnsted  my  mother  waa  convalewent.  One  night,  feeling 
myself  unwell,  I  had  lain  down  on  the  bed  with  my  clothes  on  to  take  a  little 
rest.  It  waa  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  had  not  been  to  sleep^ 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  my  mother  entered,  dressed  aa  siie 
usually  was.  She  aaluted  me,  and  said,  "  We  shatl  see  each  other  no  more  in 
this  world,  but  I  have  an  injmiGtion  to  give  you.  I  have  given  that  key  to  K, 
(naming  a  servant  we  then  bad),  and  she  will  remit  it  to  j'ou.  Keep  it  enre- 
ftiUy,  or  throw  it  into  the  water,  but  never  let  your  father  see  it ;  it  would 
trouble  him.  Farewell,  and  walk  virtaously  through  life  I  "  And  with  these 
words  she  turned  and  quitted  the  room  by^the  door,  as  she  had  entered  it. 
I  immediately  arose,  called  up  my  people,  expressed  my  apprehension  that 
my  mother  was  dead,  and,  witltout  farther  delay,  started  for  home.  As  I 
approached  Ae  house,  R.,  the  maid,  come  out,  and  informed  me  that  my 
mother  hod  expired  betwixt  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  tlie  preceding 
night.  As  there  was  anotherperson  present  at  the  moment,  she  said  nothing 
further  to  me,  bat  she  took  an  early  opportunity  of  remitting  me  the  key, 
gaying  that  my  mother  had  given  it  to  her  just  before  she  expired,  deraring 
her  to  place  it  in  my  hands,  with  an  injunction  that  I  should  keep  it  core- 
(\iLy,  or  fling  it  into  the  water,  so  that  my  father  might  never  know  anything 
about  it.  I  took  the  key,  kept  it  for  some  years,  and  at  length  threw  it  into 
the  Lofan^* 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  by  those  who  beheve  in  wraithe,  bnt 
in  no  other  kind  of  apparition,  that  this  phenomenon  occnrred  before  the 
deatii  of  tho  lady,  and  that  it  was  produced  by  her  energetic  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  key  .  ■*  '  .■.  —  ..  .....> 

and  how  therefore  if 
and  seek  by  such  m 


mnparatively  trifling  uneasineHa  may  disturb  a  dying  person, 
«  if  memory  remains  to  them,  they  may  carry  it  with  them, 
I  means  as  mey  have,  to  obtain  relief  from  it." 

Now,  such  a  story  as  this  may  have  "jost  as  good  evidence  as  any- 


not  therefore  settle  the  qneetion.  Mrs.  Crowe,  besides,  has  given  no 
references  to  her  sources  of  information,  nor  suggesfed  any  proof  that 
she  has  compared  the  diffisrent  accounts  on  which  any  one  of  her  stories 
rests.  A  slight  variation  in  the  style  or  diction — the  mere  change  of  a 
word — will  sometimes  affect  the  credibility  of  a  statement.  The  firat 
narrative  wiH  be  fonnd  much  less  guarded  than  its  copies  ;  every  snc- 
cessive  compiler  will  add  and  embellish,  or  omit  awkward  phrases  ;  and 
thus,  at  length,  the  compiler  of  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  ns  will 
have  provided,  nicely  manufactured,  ready  for  use,  a  complete  set  of 
nnolijectionable  instances — (so  far  as  pmdent  wording  can  make  tiiem 
M>)^in  support  of  the  favourite  theoiy. 
Were  it  now  onr  cue  to  n:^ge  philosophical  objection!i,  we  might 
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dennir  alto^ffiBr  to  the  assumption,  that  the  appftritt<ai«  described 
'  could,  in  any  proper  seoae,  be  deuomiajUed  Qhosts  oi  Spirits.  It  is 
clear  to  every  spprehen^on  chat  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  Bodies  Mid 
Bodies  only — not  Spiriti  at  all.  But  Mn.  Crowe  in^nioualy  assumes, 
that  spirits  may  have  the  power  of  maluDg,  out  of  the  constituents  «f 
the  Btmo«phere,  an  apparent  body,  throD^h  which  tbey  masifeat  them- 
selves to  the  seer.  We  may  suppose  this,  or  anything  else  ;  but  a 
■  theory  supported  b^  an  hypoUlesis  rests  on  a  Tery  sandy  basis.  As  a 
philosophicat  treatise,  therefore,  Mrs.  Crowe's  hook  is  of  small  value — 
though  as  a  collectiou  of  corious  tales  it  is  eminently  amusing. 


This  is  an  historical  romance  of  the  English  Revolution  ;  fnll  of 
stirring  events  and  moving  accidents.  The  period  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  stodent  of  history ;  and  is  rich  in  materials  ibr  the 
novelist,  who  need  not  over-step  the  limits  of  anthenticaled  fact  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect.  The  author  of  "  James  the  Second  "  is 
evidently  aware  of  this  ;  for,  throughout  the  work  there  is  no  exag- 
geration, either  in  the  delineation  of  historic  characters  or  in  the 
account  of  those  remarkable  political  occarrences  which  form  part  of 
the  History  of  Sagluid,  propcriy,  so  called.  On  the  contrary,  the 
colouring  (to  use  a  painter's  eiprMaion)  is  scarcely  vivid  enough  ;  and 
a  little  more  holmes*  jn  the  oaUUe  of  the  proudnent  figures  would 
have  been  an  impnivemMt.  However,  the  oanvas  ig  crwwded  with 
remarkable  individaals,  and  the  picture  rannot  foil  to  give  pleasure  to 
many  persons. 

The  story  is  prefaced  by  a  succinct  accoimt  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  previous  reign  which  lead  to  the  forced  abdication  of  James  the 
Second.  The  state  of  the  N  on -conformist  parties  in  the  country  after 
the  accession  of  that  monarch  ;  their  hopes  from  his  own  Non- 
conformity ;  the  rapid  rise  of  Pafiistx  to  civil  and  military  power  ;  and 
its  consequent  spreading  of  terror  and  amazement  among  all  other 
religious  bodies ;  and  its  more  important  consequence,  that  of  rousing 
the  spirit  of  political  freedom  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  in  the 
main  body  of  the  people;  thisisall  well.givenin  Mr.  Aine  worth's 
introduction,  and  is  necessary  to  put  the  ^neral  reader  iu  a  position  to 
understand  the  narrative.  To  give  an  abstract  of  the  story,  would  be  to 
relate  the  leading  events  of  the  last  year  of  James  the  Second's  reign, 
without  the  adornment  which  will  mate  them  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  Ainsworth's  works,  who  would  not  thank  us  for  giving  them  a 
taste  of  the  history  without  the  romance.  We  therefore  abstain  from 
offering  them  any  delated  account  of  the  book  ;  and  will  merely  inform 
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llrtm  tbnt  in  the  comte  of  it,  they  will  make  acqnaililaitce  with  many 
people  "of  mark  and  likelihood."  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
BnnTim,  uid  Biahop  Bnmet;  Oeot^eFoi,  and  Titus  Oates;  Judge 
Jelfreys,  and  Lord  Snoderland  ;  Mary  of  Modena,  Loaia  XIV.,  Henry 
Sidney,  (brother  of  Atgeroon  Uhnrchill,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Marl- 
.  borourii),  and  William  of  Nassau,  Piince  of  Orange,  afterwards  our 
King  William  111.  The  committal  of  the  seven  Bishops  to  the  Tower, 
their  trial,  and  acquittal,  are  fully  described  in  the  present  work.  We 
qnota  tha  following  passage  from  the  second  volume.  The  king  and 
his  advisers  are  anxioos  to  conciliate  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  it 
is  determined  that  Jeffreyti,  Ihe  Chancellor,  shall  he  sent  to  Ifae  Lord 
Mayor  with  the  forfeited  Ohaiter  of  the  City,  .as  a  present  from 
-  the  King  ;— 


ta  wtn  qaieklynuide  fbrvanTingdih  d«^gn  jr 
and,  in  a  ^ort  t<me,  Jeff^nrs,  ansjod  Im  hi*  robes  of  ofilce,  and  bidding  the 
charter  hi  his  hand,  entetvd  a  slals  coscb,  m  the  palace-yard,  where  a  pro. 
oesraon  was  diswn  up,  coneisting  of  taar  mcnuUed  arumpetere,  followed  by- 
two  heralds,  in  Iheir  tabards,  and  a  troop  of  the  horse-guards,  who  were 
'  BDCceedsd  by  the  mace-bearer.  Harrying  the  mace,  and  another  efBcer  corry- 
.  ing  the  sword  of  justice,  making  way  fbr  JeAtays,  whose  cioach  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  Uomiled  offlcei«,'BnilaiioUiei'.t»n<>p  of  gnards.  As  the  pro- 
ccs»on  approached  th«  palace-gate,  it  was  met  bya  guard  of  honour,  who 
presented  anna,  and  with  a  stirriug  flourish,  the  trumpeters  passed  on  into 
Parliament-street,  whewan  immense  crowd  bad  odlected.  Themob  received 
them  in  silsBce,  at  flrst,  but  no  sooner  taught  sight  of  Jeff^'eys,  than  they 
gave  utterance  to  a  -dsaf^ngyell,  whtcli  wonld  lisre  quUled  the  stoutest 
heart.  JsflVeys  turned  pale  with  fearj-aod  tbiokiug  to  appease  the  people, 
bent  forward  to  the  windnw,  and.  held  up  the  charter.  But  mistaiiiiig  bis 
mavanaut  Ibr  a  mcaaae,  the  mob  redoubted  their  hootiogs,  and  the  Chan- 
reilor  was  ao  terriSed,  that  be  ^uauk  into  a  comer  of  Urn  coacb  to  hide 
himself  from  view. 

iwhile,  the  procesaion  mode  i1 
1  Temple  Bar,  proceeded  alon„ 
senger  had  been  despatched  in  advance  to  apprise  the  anthoritieB  of  the 
Chancellor's  approach,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  bad  assembled  at 
the  hall,  with  (he  common-council,  and  the  cbief  of  the  livery,  all  in  their 
state  robes,  to  receive  him. 

"  The  area  in  front  of  the  hall  was  Uiron|;ed  with  the  populace,  who,  like 
the  crowd  at  the  palace,  uttered  fuarfol  vociferations  on  the  appearance  of 
Jeffreys,  while  many  saluted  him  aloud  as  'the  Butcher,'  amidst  renewed 
yells  and  hootinga.  In  this  way  the  coach  advanced  to  the  great  door  of  the 
hall,  where  Jeffreys  alighted. 

"  His  fear  gave  way  to  rage,  as  he  atepped  forward,  tali  pi-oceeding  op  a 
small  passage,  entered  the  hali.  Here  he  was  met  by  Sir  John  Eyles,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  the  SheriffSi  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council. 

" '  Soh  !  my  Lord  Mayor  I  your  currish  citiTens  shew  themselves  very 
worthy  of  his  majesty's  favour— ha  ! '  he  cried,  in  a  terrible  tone.  '  I  say, 
(hey  are  a  parcel  of  arrant  rebels,  my  Lord  Mayor.    The  King  sent  me  to 
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jFoa  with  yovT  eharter,  and  yon  inmit  me  for  m;  pajiui.  Zootidi  t  I  hitte 
a.  mind  to  ta.ke  it  back  to  bis  majesCj',  and  tell  Mm  wb>t  &  pock  of  rebellions 
hounds  yoa  harbour  bere.    I  wUl  make  you  pay  dearly  for  this  oatrage.' 

" '  I  hue,  my  lord,  you  will  not  set  down  these  rude  brawlers  a^  the 
citizens  of  London,'  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  a  deprecating  tone.  '  Tbe 
ei^zens  have  a  great  reverenca  for  your  lordgbip.' 

" '  In  proof  whereof,  we  have  all  assemUed  here  to  meet  you,  my  lord,* 
faltered  one  of  (he  ald^mea  ;  '  and  we  greatly  regret  the  rudsnew  yon  h»Te 
experienced.' 

"  '  By  my  soul  1  you  shall  regret  it  in  another  sort,'  cried  JeEfreys.  '  Yon 
shall  all  pay  his  majesty  a  good  round  fine  for  tbia  insolence.' 

"  '  """     will  cbeerfnUy  submit  to  his  majeaty^s  pleasure,  if  t  ' 


i  be  seTere,'  returned  JeBteys, 
mollified.  '  But  take  care  for  the  future.  Now  to  my  message. 
His  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  restore  you  your  charter,  and  by  bis 
command,  I  give  it  into  your  hands,  my  Iiord  Mayor,  trnsUng  yoa  will  feel 
duly  KTateful  for  the  roy^  favonr.' 

-  "  '  You  shall  not  find  us  slack  in  shewing  our  loyalty  and  gratitude,  my 
lord,'  answered  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  '  and,  as  an  evidence  of  our  intentions,  I 
beg  that  you  will  allow  ua  to  return  with  you  to  his  majesty,  in  order  that  we 
may  present  him  with  a  dutiful  address  on  tbe  occasion.'  " 

The  wcakaees  and  bigotry  of  James  the  Second  are  cot  extenoated, 
and  the  author  has  taken  care  that  he  should  never,  by  any  chance,  say 
a  wise  or  witty  thing,  or  be  peisuaded  to  do  any  but  foolish  things ;  in 
which  respects,  at  least,  a  coincidence  with  popular  historic  accounts, 
is  maintained.  It  would  be  difiicalt  to  select  from  the  ca(al<^e  of 
English  idngs,  one  less  fitted  to  cope  with  flie  difficulties  of  his  position 
tlian  James  the  Second,  or  one  more  fitted  for  the  monastic  life,  in. 
which  he  finally  took  refuge. 
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TUB  CASTLE  QCJKB  AKNOUSCE  A  HEW  ARRIVAL. — TUE  HO&AL  BEADTT 
OF  GUNPOWDER. — HOW  THE  WROHOS  OF  WOHAH  BBGIM  IN 
UBR  CRADLE, 

Hcan — 

A  wink  of  flame — a  little  ailrery  curl  of  smoke — &  sliort  roar, 
tke  combined  lispinga  of  milliona  of  gunpowder  grains,  clubbing 
the  thunder- — and  it  is  known  throughout  Twtddlethumb  that  the 
DuohoBB  de  Bobs  ia  brought  a  bed. 

How  the  guns  repeat  the  tale  ;  as  though  they  would  knead  it 
in  the  brains  of  the  Twiddle thunibers.  The  proclamation  bursts 
thundering  in  at  everj  man's  door,  knocking  at  the  poorest  cup- 
board ;  and  tea-cups  jump  hysteric  at  the  news.  The  hubbub, 
salt-petre  herald,  claws  at  the  poorest  casement,  shaking  it  with 
the  glorious  tidings.  Down,  down— cellar-deep — the  news  goes 
thundering,  rumbling  amung  the  casks  and  kilderkins  of  the  rich, 
and  tlie  grape- smudged  gnomes  that  hnunt  such  places,  living  on 
purple  exhalations,  clap  th^r  tipsy  hands  and  hiccup. 

The  Duchess  de  Bobs  has  grown  another  baby,  and  the  happy 
news  penetrates  all  heads,  and  hearts,  and  household  places. 
Even  the  very  pockets  of  the  Twiddlethumbers — the  Duke's 
subjects — feel  the    news    enter   like   a    Uving   presence    there. 
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The  coin — the  deetd,  dumb  metal — flutters  for  a  moment  as  Tiith 
frightened  life. 

And  still  the  guns  roar.  And  now  we  get  a  little  need  to  the 
Bound,  what  hollow  stupidity  is  in  the  noise  I  It  is  the  brute 
roar  of  a  dumb  giant — dumb  and  idiotic. 

No :  we  are  wrong.  We  must  not  thus  abuse  an  officer  of 
state  ;  for  what  would  much  of  the  glory  of  this  world  be — 
especially  upon  holiday  occasions,  when  gold-lace  is  aired,  and  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  moth,  velvet  and  cramoisy  are  hung  out 
to  the  sun — what  would  such  glory  be,  if  not  for  its  First  Lord 
Chamberlain  Noise  ? 

Indeed,  taking  another  look  at  the  matter,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably lamented  that  man  does  not  more  frequently  employ  hubbub 
to  announce  and  record  hie  doings.  He  ought,  on  all  occasions, 
to  season  his  triuu^bs  with  the  relish  of  salt-petre.  Philosophers 
and  sages  are  thought  eo  little  of  because  of  their  silence.  To 
be  taciturn  is,  we  tahe  it,  to  be  contemptible.  Astronomy  herself 
has  suffered  much  from  the  neglectful  quietude  of  those  who 
minister  to  her. 

A  new  star  is  discovered.  Another  diamond  known  upon  the 
frontlet  of  Eternity,  Unborn  millions  are  inheritars  of  the  glory 
of  its  knowledge.  And  no  guns  are  fired :  there  is  no  noiBc.jio 
heartMlelightjng  reverberation.  None.  Wisdom  is  brought  a  bed, 
and  there  is  no  salvo  to  proclaim  the  little  stranger. 

We  think  this  very  wrong  of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  very 
foolish  of  wisdom  herself.  We  are  convinced  of  it :  she  loses  mare 
than  she  can  count  by  such  simplicity.  Hence,  contemplating  anew 
the  use  and  beauty  of  noise,  we  would  have  all  colleges  ntouated 
with  a  certmn  number  of  brass  ordnance  :  to  the  end,  that  all 
ppoctara,  and  fellows,  and  students,  might  make  known  in  the 
most  glorious — that  is  in  the  most  thundering — manner  the 
triumphs  of  their  solitary  hours. 

Ima^o,  all  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  roused  up  in  their  shirts, 
at  dead  night — bounced  out  of  their  beds: — by  the  first  gun,  the 
first  of  a  round  dozen,  that  should  announce  to  all  the  foundatioa 
that  the  true  reading  of  a  long  fougbt-for  Greek  text  v#a  at 
len^h  discovered.! 

And  Metaphysics  should  have  the .  use  of  the  battery,  and 
vjQx.  ready  lighted  iiuee  be  prepared,  at  least  every  other. night, 
to  wake  the  College. 

Indeed,  every  soieoce  should  have  &ea  aecoss  to  the  braas 
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battery,  with  unltauted  aupp^  of  ponder,-  to  make  known  ererj 
bjjth  of  every  truth,  though  the  sioaileet  seven  mooth  babyling. 
To  be  sure,  now  and  theo,  there  mi^ht  arise  a  difference— a 
qiuirrel ;  so  many  disooverers  requiring  to  blaae  away  at  the  same 
time.  This  dilemma,  however,  might  be  prevented  by  aome  irOB- 
mlee  to  be,  after  the  nmnner  of  an  ostrieh,  well-digeeted. 

And  batteriea  oaoe  momited  upon  the  colleges,  private  etudente 
might,  in  duo  course,  be  allowed  the  use  of  rqoicing,  glorifying 
gunpowder.  Aa  thus,  sir.  You  are  a  seulptoi.  Why,  fun:  these 
two  yearc  your. heart  has  been  pulsating  in  that  bit  of  marble  ; 
whence,  by  degrees,  the  vans  of  Cupid  have  unfolded  tbemselves, 
— that  ehrysal  luio^  of 'atone  warmed  with  your  daily  doings  into- 
moged  life.  The  arms  and  lege  break  from  the  block — the  body 
tlUTobs -f rom  it— the  clustering  ringlets  are  shaken  out — and  the 
soc^  dawns  upon  the  Cnpiti's  face,  as  light  steals  upon  the  lily. 

And  now,  sh-,  wherefore  should  yon  not  be  permitted  to  fire  a 
salvoiahonourof  jourmwhlechild?  Your  immortal  bit  of  Parian, 
laughing  at  death  ?  Still,  your  laughing  baby,  when  unborn 
gveOct-great-^fUidfatheTB  arc  crumbling  into  dust?  And  yet,  sir, 
I/OU'  ore  not  to  bo  permiMed  to  have  a  few  pounds  of  powder  for 
your  infant's  glwification.  Happily,  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
babies  of  Duk-es, 

Atkd  still  the  guns  bounce  the  tidings  on  the  Twiddlethnmbers ! 

A  strange  fashion,  to  welcome  a  little  wayfarer  from  the  stare 
witJi  such  thundering  music.  Unconscious  little  traveller  !  But 
half-an-hour  arrived  at  thia  caravanaera  from  a  far-off  homo  o£ 
mystery !  An  immortal  jewel  set  in.  a  pieee  of  clay  !  An  eteraai, 
gem,  shut  up  for  a  while  in  a  casket  oCred  earth. 

S^jfely,  t^  hushed  and  tender  werld.  should  take  the  little 
creature  reverently  to  ita  lajH— tha  w^onie  should  be  silent.  A,. 
peaeeful,  htdy  macting.  And  yet,  sir,  barken  to  the  guns ! 
Bnot^^Ii  to  soane  the  little  pilgrim  haek  again  if  suoh  its  first 
feting,  such  its.  first  taste  of  ^  world ;  hoUow  noise,  aii4 
sulphur  smother. 

The  guns  haire  ceased.  The  Duchess  has  breught  us  a  girl. 
It  is  not  to  be  mist^en.  The.  skort-eoming  number  of  the  guns, 
defilares  the  sex.  Twenty  for  a  princess  ;  five-aad-twenty  for  Ot 
pnuofe     ^Ojs.  take  mora  powder. 

Qnlj'  twenty  guns.I '   Poor  libtla  wenoh  1     This  is  begionin^ 

soouwiat  e^ly  witk,thQ'Sex,Bo  saon  to  shew  them  the^ (Uff^ancOi, 

To'rMdito>w«Biuh»aii;iii,  he*:  fi«Bt;W0»long  olotbea^-efau en 
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she  have  mental  light  enough  whereby  to  carry  her  thumh  to  he 
mouth — the  inequality  of  her  conditioo.  To  turn  the  first  leaf  (^ 
her  lifelong  Bermon — Second  Best.  Only  twenty  guns  !  And 
thiB  is  the  way  we  treat  women  who  hare,  if  they  really  knew  it, 
the  existence  of  the  world  in  their  own  gentle  hands. 

As  this  hook  is  not  likely  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
sex,  the  mischief  we  contemplate  as  posiible  will  not  be  provoked 
by  its  discuBBion.  Therefore,  sir,  we  ask  with  the  frauknesa  of  a 
philosopher, — is  it  not  wonderful  that,  down  to  the  present  time, 
womenhave  really  never  discovered  their  own  tremendous  strength  ? 
Why,  they  have  only  to  be  of  one  accord,  and  in  some  hundred 
jears  at  most,  the  whole  humaD  race  would  fade  clean  from  the 
earth — fade  like  an  old  multiplication  sum  from  a  schoolboy's 
slate.  And  this  truth  is  either  bo  profound  that,  like  a  well 
sunk  to  the  Antipodes,  woman  is  afraid  to  look  into  it — her  litde 
head  would  turn  so  giddy  at  the  very  brink — or,  by  some  acci- 
dent, it  is  one  of  the  wells  of  truth  (and  she  haa  many)  that 
Bebocca  has  not  yet  discovered. 

We  incline  to  this  latter  opinion.  Otherwise  with  the  many 
female  efforts  made  to  better  the  world — this,  the  surest  and  the 
best  of  all,  must  have  been  tried.  For  like  any  other  enormous 
comprehensive  scheme,  thoagh  too  vast,  too  embracing  for  the 
endeavours  of  a  few,  the  object  might  be  most  successfully 
attained  by  a  company.  It  is  a  great  notion.  The  world  extin- 
guished, and  by  no  vidence ;  but  put  out  purely  by  moral  will.  - 
The  last  generation,  like  the  last  candle,  dying  upon  a  save-all, 
and  not  another  taper  to  take  its  place.  And  this— we  think  of 
the  catastrophe  with  a  shudder  that  wrinkles  us  from  scalp  to 
heel — this  the  female  sex  could  do  in  a  hundred  years  at  most, 
and  with  only  one  weapon  among  them — unanimity. 

Female  unanimity  and  a  hundred  years,  and  London  streets 
and  Hyde  Park  would  contain  no  human  biped.  The  descendants 
of  hackney-coach  horses  would  crop  the  grass  at  door-steps,  and 
sky-larks  build  in  iron  scrapers. 

'  And  knowing  this,  we  nevertheless  continue  to  ill-use  and  cheat 
poor  woman  ;  taking  especial  care — sleek  gluttons  that  we  are! — 
to  have  the  largest  bite  of  the  daily  cake.  Poor  creature  I  How 
fortunate  for  the  success  of  our  meanness  that  she  first  pressed 
her  pearls  in  that  apple !  For  ever  unce — shocked  by  that 
original  wrong  inflicted  upon  us — we  have  eaten  our  apple  with 
a  proud  difference.     Peeling  it  with  a  golden  knife,  and  {^ving 
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tbe  mere  'outside — the  tough,  dull  rind — to  the  weaker  creature, 
we  have  magnanimously  remembered  to  t&ke  all  the  beet  of  the 
pulp  to  ourselves. 

And  women  might,  if  they  only  knew  how,  reform  this  abuse, 
or  end  it.  Whereas,  they  are  content  to  suffer :  they  are  content 
in  every  way  to  be  cheated  ;  to  have  the  smallest  share  of  the 
blanket,  the  least  number  of  all  good  things.  Poor  woman  I  In 
great  matters  and  in  small,  her  diminished  lot  is  always — twenty 
guns. 


THE   duke's    kewsfapbb,   "  mblon-and-peppeb,"   conducted  by 

PIGNUTZ. — "  rOSSET    MAHCH,"    TUB    DUKE'S    OWN    MUSIC. — A 
FUQHT   WITH  FLAX  AND   LAUBEL. 

Haks,  sir  I  do  you  -hear  the  music  ?  The  Duke's  baud,  coming 
this  way  with  the  soldiers  :  a  few  meQ-at-arms  who,  upon  occa- 
sions  like  the  present,  muster  themselves.  That  tune  is  the 
Posset  Uarch,  composed  by  the  Duke  himself  in  honour  of  his 
first-born  some  tea  years  ago,  and  always  played  at  a  new  birth. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  air,  and  carries  a  man's  heart  to  his  fireside. 
The  Posset  March !     But  listen  to  it. 

There,  sir !  If  you  have  only  as  much  imagination  as  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  you  must  confess  that  that  strain-— the- 
Posset  March — gives  you  every  step  from  the  cradle  to  the  death- 
bed ;  from  the  man-midwife  to  the  physioian.  It  is  a  wonderfiil 
piece  of  instrumentation  :  the  flute  cooing  in  long  clothes ;  the* 
me  screeching  at  the  nurse  ;  the  fiddle  running  alone  ;  the  drum 
tumbling  down  ;  the  clarionet  squalling ;  the  bassoon  gmmbllug 
over  sugar  to  make  all  welt  again.  It  is  a  wonderful  composition, 
sir,  the  Posset  March.  Every,  accident  of  human  hfe  is  most 
delicately  sounded  and  shadowed  in  it.  What,  for  instance,  do 
you  think  of  that  extroordmary  passage  descriptive  of  the  small- 
pox ;  with  the  affetuoto  movement,  indicating  a  very  favourable 
sort  ?  Can  anything  be  more  perfect  than  the  brass  instruments' 
in  the  pass^es  of  early  love  and  a  sudden  shortnesB  of  money, 
the  duplex  trial  befalling  ardent  youth  ?  What  can  be  more  deli- 
cious than  the  movement  descriptive  of  a  friend  in  need,  and  the- 
first  emotion  on  beholding  a  wedding-ring  in  a  goldsmith's  window  I 
What— 

Why,  air,  with  all  our  talk,  your  face  remains  as  blank  as  an 
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egg-ekeM.  It  is  Bcarcelj  ptHnible  that  you  have  not  inteyigeii6e 
'to  acknowledge  the  Taried  hnman  emotirmg  of  the'P-oaaet  Murh  ? 
The  long,  wide  tract  of  human  life  painted  in  Boands  ;  as  -Ae 
soldier — according  to  the  blind — takes  faia  scarlet  from  the 
tnnnpet?  You  can  make  out  DodtiDg  of  ^e  kind  ?  Notammnd-of 
■  h  ?  Not  an  inkling  ? 

And  this,  too,  of  the  Posset  March — «f  the  Posaet  Harefa  of 
'.the  Duke  de  Boba  !  Why,  rir — but  jou  are  not  a  reader  of  Wefcw- 
and-Pepper.  In  good  time  we  will  show  jou  a  number.  Until 
then,  know  that  JHelim-and-Pepper  is  the  one  licensed  newspaper 
of  Twiddlethmnb.  Every  number  of  the  journal  is  sealed  with 
the  eignet-riug — the  magpie — of  the  Duke  de  Bobs.  And  the 
magpie,  in  the  corner  of  every  newspaper,  has — it  must  be 
confessed — a  very  happy  signification  ;  at  least,  as  Fignutz  has 
explained  it.  For,  according  to  him,  the  legend  therein  latent,  if 
not  eipreased,  is  this :  "  We  make  our  way  byforce  of  qiflls." 

Well,  sir,  Fignutz  is  the  one  licensed  writer  in  Melon-anid- 
Pepper.  The  journal  is  so  called  that  it  shonM  have  a  notniinl 
completeness.  Everything  in  nature  has  two  sides.  It  ooaae- 
quently  ftdlows,  that  a  newspaper  that  has  only  one  side,  is  a 
miscreated  thing  ;  an  abortion ;  a  moBBter,  abhorrent  to  tiie 
harmony  of  nature.  Now,  Melmt'fmd- Pepper,  it  was  so 
ruled  by  the  Dnke  de  Bobs  ere  he  hcensed  it,  has  two  perfect 
sides  ;  and  that  they  may  be  eqaal>y  woni,  one  is  used  nptw  me 
day,  one  up«i  the  Other.  The  motto — the  Dnke'a  «wn  oath — 
"  By  black  or  white,"  glows — like  the  gdd  band  of  a  f(>otman 
—on  the  forehead  of  the  tfteet. 

There  was  a  great  ftalival  held  in  Twiddlethmnh  on  the  birtii- 
day  of  that  luscions  and  pungent  journal — Melon-and- Pepper. 
You,  air,  are  acholar  enough  to  know  that  the  first  newspaper  puh- 
lifdied  was  the  Sybil's  leaves,  very  irregolarly  delivered  by  the 
■  vrinda  at  the  Cumjean  beer-ahopa.  Poaterity  has  learned  to  be  a 
little  more  regniar.  The  Duke  de  Boba,  when  first  asked  for  a 
newspaper,  vowed  he  would  as  soon  have  a  dragon  in  Twiddle- 
thumb.  At  length,  however,  be  consented  :  and  as  the  most  sober 
man  when  turned  to  drink  becomes  the  worst  of  tipplers,  so  did 
the  Duke,  resolved  upon  being  liberal,  become  a  very  ^endthrifl 
of  grace.  To  show  how  near  his  heart  was  this  child  of  t4ie  jH«es, 
-he  took  off  his  own  lawn  ahirt  and  had  it  made  into  paper,  diat  it 
might  carry  away  the  earliest  impression. 

And  Pignutz — the  Duke's  miniate — was  appointed  sole  writer. 
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He  'has  done  great  good— 'he  is  bo  importia!.  The  melon  he 
shares  out  in  large  alicea  to  the  court  and  the  better  orders,  whilst 
'  the  -pepper  he  shakes  with  a  stern  and  hea^y  hand  npon  the  sore 
places  of  the  rascally  mob.  Well,  sir,  it  was  in  the  second  number 
of  the  Melon- and-Pepper  that  Pigmitz  wrote  so  beaatifiiJly  tipon 
the  Dnke'a  Poeset  Uarch.  Since  irhich  time— ^the  divisions  being 
so  clearly  and  so  beootiAiHy  explained  by  the  minister — there  ia 
not  a  child  in  Twiddtethnmb  that  cannot  tell  when  the  clarionet 
tdmbles  down,  and  trhen  the  bassoon  is  set  upon  a  stool  with  a  Imnp 
of  sngar  to  make  all  well  again. 

We  can  promise  you  much  intelligence,  much .  delectation,  in 
Mehm-imd- Pepper.  Why,  sir,  that  sheet  of  paper,  as  weuiay  say, 
tnms  the  granite  walls  of  the  castle  into  glass.  The  Twiddle- 
thmnbers,  looking  through  the  paper,  see  everything  that  is  passing 
at  the  Duke'a  Preside ;  and  their  sympathies  wai  big  in  their 
bosoms,  like  oacombers  in  frames,  enlarged  by  the  knowledge. 

You  nnderstand  :  you  shall  read  in  the  Mdon-and-Pepper  every 
day  for  the  next  ten  months,  granting  that  the  gracious  baby  be 
spared — Yes,  yon  shall  read  these  words  :  "  Ywterday,  the 
Dnke's  distinguished  youngest  daughter  took  the  breast."  Now 
lliis  daily  informatiou  gives  to  every  townsman  and  every  towns- 
voraan  especially,  an  interest  in  the  child ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  casts  a  character  of  state  and  ceremony  about  what  in 
itself  is  a  very  common  operation.  And  this  ia  die  great  art  of 
the  Dike  de  Bobs.  He  knows  how  to  ennoble  common-place  by 
sonnd  of  trumpet. 

And  here  comes  the  band — here  the  soldiers.  The  banner,  you 
perceive,  is  the  dneal  Magpie.  "  By  black  or  white,"  is  the  oW 
var-cry  of  the  house  of  De  Bobs.  With  such  syllabtea  heroic 
warriors  of  old  have  broken  jnto  kingdoms,  using  the  words  as 
burglars  use  crow-bars.  Ha,  sir  !  Is  it  not  lucky  that  Fame  is  not 
as  blind  as  Fortune  ?  Otherwise,  when  sent  into  the  fields  to 
gather  wreaths  for  labour  done, — would  she  not,  now  and  then, 
bring  hack  flax  instead  of  laurel  ? 

Did  yon  ever  chance  to  travel  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalkcliff  ?  It 
is  fllled  to  brimming  vrith  wise  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  among 
them  are  thieves  and  evil-doers.  And  how  think  jou,  sir,  the 
Chalkcliffitea  hope  to  reform  the  wicked  ?  Why,  they  lay  hold 
«f  them,  and  dreB»  them  in  a  certain  dress,  and  put  iron  rings 
about  their  legs,  and  make  them  labour  in  the  scorching  eye  of 
the  world.     Miserable  wretches !     And  how  are  they  to  defend 
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themsolTes  ag&iast  tbe  missiles  tbat  obloquy  rtuna  about  themf 
Why,  in  this  fashion.  They  let  themflelves  harden  in  tlie  monl 
atmosphere;  they  grow  to  bronae  :  it  is  their  best  annour;  their  only 
coat-of-mail  against  the  eyes  of  man.  Mere  flesh,  mere  softening 
human  clay,  would  crumble  into  gravo  dust.  And  so  the  criminal 
is  taken  by  the  wisdom  of  the  state,  and  plunged — heels  and  oil — 
into  contempt,  and  comes  forth  invulnerable  to  good. 

Flax  and  laurel !  With  what  perverse  and  wilful  blindoesa 
have  men  bestowed  ye,  sigiiifioant  vegetables  I  Be  with  us  two 
minutes,  sir.  Here  we  are  iti  Chalkcliff  dockyard.  Sit  down  o» 
this  oaken  rib  ;  this  piece  of  ship  anatomy.  A  few  months  sinco 
it  was  the  home  of  singing  birds  ;  and  its  green  leaves  danced 
and  twinkled  to  their  music.  And  now,  though  stripped  and 
seeming  dead,  it  will  lire  a  gallant  life.  It  will  feel  a  noble  sym- 
pathy with  giant  being  ;  it  will  pulsate  to  tbe  billow  ;  it  will  be  ft 
portion  of  a  living  ship;  abeaatiful  and  fearful  thing,  full-breasted, 
robed  in  flowing  snow  ;  a  thing  where  grace  and  mightiness 
marry  and  are  indivisiblj  harmonised.  The  growth  of  a  ship ! 
The  growth  of  a  human  thing  !  Wby,  it  is  aliko.  The  eartb 
and  sky — all  tbe  elements  have  done  tboir  ministeriiig,  nursing 
the  primal  germ.  And  then,  as  the  babe  is  to  tbe  man,  so  is  the 
timber  to  tbe  craft.  Tlic  child  becomes  an  honest  trader,  or  a 
sinful  thief.  The  oak  swims  as  a  merchant,  or  plunders  as  a 
buccaneer. 

The  wooden  walls  of  Chalkcliff  !  Did  you — on  a  summer's 
day — rocked  and  dreaming  on  the  shining  sea — did  jou  ever  look 
upon  these  well-sung  walls,  until,  the  fancy  working,  they  have 
returned  to  tlieir  first  green  life  ?  Tlie'  oak  hns  budded,  the 
masts  been  hung  and  garlanded  with  leaves  ?  Again  ;  when  the 
last  autumn  gust  is  blowing,  the  last — ere  winter  strikes  in, 
growling  his  rattling  joy— and  the  oaks,  like  nncrowned  kings. 
stand  all  new  yet  proud  in  their  disgrace — have  you  then,  s,ti\\ 
dreaming,  sir,  have  you  then  changed  oaks  to  shipa,  tbat  with  n 
thought  the  wood  baa  swum  ?  Once  moro  :  whon  spring  has  tipptd 
the  youthful  oaka  with  green,  have  you — with  fantasy  leaping  from 
your  heart,  wooed  tbence  by  the  nimble  odour  of  the  earth,  smelliDg 
of  unblown  violets — have  you  felt  the  pagan  thought  tbat  haply 
with  those  tender  leaves — bom  of  the  acorn,  child  of  a  parent 
swimming  in  the  sea — there  went  forth  some  strange  intelhgence 
with  old  forefather  oaks,  exiled  and  floating  in  the  Indian  main  i 

Ton  ore  right,  sir ;   dreams,  dreoas ;  foolish  dreams.    But 
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these  men  in  Chalkcliff  docltyard  ore  flesh  and  blood — no 
dreams. 

These  men  ;  in  their  grey  frieze,  their  ankles  ringed  with  iron  ; 
their  faces  case-hardened  with  the  daily  growth  of  public  shamo, 
defying  acorn.  Wei!,  the  text  of  our  meditated  sermon  was — • 
"  Flax  and  laurel."  This  fellow,  with  mouth  jagged  like  a  saw, 
hroke  into  a  widow's  cottage,  and  stole  her  tea-pot  hoard  of 
ulver  coin.  This  one,  with  s  lacker  look  of  false  mirth,  lived  for 
a  month  and  more  on  counterfeit  half-crowns  ;  his  own  hase-hegot- 
ten  copper  ones.  These  fellows  are  bodged  and  chained,  aud 
stamped  most  infamous.  Se  it  so.  They  wear  in  their  caps  the 
sprig  of  flax  :  their  garlands  are  of  hempen  make. 

And  here,  sir — throning  aside  the  Prison  Calendar — here  is  the 
Book  of  Glory  1  The  leaves  smell  of  rottonness.  And  yet,  how 
beautifully  they  are  written,  and  flourished  over,  and  illuminated 
with  colours  celestial.  Here  is  a  man — crowned,  sceptred,  robed, 
and  called  the  Great.  And  wherefore  ?  He,  feigning  a  wrong, 
broke  into  ten  thousand  thousand  houses ;  and  as  no  divine  con- 
stabulaiy  thought  fit  to  arrest  him,  the  mightiness  of  his  mischief 
was  the  measure  of  his  fame.  Ue  is  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
called  the  GrcAt.  Now,  surely,  man  has  in  his  own  mind  & 
judgment-court,  at  whose  bar  that  cottage-breaker  and  that  city- 
burglar  should  stand  side  by  side  ?  No  :  man,  ignorant  man,  has 
yet  this  great  equality  to  learn.  There  ia  some  hope,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  has  begun  it — and  though  he  has  only  begun  to 
master  the  alphabet,  he  will,  by-and-by,  put  the  letters  together. 
Surely  there  is  a  school  whereat  angels  might  minister  as 
teachers  ;  a  school  with  only  one  lesson  to  be  taught — and  that 
the  proper  way  to  spell  that  mis-spelt  syllable  "great."  How 
many  centuries  have  we  boggled  at  it ;  the  devils  themselvea, 
enjoying  our  miserable  dtmcehood  ! 

But  we  had  forgotten  our  half-crown  coiner.  Come  here, 
fellow.  And  now,  we  open  the  book  of  History.  Why,  here,  in 
a  few  years,  are  twenty  false  coiners — but  then  their  own  crowns 
are  gold  :  crowns,  placed  upon  their  consecrated  heads  by  sweet 
religion.  Yet,  only  to  think  of  the  copper  they  have  put  off  upon 
the  unwary  as  the  true  metal  —  as  coined  wealth.  But  then 
again  they  poured  it  in  a  shower  upon  thousands,  and  did  not,  witli 
felon  aspect,  sidle  to  a  counter,  with  one  base  bit  to  fob  a  baker  of 
ft  roll.  And  so,  our  crowned  counterfeitmonger  shall  be  called  the 
Qreat ;  be  shall  wear  the  laurel — and  the  half-crown  felon  bear 
the  flax. 


Ltrarel  and4ax!  like  lee^B,  lued  by  wHdies— -Hecate's  cos- 
meticE  for  an  evening  party — thay  have  carried  ua  whei'e,  ve  cKa 

•  herilj  hope  tbe  reader  has  fblltnred.  We  have  returned,  how- 
erer;  and  juatae  like  band  and  soldiers  have  taken  tlieir  pOBidan : 

-jmt  M  tbe  Posset  Hnrch  is  meetnig  its  hysteric  end. 


TEE   eOOse  OP  THE  ASHY  OF  TinDDLBTimrB. — TSG  CAKtY'BI81<mx 

OF  TSE  Bias  :  H0.W1T  bbcafed  cooKmo. 
And  there,  in  advance  of  the  soldiers,  is  the  goose  that,  nerer 
npon  any  occasion  is  absent  from  tbe  TvittlethDmb  forces.  In 
all  their  marchings,  the  bird  marges  before  :  and  as  the  army,  or 
the  remaining  remnant  of  it,  are  of  the  oldest  inhabiteots,  thestep 
of  the  tnrdia,  it  must  he  owned,  an  accommodating  puce.  Thereis 
great  wisdom  in  the  look  of  the  creatm^.  It  is  plain,  that  it  has 
its  own  ideas  of  superiority  ;  for  it  contemplates,  from  right  to  left, 
witb  knowing  and  contemptnODS  eye,  the  aspect  and  accoutrements 
•of  its  companions.    And  when  thesoldiers  discharge  their mtiskets, 

■  the  goose  gently  flaps  its  wings,  snd  gives  a.  light  gaggle  as  though  in 
■ecom  of  the  noisy  combnstion.  Now  there  is  no  love — to  say  tke 
trntb — in  the  Kfiection  paid  by  the  soldiers  to  the  goose :  their 
(endemesH  towards-  it  has  its  root  in  interest,  for  the  goose  is,  it 

-  is  tbonght  by  them,  a  Tety  deril  in  feathera.  And  yet  tbe  goose 
was  hatched  witb  some  "vulgar  dozen,  arid  sent  forth  upon  the 
wide  commoD  W  pick  up  its  bring  until  the  time  of  spit.  Howevn, 
there  is  a  story  that  tbe  goose,  when  in  its  goslinghood,  was  looked 
at  with  an  eye  of  faronr,  was  patted  and  fod  with  crusts  and  com 
by  tea  old  woman  who -was  befiered  to  be  a  w'rtcb,  for  she  had  a 
wart  tufted  with  silver  bristles  on  her  chin  ;  but^it  speaks  mudb 
tot  the  humanity  of  tbe  Twiddlethomhers  at  the  long  distant  day 
we  write  of — she  was  -neither  drowned  nor  burned. 

The  goose,  the  glory  goose^as  it  has  for  many  years  been 
known — had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  fire,  but  saved  itself,  as  it  is 
now  believed,  by  the  wisdom  tanght  by  tbe  old  woman.  The 
goose  with  a  companion,  a  mate  of  the  same  nest,  was  p^t  up  to 
fatten.  But  it  would  seem,  that  from  the  first  the  goose  of  glory 
knew  tbe  purpose  of  the  cook,  a^id^sare  tbe  merest  mouthful  to 

'  keep  its  -flesh  and  feathers  together — it 'would  swallow  nothing. 

-'Whereas,  its  companion  gobbled  double,  and  in  ten  days  at  most. 


itiCi — ^tiKnig;h  uneoDsciouBl; — »  magniScent  ln«aet  for  the  kixfo. 
*'BIeas  me!  likin  -KaA  iQonee — ekia  and  benee,"  skid  Ae  oWk, 
labiDg  up  our  re^mental  gooee.  "  Why  'twould  disgrace  &e 
'  fK^day  diah  of  a  beggar — ve  '11  try  the  goose  with  anotiier  eota- 
pamon.  Por  tiiiB,  the  other  creature — I  never  did  feel  so  hesry 
a  goose — this  glutton  hae  no  doubt  gobbled  all."  And  the  fat 
gtKwe  -was  carried  aW&y,  And  another  companiMi — another  of  the 
•ame  brood — tAiut  np  'witii  onr  tean  bird.  Bat  the  gooeo  of  sUu- 
'and-booeB  looked  wilb  a  eold  grey  eye  at  the  com  ;  and  jnBt  ten- 
'dCrlytook  npaome  fifty  oats  a- day,  its  con^anion  coiniiig  in  for 
the  rest ;  atill  swallOTriog  it  ^th  ghittoDOUB  C(nrt«D>pt  of  its  spare 
uaomate.  And  ^aiu  the  cook  canied  off  the  fat  goose,  and 
'«weuiDg  at  our  lean  one,  pat  iia  anoAer  of  its  bretiiren.  fiat  tlie 
'^ianer  the  lean  goose  beeame,  the  wiser  it  grew.  "  1  'm  »ot 
going  to  stuff  myself  for  Bodden^ieadi,  depend  apon  it,"  cogitated 
&e  goose,  gaggling  to  itsdf,  as  it  beheld  cnDpanion  after  com- 
'  'panion  eat  np  the  -doable  mess.  And  eo  matters  west  ou,  «stil 
>aiir  lean  ^oose  hs.d  seen  Hs  twelve  ^rot^ers  aiid  sisters  fattened, 
-and  earned  off  to  the  kit(4ien  :  aad  itith  tiM  laat  our  goose 
raBained  still  leaner  than  befcn^. 

The  goose  was  cursed.  There  was  plinnly  some  epell  hoi 
'Upon  it.  Otherwise  it  yrotM  hare  eaten  its  com.  VooM  hoye 
gorged  itself  like  any  otSier  decent  goose,'tlHitit  might  harebeen 
duly  coffined  in  a  dish,  or  sepulchred  in  paste.  Whereas,  with 
a -cynical,  sour  eye,  it  soared  its  ttrelvc  bivdiers  -and 'sisters  to 
.'^nmp  themeelves  for  the  Itnife,  eSoiCftUj  eachevrtag  the  fHnWal 
fHmoun  of  sage  Mid  -ooion.  Better  lifo  in  skin  aifd  bones' — 
tJWMgbt  the  geese — than  deatb-in  a  silver  'dish,  with  apples  and 
grary. 

"Take  this  wrefdi !  "  smii  t^  cook,  handtsg  over  the  goeee 
to  a  BoMier  on  gnard— for  in  Ifaiuo  days  live  sol£ers  ornamented 
the  gates  of  the  castle—"  take  the  devil,  for  devil  it  ia,  ainee 
'twiil  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  yet  seems  ftll  »he  stronger  for 
-  tfae  «Mrvation,— '■take  it ;  tear  it,  cot  its  t^at,  rend'it,  bum  it 
to  oilE^ers  ;  for  *tis  neither  meat  for  man  nOrbawk.  The  fieiid 
has  batched  it,  so  make  the  best  of  it."  With  thesewords,  the 
eook  passed  tbe  goose  by  the  neck  to  the  soldier  :  and  the 
.*arrior,  with  prophetic  nostril  ennffing  the  roasted  flesh  of  the 
deiiciouB  bird — for  a  lean  goose  to  a  duke,  is  a  goose  in  flesh  to 
■  a  dake's  poor  soldier — -drew  bis  wewpon,  and  smacking  bis  lips 
the  while,  w«s  as  about  to  fit  the  pohrt  of  his  sword  to  the  arteiy 
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of  his  future  dinner.  Whereupon,  the  goose  squinticg  at  the 
executioner — he  ssw  not  the  deep,  wise,  sad  expression  of  the 
bird — at  the  very  moment  that  the  steel  pricked  amidst  its 
feathers,  threw  np  its  left  wing  with  so  vehement  a  spasm,  that 
its  longest  pen  feather  cut  the  soldier's  eye  ;  and  with  a.  short 
yell  the  hero  dropt  the  hird. 

The  goose  took  a  short  Sight,  then  settled :  and  then  with  a  neck 
rigid  as  iron,  and  an  inaulting  hiBB,  defied  the  soldier.  Pricked 
by  scorn  and  a  dinner,  the  soldier — weapon  in  hand — approached 
the  goose.  Measuring  his  distance,  the  soldier  flung  his  sword 
about  him — aiming  at  the  goose's  neck  ;  but  the  goose,  nimble  as 
a  sparrow,  was  behind  him.  Again  the  soldier  cut ;  again,  and 
again.  He  might  as  well  have  hoped  to  cut  down  the  martens 
that — their  clay  homes  under  the  castle  arch — were  skimming 
backward-end  forward,  with  flies  to  their  little  ones. 

And  of  a  sudden  the  goose  gaggled  with  such  tremendous 
volume,  it  seemed  as  though. every  goose  on  land,  and  in  air,  wild 
and  tame,  had  sti'uck  into  instant  chorns.  TwiddleCbumb  Castle, 
with  its  foundations  deep  in  centuries,  shook  and  rocked  at  the 
sound  of  that  single  goose.  Every  shield,  and  every  breast-plate ; 
every  hit  of  martial  iron  in  the  armoury  rang,  as  though  struck 
with  inviaible  hammers.  Everybody  rushed  from  the  castle  and 
beheld  the  loan,  skeleton  goose,  witb  defying  neck  and  expanding 
wings,  daring  the  soldier. 

And  the  bird  seemed  to  grow  and  dilate  until  it  would  have 
covered  a  flock  of  farm-yard  geeae  of  our  degenerate  Uichaelmos. 
Its  grey  eyes  became  bright  as  sapphires  ;  and  its  quill  feathers, 
thick  at  tbe  roots  as  a  knight's  lance,  stuck  out  one  by  one — 
terrible  weapons.  Its  neck  grew,  and  thickened,  and  wreathed 
like  a  mighty  snake  ;  and  sinuous,  and  threatening,  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  snap  the  soldier  by  the  nose,  contemptuous  in 
ita  sudden  strength. 

Everybody  stood  aghast.  The  warder  of  the  castle — a  timid, 
pains-takrag  old  man — rang  the  alarum  bell ;  he  never  had  seem 
such  a  goose  before.  All  the  Twiddlothumbers  rushed  towards 
the  castle.  All  the  troops — in  those  days,  Twiddlethumb  had  a 
noble  garrison— assembled  under  arms  !  The  Duchess  de  Bobs  and 
her  ladies  watched  from  the  turret  and — and  still  the  goose, 
onabashed  by  the  company,  looked  defyingly  aronnd. 

"  A  boon,  most  mighty  Duke,  a  boon,"  cried  a  youthful  knight, 
falling  upon  both  his  knees  before  the  Duke  de  Bobi. 
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"  Sftoaoge,"  said  the  Duke,  for  he  knew  the  yearnings  of  eoriy 
koighthooil,  and  guessed  the  boon  demanded — "  Sausage,  take 
horse  and  arms, — the  hoon  is  thine." 

And  now  imagine  the  squire  of  Sanaage  lias  goue  to  rub  down 
and  saddle  and  bridle  his  master's  horse,  that  the  gallant  koight 
may,  with  bis  best  chivalrous  appetite,  attack  the  monster  bird. 


TOLERATION. 
AN    EASTERN    APOLOGUE. 

(/iiiitoftd/rom  Jtremy  Taylor.') 


The  shades  oF  eveniog  fell  nppn  the  land, 
And  Abraham  knelt  within  his  tent,  and  called. 
As  was  bis  wont,  upon  the  Holy  God. 

There  cwne  a  stranger  to  the  Patriarch's  tent, 
A  solitary,  weaiy  wayfarer, 
Years-atricken,  nunger-imitten,  travel-soil'd. 
And  prayed  and  said ;  "  Have  pity  on  the  poor, 
And  give  me  leave  to  rest  my  rinibs  awhile. 
And  cool  my  parcb'd  lips  feim  the  stranger  s  flask." 

And  Abraham  heard,  and  in  the  name  of  Him 
Who  in  One  Likeness  fashion'd  all  mankind. 
Went  forth  and  took  the  straneer  by  the  hand. 
And  brought  iiim  in,  and  gave  nint  bread  to  eat. 
And  fomiah'd  liini  with  water  from  his  flask. 

And  Abraham  ask'd  him  not  from  whence  he  came. 
Whither  he  ioumey'd,  or  what  name  he  bore, 
Bat  for  that  ne  was  weary  and  opprees'd 
With  toil  and  travail,  hungry  and  alhirBt, 
Besought  him,  saying ;  "  Sojourn  thou  with  me, 
And  in  my  tent  with  me  and  mine  abide. 
And  share  my  morning  and  my  mid-day  meal, 
That  v'heo  thou  art  refresh'd  and  satisned, 
Thou  may'st  proceed  rejoicing  on  Iby  way." 

Then  Abraham  tum'd  him  roond  about  awhile. 
And  fell  upon  his  face  and  pray'd  Ofaiis, 
And  call'd,  as  was  his  wont,  upon  his  Ood. 
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And  lo  I  the  stranger  rose  and  wenttiside, 
Nor  bent  the  knee,  nor  utter'd  prayer  nor  praise, 
But  tarn'd  his  eyes  towards  the  setting  sun, 
And  murmur'd  somethiag,  which  as  Abraham  heard, 
His  wrath  was  kindled,  and  he  sp^e  and  said : 

"  There  is  one  Qod  who  made  the  HaaTaaand  eaith. 
To  whom  alone  all  homage  should  be  paid  ; 
Him  shonld'st  thon  worship.  Him  should'st  thou  adore. 
The  stars  of  night,  the  san,  the  lirmament, 
Are  His,  and  formed  and  fashion'd  by  His  hand  : 
Why  call'st  thou  not  upon  Hia  name  with  me  1  " 

The  stranger  answer'd :  "Worship  thou  thy  God, 
Nor  in  thy  tent  will  1  blaspheme  his  name. 
But  /  have  never  learnt  to  pray  to  Hira  ; 
I  worship  not  with  thee,  noi  thon  with  me." 

Then  Abraham  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm. 
And  thrust  him  forth,  and  drove  him  from  his  tent,  ■ 
And  50  with  force  constriin'd  him  to  depart. 

And  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face  again, 
Aod  call'd  onoe  more  aloud  uf  on  bis  God. 

And  lo  !  a  voice  addresa'd  him  as  he  pra^d, 
"  0  Abraham,  Abraham !  "     Abraham  knew  the  voice. 
And  spake  and  anawar'd ;  "  Yea,.  Lord,  here  am  I." 

Then  said  the  Lord ;  "  Where  is  the  mBB  that  soaght 
For  food  and  shelter  in  my  servant's  tent— 
The  stranger  that  I  sent  to.  thee  to-night  1  " 

And  Abraham  answer'd  :  "  He  refused  to  call 
Upon  Thy  name,  and  worship  Thee  with  me, 
And  I  was  wroth,  and  sent  him  on  his  way." 

Then  said  the  Lord  :  "  Is  he  not  old  and  poor  1 
Have  /not  borne  with  him  these  hundred  years ) 
And  could'st  not  thou,  the  servant  of  my  choice. 
Bear  with  his  presence  for  a  single  night," 

F.L. 
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THE   KEEP-OUT   TAX. 

BT  PAII£  BELL. 

Teere  ia  nothing,  Sir,  you  tnil  admit,  bo  inatructire  and  im-  ' 
proTJng  as  some  experience  of  foreign  parts.  What  a  wonderM 
havoo  Cikn  a  few  days'  thoughtfal  ohBervation  of  our  neighbonre 
make,  among  ancient  enTios,  hatreds,  malices,  and  all  unckarita- 
hlenesses  !  How  can  it  set  right  Man's  Tocabulariee,  and  Woman's 
figures  of  speech  !  My  lame  Boy  and  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
week  in  Fans,  in  a  state  of  "  spiritual  increase  and  multiplication  " 
(as  I  once  heard  the  Rev.  Ozias  Cockle  deserihc  the  condition  of 
the  pew-holders  in  his  chapel)  hardly  to  he  weighed,  measured,  or 
sufficiently  admired  !  How  we  have  eaten  that  which  would  make 
the  hair  of  Halcyon  Row  (Miss  Le  Grand's  false  curls,  perhaps, 
excepted)  stand  on  end  ; — the  quantity  of  laughter  we  have  laugbed 
in  thealrea,  great  and  small ;  and  Uie  extent  to  which  we  have- 
been  laughed  at  by  paasera-by,  viaored,  shawled,  and  comforUred, . 
with  maaaes  of  black  hair  grown  on.  each  Boor  his  own  chin — how 
we  have  been  converted  to  the  Boots  of  the  Hue  Vlvimne,  and  the- 
glores  that  bloom,  primrose-like,  hard  by  the  little  fountain  in  the 
Roe  QreneUe  : — what  we  think  of  Monsieur  Ouizot's  sincerity  (a 
Schoolmaster  "very  much  abroad  "  of  late  years)  and  of  Abd-eli 
Eader's  chances  of  comfortable  residence  among  his  courteous 
enemies— the  attentions  paid  to  Us  at  Our  Embassy — and  other 
matters,  no  less  new  and  momentous,  will  appear  in  our  Book. 
For  since,  now-a-days,  an.  evening  tmd  a  morning  are  admitted 
to  qualify  a  man  for  laying  down  the  law,  as  largely  as  a  score  of 
years  did,  before  Wheatstone  was,  or  Bcun^l  railed,  bridged,  and. 
tomielled  Time  and  Space  into  mere  nothings — of  course  we  shall 
produce  ou*  "  Profound  View  of  Paria,": — including  a  prospect  of 
the  Destinies  of  Europe,  and  a  final  judgment  of  a  French  Art, 
Society,  and  /m-morals  ;  the  illostrations  to  be  executed  in  the  very 
first  s^le  of  Art,  from  dnwinga  by  etc.  etc.  etc.* — unless  clever 

*  At  tlie  request  of  my  Boj,  Sampfoa  BeU^  I  omit  predoe.  mention  of  him 
in  die  sboTs  text.  "  For,"  sa^  lie,  «  the  mtme.is,  just  now,  gu.rauch  befoi« 
tbe  public,  that  confusians  may  nsturtlly  be  expected  to  arise,     Aad 
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U.  Gftvami  speak  in  time  ;  and  open  the  intercoarae  h«  is  nnder- 
stood  to  be  anxious  to  maintain  with  England,  bj  illnstrating  ft 
vork  b;  one  of  its  popular  writers  ! 

You  wilt  judge.  Sir,  how  two  intelligent  persons,  somewhat 
boastful  in  their  new  enlightenment  and  a  trifle  impo?eriiihed  by 
shopping  in  PariB,  for  wives,  sisters,  and  other  she-creatures  at 
borne — are  disposed  to  receive  the  tidings  which  have  slapped  as 
on  the  face  (rather  say,  on  the  pocket),  shortly  after  touching 
Englidi  gronud.  So  The  Doke  chooses  that  we  are  to  hare  a 
Keep-OMt  Tax  t  Starvation  is  at  home,  Cholera  coroing^Scepti- 
cism  has  got  into  a  mitre  (arj  the  Doves  of  "  Our  Street  ")— a 
new  scion  of  Rojaltj  is  expected  to  spring  somewhere  about  Alt- 
Fools'  Day.  We  are  in  Misery,  Ruin,  Doubt,  Depression.  What 
then  ?  Let  us  get  up  a  smart  Scarlet  Fever,  by  way  of  making 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  women,  and  children,  easy  ! 

When  I  UrBt  heard  of  this  device,  I  was  irresistibly  and  whimsi- 
cally reminded  of  a  personage — partly  witty,  partly  crazy,  yet  all 
the  wliile  centrally  and  steadily  self-interested — under  whose  wing 
I  wintered  many  a  long  year  ago  :  one  of  those  eccentric  and 
random-  folks,  who  get  unexpected  privileges  by  strangely  impu- 
dent deeds,  and  make  words,  of  the  most  outrageous  licence, 
"pay"  as  the  saying  is: — tbewildest,  coarsest  woman  I  ever  knew; 
jet  whom  no  one  could  help  liking,  or  listening  to,  or  looking  for. 
How  she  had  managed  to  reduce  her  husband  into  a  stale  of 
puzzle-headed  submissivenesB,  to  ride  down  the  strong  wills  of  a 
crew  of  rough  sons,  and  the  individual  tastes  of  a  bevy  of  sprightly 
daughters — how,  ^ways  to  be  uppermost — always  in  a  bustle — 
ftlways  to  be  wide  awake  and  in  high  spirits — cannot  be  forgotten, 
even  unto  this  day,  in  the  families  of  Uie  very  Rats  and  Mice,  who 
harboured  behind  her  skirting-boards  !  Well :  on  one  oceasion,  at  a 
juncture  when  she  was  much  traversed  in  her  housewifery  by  the 
stupidity  and  laziness  of  her  "help"  (as  the  Americans  have  it): 
Urs.  Datidlcby  received  the  unwelcome  tidings  somewhere  about 
6  P.M.,  that  her  dear  misty  Lord  and  Master  was,  that  night, 
expected  from  Belfast,  with  four  Irish  gentlemen ;  who  wore  to 

whereu,  wc  would  chims  heartilj'  in  reUtionship  with  the  clever  three  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  bu  fathered  '  Jane  Ejre, '  and  the  other  two  prodnced  a 
pur  of  Brother- Novels  so  closely  Tesambling  the  same,  VbaX  it  wowd  be  hard 
to  point  out  B  difference — we  are  stiH  anions  to  av<ud  mistakes,  or  refrain 
from  ezcitiiig  false  expectations.  We  ore  what  we  are :  and  nolhing,  <w  ' 
nobody  dse."— P;  B. 
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eat,  drink,  and  be  lodged  in.  a  hoiisp,  already  as  full  as  a  ratbit- 
warren.  She  screamed  east,  she  acreamed  weat — she  sicore ;  being 
one  of  the  gentlewomen  I  have  known,  mlio  have  had  no  objection 
to  relieve  themselves  of  an  oath  (d ram utic ally,  be  it  noted,  and  out 
of  pure  jest,  or  bravado) — she  eoDared  Diet,  and  she  cuffed  Mar- 
gery and  Moll, — ahe  flew  up-staira  and  down-ataire, — stormed  in 
the  eella:-,  and  threw  open  every  garret-window  ;  without  in  the 
least  advancing  matters,  or  bringing  the  "  savf^es  "  (as  she  called 
them)  round  her,  to  the  slightest  practical  sense  of  the  four  spare 
bed?,  and  tlie  one  hot  supper.  At  length,  a  bright  thought  struck 
her.  "I'll  put  some  spirit  into  them,"  cried  the  half-crazy 
woman,  "  or  the  ■  ■  ■-  is  at  it."  "  Aad  so  " — was  used  to  con- 
clude the  narrator,  who  loved  to  praise  her  own  "  resource  " — "  and 
so,  my  dear,  I  made  them  get  one  of  Mr.  Dandleby's  old  hats, 
and  till  it  with  red  hot  cinders  :  and  we  set  it  down  in  the  courtyard, 
and  danced  round  it !  And  that  presently  set  matters  to  rights  j 
Lord  love  you  !  "  And  the  beds  were,  shaken  up  or  shaken  down, 
and  the  impossible  supper  was  in  the  oven  and  on  the  spit  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  "  and  everything  was  as  comfortable  as  you 
■ever  heai-d  of ! — People  must  have  life  put  in  them !  "  being 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  this  strange  story  of  one  among  the 
least  strange  of  Mrs.  -Dandleby's  deeds  and  darings. 

Well :  one  would  not  mind,  if  the  life  put  into  England  by  this 
arranging  of  new  fortifications,  Ais  furbishing  up  of  old  armour, — 
by  this  commissioning  of  Captain  Warner  with  his  Infernal  Shells, 
and  this  proposed  Knighthood  of  Professor  Schonbein,  whose  gun- 
cotton  Mifs  Le  Grand  opines,  can  convert  every  Anti-Gallic 
woman's  work-bos  into  her  own  separate  citadel — one  would  not 
mind,  I  Bay,  if  this  stir  and  hubbub  operated  upon  us  as  an  incen- 
tive, to  bo  quick  and  ready  in  setting  about  other  reforms  and 
economical  transactions,  But,  I  fear  that  whereas  we  may  dance 
erer  so  much  round  the  burning  cinders — no  putting  up  of  spare 
beds  ;  no  dressing  of  a  hot  supper  will  accrue  therefrom  !  Quite 
the  reverse.  I  fear  that  cunning  or  crack-brained  Legislation 
(and  the  two  are  as  nearly  allied  as  "  Great  Wit"  and  "  Mad- 
ness"} may  stand  in  the  way  of  our  providing  for  our  neighbours' 
accommodation  and  our  own  food! — Basinghall  Street  knoweth 
thatat  this  instant,  John  is  not  o/iiM  "Portunatus" — Bull :  no  Man 
with  a  [mrse  as  long  as  that  of  the  Railway  King  or  U.  de  Monte 
Christo  the  Prench  novelist,  or  the  Austrian  'Magnate  who  keeps 
as  many  shepherds,  as  our  greatest  owner  of  "  flocks  and  herda" 
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owns  sheep  I — Sorely  pinched  this  irinter,  hath  poor  3obn  been. 
— with  a  "  meat-clowea-and-fire  "  pinohiDg:  Mid  to  hlov  red 
hot  coala,  for  the  insane  purpose  of  maintaining  national  spirit, 
becomee  a'  coatly  dirersion,  when  the  hearth  by  which  "  Wife, 
Children,  and  Friends"  were  accustomed  to  Bit,  is  c<dd  ;  and  wh«i 
Un.  Peerjbingle'e  Uuaical  Kettle  is  silent,  for  want  of  fuel ! — I 
hop©  The  Duke  will  understand  that  I  really  have  no  spite  aguut " 
the  Army. — My  daii^t«n  are  welcMne  to  many  ColonelB  or  Cap- 
tains, (and  I  said  as  much  when  it  was  expected  that  Captiun  Long- 
shanks  was  going  to  propose  for  Louisa,  our  second,  to  the  great 
agitation  of  The  How!) — But  that,  in  a  time  of  peace,  CirilJans 
are  to  be  screwed,  that  the  Military  may  be  "  stuck  up,"  Beetas  to 
me  hard — thriftless — silly — and  by  no  means  to  be  endured 
witiiout  as  loud  a  ringing  of  the  Bell,  as  shall  be  heard 

From  low  St.  James'  up  to  high  St.  Paul's,:— 
from  Bow  to  Brentford  ! — ■ 

People  will  say  it  is  because  I  am  freah  from  Paria^I  don't 
care : — but  I  confess  to  a  general  principle  against  all  particular 
National  Antipathies !  Yet  I  was  bom  in  days,  when,  so  ofteii 
as  a  bottle  of  Port  Wine  was  set  on  my  father's  table  by  way  of 
treat,  (and  my  Father,  Sir,  was  not  a  rich  man)  a  full  glass  was 
sure  to  be  poured  out  for  little  Paul,  that  he  might  drink  "  de- 
struction to  o»r  bom  eaemiea,  the  French, !  "—and  when,  because 
one  of  my  sisters  was  taught  a  miaemble  smattering  of  their 
language, — poor  thing !  with  some  hnmble  hope  of  fitting  her 
out  to  earn  hor  own  bread  as  a  teacher  in  a  school, — the  old 
*'  Church  and  King"  Clergyman  under  whom  we  sat,  was  used 
to  speak  of  her,  as  "  a  young  person  who  had  lost  her  character  " — 
tilt  silenced  by  a  threat  of  Mr.  Justice  Anti-Slaudcr  in  the  Court 
of  Small  Defamations.— -And  0  !  dear,  to  think  of  the  coil  we  were 
kept  in  about  the  "invasion!" — Sir  Walter's  picture  in  "The 
Antiquary"  of  the  alarm  stirred  in  a  peaceftil  Scottish  town,  by 
the  burning  of  a  few  good-for-nothing  machines,  was  no  carica- 
ture. If  the  colliers  were  "out"  or  the  frame-work  weavers 
"off  work" — if  the  poor  folks,  whom  the  Mob-leaders  of  those 
days  deluded  with  "  Black  Dwarfe"  and  other  such  tnimpery  and 
unsettling  pubhcattons,  held  a  meeting  on  moor  or  meadow — "  the 
French  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  !  "  said  aD  good  subjects  of  good 
King  George  !  And  an  ingeniously  confused  belief  prevailed  that  > 
we  should  have  «  home  Reign  of  Terror  there  and  then :  "fitted  up ' ' 
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with  the  utmoet  disregard  <^  eomwiatee :  that  we  E&oiild  have 
RobespiM^s — Dantona — Charlotte  Cordays,  as  surelj  as  wo  bow 
have  the  lost  new  pattern  from  Lyons,  or  bonnet  from  the  Hue 
Vitietute — and  that  "  Bonej"  (as  he  was  elegantly  called)  would 
some  fine  day  bo  found  sitting  crowned  in  Windsor  Caatle,  as 
grand  as  King  Solomon,  with  tdl  "his  wives  and  eoncubrnes" 
ronnd  aiiout  him  1 — Eor  the  panic,  I  well  reeolloct,  ttiea  confosed 
history,  probability  and  person,  amongst  True  Britons,  Tery 
nearly  as  gloriously  as  the  ententt  cordimle  has  since  led  the  brave 
literBTy  French  to  confuse  onr  digwtaiies  and  Poets  whenever 
they  write  a  book  or  review  ;  making  onr  Lord  Mayor  banish 
Eean  to  America — iStr  Jobson's  daughter  interceding  ! ! — and 
asearing  the  wwM  that  ' '  Boz ' '  eome  years  ago  lost  hb  beaotifiil 
lady — the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Trollope  and  herself  the  autJxM'  of 
"Violet"  a  poem  sur  la  dame, — with  oth^  absurdities  as 
glaring  !— 

Well :    and  what    came  of  those  terriUe  and  menacii^  pre- 
paratitms, — in  days  when  quiet  counb'y  gentlemen 
— carrea  at  the  meal 
With  glore*  of  steel, 
And  draok  the  Ted  viae  llirou^  the  kehnet  barred — 
and,  in  bright  weather,  Fine-Eyes,  on  the  look-out — might  see 
afar  ofF,  like  a  clump  of  sea-gulls,  the  white  sails  of  the  Boulogne 
Flotilla  "i     The  ruin  of  many  a  good  English  digestion  for  life  : 
owing  to  its  owner  being  brought  up  to  eat  his  meals  in  a  daily 
panic  ;  a  great  increose  in  the  consumption  of  guns  and  pipe-clay, 
and   gray  and   scarlet   cloth  ;  much   foolish   fear — much   foolish 
bravado— bnt  no  la-Come  (of  die  French!).     Yet  that  was  in 
war  time,  wlien  their  need  was  the  sorest ;  and  their  appetites 
the  keenest! — There/ore  now,  when  wo  are  at  peace,  the  busy 
old  Dnic  wants  to  get  up  the  panic  again, — to  give  a  filhp  to  the 
gun  trade  :  to  bid  the  pipe-clay  morchants  sing  for  joy  ;  because 
the  pence  might,  by  Aii's  interventiou,  bo  broken  :  and  then — and 
then — Fate  and  Lady  Londonderry  only  know  what  might  happen 
in  May  Fair  (tlie  Jesuits  have  got  a  fine  chapel  there  in  the  Farm 
Street  Mews  already  ! )  if  the  French  got  so  far ! 

[1  should  have  said  that  to  see  "  The  Duke  "  (tfraid  in  times 
like  these  (even  on  the  strength  of  the  pleasant  story  current,  of  My 
Lord  Foreign  Secretary  having  a  plan  of  the  meditated  /«-come  of 
■the  French  in  his  pocket)  v:as  strange  ;  but  I  find  that  this  way 
of  putting  my  argument  raises  such  a  storm,  being  considered  as ' 
r2 
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(liereapect  of  onr  Warrior's  absolute  wisdom,  that  I  bave  with- 
drawn the  paragraph  :  as  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  duly  apprize  the 
Printers.] 

But  now,  do  the  Trench  really,  so  eagerly  desire  to  come  down 
npon  us.  like  a  tribe  of  Dragons  of  Wanlley  ?  Or  is  it  not  that 
our  Army  overrates  the  power  of  their  Army,  and  misconceiveB 
ill  humour  to  he  a  fair  representation  of  the  feelings  of  our  horn 
enemies  ?  These  are  questions  difficult  to  answer  :  even  by  me, 
who  hare  just  been  a  week  in  Paris,  and  seen  our  "  Hamlet " 
applauded  by  the  eons  of  people  who  eat  frogs  and  worship 
Voltaire  !  But  neither  can  I  conceire  The  Duke  to  be  a  very 
fair  witness.  Is  it  not  natural,  and  human,  and  beautiful,  that  the 
old  Warrior  shall  dream  of  his  military  glories  all  the  more  fondly  ; 
l)ecanae,  every  day,  military  glory  (Thank  Goodneas,  Captain 
Longsbanks  does  not  hear  me  ! )  is  more  and  more  at  a  discount 
among  the  Continental  nations,  in  the  settlement  of  th^  quarrels  ? 
Far  be  it  from  me,  directly  or  indirectly  to  mock  at  the  dreams 
of  one,  who  haa  done  hie  land  good  service :  and  who  will — so  long 
as  he  has  a  tongue  to  speak  withal — speak  honestly ;  be  the 
honesty  ever  so  prejudiced.  But  does  onr  Hero- Worship  go  to  the 
length  of  compelling  na  to  receive  the  words  of  any  man  as 
oracular,  when  Time  is  presenting  us  new  facts,  new  combinations, 
apparently  calling  for  new  methods  of  treaty  and  self-assertion  in 
the  adjustment  of  rexed  questions  ?  Dare  one  say,  in  the  face  of  a 
regiment  of  Drawcansirs,  longiog  to  be  "  up  and  at !  "  somebody 
or  something,  that  the  very  conditions  of  the  Art  of  War  have 
been  changed  by  Intercourse  and  Science  since  the  Lord  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye  bent  his  sword  into  a  spade  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
finest  collection  of  dahlias  in  Berkshire  ?  Thus,  at  least,  they 
tell  ns  at  Woolwich  ; — irrespectively  of  what  our  Civil  Senses 
cssure  us  must  ho  the  result  in  combination  of  the  scientific 
discoveries  not  even  attempted  in  the  daya  of  Waterloo :  when 
Belgium  had  no  railwaya,  and  Boulogne  no  Captain  Smithetts, 
and,  Dover  no  Electrical  Telegraphs  !  But  the  blustering,  bnst- 
ling,  and  bristling  Vocabulary  of  the  Soldier  seems  to  have 
undergone  small  revision. 

Let  me  ask  another  question — what  will  the  moneyed  men  of 
France  say  to  the  Invasion  of  England? — that  middle  class, 
which  has  been  arising  and  consolidating  itself  for  the  last  seven' 
teen  years,  and  is  now  In  a  condition  to  make  its  voice  heard  even 
amid  the  fan/aronnade  of  the  loudest  Anti-British  Trumpeter, 
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who  ever  dreamed  himself  scaling  the  walla  of  Dover  Castle,  or 
Bitting  on  the  top  of  tho  Pavilion  at  Folkestone,  and  boastfully 
blowing  "Here  we  are!"  Do  the  citizens  of  Paris, — do  tho 
tnanufoctiiiiirs  of  the  South  realSy  count  the  dajs  till  they  are 
sitting  at  case  in  our  English  farm-houses  ;  aod  showiog  the 
— ahem  !  civilities — of  Conquerors  to  mv  Mrs.  Bell  and  our  three 
daughters  ?  Are  they  such  bad  accountants,  think  yon,  as  never 
— in  case  of  such  a  speculation  laid  before  them — to  have  totalled 
the  expenditures  of  money— hhod— odium— DEFEAT  ?  I  do 
not  think  much  of  them  as  men  of  businefs,  I  own.  Their  idea  of 
ohliqation  seems  to  me  ciii-ioua.  Monsieur  Ilyncinthe  will  call 
Monsieur  Uyppolito  "  a,  liar,"  (I  am  afraid  not  without  cause),  and 
frantic  duellists  as  both  are, — albeit  the  one  is  a  Silk,  and  the 
other  a  Wine-Mcrcbant. — the  imputation  Imrdly  breeds  a  common 
quarrel.  They  are  noisy,  unpunctuai — given  to  laying  a  fussy 
stress  on  some  totally  unimportant  detail :  and  overlooking  that 
great  pi'inciplc  of  affairs,  which,  by  combining  Promptitude, 
System,  and  Order,  carries  our  Liverpool  Merchants  and  our 
London  Tradesmen  tlirough  such  pressiires,  accumulations,  and 
emergencies.  But  I  do  not  conceive  them  stupid  in  the  matter 
of  self-interest.  While  I  cannot  recognise  their  code  of  morals, 
I  greatly  admire  their  ingenuity  and  acuteness.  Except  their 
money-bags  load  the  War-Train  or  ballast  the  Steamers  that 
are  to  bring  "  g'  ^3ool)lfa"  over  (just  as  droll  Dick  Doyle  has 
seen  them) — the  train  cannot  start,  the  boats  not  baffle  ouir 
Harbour-masters'  eyes.  And  will  they  consent  to  the  entangle- 
ment, the  confusion,  the  throwing  back  of  every  public  enter- 
prise for  such  an  uncertain  issue  ?  I  imagine  not, — though  The 
Duke,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  class  is  large,  thinks  other- 
wise :  or  is  said  to  think  otherwise,  by  those  who  imagine  that 
the  glory  of  his  name  will  carry  down  whatsoever  waste  or  folly 
they  may  choose  to  recommend. 

Onco  more, — though  in  small  points  of  manners,  taste,  iic.  &c. 
Jm.,  tlie  French  know  England  little  better  than  they  did  when 
Madame  do  Bonfflers  ordei'ed  hot  rolls  and  butter  to  be  served 
up  in  the  middle  of  a  magnificent  dinner,  to  do  honour  to 
OUT  barbarous  Britons  who  were  at  table — as  regards  "  the 
Bnbstantials,"  our  real  value  and  position  are  better  under- 
stood than  formerly.  The  filthy,  demoralised  crew,  who  prowl 
about  Paris,  with  designs  on  everybody's  pocket,  would  of  course 
like  to  conre  hero  :  just  as  they  would  like  to  break  into  the  round 
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room  at  the  Cafi  de  Paris,  and  eat  tbo  dinner  wluch  "  Monuenr 
Bell"  haa  ordered  for  two! — or  to  etenl  Mademoiaello  Rachel's 
diamondg  :  or  to  add  to  their  poaseBsions  in  any  like  legitimate 
fashion.  And  their  disregard  of  life  (their  own  inclusire)  is 
hideous  [  What  matters  it  being  knocked  on  the  head,  if,  firet,  one 
has  enjojed  an  hour  of  riot  and  plunder  ? — So  too,  the  jonmalists, 
nho  lore  aensationa,  periods,  &c.  inc. — and  have  little  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain  from  the  restless  and  demoralised  folk  who  hire 
thern,* — have  no  objection,  on  paper,  to  fancj  orgies  here,  bum- 
ingg  there — Queen  Victoria  on  her  niMTOW-bonea — and  Prince 
Albert  hidden  behind  a  pile  of  bad  pictnres  in  the  Private  apart- 
ments ! — Such  a  tableau  never  fails  to  produce  its  effect :  being 
moreover  very  eaaiij  to  get  mt :  few  matters  making  so  tawdry 
a  show,  at  so  small  a  cost,  as  National  Hate  and  Spirit  I — Bat  aU 
this  boasting,  look  jon,  is  indulged  on  the  other  ride  of  the  watM'. 
Bring  the  sauciest  of  Qauls  away  from  his  own  win  ordinaire  and 
his  own  feuilleton  :  air  him  for  one  hour  on  thia  bank  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  change  of  note  you  shall  hear,  is  worthy  of  even 
the  attention  of  "  The  Duke  or  The  Duke'a  Kin."  I  have  seen 
the  charm  of  our  "  respectability  "  work,  with  too  sure  and  con- 
stant an  effect  (the  most  potently  among  those  who  have  laughed 
the  loudest)  to  doubt  its  influence.  Our  plunnesa,  our  probity, 
our  belief  in  "  home  and  hearth,"  vhatever  be  our  differences  of 
political  creed  or  sectarian  dogma, — all  that  makes  up  that  won- 
derful and  uotranslateable  thing,  called  "  cow^*,"— strike  no  one 
more  than  the  French  stranger  in  England,  be  be  commercial 
traveller :  or  diplomatist ;  or  mere  voyager  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment. He  laughs  at  our  dtdlness ;  our  climate  kills  him  (just  as 
if  there  were  no  fogs,  nor  tpear-tharp  winds  in  Paris)  and  that 
whidi  our  climate  spares,  he  will  tell  you  our  cookery  finishea  ! 
But  yon  will  rarely,  I  will  venture  furUier — you  will  never — hear 
him,  when  once  here,  question  our  power,  our  worth ;  our  readiness- 

*  Hare  igiin,  I  am  warned,  bj  my  Boy,  tlut  I  nwy  be  tliou^t  presamiDg 
on  our  week.'s  knowledge  of  P&ria,  to  lay  down  the  Uw  in  x  manner  more 
decided  than  becoming.  But,  in  ^ia  (Bupposiog  it  proved)  I  only  use  modem 
travetlera'  privilege.  To  know  a  country  from  long  residence — aa  Sydney 
Smith  aud  of  readitig  a  book  before  reviewing  it-—"  creates  a  prejndice."' 
Your  tonriBt  is  now  known  to  posaws  a.  cZairro^oiKe,  makiiig  him,  at  lowtf 
u  accurate  and  trust- worthy' a  witness,  as  the  PoDghkeepsie  gentleman  who 
haa  absolutely  got  bis  New  Erangele  printed  in  London  !— Let  any  gentle- 
man who  can,  prove  me  to  be  in  the  wrong  about  the  jonnulista  and  men  oC 
btnaegg  in  Paria. — P.  B. 
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tc  sink  ali  nuDor  differencee  wLen  needful,  in  a.  general  resistance 
against  tUat  which  la  not  ttidurable.  Too  often  have  I  showB 
ftbout  the  foreigner :  the  sUange,  gaunt,  uneasy  American, — 
the  tiresome,  hungrj,  GFerniaa,  alvays  given  to  find  some  mystical 
aad  inner  meaning  ia  tLe  wrong  place — the  impuleive,  and  some- 
witat  eia^»'ated  Italian — t«o  often  have  I  noted  the  impression 
produced  upon  those  by  the  sights  we  have  to  show,  and  the  sights 
we  have  not  to  show, — to  doubt  that  the  effect  of  England  upon 
a  Frenchman,  he  he  ever  bo  flippant,  ever  bo  volatile,  ever  so 
infallible, — is  generaJIy  more  heuta^inff,  than  upon  any  other 
guegt  who  lands  on  "Albion's  shores."  He  may  not  hko  it: 
but  I  cannot  help  fancying  it,  to  be  as  often  sedative,  as  stimu- 
lant, in  its  results.  Monsieur  Alexander  Dumas  himself,  the 
sublimest  professor  of  the  Noble  Art  of  Gasconade  extant,  would 
hardJy  colly  his  spirits  to  the  point  of  believing  in  a  successful 
invaMon  of  Elngland, — when  g<Hng  donrn  the  Pool,  to  eat  bis 
whitebait,  with  B.  D.  J.  T.  and  other  brilliant  and  successful 
authors  of  Englaad, —  not  forgetting  of  course,   jour  humble 

B^TUlt  ! 

Since  Trade  began,  we  Pedlars  and  Packmen,  have  been 
credited  with  uune  knowledge  of  our  own  and  our  nughboura' 
popular  humours — and  I  am  therefore  only  apeaking  according  to 
"my  order,"  wlten  I  assert  my  belief  that  the  effect  of  all  this 
travelling  to  and  Iro  does  not  pass  "  like  a  summer  cloud" — or 
linger  like  t^t  which  is  to  bur^t  in  storm  and  lightning  1  Common 
Sense  and  Justice  have  more  to  do  in  the  administration  of  Europe, 
thatt  they  had.     The  inoonvenienoe  of 

Bftm  bkrad  like  water  poand,  fkir  bomea  fbriwn, — 
is  allowed  to  be  weighed :  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  military 
glory  and  distinction.  And  thongh  the  fn-come  and  Eeep-ont  tax 
may  be  passed,  for  aught  I  know,  ere  this  important  document  be 
printed — methinks  the  additional  burden,  and  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations, in  conjunction,  will  hardly  be  super-imposed,  without  an 
expression  of  distaste  more  universal  than  the  alarm  excited  by 
The  Duke's  letter.— And  to  this  chorus— let  General,  Captain,  , 
Colonel,  Major,  Comet,  et«.  etc.  etc.  etc.  fi-et  as  they  please — 
must  our  Statesmen,  more  and  more,  lend  an  attentive  ear. — They 
mutt  learn  that  our  National  Soul  of  Bravery  is  not  to  be  kept 
alive,  by  pinching  and  starring  our  National  Body  ;  that  the 
French  are  not  to  be  "  barred  out,"  by  measnres  crippling  ou^ 
resonrees,  and  comp<^ing  the  best  among  us  to  become  absenten 
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A  few  worda  mcire,  nnd  I  sball  have  dispoEed  of  mj  "  tedious- 
neas."  There's  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  Keep-out 
eystem  merits  coosidoration.  When  is  to  come  the  end  of  con- 
cession to  clasB-panics  ?  Our  Bed  Coats  ure  to  be  multiplied  m 
terroreta  of  the  Red  Pantaloons  of  the  French.  Well  and  good  : 
but  there  is  a  black  squadron  of  ghostly  men,  in  whom  Uiss 
Weak  and  Mrs.  Blackadder  put  their  tinist,  and  hundreds  of  their 
brothers  and  cotisins,  too — more's  the  pity! — men  nurtured  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  "  Holy  Poker,"  swollen  with  manna  distilled 
by  "  The  Fiery  Furnace,"  and  who  can  toil,  to  a  hair,  the  number 
of  bristles  on  The  Great  Beast,  who  go  lower  than  our  military 
alarmists  : — and  forbid  England  to  let  in  not  merely  Red  Fiknta- 
loons,  but  Red  Stockings,  also.  No  Frenchmen  !  No  Popish  spies 
from  Rome  !  The  descendants  of  Miggs  (who  married  at  a  period 
later  than  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  *'  Barnahy  Rudge") 
are  numerous,  blatant,  and  very  ready  to  shoulder  their  guns 
against  Idoiators,  at  a  moment  s  warning.  Week  after  week. 
May  after  Uay,  their  Kettled rummies  and  Poundtexts  are  thump- 
ing their  cushions  to  the  "Lutheran  Rant,"  or  filling  lilxeter 
Hall  with  invective  violence  enough  to  poison  Pius  the  Ninth  from 
this  distance  ;  if  the  vicinity  of  his  loving  friends  the  Jesuits  had 
not  caused  that  good  man  so  to  have  case-hardened  himself  upon 
anodynes,  that  arsenic  tea  (Miss  Le  Grand  says)  would  do  him  no 
more  harm  than  any  other  stomachic — while  the  Irish  Me  Furys, 
and  O'Thunders,  and  Fitz-Bloods,  in  copes  and  dalmatics,  are 
inculcating  from  the  altar  an  Hibernian  mode  of  resisting  their 
"  in-come  '  tax — to  wit,  by  keeping-out  the  Saxon,  while  they 
are  glorifying  themselves  on  the  increase  of  tram-roads,  because 
the  rails,  when  torn  up,  will  make  "iligant  "  pikes  :  and  the  loco- 
motives scatter  as  much  terror  among  their  foes  and  oppressors, 
as  so  many  elephants  might  do,  drunk  with  arrack  made  by  Ranee 
or  Rajah,  impatient  of  Mother  Company's  soldiers  in  Eastern  plain 
or  city.  What  do  we  English  say  to  ^ia?  Are  wo  not  shocked 
at  their  folly  ?  disgusted  at  their  ferooiona  animosity  ?  wiping  our 
mouths  on  the  spotless  handkerchief  (a  white  flag)  of  Peace  ;  and 
quoting  many  placid  texts  from  the  New  Testament  of  Good  Will? 
How  patient! — how  enlightened! — what  an  advancement  on 
by-gone  times  of  party  rage  !  Why,  so  it  would  be  ;  if  it  only  went 
throughout!  But  some  of  us  want  to  bar  the  door  against  the 
French,  and  some  against  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  some  against  the 
Americans  ;  and  the  West  Indiana  tell  ua  to  keep  out  ereiybody  but 
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themBclves.  Every  band  of  aged  gentlen 
to  te  encouraged  to  have  their  owi 
Bcarlet  cloth,  fur  tfao  defence  of  their  own  rights  and  privilegcE  g — 
squalling,  nerertheless,  as  loud'  as  old  women,  only,  cad  squall,  if 
they  are  to  pay  for  a  penny  spent  in  tlie  defence  of  any  other  Tabby. 
So  Miss  Partington  will  have  broken  bottles  and  rusty  nuls  on  her 
own  garden  wall — hut  if  Miss  Frcttabit  chooses  to  hem  round  her 
pleaaauDce  with  similar  defences,  ahe  is  pronounced  to  be  "doting; — 
a  bad,  malicious  neighbour  ;  wanting  to  hurt  everybody  before  they 
look  at  ber !  "  and  the  like  !  Dine  out  for  a  month  in  London,  and 
you  shall  become  profoundly' and  practically  convinced,  that  never 
were  we  English  so  utterly  defenceless  on  every  side  as  now. 
Beggared — insulted — our  morals  destroyed — our  foundations  sapped 
— our  public  men  deaf  to  the  oppeala  of  public  spiiit  or  privote 
virtue — wc  are,  in  short,  just — where  we  were  one  hundred  years 
ago  ;  when,  Horace  Walpole,  from  his  own  secretaire  in  Strawberry 
Hill,  issued  his  witty  and  doleful  prophecies  about  our  decline  and 
the  approaching  triumph  of  our  ill-wishera;-— and  then  turned  away 
with  a  distracted  heart  to  buy  a  new  bit  of  china,  or  to  cheapen  a 
Faithome  print  or  a  Petitot  enamel !     So  you  see  .... 

But  here  's  Major  Longshankd,  as  proud  as  a  peacock  on 

the  promotion,  which  enables  him  again  to  ask  me  for  "  my  second 
treasure— his  dearest  Louisa."  Well,  perhaps  a  step  in  the  Army 
may  not  be  so  bad  a  thing  after  all ;  whether  the  French  in-cortie 
is  touched  by  it  or  not ! 

Valeatine'a  Day,  '4n. 
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Eaely  doctors  and  chyraists  believed  in  the  great  curative 
and  social  virtue  of  hanging  the  subject ;  for  they  obtained  by  the 
process  mysterious  powers  of  sympathy  operative  upon  the  su&ring 
world  at  large.  The  Magnetich  Cure  of  Wounds  is  thus  pro- 
foundly treated  by  the  learned  Doctor  Van  Helmont.*  The  curious 

*  A  Ttmary  of  Paradoxt*.  The  M»giietick  Care  of  Wounds :  The 
Nativity  of  Tart&r  in  Wine  :  The  Image  of  God  in  Mbd.  Written  oriran- 
ally  hy  Joh.  Bapt.  Van  Helmrmt,  and  Translated,  IlluBtrated,  and  Am^iled 
by  Widter  Cborleton,  Doctor  in  Fhyaick,  and  Fhyeiciui  to  tha  lata  King. 
London,  Fleet-street,  at  the  sign  of  Ifae  Turii's  head,  16fi0. 
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unguent  that,  by  magnetic  sympathy,  cured  wounds,  had  for  one 
of  its  prime  iugredieute  the  vtn»i,  or  "  moss  "  growing  upon  the 
skull  of  a  hanged  man.  How  this  moss  is  produced,  the  erudite 
Croclonius  has  set  forth  at  large.  Por  he,  according  to  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who,  be  it  underatood,  rejects  the  theory — 

"  AfSrms  tliU  the  Uma,  or  mosa,  is  to  be  selected  ODly  from  tlie  sliolle  of 
sudi  as  h&Ts  been  banged.  Of  which  his  own  uid  grossly  erroneouB  inven- 
tion inquiring  a  reason,  he  bUielies  not  foolishly  to  imagine  that  in  strangula- 
tion  the  vUai  rpiriti  violently  t«trcat  into  the  gliuli,  sjid  here  constantly' 
sbrond  themselTCB  for  wnK  time,  nntil  tbe  moss  Hb>ll,  nnder  the  open  canopy 
of  the  air,  grow  np,  and  pm«^  the  trania'm.  Par»celsuB  hatii  expneaaly 
taugbt  the  contrary ;  and  by  mnlUplied  e^ierience  we  are  conttnned  th^ 
Vsaea  gathered  from  skulla  of  such  who  hoie  been  6raten  on  the  viheel,  is 
in  virtue  mo  tohit  inferior  to  that  of  men  strangled  with  a  halter.  For  truly 
from  animals  there  is  not  drawn  tbe  qninteesmce  (in  reg&rd  the  joincipal 
and  pamraouQt  eBsence  peridieth  together  with  the  influent  spirit,  and  b&)  . 
but  only  the  virtue  mumial ;  that  is,  tbe  originary,  impUntate,  and  confer- 
meotate  spirit  safely  remaioing,  and  in  an  obacure  vitality  surviving  in 
bodies  exdnct  by  violence," 

.  Van  Helmont  is  so  far  an  opponent  to  the  practice  of  hanging, 
inasmuch  as  he  believes  that  breaking  on  tbe  wheel  will  serre 
society  equally  well.  We  doubt  not,  that  even  in  these  days,  there 
are  stern  sticklers  for  the  morally  medicinal  properties  of  the 
gallows,  who  would,  neyer^ieless,  be  content  to  forego  the  neces- 
sity of  strangulation ;  would  entirely  give  up  the  gibbet,  if  duly 
indemnified  by  the  re-ioatitution  of  the  wheel.  The  "  moss  " — 
the  medicinal  "moss" — that  grows  from  legal  killing  being 
assured  to  them  in  as  plentiful  a  crop  from  tho  mutilat«d  as  from 
the  etrangled — the  advocates  of  hanging  would,  with  the  saga- 
cious Van  Helmont,  gather,  for  the  good  of  society,  the  aforesaid 
moss  of  "the  wheel,"  as  in  virtue  no  whit  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tree. 

And  there  is  no  superstition,  no  emptiness,  no  mere  wind  of 
pedantry  in  all  this  ?  Certainly  not.  There  is  nothing  diabolic 
— nothing  superBtittous,  in  compounding  moss — -the  periwig  of  a 
dead  cranium — with  other  ingredients,  for  the  perfect  restorataoa 
of  the  wounded.  Tbe  hurts  of  society  are  so  admirably  cured  by- 
it,  that,  as  the  Doctor  says,  elsewhere,  "  noUiing  but  a  handsome 
cicatnce  remains."  Besides,  tho  apothecary  being  licensed  to 
deal  in  this  moss,  with  otiier  awful  simples,  the  state  becomes 
partioept  mrtuti*.      Van  Helmmt — with  upnised  eyebrowi — ' 

"Bat  I  beseech  yen,  what  of  H^uxtilioa  bath  lb  umarj/  imgrtmtt 
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whetlier  because  it  ia  oompomided  of  the  iiioBi,hlaod,inaiDy,BDd  fot  of  nuuit 
AIiu  I  the  phj-aiciui  uses  theee  inofTenEively,  imd  to  tliis  purpose  tlie  ^lotlie- 
cary  ia  licensed  Co  sell  ttiem.  Or,  perchajice,  because  th^  manner  of  using 
and  applying  the  medicine  is  Dew  to  yon,  nnaccustomad  to  the  volgar,  bat 
admirable  Co  both ;  must  the  effect  tberefore  lie  satuiica]  1  Sabdue  your 
pas^on,  and  calm  your  rage,  ere  long  you  shall  be  more  fully  satisfied." 

And  YftD  Helmont,  wltli  the  eweet  compIaceDcj  of  tlie  orer- 
learned,  thus  proceeds  to  give  his  dispntanta  aatlsfaction  : — 

"  You  smile,  becanse  Goclenius  chooaes  for  an  ingredient  into  tbe  wigmvt, 
that  mo3B  only  which  ia  gathered  off  the  aliull  of  amon  of  three  letters.  {Fur: 
thief.} 

"  Nor  in  this  truly  is  there  any  ground  for  yonr  conjecture,  that  in  the 
herb  there  lies  a  snake  in  ambusli,  any  vun  touch  of  superstition  couched. 
For  if  a  Jesuit,  put  to  death  by  strangulation,  or  any  other  kind  of  martyr- 
dcmi,  be  left  tub  die,  in  an  obedient  position  to  receive  the  influence  of  the 
atua,  yet  his  head  wilt  yield  the  pajas  crop  of  mOHs,  equivalent  in  use,  and 
equally  ripe,  with  the  bead  of  a  thief  ;  since  the  aeminalily  of  tJie  moBs  drops 
down  from  Heaven  upon  Mount  Calvary.  For  sometimes  there  distila  t, 
frothy  dew,  wtuch  is  caUed  Aurora  ;  and  after  that^  a  more  tenacious  viadd 
mudhige  deeconds,  which  ia  called  tpenaa  liderum  ;  sometimes  the  Heavens 
have  showered  down  clouds  of  frogs,  spiders,  locusts,  and  other  such  insects, 
which  in  their  descent  became  solid,  tangible,  and  vital  substances  ;  in  oilier 
monntainoua  places  the  prodigious  clouds  have  rained  milk  and  also  blood  ; 
A^uently  also  IheA;  is  found  lying  upon  stones  and  bones  a  white  bituminous 
matter,  sweat  from  the  celestial  oibs,  which  tmiis  info  moss.  This  candid 
BubBlance,  in  same  places,  where  it  petrifies  and  ia  changed  into  stone, 
induces  a  crustaceouB  sut^e  or  parget  upon  stones  ;  in  other  places  it 


Tliere  is,  in  tho  commencement  of  this,  a  very  Bhort-comiiig 
compliment  to  tbe  Jesuit.  Be  it  remembered,  it  is  not  necee- 
sary  for  the  Jesuit  to  be  a  tiiief :  a  simj^  Jeeait,  iritb  fingers 
untainted  of  hia  neighbour's  goods,  is  all  that  is  necessaiy  :  he  is 
at  once  eWated  by  bi»  order  to  t^  rank  of  rtdtber,  nithout  once 
cr^ng  staad,  or  iusinuatiDg  his  palm  into  aaother  man's  pocket. 
In  A  word,  a  mere  Jesuit,  for  the  growth  of  the  medicinal  mose,  is 
at  once  as  good  as  a  thief.  But  wbcrefore — aiter  the  lapse  of  even 
two  hundred  yean,  we  are  ooropelled  to  ask  tb»  question — where- 
fore is  the  Jesuit  no  better  than  tJte  thief?  When  we  reflect 
npoQ  tbe  fertility  of  the  Jesuit  head  ;  when  we  know  that  all 
history,  that  every  travelled  land,  fiinee  the  time  of  Loyi^  bears 
witness  of  tha  rich  tuid  toenung  soil  of  the  Jesuit  cranium ;  we  are 
disappointed  to  find  that  when  ttie  Jesuit  is  strangled,  his  head  will 
only  yield  "  the  same  crop  of  moss,  eqniv^nt  in  use,  and  equally 
ripe,  with  the  head  of  a  thief."  Ignatius  Iioyola  himself  is  then- 
of  no  more  value  than  Jack  Sbeppard.     This,  we  think,  a  harS 
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and  grudging  raloation  of  tlie  ripeness  and  riilue  of  the  head  of 

the  dder  brotherhood. 

The  vegetatiye  principles  of  tlie  moss  are  quietened  by  the 
iafluciice  of  the  stars.  Mercury  must  look  down  with  especial 
benignity  upon  the  pendent  skull  of  his  votary  of  "  three  letters." 
The  astral  principles  operating  upon  the  latent  moss,  have  done 
much,  avoucheth  Van  Ilelmont :  for — ■ 

"  By  these  tlie  prudent  have  attempl«d  sad  nchieved  man;  notable 
defligns ;  and,  indeed,  they  being  enriched  with  the  fftYonr  Bod  cooUnnai 
influence  of  the  Heavens,  vont  not  the  ground  and  foundation  of  excellent 
and  generous  facilities.  The  muss  therefore  of  a  scull,  «nce  it  hath  received 
its  seminality  from  Ihe  celestial  orba,  but  its  mutrix,  conception,  and  incre- 
ment frvm  the  mumial  and  medulluy  subatancc  of  the  skull  of  man  ;  it  is 
no  miracle,  that  it  hath  obtained  excellent  astral  and  maguetical  virtues,  Star 
transcending  the  common  lot  of  vegetables  ;  although  herbs  also,  in  the 
capacitj  of  herbs,  have  their  peculiar  magnetisms  :  I  will  insert  an  observa^ 
tion  of  my  own  :— A  certain  soldier  of  a  noble  extraction,  wore  a  little  loci; 
of  the  moss  of  a  man's  skull,  finely  enclosed  betwixt  the  skin  and  flesh  of  his 
head  ;  who,  in  friendship  interceding  betwixt  two  brothers,  tliat  were  fighting 
a  mortal  duel,  imfortunately  received  so  violent  a  blow  with  a  sword  on  his 
head,  tliat  he  immediately  fell  to  the  eartb.  With  which  lilow  his  bat  and 
hair  were  cut  through,  as  with  an  incidon  knife,  even  to  the  skin  ;  but  he 
escaped  without  the  smallest  wound  or  penetration  of  the  sliin.  I  need  not 
anticipate,  yourselves  may  without  muidi  difficulty  guess,  to  what  cause  the 
guard  of  the  skin  may  be  justly  ascribed." 

Of  course,  to  the  Usnea;  the  moss  of  the  ekul!  of  n  thief, 
hanged  and  left  suh  dio  ! 

Had  phrenology  ohtaiued  ia  the  days  of  Van  Helmont,  he 
,  would,  no  douht,  have  improved  the  science^as  the  phrase  goes — 
with  wisdom  profound,  imaginative.  We  should  then  have  had  ft 
peculiar  moss  for  every  phrenological  development :  and  every 
moss  produced  —  according  to  GocleniuH — hy  the  vital  spirits 
violently  retreating  into  the  skull^would  have  carried  some 
distinct  and  peculiar  virtue,  curative  of  some  distinct  moral 
malady.  The  moss  of  acquisitiveness,  "finely  enclosed  hetwist 
the  skin  and  flesh  "  of  the  hand,  might  have  cured  a  constitutional 
lightness  of  finger.  And  so  with  the  moss,  tufting  every  other 
organ,  and  growing,  in  distinct  patches  and  colours  upon  the 
skull,  like  many-coloured  moss  upon  the  knobs  of  an  apple-tree. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  suggest  the  variety  of  moss — of  various 
moral  and  medicinal  virtue — with  which  Van  Helmont  would  have 
adorned  his  hortut  ticcut,  conld  he  have  culled  the  umples  by  the 
lunar  light  of  phrenology. 
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The  translator  of  Van  Helmont's  book — the  learned  Doctor 
Charleton — is  addressed  in  yersea  commendatoi'y  of  his  labour,  by 
Thomas  PhJlpots,  who  has,  at  least,  one  couplet  of  very  pretty 
quaintnesa  : — 

"  We  're  now  convinced,  that  aympntliies  combine. 
At  distonce  ;  that  diBpersed  mummies  twine  ; 
That  nature,  on  one  tiring,  lUe  coupled  beads, 
Her  rmanj  of  ticiated  caiiaa  &Teadl." 

And  are  wo  to  laugh  at  Van  Helmont  ?  And  is  the  laugh 
entirely  of  our  side  ?  Why,  we  do  at  this  very  time  perpetuate 
the  absurdity. 

The  soldier's  skull  wae  not  mortally  cleft,  because — of  the 
defensive  moss  of  the  dead  criminal.  Is  not  this  ridiculous  ? 
Stay  a  moment. 

Wherefore,  in  the  present  day  of  increased  light,  do  we  hang 
men  ?  Why  do  we  take  life  ?  Why — it  is  said — for  the  bene- 
ficial example  of  the  death  of  the  culprit.  We  kill  him  that  men 
may  ccoso  to  kill.  We  delil)erately,  dispassionately,  and  as  cere- 
moniously as  the  impatience  and  dcmoniocal  drollery  of  the  crowd 
who  have  come  to  witness  tho  awful  blow  of  justice,  will  permit — 
we  strangle  a  man,  to  teach  to  the  living  a  love  and  tenderness 
towards  the  throats  of  their  fellow-creatui-ea. 

And  this  is  the  magio  Usnea  of  our  time  !  Why  should  we 
laugh  at  Van  Helmont,  when  statesmen  still  acknowledge  and 
defer  to  the  saving  virtues  of  the  "  Moss  "  that,  dewed  by  blood, 
still  flourishes  on  the  walls  of  Newgate  ? 

D.  J. 
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THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  AZGTH  TEE  EGrPTIAN." 

ATHENE.  APHRODITK  HEBE. 
If  Hera  represented  the  m&troiJj  dignity,  and  Artemis  the 
virgin  innocence,  of  womanhood,  and  both  were  types  of  that 
•  fiitore  race  whkh  should  create,  and  be  in  turn  created  by,  their 
influence,  Athene  comes  before  ub  with  aometliing  of  a  Celtic  hard- 
ness misod  up  with  her  Hellenic  beauty — with  a  northland  strength 
of  will  and  noryo  to  lead  her  more  mystic  attributes  a  physical  reality. 
Yet  she  was  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of  the  Greek  deities, 
not  even  excepting  the  "bright-haired"  son  of  Leto  ;  and  she 
expressed  to  the  fullest  one  portion  of  Greek  character,  in  her 
patronage  of  those  who  thronged  through  the  Stoai,  or  Por^cocs, 
and  gathered  beneath  the  olive  trees  of  the  Academe,  hsteniug  to 
the  words  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle  and  of  Epicurus — 
of  those  who  held  Wisdom  to  be  the  divine  thing  of  life.  And  so 
it  is  ;  but  not  under  that  particular  manifestation.  As  love, 
truly  ;  but  not  as  a  mere  intellectual  creation — not  as  a,  subtle 
sophism,  a  cold  unloving  mind,  which  philosophers,  aye,  and  later 
Christians  too,  have  so  falsely  made  it ! 

Under  this  form  of  abstract  wisdom  Athene  is  peculiarly  Greek  ; 
as  a  humanity  she  is  less  national,  wanting  in  the  refinement,  the 
gentleness,  the  affection,  of  the  other  dwellers  in  Olympos,  but 
possessing  as  much  individuality,  with  more  of  an  universal  cha- 
racter in  her  combination.  Tou  may  find  her  under  other  climes 
than  those  of  Hellaa-~but  not  among  other  gods  than  the  Kronids  ; 
for  the  Scandinavian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Persian, 
may  bring  copies  jjf  all  save  the  virgin-warrior,  the  blue-eyed 
Tritogeneia  !  A  present  human  life  still  dwells  with  her,  visible 
especially  to  us  of  the  rough  northman  race  ;  and  it  gives  indivi- 
duality to  that  which  else  were  but  the  emblem  of  immaterial 
truths,  or  the  impersonation  of  natural  phenomena.  And  not  onlj 
with  Athene,  but  with  all  the  gods  of  Greece,  dwells  this  intense 
individualism,  visible  even  thi'ough  their  highest  point  of  ideality, 
teaching  us  to  love  vrhere  else  had  been  only  wonder;  to  possess. 
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vhere  else  had  been  only  worship.  They  live  still — they  live 
CTer — thoae  gracious  deities  !  Yon  may  find  them  in  your  path- 
way of  life,  etaoding  before  you  under  some  bright  form  of  youth 
or  maiden,  dazzling  with  their  beauty,  snbdumg  with  their  purity, 
abashing  w!th  their  dignity,  or  conquering  with  their  strength. 
And  the  same  divinity  which  the  Greehs  knew  of,  and  expressed 
nnder  god-like  fbims  and  names,  itili  exists,  ewa  in  living  beauty. 
It  is  well  that  this  eold  hard  day  Of  the  actual  has  left  us  fAis  for 
onr  bosom  mate  !  As  a  snowdrop  in  the  winter,  as  the  acacia  in 
the  desert,  beauty,  and  its  love,  beam  on  us  through  the  dull  dead- 
neas  around  ;  reminding  us  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  holier 
Bfe  than  the  present,  and  that  Gon  has  given  as  other  than  mere 
gmn  for  our  aim,  mere  BensoonB  pleaanres  for  our  enjoyments. 
Even  simple  beauty  of  form  is  something  divine  ;  let  it  not  be 
mated  with  any  deeper-lying  lovelineas, — of  itself,  simply  as  a 
snperficial  thing,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  great  court  of  heaven, — one 
of  the  brightest  flowers  which  wave  therein  I  And  under  no  form 
is  it  so  lovely  as  nnder  the  female.  The  most  beantiful  of  the 
characters  and  the  idealities  in  the  past,  set  forth  es  men,  owe  half 
their  perf^tions  to  the  union  of  the  feminine  with  their  masculine 
attribntes.  The  Apollo  Snuroctonos,  the  youthM  Hennes,  the 
Dionyfios,  the  Lycian  and  Pythian  Apollos,  and  all  the  crowd  of 
youths  and  genii,  Ampelna,  Ganymede,  Hyacinthus,  and  others, 
havo  much  that  is  womon-like  in  their  charaeteristica  and  their 
conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  Athene,  and  Artemis  in  some  of 
her  statues,  possess  a  certain  manly  form,  which  gives  them  great 
strength  an  I  vigour,  but  does  not  beautify. 

Though  Athene  is  so  Greek  in  one  di  her  intentions — the 
purely  mental  force  which  she  embodies— yet  the  northern  shrewd- 
ness and  hardness  which  distinguishes  her,  given  by  the  utter 
absence  of  ati  pAssion,  and  of  all  individual  temperament,  except 
itself,  make  her  as  easily  comprehended  by  us,  as  Hera,  or  Hebe, 
Aphrodite,  or  Artemis.  Her  hard  bine  eye,  her  muscular  .frame, 
the  firm  planting  of  her  broad  foot,  her  rigid  modesty,  a  httle 
savage  perhaps  and  more  masculine  than  effeminate,  her  unrelent- 
ingness  in  the  cause  of  josttce,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Arachne,  a 
certain  rough-hewn  pity  coming  in  after  her  first  anger — all  these 
make  her  so  thoroughly  northern,  that  we  nught  believe  her  our 
own  tall  Scotch  nurse,  affectionate  but  hard,  -sternly  proper  in  her 
notions,  strong-limbed  and  staunch -hearted,  a  ri^d  disciplinarian, 
and  an   unappeasable  moralist— a  worthy,  but   scarce  loveable 
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woman.     Nothing  could  be  more  pure  or  free  from  any  Btoia  of 

mortal  passion  than  the  idea  of  Athene,  as  represented  b; 
Pheidias.  As  the  Promachua,  or  armed  champion  of  the  city, 
whose  glittering  spear  the  sailor  coasting  round  Cape  Sunium 
could  distinguish,  far  above  all  the  marble  columns  and  glorious 
statues  of  the  Acropolis — and  as  the  milder  Athene  Portbenos, 
grand,  severe,  serene,  and  dignified,  standing  with  her  weapons 
deposed,  holding  a  winged  Nike,  or  Victory,  in  her  outstretched 
hand — and  even  as  that  most  strange  and  mjstic  olive-wood  statae 
which  fell  from  heaven,  the  blackened  Athene  Polias,  for  whom 
the  Peplos  was  worked  and  the  great  Panathentea  instituted— aa 
these  three  particular  forms  might  the  goddess  he  found  in  her 
favourite  city  ;  and  these  three  particular  forms  expressed  the 
whole  of  her  attributes, — ideal,  human,  and  mystic. 

The  Amazons  were  the  humanised  embodiment  of  her  strengtli 
and  valorous  energy.  Muscular  and  unpitjing  women,  despising 
their  womanly  beauties,  and  searing  off  at  once  tbeir  loveliness  and 
their  love,  living  a  life  of  barsb  actualities,  unsoftened  by  art,  by 
poetry,  or  by  passion,  they  are  types  of  what  even  women,  gentle 
and  tender  as  they  are,  may  become,  when  tbey  have  learnt  to 
look  on  softness  as  a  disgrace,  and  on  love  as  a  crime.  Now 
Athene  had  much  of  this  same  temperament.  With  more  idealism, 
as  was  fitted  for  a  divine  conception,  she  bad  the  same  actual  and 
utilitarian  bias  as  these  warrior  dames  whom  Theseus  slew,  and  wbo 
expressed,  in  their  own  rough  warrior  fashion,  that  class  of  Mothers 
of  Modern  Qraccbi,  female  lecturers,  "strong-minded  women," 
champions  of  "female  privileges,"  and  retailers  of  "women's 
missions,"  with  which  society  is  deluged  in  our  present  nineteenth 
century.  The  gods  send  us  soon  the  Theseus  wbo  shall  put  them 
to  the  rout,  and  give  us  genuine  women,  and  no  counterfeits,  half 
men,  in  their  stead  !  Tbe  Amazons  might  be  fine  specimens 
of  animal  bfe,  but  they  fell  short  of  all  womanly  moralities,  as 
these  are  comprised  in  womanly  love  and  maternal  instincts. 
They  knew  nothing  of  either,  and  so  wore  imperfect :  their 
cbiefest  beauties  both  of  mind  and  body  mangled  and  foregone. 
These,  together  with  tbcir  divine  prototype,  expressed  the  philo- 
sophic and  the  practical  parts  of  tbe  Greek  nature,  but  left  the 
passionate  unembodied.  This  was  for  Corinth  and  Cyprus,  and 
Lesbos  and  Paphos,  where  nought  but  temples  and  statues  to 
Aphrodite  and  Eros  filled  the  groves  and  gardens — this  was  for 
these  to  deify ;  and  right  well  did  they  perform  their  task  !     But 
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for  Atliene,  unloving,  imwedded,  the  rirgin-wamor,  type  of  a  calm 
olear  intellect,  springing  forth  full-armed  from  the  head  of  tho 
Great  Father — she,  at  irhose  birth  the  clouds  rained  down  gold- 
Athene,  'who  fought  for  the  suhtle  Greeks  against  hapless  Troy, 
and  amote  the  "  laughter-loving ' '  queen  bo  rudely  on  her  breast — 
who  with  the  hands  that  drove  the  javelin  home,  wrought  Hera's 
robe  BO  cunnbglj,  and,  by  the  same  token,  chastised  Arachne  so 
ungently-— who  slew  the  giants,  and  buried  Enceladus  beneath  the 
Isle  of  Sicily ; — Athene,  who  formed  the  flute  in  imitation  of  the 
plaintive  hissing  of  Heduao's  anaky  curls,  and  flung  it  beneath  the 
flood  in  anger  at  its  diatortion — who  dropped  Kmmt  Lyeabettus 
from  her  stalwart  arms,  and  deprived  the  unhappy  Teirasias  of  hia 
eight — for  her  was  no  love-song  raised — -to  heruo  mudeu  paid  her 
young  vows — no  lover  breathed  his  passion  at  her  shrine. 

The  games  instituted  to  her  in  Athens  had  the  same  hearty 
character,  the  same  absence  of  anything  enervating  or  impassioned, 
the  same  influence  of  simplicity  with  herself.  The  Apaturia,  a 
pt^tical  or  8t&t«  festival,  on  the  second  day  of  which  libation 
was  made  to  Atheno  in  concert  with  Zeus,  Bionysos,  and  partly 
with  HephaistOB, — ths  Panathcniea,  that  most  gorgeous  and  most 
glorious  spectacle,  eleven  days  of  which  were  devoted  to  games 
and  coittests  in  poetry,  music,  gymnastics,  and  oilier  manly 
exercises,  and  the  lost,  the  twelfth,  to  the  procession  of  the 
PeploB,  or  sacred  robe  with  which  the  statue  of  Athene  Polias 
was  indued — the  Arrephoria,  in  which  were  chosen  the  four 
young  "  weU-bom"  maids,  who  should  weave  that  same  sacred 
peplos,  and  bear  the  holy  ycbscIs  of  the  goddess — the  Chalkeia, 
originally  a  national  festival  to  her,  then  changed  into  one  sacred 
only  to  Hephaistos,  a  festival  of  all  the  working  classes,  a  festival 
of  the  practical,  the  operative  part  of  society: — these  and  other 
such  show  right  well  in  what  the  Athenian's  worship  of  the  Blue- 
eyed  Pallas  consisted,  and  how  far  it  was  removed  from  any 
connesioa  with  »sthetio  love,  or  more  sensuous  passion.  Intellect, 
on  the  one  hand,  unencumbered  by  form,  and  on  the  other,  the 
useful,  the  actual,  the  real — these  were  the  two  sides  of  the 
medal  on  which  was  graven  Athene's  nature ! 

Have  we  no  parallel  in  our  gradual  unfolding  of  society  ?  Have 
we  nothing  that  reminds  us  of  Athene's  diverse  characteristics  in 
the  education  of  our  time — the  change  which  has  come  over  us 
from  abstract  monkish  learning  to  our  present  deification  of  the 
useful  ?  Not  that  such  deification  is  wholly  good,  wholly  perfect .' 
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It  VMitB  much  to  render  it  worthy  of  its  pmest  large  place  in 
life  ;  it  wants  somewhat  of  that  purely  mental  grace,  tliat  intd- 
lectnal  elegance,  which  formerly  had  too  ezceasire  and  eaclasive 
eoltiTatioo,  and  so  led  to  its  own  destroction — bnt  without  which 
there  can  be  no  perfection.  Bbavtt  is  the  magic  zone  which 
eompMses  the  universe  ;  s^p  life  of  this,  and  you  deprire  the 
goddess  of  her  spell.  And  as  in  grander,  eo  in  minor  matters  ; 
as  in  the  boundless  spheres,  so  in  the  atom4ike  dealings  of  man  ; 
Vrithont  beanty — call  it  what  you  will,  grace,  refinement,  taste, 
SsltiTAtiiHt — there  is  no  perfection,  there  is  no  wholencM. 

Athene's  chu^cter  as  a  woman  is  evident  enough ;  as  a  geddeea 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  in  its  higher  ideal.  We 
can  see  her  as  the  omed  heroine,  the  peaceful  protectress  of  arts 
and  trades,  the  victorious  champion  of  her  favourites  ;  bnl  as  the 
mystic  child  of  Metis,  absorbed  by  Zeus,  and  from  him  reproduced 
■—the  same  myth  as  the  birth  of  Dionysos,  though  with  a 
Mmewhat  difierent  signification — it  is  almost  too  subtle  for  onr 
grosser  intellects  to  comprehend.  Like  the  Brahminicol  imperso- 
nations, over  which  is  flung  ihe  veil  of  Maya,  or  Delusion,  the 
higher  tUvinities  of  Greece  fade  away  into  an  ethereal  essence — 
a  thought,  an  idea,  when  we  think  to  grasp  them  as  bodily 
materialities.  Bat  are  &ese  the  <Hily  divinities  which  thus  elude 
the  bodily  eye,  which  thus  fade  from  the  sensuoua  vision  as  wo 
took  nearer,  uid  become  mere  ^iritualtties,  mere  mental  ideas, 
and  no  impersonations  after  all  ?  Are  these  the  only  dimities 
which  connect  men  and  gods — the  one  so  imperceptibly  blended 
with  the  other,  that  none  may  aay  where  earth  begins  or  heaven 
ends  ?  Nay  !  Kay !  Again  the  limitation  of  humanity  meets  us — 
again  are  we  humbled,  abashed,  struck  down  with  ^ome,  at  the 
finitenesB  of  man's  mind  !  Other  names,  other  fonns,  a  strange 
garment,  a  new  ^shion — and  all  the  past  is  forgatten,  and  men 
fall  down  in  wondering  awe  at  the  New  Thing,  the  Only  Truth 

E resented  to  them.  Poor  fot^ish  childr«i!  That  on  which  ye 
avc  hung  your  sonls,  in  conviction  of  its  buth,  by  its  birth  now 
in  full  time,  is  only  the  transcript,  altered  by  local  fa^ions,  of  the 
truths  of  all  ages  !  Blan  cannot  create  ;  he  does  but  adapt,  from 
the  material  and  the  sjnritual,  according  as  his  mind  and  the 
different  education  and  the  different  dimate  imder  which  he  lives, 
would  modify ;  but  hie  gods  of  the  East  are  the  gods  of  the  West; 
his  mythology  now  is  the  mythcdogy  of  the  past.  Aye,  and 
further  than  this,  may  the  parallel  be  drawn.     As  this  education 
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of  bis  changes — as  it  becomes  firtt  a  fixed  polity,  from  ei  ronglt 
BBTage  life,  thai  mnat  needs  fight  hand  to  band  for  ereiy  foot? 
paee  n^iereon  to  die — aa  it  then  [>ecomes  a  rude  barbaric  luxury, 
and  then  a  reSned  art — still  further,  a  mental  cultnre  tbot  ^ould 
do  awaj  witb  tbe  actual — furtber  still,  a  useful  and  a  prat^ioal 
day — as  it  thus  c(Hnpletes  the  cycl«  of  human  requirements,  tJM 
last  coalescing  mth  the  first  in  an  eternal  revolution — it  adapts  ilts 
i^igion  to  its  daily  needs,  and  frames  a  mythology,  varying  as 
much  as  tbe  legends  of  the  Titans  and  the  tale  of  sweet  Fysche 
T«y  in  HelleBie  progressiTe  education.  Say  we  not  truly,  when 
dtis  day  of  ours — ^this  railroad  day  of  luurying  speed  for  gain— 
of  unrest,  instability,  mockery,  and  earnest  Btnring— when  Hub 
hard  harsh  day  of  all  that  is  practiea),  and  real,  can  giro  osagain 
tiie  monkish  legends  of  the  past,  can  seek  to  bind  ite  giant 
engines  with  spider  webs  of  miracles  and  portents — say  we  not 
truly,  wbsD  sncb  things  pass  before  our  eyes,  that  tbe  last 
oealesoeB  with  the  first-— tbat  Chriatjan  mythology  but  runs 
throngh  tbe  same  cycle  as  tbe  Hellenic,  as  the  Scandinavian,  ai 
tbe  Persic  ?  Ob  nerer  call  that  alooe  which  is  but  the  later  bora 
of  many!  Never  elose  ^e  eyes  so  willingly  to  Trutb,  and  worship  in 
Bolitariness,  loving  it  for  its  unity,  that  wbieb  is  but  tbe  copy  of  a 
past  original,  one  of  many,  one  of  all,  human  embodiments  1 
Lore  it  for  its  truth  ?  Aye  !  that  indeed  !  But  not  for  ibi  false- 
hood. And  surely  it  is  but  tbe  Brahmin's  robe  of  Ifaya,  that  fond 
timorousness,  which  dreads  to  see  Aal  which  U;  wbicb  would 
hedge  round  its  own  faitb  iu  a  superstitiouB  isolation,  and  lore  it 
all  tbe  more  because  of  this  isolation.  Cast  it  down,  thougb  we 
cast  down  our  life  witb  it !  Cost  what  it  may,  away  witii  false- 
hood and  delusion  from  tbe  eartb ! — Though  we  cut  asunder 
all  tbe  dearest  heartstrings  of  our  life — though  ire  oerer  from  UB 
all  of  cbildbood'a  holy  recollections,  all  of  youth's  first  pni« 
aspirings — though  we  leave  ourseWes  alone,  naked,  aad.  deserted, 
away  witb  Superstition,  away  witb  all  but  TaniH ! 

Though  other  mythologies  bave  each  their  impersonations  of 
diriue  wisdom,  w«  do  not,  as  we  mid  before,  meet  with  cme  like  to 
Athene.  We  hare  Mtthras  wad  Brabm,  Onnnzd  aod  Amun  ;  but 
we  do  not  find,  amidst  all  tbe  deities,  or  of  creation  or  of  ideality, 
one  whose  peculiar  cbameieristicB  are  like  to  bers.  There  is  itot- 
that  same  mixture  of  a  hard  humanity  mtb  the  most  sesthetio  and 
subtle  principle  ;  there  is  not  that  same  idea  of  a  woman  rendered 
sbwig,  (be  weaker  made  more  migbty,  by  tiie  iaterfusioii  of  a 
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Ugher  power.  Men  softened  by  tbe  female  element — tbe  stnmger 
refined  and  purified, — of  these  ve  meet  with  many  examples  ;  but 
none  of  the  same  class  as  our  own  Glankopis,  our  genenwB,  blue- 
eyed  Triotgeueia.  This  is  the  extent  to  Khlch  mythologiea  and 
reli^ons  differ  in  the  peculiar  impersonation; — the  fundamental 
idea  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  heart  and  hrain  of  universal  man,  alike 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  brings  forth  the  same  creation, 
modified  by  climate,  progress,  education,  race,  and  manners.  But 
itself  is  the  same  ;  and  whether  aa  Visbnu  or  Apollo,  as  Freia  or 
Aphrodite,  it  is  but  the  one  thought,  the  one  neceaaty,  spoken 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  but  meaning  the  aarae  things  in  the 
tnde  language  of  humanity. 

Turn  from  Athene  to  Aphrodite,  from  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  the 
Divine  Lore  of  Greece.  We  have  seen  that  this  wisdran  conusted, 
mentally,  in  a  cold,  unloving  stoicism,  practically  in  utilitarianism, 
— in  the  protection  of  handicrafts,  the  muntenance  of  freedom 
and  a  strict  civil  polity,  and  in  the  love  of  heroism, — the  greatest 
Tirtne  of  a  rude  unsettled  time.  And  this  ideal  was  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  society  of  its  day.  In  Aphrodite,  again, 
we  meet  with  the  same  wonderful  harmony  between  the  thought 
snd  the  expression,  the  god  and  the  subject.  Lore,  with  the 
Greeks,  was  wholly  a  poetic  sensuousness,  unrefined  by  any  of 
northern  sentiment :  a  passion  not  coarse,  because  so  beautiful  ; 
but  containing  nolliing  iesthetic,  nothing  moral  or  divine  ;  retaining 
strong  hold  on  the  Greek  heart,  because  of  the  perfection  of  those 
two  portions  of  their  character  which  were  most  fully  developed — 
their  artistic  love  of  beauty,  both  in  form  and  in  idea,  and  their 
mystic  union  of  individual  human  life  with  the  grandest,  widest, 
and  most  immaterial,  spiritual  truths.  As  an  earlier  goddess. 
Aphrodite  was  much  more  matronly,  and  her  characteristics,  both 
of  person  and  stature  were  less  sensuous  and  more  in  keeping 
with  a  simple  people,  whose  morals  were  not  yet  vitiated  by  a. 
declining  and  effeminate  art,  than  they  were  in  later  days. 
The  Aphrodite  of  Fheidias — the  Urania,  with  her  foot  upon  a 
tortoise — was  surely  a  different  concepti<»i  to  the  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demos  of  Scopaa,  the  couching  Venus  of  the  bath,  or  the  volup- 
tuous Callipygos !  The  mother  of  the  laughing,  wanton,  mis- 
chievous Love,  who  now  chides  and  now  caresses,  and  herself 
takes  part  in  his  thoughtless  freaks,  b  not  the  chaste  Junonian 
deity  of  the  elder  worship,  whose  modest  form,  clothed  and  armed, 
WBB  styled  Heavenly  by  her  votaries.     She,  too,  partook  of  the 
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education  and  progresBion  of  the  times  ;  and  became,  from  the 
Tailed  emblem  of  an  obscure  and  mystic  truth,  the  perfection  of 
naked  physical  -beauty — the  idealisation  of  womanly  lovelineaa. 
Art  traasformed  that  first  rude  effort,  which  was  intended  hut  aa 
a  senauous  type  of  a  spiritual  and  physical  fact,  into  its  after- 
creation  of  a  womanhood,  of  which  the  Hetair^e  were  the  embodi- 
ments, as  were  the  Amazons  of  that  of  Athene. 

It  is  like  tracing  the  gradual  depravation  of  a  mind,  to  trace 
the  change  between  the  early  Heavenly  Aphrodite,  and  the  later 
goddess  of  a  licentious  populace.  In  the  beginning,  still,  modest, 
and  severe,  coDudcred  more  as  the  mother  than  the  mistress — the 
child  of  the  gods,  hut  not  the  lover  of  mortals  or  of  Olympians — 
she  contained  the  inherent  power  to  become  that  after-being  ;  but 
had  not  yet  developed  or  her  energies  or  her  character.  In  the 
ndzt  stage  we  find  her  with  a  virgin's  hashfulness,  mingled  with  a 
woman's  consciousness  of  beauty  ;  not  yet  fallen,  nor  yet  the 
Hetaira — goddess  of  the  future — simply  a  being  of  beauty,  just 
awakening  to  the  knowledge  of  herself,  and  to  the  possession 
of  her  power.  She  is  then  like  to  ,a  maiden  of  our  own  times, 
whose  heart  Ja  first  awaki^ning  to  love,  whose  pure  recollections  of 
fleeting  childhood  are  mingled  with  the  delicious  sensations  of  a 
poetic  and  love-charmed  youth.  We  have  all  lived  through  such  a 
time  ;  and  if  life  had  given  us  nought  but  this  time,  it  had  given 
UE  heaven  !  Pain  enough  at  the  hour  it  contained  ;  but  distance 
softens  this,  as  all  other  untoTelinesB  ;  and  we  now  remember  only 
the  ecstatic  rapture  in  which  our  days  passed  dreamingly,  as  if  in 
one  stream  of  mu^c — a  fairy-peopled  world — a  home  within  the 
entrance-court  of  heaven, — and  forget  all  the  tears  with  which  that 
heaven  was  bedewed.  And  this  is  Aphrodite's  life,  in  the  neit 
stage  of  her  gradual  development.  Passing  from  the  strict  purity 
of  the  childhood's  conception,  the  matronliness,  the  motherhood, 
she  becomes  then  the  mistress  of  the  youth's  dreams — the  maiden 
blushing  at  herself,  half-conscious  of  her  state,  but  ignorant,  still, 
of  all  its  meaning.  She  is  then  the  Anadyomene,  then  that  love- 
Uest  of  all  the  plastic  representations,  the  couching  Venus, — then 
the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  ;  but  this  is  someivbat  later,  aud  slightly 
more  consciously  voluptuous  in  its  forms  and  expression.  Her  loves, 
too,  were  then  more  beautiful  than  they  became  afterwards — more  . 
poetic,  though  possessing  enough  of  actual  passion  to  give  them 
consistency  ;  but  they  had  nothing  of  that  vulgarity,  that  coarse- 
ness, which  wo  meet  with  afterwards.     She  is  the  lover  of  one. 


Hot  ^e  miBtress  of  all ;  and  Anebieea  and  Adonis  are  as  dear  to 
lier  hna^nation  as  to  her  more  passiosate  senBations.  And  in 
tfaia  cotiHBts  the  whole  difiereace  between  the  pore  and  the 
EEDpnre,  the  true  and  the  false ;  ptseion  without  ideaJit;  ia  the 
(Spring  of  the  Aphrodite  Fendemoa — a  Benaation  shared  by  all 
creation,  the  lower  as  the  higher,  called  up  by  the  Eroa  of  the 
later  poeta  ;  while,  mated  with  sentiment  or  idealiam,  it  is  an. 
aHectiOn  worthy  of  the  gods,  and  one  which  makes  men  tbemselTes 
to  be  gods  by  the  breath  of  the  divine  Phanea. 

Our  ideas  of  Aphrodite  are  derived  more  from  acnlpture  than 
poetry.  Beautifiil  as  ehe  is  in  both,  the  plastic  art  represents  her 
more  completely  even  than  the  poetic.  And  yet,  what  moat 
ei;quiaite  ideas  the  last  gives  out  I  The  smile-loving,  gold^i 
Aphrodite,  with  her  dainty  limba  and  roseate  nect,  aiding  her 
darling  son,  brave  ^neaa,  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  bnt  wounded  by 
Diomed,  flying  terrified  to  hsaven,  where  the  stately  Hera  and 
tiie  damitless  Athene  taunt  ber  with  her  woman's  cowardice, 
ftnd  caliber  wonnd  "a  scratching  from  her  bracelet-bwid !  " 
The  cestQs-girdled  queen,  with  her  amall  light  feet  unable  fw 
an  independent  gait,  her  rounded  limbs  and  long^ anguishing  eyes 
subduing  men  and  gods  as  she  loots — making  ail  earth  bw 
Btrbject,  aa  she  lands  on  the  flowery  shores  of  Cjtherea !  Most 
beautiful  and  dear  of  all  the  Olympian  gods  !^in  the  beginning, 
an  idea  of  graoe  and  purity  ;  hut,  in  the  end,  destroyed  by  the 
influence  of  a  depraved  taste — a  fallen  art, — and  thou  thyself  cast 
down  from  thy  high  place,  to  become  the  Hetaim  of  the  heavena  t 
The  esthetic  and  original  idea  of  Aphrodite  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  Inter  conception  :  as  different  as  that  jowng,  warm, 
and  modest  maid,  of  whom  we  spoke,  to  the  same  maid,  when  her 
heart  baa  been  rifled  by  many,  and  her  love  profaned  by  the  parti- 
cipation of  all.  Her  pantheistic  cmblcmiaation  gave  rise  lo  the 
tale  of  her  ineonatanciea  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  became  the  type  of 
woman's  life  and  was  made  the  perfection  of  form  alone,  the 
physical  truths  which  bad  been  hinted  at,  as  she  herself  hinted 
Rt  an  universal  law  in  her  various  connections,  became  lost  in  thok 
Bymbols  ;  and  the  myths  which  bad  at  one  time  meant  nothing 
more  aensuoua  than  elemental  phenomena, — nothing  more  impaa- 
doned  than  spiritual  truths, — were  made  gross  living  stories,  to 
Buit  the  vitiated  morals  of  a  luxurious  ^me. 

It  is  sad  and  weary  that  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  of  men 
should  he  thus  depraved  by  time  and  by  imperfect  knowledge  I 
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The  first  wor^ippera  of  the  Aphrodite  Urania  little  dreamt  of  that 
coaraer  Benaualism  of  the  Pandemos,  unto  which  posterity  would 
dehase  their  glorious  goddess  ;  as  little  as  the  elder  coBmogonists, 
when  they  spoke  of  t£e  mjstic  Eroa,  eldest  of  all  the  gode — the 
S^rit  of  Life,  who  gare  heiog  and  order  unto  Chaos — looked  to  tho 
lilture,  which  should  dwarf  this  glorious  thought  into  the  pretty, 
petty,  wayward  child  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  But  in  thia,  too, 
the  Greeks  obeyed  the  uniTereal  law  whieh  governs  all  men. 
Vague,  mysterious,  tmd  full  of  awe  in  the  first, — speaking  rever- 
«utly,  because  knowing  nothing,  a&d  gazing,  like  children,  on  the 
dazeling  truths  about, — then  bolder,  and  more  accustomed,  fixing 
the  shape,  and  giring  a  definite  being  to  the  illimitable  vastness, 
— Uien,  last  and  saddest  of  all,  the  reverence  gone,  the  awe  fled, 
— «nd  n<Hight  but  a  gross,  mean  reality  Left  of  dl  that  higher, 
wider,  though  so  unknowing  reneration.  And  thus  was  Aphrodite 
degraded^thut  cast  down  from  her  high  place,  as  the  mystic 
emblem  of  creation,  to  the  lowest  of  all  sensual  imaginings  ! 

We  pass  from  her  to  Ilebo,  the  young  goddess  of  freshness, 
youth,  and  glee.  She,  though  her  attributes  are  scant,  aad  her 
character  sketched,  rather  than  defined,  has  a  marked  and  distinc- 
tive nature  :  more  of  humaoisation,  and  less  of  ideality,  than  the 
greater  goddesses ;  but  a  sweet  and  poetic  being  has  she  ;  assist- 
ing at  the  banquelfi  of  tho  gods,  with  a  vivid  grace  that  we  can 
see ;  and  yoking  the  horses  of  Hera  to  tho  chariot — her  light  fingers 
busied  among  the  golden  studs  and  silken  reins,  smoothing  down 
the  flowing  manes,  and  patting  the  sleek  coats  of  the  divine  steeds 
right  out  before  our  eyes.  We  can  see  her  quite  plainly  as  shd 
stands,  caressing  those  beautiful  horses,  putting  her  sweet  face 
against  their  hairy  heads,  her  rosy  hands  wandering  with  a  chUd'a 
lovingness  about  their  arching  necks,  her  "  gold- wreathed  "  hair 
falling  far  and  wide  down  her  slender  shoulders,  and,  it  may  be, 
mixing  with  that  luxuriant  mane,  as  you  may  see  an  infant's, 
when  in  its  innocent  fondness  it  loves  man  and  beast  alike.  A 
higher  function  she  assumes,  our  fair  and  gentle  Hebe,  when 
she  tends  her  wounded  brother,  the  "war-delighting"  Ares! 
bathing  him  and  clothing, — like  Heaven's  own  sister  of  mercy  on 
an  errand  of  charity  and  love.  It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  that  of 
mating  these  two  so  different  offices  in  the  one  fair  goddess  of 
youth!  There  is  a  kindliness  and  a  gentle  appreciation  of 
woman's  higher  moral  worth  in  the  combination,  that  promises 
more  worthily  than  ifa  fulfilment  in  social  practice.     In  Hebe's 
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three  offices, — her  groeefol  taak  of  cup-bearer — a  task  of  only 
gaiety,  and  blithenesB,  and  delight — her  usefulneSB  in  a  practic^ 
action,  and  her  care  and  sympathy  in  a  work  of  mercy, — we  find 
the  highest  ideal  of  woman's  nature,  an  ideal  more  perfect  than 
Athene,  for  she  wanted  the  love,  the  gentleness,  the  softened 
beauty,, and  the  grace,  which  thia  daughter  of  the  goda  possessed. 

Hebe  was  beautiful — bo  was  Aphrodite ;  and  both  were  of  a  beauty 
eminently  feminine ;  yet  how  different !  In  the  one,  a  vigour 
with  all  her  girlish  bashfulness,  a  fresh  and  hearty  glow  with  all 
her  gentle  refinement  of  bearing,  a  palpable  life  !n  spite  of  her 
ethereal  nature,  a  practicality  through  idl  her  esthetic  grace  ;  in 
the  other,  a  languor  even  in  her  first-awakened  innocence,  a  full 
sensation  of  love,  as  if  her  whole  being  was  framed  for  that  and  ' 
that  alone,  a  yielding  softness,  rather  than  Hebe's  childish 
caresses,  a  sleepy  dreamy  voluptuousness  that  loved  heavy- 
scented  flowers,  warm  airs,  and  suuny  skies,  that  loved  the  dark- 
ened glades  and  groves,  and  thought  no  worshipper  were  well 
unless  he  wera  beautiful  to  bo  loved. 

Yet  all  these  different  impersonations,  how  truly  they  set  forth 
the  Ilellenic  nature !  Volumes  may  be  written  in  explanation  ; 
but  the  most  unerring  teit  for  the  people  is  the  goda.  Nowhere 
have  the  gods  sucli  distinct  human  characters  as  among  the 
Olympiads — nowhere  was  the  future  race  more  fully  told  of  than 
in  that  lieaven.  The  Mohammedan  houris,  the  Persian  jinns  and 
peris,  can  scarcely  bear  comparison  with  the  Grecian  gods.  True, 
they  are  spiritual  essences  incorporate  in  human  forms ;  but 
they  lack  both  the  ideality  and  the  individuality  which  the 
Kronids  possessed  so  eminently  ;  above  all  tbey,  and  every  other 
of  mjtliology,  no  matter  what,  lack  that  intense  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation  which  formed  one  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  Greek  religion.  Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  this ;  nothing 
fulfils  its  intention  so  entirely.  Other  climes  may  bring  forth 
other  idealities,  and  the  further  development  of  the  human  mind 
may  demand  further  and  more  spiritual  conceptions  ;  but  we  need 
never  hope  to  see  any  religion  which  shall  have  so  much  eflect 
upon  tbe  education,  rather  than  the  spirit,  of  its  votaries.  If  it 
left  the  deeper  mind  untouched,  it  formed  the  temper  ;  if  the 
thoughts  were  unwarped,  the  feelings  were  all  its  own.  And 
this  is  the  distinction  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  in  the 
first  it  was  more  the  intellect,  in  the  last  it  is  the  soul  ;  in 
the  first  the  temper,  in  the  last,  spiritual  morality.      Man  has 
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progreBsed,  slowly  but  steadllj  ;  and  from  a  child  pleued  with  tbe 
Bamce  rather  than  with  the  realitj,  he  has  become  a  man  who 
cannot  find  hia  image  in  an  infant's  puppet,  nor  jet  his  god 
in  eTen  the  most  splendid  of  lifetess  statuee  I  He  needs  truth,  aad 
a  reality  more  real  than  he  has  yet  attained  ;  he  needs  that  the 
great  thing  of  life  abould  be  definitively  marked,  if  it  be  neceesary 
to  be  definitively  understood  ;  else  let  the  Pantheism  of  the  past 
still  be  of  the  present — let  nature  still  be  the  sole  instructreaa — 
let  there  be  universal  tolerance,  not  only  as  a  state  qaestion,  a 
pelitical  decree  that  gives  an  equal  right  of  tenure  or  of  suffer- 
oacc,  but  let  there  be  in  the  faith  of  every  man  an  alt-embracing 
belief  in  the  universality  of  Truth  and  Good.  Let  not  one  who 
worships  his  God  in  fasting,  penitence,  and  abasement,  say  to  him 
who  sees  bis  truth  in  love  and  harmony,  "  Stand  off,  I  am  holier 
than  thou;"  let  not  the  lowliest  faith  be  slighted,  the  oldest 
superstition  be  despised.  For  sure  as  tbe  course  of  the  eternal 
stars,  is  the  course  of  men's  minds  ;  and  true  as  the  return  of  the 
seasons  with  their  fruits,  is  the  revolution  and  production  of  the 
same,  but  differing,  truths.  Again  and  again  we  repeat  it ;  in  onr 
f^th,  our  mythology,  our  education,  our  creeds,  do  we  find 
transcripts  of  the  original  in  the  bygone — do  we  find  the  universal 
laws  of  mind  reproduced.  Be  reverent,  then,  to  the  past ;  be 
gentle  even  to  its  errors,  for  in  them  do  we  censure  our  own. 
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Ii  were  a  happy  lot,  if,  every  day. 
One  had  the  power  some  act  of  grace  to  do — 
Some  ptoQS  hope,  or  effort  to  renew,   ' 

Where  hope  had  swoon'd,  and  strength  been  swept  away 

By  sufferinx  or  grief!     Oh,  who  c3n  say 

That  he  is  wretched  who  hath  still  the  power 
To  soothe  one  son'ow,  or  to  make  one  hour 

Of  pain  or  poverty  seem  briefer  t     They 

Who  pass  thro  life,  nor  wish  to  shed  the  flower 
They  pluck  upon  a  brother's  path,  be  sure 

Have  not  the  blessed  privilege  to  feel 

The  very  chiefest  bti^a  in  Life's  great  dower ! 

He  who  one  sore  doth  salve,  one  hurt  doth  heal, 
Hath  founts  of  joy  no  woild  can  make  impure ! 
Glamorgan.  Ewan  Owtn. 


A  SHORT  AND  TRITE  STOET. 

It  was  upon  the  7tb  of  October,  182 — ,  a  merrj  party  started 
from  Calcutta,  to  spend  the  day  pic-nickiog  uoder  the  umbrageanB 
shade  of  the  great  baajan-tree,  at  the  Company's  Horticultural 
Garden  in  Garden  Ileach.  The  day  was  propitioui,  and  after 
enjoying  themselves,  the  bndgerow  was  ordered  in  the  erening, 
just  after  snnset,  when  they  all  embarked.  A  strong  "  fresh  " 
b^g  in  the  river,  and  the  tide  nmnmg  down,  the  boat  was 
pulled  close  up  on  the  larboard  side  to  keep  out  of  the  strength  of 
the  stream  ;  it  had  got  so  far  as  the  island  opposite  the  "  Cooly 
BsEaar,"  and  whilst  the  ladies  were  chatting  and  singing,  that 

Hiss ,  in  rising  from  her  chair,  by  some  accident  stumbled, 

toA  with  it  went  overboard.  Unfortunately  falling  over  the  star- 
board side,  she  went  at  once  into  the  migbty  current  ;  all  was 
hurry  and  confusion,  and  tlie  men,  mistaking  the  orders  of  the 
Mangee,  pulled  the  starboard  oars,  which  at  onoe  shot  the  boat 
upon  the  mud  !  My  friend  Tom,  who  was  lying  half  asleep  on 
the  top  of  the  round-house,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
(having  been  laid  up  with  fever  and  ague  for  three  months)  no 
sooner  saw  what  had  occurred,  than  he  plunged  into  the  river  and 
swam  towards  the  unhappy  lady,  who  was  by  this  time  far  down 
the  stream — her  head  just  visible !  A  few  seconds,  and  both 
were  out  of  sight !  The  feeUngs  of  those  in  the  boat  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  described.  I  must  here  pause,  and  use  my 
friend's  description  of  what  took  place.  Reader,  have  you  any 
idea  of  the  Hooghly  ?  If  not,  ask  of  those  who  know  it,  and  you 
will  find  few  that  got  into  it  ever  came  bock  to  tell  the  tale  I  And 
if  you  can  imagine  a  poor  devil  just  recovered  from  the ,  ague, 
wiuch  had  beset  him  for  three  of  the  worst  months  in  the  year, 
with  a  thermometer  ranging  about  96°,  drinking  hot  lime  juice 
and  water ;  four  blankets,  a  Urge  counterpane,  and  four  ' '  palkee 
bearers"on  tbe"topof  aU,"wb^  the  shivering  fit  eame  on:  you 
may  conceive  what  strength  my  poor  fiiend  had,  to  contend 
against  a  fine  b&zom  damsel  of  twenty-eight. 

"  When  I  got  up  to  her,"  said  Tom,  "her  head  was  just 
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ftbore  the  ri^le,  and  the  tide  runtiiiig  like  a  eluice.  I  held 
oot  nj  arm,  Kod  was  about  aaying,  '  Allow  me  to  get  bold 
of  you,'  when,  seizing  it,  she  rose  immediately  and  clung  aronnd 
Be  iridi  despentte  energy.  We  sank  straggling.  I  got  clear 
and  eame  to  ^e  eurfaoe ;  i^ain  I  caoght  ber ;  still  ehe  con- 
fined my  efforts,  and  a  second  time  we  went  down !  Once 
more  we  roso  together,  and  almost  instantly  went  under  ;  finding 
my  strength  failing,  and  feellngtlie  eddy  whirling  us  round,  I 
made  one  more  arduous  struggle  towards  the  shore — this  time  it 
was  for  life  !  By  great  good  fortune  I  felt  jny  toes  just  touch — 
one  more  rush,  and  I  was  coniparatiTely  safe  on  the  mud,  she  with 
her  arms  around  my  neck !  How  they  got  there  I  cannot  tell. 
Struggling  further,  I  was  obliged  to  go  upon  my  knees,  and  upon 
looking  about  could  discorer  nothing  but  the  dark  shade  of  the 
trees  at  Garden  Reach,  and  the  lights  in  the  houses  upon  the  oppo- 
site side ;  no  sound  save  the  rushing  waters,  and  the  cry  of  the 
JAckall  upon  the  shore.  I  found  we  were  abreast  of  Kyd's  Dock- 
yard, and  just  c^osite  the  place  where  two  pet  alligators  used  to 
frequent ! — not  mentioning  the  sharks.  My  gentle  companion  had 
by  this  come  a  littJe  to  her  senses,  and  began  something  about  her 
'  preserver.'  I  besought  her  to  compose  herself  and  keep  quiet. 
After  recoTeringmy  own  wind  I  tried  to  make  our  situatitm  known, 
but  no  answer  eame  for  some  tjme  ;  and  then  I  discovered  the  two 
boatmen  wading  inshore  in  search  of  us.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  others  we  were  carried  up  to  the  boat — you  know  the  rest." 
Snch  was  the  daring,  pilous  feat  of  an  invalid,  and  if  ever  a 
man  deserved  a  medal,  Tom  did  ;  but  beyond  that  small  circle  it 
was  little  known ;  medals  were  not  given  in  those  days,  and  'tis 
too  late  now.  Yet:  there  lives  one,  who,  if  ever  she  sees  this  litUe 
history,  will  recdleet,  amid  tho  blessings  that  now  surround  her, 
the  waters  of  the  Hooglbly  and  the  evening  of  the  7tb  of  October ! 
Sotne  of  the  party  may  also  be  yet  spared,  but  few  must  be  their 
number,  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  tale.  To  resume  :  we  got 
them  on  hoard,  and  the  moon,  by  this  time  risen,  showing  a  sickly, 
ehwded  light,  we  pulled  with  edl  speed  to  Calcutta.     The  ladies 

soon  rigged  out  Miss ,  and  a  "  leetle  brandy  paunee  "  put  all 

to  rights  ;  bnt  what  was  to  be  done  with  my  friend  ?  'Tis  true 
tbeie  was  "  a  change  "  in  the  gentlemen's  wardrobe  ;  but,  alas  ! 
beii^  none  of  the  shortest — considerably  above  six  feet — the 
"  smalls  "  only  reached  Tom's  knees,  and  the  jacket  very  little 
below  his  arms,  that  reached  beyond  the  sleeves  into  "  empty 
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space  "  a  long  vaj  '.  With  a  white  handkerchief  about  his  head 
helaodcd  at  "  Colvin's  Ghaut,"  a  ghastly  figure  ;  but  no  ill  effects 
ensued  from  his  gallant  action ! 

In  mj  latter  days  I  hare  often  thought  of  the  scene  ;  and  upon 
reading  the  record  of  nutny  "gallant  things,"  conceive  I  am  only 
doing  justice  to  one  I  was  on  eye-wituess  oiF  in  the  "  Far  East." 

0. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

8TATUABV  FOBCELAUr. — PARIA^I. — CAST  lEOK, 

It  has  been  our  reproach  among  the  nations  that  we  are  not  an 
artistic  people.  We  may,  if  we  please,  mutter  the  name  of  FJai- 
mon,  and  declare  tins  a  slander  ;  or  vre  may  invent  new  canons  of 
criticism,  to  prove  that  there  haa  been  no  legitimate  development 
of  Art  out  of  our  own  country.  But  a  more  candid  course  will  he 
to  admit  that  wc  are  not  an  ai'tistic  people  ;  or,  if  we  be  poten- 
tially, yet  that  "  it  hath  not  appeared."  We  may  find  some 
solace  under  the  mortification  incident  to  such  an  avowal,  in  con- 
sidering tJie  disadvantages  under  which  Art  has  laboured  in  this 
country.  They  have  been  many;  but  the  most  important  has 
been  the  difSculty  of  popularising  it,  owing  to  certain  conditions  of 
our  climate,  religion,  and  social  habitudes.  In  Greece  and  in 
Italy,  manners,  religion,  climate,  all  combined  to  give  popular 
interest  to  Art.  If  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  had  suffered 
from  no  other  cause  than  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  two 
thoufjond  years,  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  they  would  appear 
in  a  much  more  perfect  etate  than  we  find  them  in  now  ;  and 
frescoes  on  the  fronts  of  Italian  palaces  have  borne  the  rains  of 
three  or  four  centuries,  yet  are  fresh  at  this  day.  Greek  temples 
were,  as  Italian  churches  are,  shrines  where  the  people  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  the  work  of  the  chisel  or  the  pencil ;  and 
the  streets,  the  squares  of  Borne  and  Florence,  are,  as  those  of 
Athens  were,  galleries  of  Art  in  its  various  developments. 

In  our  own  climate,  marble  and  fresco  do  not  bear  exposure  to 
the  weather  ;  and  to  introduce  a  picture  into  a  church  is  regarded 
as  a  "  removing  of  the  landmarks  "  of  purified  Christianity.  Art, 
therefore,  is  driven  to  asylums  where  it  must  be  sought  out :  it 
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does  not  obtrude  itaelf  upon  us  ;  and  does  not  present  itself  in  any 
of  those  forma  that  neceBsarilj  gire  it  a  place  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  people.  It  must  be  introduced  to  them  under  some 
other  conditions  than  Eerred  to  popalarise  it  in  Southern  Europe, 
if  ever  it  is  to  he  truly  loved  by  them,  and  exert  an  inflaence  upon 
them.  It'mnst  adapt  itself,  indeed,  to  the  genius  and  circum- 
Btauces  of  the  nation.  F]ng1iehmen  lire  by  fire-sides;  not  in 
fora  and  piazze  :  they  visit  their  churches  to  seat  themselves  in 
snug  pews  ;  not  to  wander  about  and  make  themsekcs  cool  with 
cold  marble  and  dark  shade.  For  them  the  huge  fresco  must  be 
exchanged  for  the  cabinet  picture  ;  and  the  coloseal  god  must  be 
dwarfed  down  into  the  lar.  The  Greek  sculptor  wrought  for  the 
Athenian  people — for  Greece — for  the  world — for  all  time  :  this 
he  felt ;  and  the  inspiration  was  proportioned  to  such  conscious- 
ness. The  English  sculptor  works  for  Lord  this  or  Lady  that,  whose 
flunkies  will  have  opportunity  to  study  bis  productions  at  leisure. 
The  Italian  painter  wrought  for  galleries,  through  which  a  broad 
stream  of  life,  swollen  by  tributaries  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
would  be  constantly  pouring.  The  English  painter  works  for 
drawing-rooms,  musUned  up  during  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
Open,  during  the  other  six  months,  to  a  "  very  select  set,"  few 
funong  whom  descend  to  the  vulgarity  of  examining  the  "furni- 
ture "  of  the  walls.  How  should  English  Art,  then,  attain  to  the 
excellence,  the  dignity,  of  Art  in  Italy  and  in  Ancient  Greece  ? 
"When  we  think  how  the  products  of  the  patient  labour  of  genius 
ore  destined  among  ourselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  world,  we 
scarcely  can  wish,  much  less  hope,  that  it  should  do  so.  The  great 
works  of  genius  are  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  belong  to  the 
abstract  uan  as  bis  own  triumphs.  It  were  better  they  should  not 
exist  at  all,  than  that  they  should  exist  only  for  the  few  ;  for  the 
Utter  alternative  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  many. 
.  Far  he  it  from  ns,  however,  to  assert  that  it  is  undesirable  Art 
should  advance  in  this  country.  We  say  only  that  it  should  be 
popularised,  so  that  all  should  he  benefited  by  its  advance  ;  and 
we  beUeve  that  it  is  only  by  becoming  a  thing  for  the  people  that 
it  can  attain  to  the  full  excellence  which  English  genius  may  be 
capable  of  reaching.  But,  we  repeat,  popularised  it  cannot  be  by 
the  means  which  popularised  it  in  Italy  and  Greece.  In  the 
South,  the  people  live  out  of  their  houses,  and  have  drawing- 
rooms  and  corridors  in  common,  oeiled  with  the  blue  heaven, 
and  called  si^uores  and  streets.     There  they  have  their  works  of 
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Art  aboat  ibaa ;  vttkB  opon  »  grandioef  scale,  to  suit  with 
galleriee  bo  wide  Bod  lofty :  vorks  in  wfatch  i^  have  equal  pro- 
perty. In  Eog^aitd  we  lire  within  doora  ;  ths  cliniEte  makes  ub 
domestic  rather  tlum  BOOiAble;  our  pnbho  wsjs  are  at  once  too 
busy  and  too  dingy  to  eneoorage  our  coDTwtJng  them  into  galleries 
of  Art ;  we  hare  nothing  in  common  but  wood  pavementB  and 
bituminous  footways.  We  must  have  oar  pictures  and  our  stataes 
about  ui, — we  must  hare  them  in  our  Btodies  and  our  paiioors. 
They  help  to  make  our  rooms  look  comfortable. 

But  however  sufficient  artistic  genius  may  prore,  to  meet  ikn 
reqnirranents  of  a  people  who  dub  t&eir  wants,  what  amount  would 
fitnush  supply  where  each  ittdividual  makes  separate  demand  ? 
The  desire  must  remain  unsatisfied  ;  the  cMst  of  production  could 
not  be  so  reduced  as  to  put  it  in  tiie  power  of  all  to  gratify  their 
tastes  ;  nor  could  talent  enough  be  drawn  together  to  execute 
works  of  a  creditable  kind ;  unless  the  genius  of  a  people,  so 
diff^ng  in  iJieir  requirements  from  the  dd  creative  nations,  solve 
the  problem  by  some  new  develo^ent  of  productive  skill.  We 
muat  manufacture  Art. 

The  words  do  not  sound  well.  They  seem  to  involre  an  Anion 
of  incongruities.  But  they  would  have  sounded  worse  five  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  "Art  Manufactures"  have  made  pwit 
advance  ;  and  we  may  say  of  them  now,  in  the  same  cotifidMiee 
with  which  we  should  speak  of  the  future  progress  of  science,  tJiat 
mneh  greater  advance  are  they  destined  yet  to  make.  Some  of 
the  early  essays  were  unsatisfactory,  not  only  as  being  necessarily 
imperfect  in  eiecution,  hut  as  designed  upon  false  principles. 
Such  were  the  attempts  at  raannfacturing  Gothic  enriclunenta  for 
our  churches,  without  regard  to  swne  essential  proprieties  of  rrfa- 
tion  between  material  and  the  figures  it  was  made  to  aasume  :  as 
wh^i  particular  forms  of  panelling,  which  were  developments  of 
tie  eonstnictive  capabilitiea  of  wood,  were  imitated,  without  modi- 
ficalioQ,  in  cast  iron,  a  substance  wherein  their  significance  was 
lost.  But  mistakes  Bueh  as  this,  and  a  certain  mechanical  hard- 
ness in  most  early  attempts  at  Art  Manufij,etnre,  led  many  to  tso 
hasty  a  conclusion  diat  there  was  a  filed  incompatibility  between 
Art  in  its  hi^er  sense,  and  the  rapid  processes  of  the  manufactory. 

A  little  refleetion  would  have  shown  this  conclusion  to  be  mi- 
founded ;  for  we  have  l<rag  had  an  illustration  of  the  pew«B  of 
Art  Manufacture  in  the  various  means  by  which  pictures,  reduced 
from  colour  into  light  and  shade,  are  multiplied  ad  tnjCnifum.    W« 
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are  in  tli«  habit^  aad  jastly,  of  dasBiiig  en^nfing  in  ftH  its  Tuietioi 
— ^wood-cutting,  litbogra^y — among  the  Viae  Arts  ;  yet  all  these 
are  bat  method  of  manwfaehuing  piotorea. 

Sculpture,  too,  hu  had  its  multiplying  processes ;  but  they  hare 
not  be«i  BO  satisfactory  u  those  that  have  illustrated  painting.  A 
mat^al  has  been  wanting.  A  bTOme  statue  is  a  maniifactore  ; 
bnt  tiie  difficulties  ntteadiDg  casting  in  metal  have  prerented-thui 
fiom  becoming  to  any  estent  a  method  of  popularising  Art. 
Casting  in  plaster  has  most  ueMly  Ailfilted  for  sculpture  what  has 
heen  aoooiii[dished  for  painting  by  the  burin  ;  bol  the  cheapness 
and  frailness  of  the  material  have  prevented  tJiat  valoe  from  brang 
attached  to  the  works  executed  in  it,  which  could  alone  lead  to 
their  being  propped  with  the  highest  artistic  care.  Sculpture 
is  even  a  more  exquisite  art  thim  painting  ;  the  stainless  puri^  of 
marble  enhancing  the  idealism  of  poetic  conc^tion.  Bnt  it  is  one 
with  which,  from  its  costliness,  and  the  long  toil  necessary  to  Its 
production,  the  puUic  cannot  be  made  so  easily  familiar,  unless 
some  more  adequate  means  than  have  usually  been  emplc^ed,  be 
resorted  to  for  multiplying  copies  of  its  beautiful  creations.  A 
substance  at  once  duraUe,  of  moderate  cost,  and  possessing  some' 
thing  of  the  fine  teiture  and  delicate  purity  of  tho  Pentdic  and 
Carrara  Btones,  has  heea  ^refore  a  most  important  desideratum. 

Very  lately,  a  plastic  compasilion  which  answ^v  to  these  re- 
qiurements  muoh  more  neariy  dian  anything  preTioualy  in  use  in 
this  coontiy,  has  been  applied  to  atatuary  porposea.  We  hail  its 
introduction  as  opening  the  way  to  most  important  developments 
in  Art :  wid  believe  that  casting  in  "  StatuEiry  Porcelain,"  as  an 
Art  ancillary  to  acnlpture,  is  destined  to  fill  a  place  of  like  import- 
ance with  that  which  engraving  holds  in  reference  to  painting. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  century  the  execution  of  statuary  in 
porcelain  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  S^vros 
mani^actory.  We  have  seen  statuettes  which  were  formed  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ba<A,  more  admirable  in  their  modelling,  and 
more  marble-like,  than  anything  that  has  yet  heen  executed  in 
England.  Such,  for  inst«ioe,  was  a  Bacchus  fi-om  the  antique, 
about  a  foot  in  hraght,  of  which  the  material  nearly  resembled  a 
close-grained  marble  which  bad  bonie  some  exposure  to  weather. 
The  majority  of  the  works  of  that  period,  howevN,  thon^  beauti- 
fully white,  and  perfec^y  free  from  the  waxy  look  so  comtnon  in 
the  modem  English  figures,  had  scanewhat  too  vitreous  an  appear- 
ance J  and,  unlike  the  porcelain  works  of  this  country,  showed  a 
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perfectlj  vitreouB  fracture.  The  &ct  that  the  Art  of  forming  Buch 
Btatuettee  baa  long  ceased  to  be  practieed  at  Sevres,  might  abate 
our  eipectations  of  the  restilta  to  arise  from  the  opening  of  thia 
branch  of  maoufacture  in  England,  did  tre  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Tery  different  spirit  of  the  times.  If  art  and  lamiy  at 
that  period  were  not  withheld  from  the  people  bj  any  ahaolute 
Bumptaar;  law,  yet  their  general  diffusion  was  an  object  never  c(m- 
templated  ;  and  there  were  no  well  devised  systems  of  combina- 
tion by  whicb.the  poor  might  command  in  part  the  advantages  of 
wealth.  The  precise  caase  of  the  decline  of  the  Sevres  manu- 
facture we  shaU  not  attempt  to  explain. 

The  first  experiment  in  the  new  English  material  was  made 
about  two  years  since  in  Copeland's  Porcelain  Works  at  Stoke- 
npon- Trent  ;  when  a  miniature  copy  of  Gibson's  Narcissus,  one  of 
the  most  poetic  productions  of  English  Art,  was  eiecuted  for  the 
Buhscribars  to  the  "London  Art  Union."  The  beauty  of  the 
texture  and  colour  of  the  artificial  alabaster,  and  the  artistic  excel- 
lence with  which  the  work  was  produced,  obtained  immediate 
acknowledgment ;  and  the  manufacture  of  statuettes  and  orna- 
mented works,  in  the  new  composition,  has  since  been  aclarely 
progressing. 

The  statuary  porcelain  has  not  the  snowy  luBtre  of  the  Parian 
or  Carrara  marbles,  nor  the  sugary  sparkle  of  Pentelic  :  bnt  it  is 
as  close  in  grain  as  ^ther,  and  as  smooth  in  surface  ;  and  has  a 
pleasant  light  creamy  tint ;  though  the  colour  varies  a  little  in 
different  apecimens.  In  the  best  moulded  works  there  is  such  an 
easy  undulation  of  surface,  so  much  eharpness  without  hardness  in 
the  more  defined  parts — as  in  hair,  fillets,  flowers — as  scarcely  to 
BUggest  the  idea  of  a  casting.  The  artist's  own  touches  seem  to 
appear  upon  the  work. 

And  to  some  extent  this  is  true.  For  besides  that  the  separate 
portions  of  a  figure  have  to  be  fitted  together  with  the  utmost 
nicety  after  they  are  taken  from  the  moulds,  the  clay  in  other 
respects  frequently  requires  to  he  wrought  upon  by  hand  before  it 
can  be  committed  to  the  furnace.  Small  parts  may  be  ill^defined ; 
the  finger-tips,  for  instance,  shapeless ;  portions  of  the  surface 
rough  ;  the  joints  of  the  mould  traced  upon  the  figure.  These 
defects  hr  ve  to  be  remedied  by  a  skilful  modeller :  a,  meritorious 
artut,  vrht  performs  a  part  as  necessary  as  the  "  bringing  up  "  of 
a  oopper-p^ate  or  wood-block  for  the  press.  Some  intervention  of 
a  hand  under  the  direction  of  cultivated  taste,  will  in  all  cases 
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probably  be  reqaiBite  to  confer  on  mannfacturea  the  cbaracter 
ofArt. 

A  diaadvantage  which  has  hitherto  attended  moat  works  moulded 
in  a  composition  afterwords  to  be  anbmitted  to  the  inmace — the  - 
change  of  form  incident  to  irregular  shrinkage  in  the  baking,  w 
to  settlement  from  the  gravitating  power  of  the  mobt  material — 
has,  by  the  akill  of  our  present  manufacturers,  been,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  oTercome.  There  ia  yet,  however,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  a  good'  deal  of  uncertainty  ;  failures  are  fre- 
quent,  from  the  clay  cracking,  or  falling  out  of  place. 

Mesara.  Copeland  have  already  executed,  in  their  iiew>)rcelftin, 
statuettes,  busts,  figures  of  animals,  vases,  jugs,  garden  orna- 
ments, and  other  works  possesnng  artistic  character.  Among 
them  may  be  instanced — a  charmingly  imagined  "  Ondine,"  from 
Pradier  ; — "Apollo,  as  a  shepherd,"  by  Wyatt :  a  graceful  figure, 
though  by  no  means  expressive  of  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  the 
god :  the  artist  would  have  done  better  to  have  called  it  simply  & 
Grecian  shepherd  ; — "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  by  Cumberworth  :  a 
pretty  group,  treated  with  some  ori^naJity  and  poetic  feeling, 
though  not  with  quite  ao  much  aimpiicity  as  desirable  in  sculpture ; 
—an  exquisite  bust  of  Flora  j — one  of  Jenny  Lind,  by  J.  Durham : 
pleasingly  managed  in  the  introduction  of  some  flowers  in  the  hair 
and  drapery,  and  well  executed  ;  a  likeneaa,  though  not  a  flattering 
one  : — one  also  (J  Daniel  O'Connell,  by  J.  E.  Jones  :  excellent  in 
its  portraiture,  and  in  the  workmanship  of  the  head,  but  somewhat 
clumsily  draped  :  this  work  shows  in  another  manner  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  ingenuity  to  the  purpose  of  multiplying  wtvks 
of  Art,  the  miniature  model  having  been  reduced  from  the  original 
buat  by  Cheverton's  Reducing  Machine  ; — a  "  Chwned  Cupid  ;  " 
— the  "Portland  Vase."  A  piece,  called  the  "Annada  Bottle," 
showa  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  in  the  leaves  and  tendrils 
of  the  vine-wreath  around  it,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship of  which  the  material  is  susceptible.  These  foliated  orna- 
ments are  of  course  fashioned  separately  by  hand,  and  applied 
upon  tlie  moulded  form.  In  a  am^  bust  of  Shakapeare,  we  must 
object  to  the  too  exact  rendering  of  the  lace  ;  a  sort  of  trickery 
unworthy  of  Art. 

The  Uessrs.  Copeland  are  not  without  rivals  in  this  new  field 
of  productive  ingenuity ;  though  to  them  belongs  the  merit  of  first 
having  entered  upon  it.  At  the  Porcelun  Works  of  Uinton  and 
Co.,  in  the  same  town,  a  similar  material,  under  the  name  of 
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Parian,  bas  ieea  evtfktjtd  wilfa  lft«  bbccms  ;  md,  mcUed,  to  tie 
latter  fina  we  must  award  the  palm  as  to  tbe  choice  of  Bidtject, 
tai,  in  tlie  largest  nooakcr  of  imbtaera,  u  tA  An  esedtntee  of 
tbe  modelling.  Kaay  of  vat  read««  kere  no  donbt  notieed  in. 
lite  Bliep  irindowB,  tlwr  BinkitiiFe  co[7  ef  Baatie^er'a  exqainM 
''-Ariadne  :  "  na  piece  of  eonlpturs  has  been  nwre  evicntored,  by 
(^mey  Inodellere  in  alabaster  and  biieuit  ehim ;  bat  t]ie  work 
now  referred  to,  though  not  doing  full  jnaliee  to  tbe  Fronbfini 
original,  ia  still  a.  cbeirming;  Httle  dmwitij^rMra  omsnoit  Ben's 
"  Una  and  ^e  lion,"  executed  as  a  compam<iti-pieoe,  and 
modelled,  we  betiere,  to  the  miniatHre  siie,  hj  the  sculptor  him- 
BtM,  ie  more  Batisfaetory,  -as  F^arda  (he  r^deriog  in  percelaia  ; 
whilst  the  design,  though  inferior  to  the  Qemnn  work,  for  oH^»< 
ality  and  poetic  Inxnrj  at  eoBC^tmn,  ib  perfect  for  its  grace,  eaae, 
attd  the  air  of  idei^ieed  innocenee  inpuiied  to  tbe  figura. 
Mr.  Bell  has  been  a  rery  active  contribntor  of  designa  to  thia  sad 
to  otlier  departments  of  Art  Usnufaeture.  5ra  "  Dorothea  "  ia 
worthy  of  the  lovely  picture  drawn  by  Cervantea,  whose  descrip- 
tiwi  ao  one  vrith  a  fon<teess  for  Art  ean  have  read  witheot  wishing 
to  see  its  embodiiaeDt  in  madJe.  We  greatly  prefer  tbe  redueed 
oopy  to  the  sculptor'a  Ml-aized  origina].  The  caste  we  have 
exaMiiaed  of  these  wor^a  aire  a  little  disSgured  in  parts  by  the 
BMrks  (^  the  mwdda  ;  and  io  t^e  two  fortoer,  paiiioularly,  tJK 
attat^ment  r^  ihe  ftrmB  just  below  ibe  shoulders  (these  |>orlJo«a 
am  east  in  separate  iBoolda,  and  afterwarde  united  by  the  nodriler) 
is  diaagreeably  visible.  The  foregoing  desigas  bave  been 
brcBgfat  aot  n^er  the  ao^ttoes  of  Felix  BoHmerly,  ike  (Riginater 
of  t£e  series  of  works  in  several  depnteMBts  of  qiecbanic^ 
ingenui^,  called  the  "  Art  Menofiictiipes. "  Meaaiv.  Minton  aad 
Co.  have  produced  others  aaconneeted  witb  htm,  a»d  which  are 
ew^Uy  deservrog  of  atteatton.  Of  these  m  tanet  partteolsriBe 
t^  beantifnl  groups  of  "  Naomi  and  her  daa^tens ;  " — "  Tbe 
6«a»dian  Angd  ;  " — a  "  Madonna  and  ObiW  ;  " — "  St.  Joseph," 
and  "The  AnnnncistioB, "  Anong  the  h^fiier  pvopeses  t» 
n^ieh  tbe  art  has  been  applied  at  ibe  same  faieboij,  m  tbe  embel- 
ItshiHent  of  a  beer-jug,  from  a,  deagn  by  TowBsesd,  called  "  The 
Hop  Story."  and  representing  hop-gathering  and  toafofage. 
This  is  rich  ia  t^eot,  but  the  fonu  is  sot  «iegmM,  and  tbe  cover 
w  ugly.  Redgrave's  water  vuse,  a  very  gnee&ll  design,  is  sboat 
to  be  executed  in  Parian.  We  ebodd  add  that  two  beuitj^l 
statuettes  of  praytng^  dUdren,  by  Bell,  of  vrhieb  we  bave  seen 
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mperCect  esempWe,  Are  nearly  readj  to  be  &dd«d  to  the  suLjects 
ahvadj  issuad  to  the  public. 

The  "  Poriau  "  i»  Bomevkat  whiter  thaa  ths  "  SUtuarj  Fortc- 
lun ;"  but  fram  the  limited  tunuiber  of  gpocimena  of  each  that 
ban  come  under  our  ezaminatioD,  ire  cannot  ofier  a  decided 
Oftnion  ae  to  which  presenta  the  woat  Buuble-Iike  appeoraoce. 
The  works  produced  at  the  same  potteries  vary  in  this  respect ; 
and  Bome  hare  rather  an  uopleasaut,  waxy  aspect.  Our  first 
inpression  was  m  faTOor  of  Copeland'a ;  but  we  hare  smce  been 
diflimEed  to  reverse  A«t  jud^nent.  Uudi,  probably,  depends 
npon  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  tiie  works  are  subjected. 
Copeland's  compoaitien,  howerer.  seema  less  liable  to  flaw  in  the 
baking ;  and  the  weeks  execided  in  his  factory  appear  to  be 
turaed  out  with  the  fewest  superficial  bleausbes,  caused  by  the  jeiu- 
iogs  of  the  parts  separately  mouldeJ,  or  by  other  causes.  Sdll, 
MitttOD  has  (deduced  the  greater  number  of  works  of  striking 
artistie  merit.  Very  great  ^aiae  is  due  to  both  ;  and  their 
rivalry  will  lead  yet,  we  doubt  not,  to  imporbaut  improvements. 
It  is  fair  to  mention  that  wo  have  seen  specimena  formed  of  a  new 
"body,"  (as  their  aiaterial  is  called  by  potters),  produced  by 
Messrs.  Rose  &  Co.  of  Cidebrat^dale,  which,  if  they  can  obviate 
an  apparent  teadeaey  to  too  high  a  vitreous  gloss  of  sur&ce,  is 
likely  to  Eurpasg  both  tbe  fon»er.  This  composition  they  have 
named  "  Canaran  ;"  but  have  not  yet  eiecoted  in  it  any  works  of 
merit  sufficient  to  be  made  public. 

Whilst  we'hail  witli  much  satisfaotien  an  art  which  will  supply 
w  witii  "iculptiue  in  little,"  we  are  soiTy  we  cannot  eipress 
UB^a^fied  B^prohadoB  ef  all  that  has  been  dona,  or  of  all  that  has 
been  attempted.  Many  instances  have  we  met  with  in  all  depart- 
nenta  sf  Art  of  strange  perversions  of  taste  ;  hut  none  do  we 
MMeiaber  bo  lodicnwaly  abcounable  as  that  which  could  cast  a 
lace  veil  ofer  the  otheiwiw  naked  £gure  of  £ve.  So  Biuley's 
sweet  "  Eve  at  the  Pwiotua  "  has  been  treated  at  Messrs.  Min- 
tm'e  pottery.  "  8p«otatur»  »d»imi,  riuanUaeatit  amici ?  "  It 
OBtdsea  all  ^t  Horace  could  deviie  of  incongtiuty.  And  we 
have  "itebeoca  at  the  Well,"  too,  clad  in  a  slip  of  purple  lace, 
whieh  lets  off  to  adfantage  the,  UteFoUy,  snowy  whiteness  of  her 
lath  ;  hut  then,  beaeath  dte  alip,  she  h«s  a  petticoat,  and  wears  a 
tnrfcaa  and  ilipiter*,  and  other  articUs  of  dress.  She  does  not 
wmke  a  eai^iremiBe  (a  very  indecent  one]  b^ween  Ahnachs'  and 
th»  garden  of  EdM.     The  naked  Eve  is  purity  itself ;  but  tbe 
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lace  IB  Bnggesdve  of  the  drawingrooia  ;  and  where  attire  is  needed 
ia'quite  iasufficient.  We  have  heard  of  an  African  queen  sitting 
at  the  door  of  her  hat,  verj  jauntily  attired  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  a 
P^  of  Wellingtons,  hut  without  the  due  medium  between  these 
extremes.  We  recommend  the  subject  to  the  modeller  of  the 
Eve,  aa  calculated  to  funuah  a  companion-piece  to  the  Hoaiton 
and  fig-leaTes. 

We  suppoie  the  chief  blame  must  be  thrown  on  the  ill-taste  of 
the  public,  which  can  make  such  sina  against  propriety  and 
common'Bense  profitable  to  the  maaufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
must  be  expected  to  deal  with  Art  in  a  mercantile  Bpirit ;  and  it 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  pander  to  the  perverted  taste  of  his 

Satrons,  even  to  obtain  means  to  brin^  forward  its  remedy.  No 
oubt,  the  lace,  imitating  so  exactly  real  lace,  and  suggesting 
infinite  labour  and  most  delicate  workmanship,  as  necessary  to 
produce  it  in  such  a  material  as  porcelain,  is  calculated  to  win 
ready  favour  with  the  ladies.  But  might  not  a  modern  drawing- 
room  bride— some 'figore  not  pretending  to  the  character  of  Art- 
he  modelled  aa  the  support  to  spread  this  article  upon,  instead  of 
subjecting  us  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  onr  general  mother  clad  ia 
costly  finery,  which  she  could  not  have  come  honestly  by-  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  when  Bve  was  at  the  fountain,  she  had  not  been 
an  hour  in  existence  ; ,  and  as  she  had  not  yet  seen  her  husband, 
the  net-work  scarf  could  not  have  been  a  present  from  him.  But, 
ladies,  the  laee  is  not  formed  with  all  the  labour  you  suppose.  It 
is  made  by  dipping  real  lace  in  a  solution  of  the  porcelain  clay  ; 
and  the  original  threads  are  destroyed  in  the  baking,  leaving  the 
earthy  coating.  A^r  this  information,  you  will  perhaps  attach 
less  value  to  it. 

The  Impulse  given  hy  the  public  demand  for  Art-manufactures, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  introduced  the  use  of  these  new 
porcelain  clays,  haB  led  to  improvements  in. the  casting  of  iron 
for  ornamental  purposes  ;  and  the  Colebrookdale  Company  have 
lately  produced  works  in  this  material  that  quite  deserve  to  be 
admitted  into  the  category  of  works  of  Art.  The  most  successful  - 
experiments  that  have  come  under  our  notice  have  been  directed  to 
the  representation  of  animala  ;  and  we  can  speak,  particularly,  of 
a  stag  browsing,  and  of  a  brace  of  partridges,  as  having  all  the 
truth  of  character  and  the  .skilful  expfeasion  of  the  hair  and 
feathers,  that  we  find  in  the  best  sciUpture  of  similar  objects. 
Two  goats,  and  a  group  of  a  lion  and  wild  boar,  are  almost 
equally  excellent.     This  art,  too,  will  progress. 
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Attention  was  first  turned  to  embeUlshing  manufactures  hy  the 
EuperadditioD  of  Art.  Manufacturing  power  already  discharges  the 
obligation.  Art  ornamented  the  beer-jug  and  the  knife-handle ; 
mantifHcturing  appliances  multiply  statuettes.  Here  is  a  field  of 
industry  open,  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  land.  We  have  con- 
fessed that  we  are  not  on  artistic  people  ;  but  all  admit  our  manu- 
facturbg  skill ;  and  did  we  hold  a  lower  rank  than  is  in  reality 
the  case,  in  respect  to  artistic  talent,  great  results  might,  never- 
theless, be  expected  from  the  coalition  between  Art  and  manufac- 
turing ingenuity.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of 
.  Art-manufacture  is  not  invention  but  reproduction.  Its  special 
function  is  to  put  the  beautiful  within  reach  of  the  many  ;  and  for 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  to  select  wisely  and  copy  well  is  all 
that  is  important.  We  have  already  noticed  the  similarity  of  the 
offices  to  be  fulfilled  by  engraving  and  by  porcelain  casting. 
Engraving  is  a  fine  art  in  itself ;  and  jct  the  proportion  of  its 
works  which  include  original  design  is  very  small  indeed.  We 
cannot,  however,  feel  that  it  is  less  important  when  it  eternises 
copies  of  the  fading  Parma  frescoes,  than  it  would  be  should 
Signor  Toschi  present  the  world  with  a  series  of  works  wholly  of 
his  own  invention  ;  and  bo  with  the  new  art — for  as  a  new  art  we 
must  regard' it-— if  it  would  do  no  more  than  give  us  well-executed 
cofHos  of  the  best  existing  sculpture,  we  might  well  rest  satisfied. 
If  it  should  serve  but  to  bring  the  people  acc^ainted  with  those,  it 
would  be  ploughing  up  a  never-broken  ground  of  feeling,  imbedded 
in  which  may  lie  dormant  seeds  of  taste  and  invention,  to  spring 
and  Bower  where  they  find  air  and  light. 

But  to  say  that  we  are  not,  or  have  not  approved  ourselves  an 
artistic  people,  does  not  imply  necessarily  that  we  have  among  us 
no  artistic  talent ;  and  in  sculpture,  certainly,  we  hold  a  fairer 
position  than  in  painting.  What  has  already  been  done  in  porce- 
lain moulding  shows  that  native  original  genius  is  at  command ; 
and  to  work  for  a  public  will  be  favourable  to  its  development. 

And  an  interesting  question  arises  :  What  will  be  the  extent  to 
which  these  new  means  will  be  effectual  in  popularising  the  inven- 
tions of  the  artist  ?  The  cost  of  the  porcelain  easts  is  consider- 
able, and  must  necessarily  be  so.  Though  the  models  and  moulds 
ore  of  course  cipensive,  where  many  copies  are  produced,  that 
original  outlay  would  cease  to  be  a  consideration  of  much  import- 
ance j'but  the  fitting  of  the  parts  separately  moulded,  and  the 
finishing  of  those  which  come  from  the  moulds  in  an  imperfect 
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state,  by  the  hands  of  srlista  wbo  earn  in  that  employment  several 
gninefts  per  week,  together  iHth  the  large  proporUcu  of  caste 
which  fail  in  the  baking — (we  nnd^-etand  that  works  in  Farias 
are  snbmitted  to  the  fiery  ordoal  twice,  and  oecaabnally  three 
timee,  from  periods  of  from  Berenty  to  eiglity  hoars  e«i^) — necea- 
sarily  cause  the  prices  to  be  high,  wfaaterer  be  the  nombHB 
produced  of  any  mdividnal  work  ;  nor.  does  there  teem  mneh 
prospect  that  the  cassattieB,  whether  of  the  mtHiIding  or  of  the 
famaees,  can  be  rendered  eo  m^efa  lighter,  as  in  any  material 
degree  to  reduce'  the  cost.  Statuettes,  therefore,  will  not  find 
their  way  into  the  laboorer's  cottage,  and  the  ten-powid  hoose ; 
tmleas  through  such  means  as  prt^Kned  by  W.  B.  J.,  in  bts 
scheme  for  an  "Art  Manufacture  Union,"  set  forth  in  die  last 
December  number  of  this  magazine.  But  among  the  middle 
classes,  also,  of  society.  Art  has  to  be  popularised  ;  and  it  will 
fall  within  the  means  of  most  of  those  cons^tnting  these  clasBea  to 
have  some  specimens  in  their  drawing-rooms  or  parlours.  This  is 
all  we  could  expect.  We  must  not  hope  at  once  to  refine  the 
tastes  of  tho  multitude  to  a  high  standard.  They  will  reoeire 
indirect  benefit,  if  no  otherwise  than  as  the  shop-windows  serve,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  repositories  of  Art  for  them.  The  Ariadne 
and  the  TTna,  the  Oiidine  and  the  Dorothea,  the  Guardian  Angel 
and  the  St.  Joseph,  the  Flora  and  the  Jenny  Lind,  are  not  passed 
without  notice  by  those  even  who  have  been  little  familiar  with 
Art.'  The  shop-windows  do  more  than  wo  are  aware  in  the 
gradual  and  unconecioits  education  of  the  eye,  and  refinement  of 
the  taste  of  the  people. 

We  hope,  however,  to  see  Galleries  of  Art  for  the  people, 
established  on  the  plan  proposed  in  the  January  number  of  this 
magazine  ;•  and  into  them  some  of  the  woiks  we  have  been  con- 
ndering  might  with  prt^riety  be  admitted.  In  the  meanwhile, 
those  who  are  friendly  to  the  difiusion  of  Art  among  the  multitude 
may  do  something  by  exerting  any  influence  they  may  possess,  to 
Induce  the  introduction  of  works  tending  to  refine  the  taste  into 
the  club-rooma,  lecture-rooms,  and  Otlier  places  frequented  by 
artisans,  (the  reader  may  probably  smile,  and  suggest  gin-palaces), 
and  into  schools,  no  matter  of  what  kind.     The  most  rigid  of  our 

*  We  take  this  opportnnitj  of  notidng  an  Erratnm  in  the  paper. referred 
t(^  page  73,  line  6,  &i»n  the  bottom ;  for  "  Fantoiy-Btreet,"  read  «  Hem- 
IDingf^-'Ow." 
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modem  ieoBOclMita  woold  Bearoelj  object  to  the  Ekdmiasiea  aS  tihe 
"Guardia.H  Angel,"  or  of  Bell's  "  Childrea  Frajing,"  iota  a 
SuBilajorla&at-eeliool.  To  dosowoDldbat^owlkatllMaKeWeB 
needed  the  hnmaniamg  jnftaeace  «f  Art.* 


A  MARRIAGE  OF  "LETTERS." 

John  Jones  was  by  no  means  what  lafes  iroald  call  a  fine  maa 
— neither  was  he  very  young,  mar  Tery  talented,  nor  very  rich,  nor 
at  all  highly  eonnecled — he  was,  in  fact,  a  middle-aged,  matter-ef- 
iact  Btockbroter,  in  a  moderate  way  of  bosmesa — but  what  gate 
him  an  isterert  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^posite  box  was  his  eyidoBt 
itttention  to  get  married.  He  smiled  in  a  meaning  maomer  wbea 
hia  intimaite  irieads  joked  him  about  Hiss  Arabella  Willsden,  and  _ 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  oonfident  ht^es  of  succeeding  in  that 
quarter. 

Mm  Arahdk  Willsdea  was  a  joang  lady  with  whom  he  had 
first  become  acquainted  as  a  partner  in  a  quadrille.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  \vho  called  himself,  and 
was  always  cailed.  Captain.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Willsden  managed 
to  lire  and  to  Ving  up  their  daughter  almost  entirely  on  the  half- 
pay  accruing  to  the  retired  soldier  for  past  servioes.  But  thot^ 
poor,  they  were  eicessiTely  "genteel."  They  alwajs  manned 
that  Arabella  shoiUd  go  once  to  the  opera  during  the  season  ;  in 
September  they  invariably  went  out  trf  town  for  one  week,  and  wt 
the  15th  of  May  in  every  year,  they  gave  a  regular  eTening  party, 
with  pianoforte-quadrille-player,  real  wax  candles,  oyster  patties, 
and  trifle  complete.  Heaven  only  knows  how  they  did  it,  bnt  it 
iPtw  done,  and  without  goii^  into  debt  too, 

Mrs.  Willsden  had  a  Hnall  sum  invested  in  the  fntds,  and,  in 
matters  of  tranafer  connected  therewith,  Mr.  John  Jones,  the 
stockbroker,  became  known  to  Captain   Willsden,  and,   in  dii» 

■  Spednlena  of  Copdaad'a  Btatuarjr  poTcdain,  aod  of  the  Colehrookdale 
Compuiy's  iron  castingB,  may  be  seen  at  Eldred's  "  Art  ExpositJoD,"  in  Old 
Bond-Etreet,  Mr.  Eldred  bMng  ^ent  for  this  maDu&cture  ;  Miaton'a  works 
in  ParutD  at  Cund^'s,  in  Old  Bond'^treet,  White's  chinvabop  in  Regnrt- 
Mxeet^  and  odKr  plaees. 
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course,  Mr.  Jones  was  mvited  to  the  annnal  party.  After  this  he 
wa»  a  frequent  guest  at  their  family  tea-table,  until  at  last,  the 
marriage  of  Kr.  Jones  to  Mies  Willsden  waB  Bet  down  ae  a  thing 
of  course  by  the  gossips  of  their  acquaintance.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  Mr.  Jones  had  neither  declared,  nor  heen  asked.  Lis 
"intentions."  They  iiad  hitherto  appeared  only  in  deeds,  not 
words.  His  almost  constant  presence  at  the  Willsdens' — numerous 
presents  to  the  fair  Arabella — tickets  to  the  opera,  theatres,  con- 
certs, and  so  on — evidenced  that  he  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  being  son-in-law  to  the  Captain. 

One  moroing,  however,  Mr.  John  Jones  sallied  forth  to  call  at 
the  Willsdens',  filled  with  a  most  important  resolve.  It  was  no 
less  than  a  determination  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  at  once  .with 
Arabella.  The  Captain,  like  most  idlers,  was  usually  busy  about 
some  small  matter  or  other,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  found 
gone  out  for  the  day  ;  Mrs.  Willsden,  like  a  considerate  mother 
as  she  was,  commonly  took  an  opportunity,  whenever  Mr.  Jones 
made  a  morning  call,  to  leave  him  for  awhile  alone  with  Arabella. 
Mr.  Jones,  therefore,  calculated  on  having  a  clear  stage,  and  was 
determined  to  "pop  the  question,"  or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  had 
' '  read  up  ' '  the  manner  of  doing  this  in  all  the  books  he  could  meet 
with,  and  rather  flattered  himself  that  be  should  coroe  off  with 
credit. 

Judge  his  disappointment,  therefore,  when  he  had  been  at  the 
Willsdens'  some  time,  to  find  that  Mrs.  Willsden  was  the  only 
pereon  he  was  likely  to  see  at  all.  Arabella  was  not  in  the  room, 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  coming.  "She  was  unwell,"  Mrs. 
WOlsden  said  ;  "  she  was  out  late  the  night  before  at  a  large 
party,  and  was  suffering  from  head-ache."  Mrs.  Willsden  herself 
talked  with  extreme  volubility  about  a  great  many  things.  The 
weather  was  cold,  she  remarked,  hut  that  was  only  seasonable  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  influenza,  she  heard,  was  going  about 
a  good  deal.  The  price  of  all  provisions  was  dreadful,  and.  by 
what  she  could  learn,  they  were  likely  to  be  dearer  still.  Prince 
Albert,  she  was  sorry  to  learn,  had  been  very  unwell  with  a  chil- 
blain on  his  right  foot,  but  was  now  happily  doing  much  better. 
From  this  strain  of  light  and  generally  interesting  conversation, 
however,  she  now  seemed  to  deliver  herself  by  an  effort,  and  to 
make  herself  up  for  some  particular  communication.  A  eort 
of  fidgetty  gravity  took  possession  of  her  countenance,  as  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  forced  calmness,  "  Mr>  Jones,  I  am  glad 
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yon  called  this  morning,  aa  I  have  something  important-  to  say 

"  To  me,  ma'am  !  "  said  Jooes,  startiDg,  for  he  felt  sure  that 
he  was  now  about  to  be  asked' hia  "  intentions." 

"Mr.  Jones,"  resumed  the  lady,  "of  course  I  have  not  been 
insensible  of  the  attentions  jou  have  paid  Arabella,  and  I  own 
that,  at  one  time,  I  contemplated  the  probabilitj  of  your  union 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  this  must  be  at  an  end  j 
Mr.  Jones,  I  confide  in  your  preserving  the  secret  when  I  tell  yon 
that  Arabella  is  engaged," 

"  Engaged  !  "  faltered  Jones,  in  a  most  dismal  tone  of  defeat. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.,  Willsden.  "A  gentleman  of  large  fortune 
and  eminent  connexions  has  for  a  month  or  more  evinced  great 
interest  in  her,  and  last  night,  at  the  party  I  mentioned,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  making  an  offer,  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise 
her  to  accept." 

"  This  ia  pretty  conduct !  "  exclaimed  Jones,  getting  indignant. 

"  So,  under  tbe  circumstances,"  continued  Mrs.  Willaden, 
without  taking  the  least  nbtice  of  poor  Jones's  escitement,  "  you 
will  see  tbe  necessity  of  discontimiing  your  visits  here  for  awhile. 
I  will  do  myaelf  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  parcel  this  morning 
coDtaiaing  all  the  letters  and  presents  which  yon  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  send  to  Arabella  at  various  periods." 

"  Allow  roe  to  say,  I  think  this  very  strange,"  exclaimed  Jones  ; 
"  very  strange  indeed,  Mrs.  Willsdon  !  " 

"  Let  us  part  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Wllsden,  with  a  sweet  smile. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mr,  Jones  ;  you  are  a  worthy  man." 
"  But "  began  Jones,  in  a  bewildered  manner. 

"  Good  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Willsden  ;  "good  morning, 
my  dear  Mr.  Jones,  We  shall  always  esteem  you  as  one  of  our 
best  friends." 

Tbe  "  worthy  man  "  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street-door  in  less  than  a  minute  afterwards !  How  be  got  there 
be  has  never  been  able  to  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  be  walked 
out  quietly,  and  was  by  no  means  turned  out,  as  he  has  been  heard 
scandalously  to  hint  his  method  of  leaving  the  premises  should 
properly  be  termed. 

He  proceeded  homewards  at  a  tremendous  pace,  filled  with  anger 
and  disappointment.  But  though  his  rate  of  progression  was 
rapid,  he  was  beaten  by  Betsy,  the  handmaiden  of  tbe  Willsdens, 
who  was  just  quitting  the  door  of  his  house  as  he  arrived  at  it. 
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A  pu-cel  wn  put  into  hia  bauds,  vrtiich  BeUj  hod  1^,  iiddnsied 
to  him. 

He  tCM^  it  into  his  "studj  "  in  a  contenpl&tive  moai,  and 
opened  it.  There  tbey  irere  indeed  1  All  the  letters  and  prewkts 
1^  likd  erer  beito««d  upon  the  ungrateful  Arabells.  The  letters 
had  a  confouodedlj  uweom  appe«raiH:e,  as  if  they  bad  beea  Wt 
etice  <^ned  and  read;  whiek  JoBeeremsriced  with  much  btttemeH. 
He  bid  been  verj  food,  too,  of  having  the  initiak  of  ArafattUa 
Willsden  and  cf  himself  put  upoB  ererjthiog,  when  pwsiUe. 
Thusallthebooka  were  blazoned  forth  as,  "To  A.  W.  from  J.  J." 
Jewel  caeketfi  were  the  eame.  Hardly  cne  of  these  imfoHnnate 
giftH  but  was  so  marked,  or,  as  Joaea  now  saragdj  thosght,  dis- 
figmed.  "She  had  better  have  kept  them,"  Bald  be.  "Tbe 
brand  of  her  pn^irietttfrfup  raakee  them  disagreeable  to  my  sight !  ' ' 

Just  as  Jones  reaebed  this  point,  a  loud  double-knock  soonded 
at  the'  street  door.  He  had  barely  time  to  hurry  all  the  iettew 
and  presents  into  a  drawer,  when  the  aernmt  annonneed  "  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Wood," 

"  How  annoying,"  thought  Jones,  "  that  they  should  eeme  to 
bother  me  vrben  I  am  in  sueh  a  state  of  mind  1  " 

"  Mr-  Jones,"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  after  the  usual  greetii^B,  "are 
yoD  engaged  to-night  ?  " 

■•'  What  'a  the  matter,  now  ?  "  thou^it  Jones,  "  Ne,"  he  said 
al««d.     "  I  am  dis^gaged  at  present,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wood." 

"Then  will  you  escort  Ann  and  myseLf  to  a  concert?"  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  "  We  have  tickets  for  three,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  the  music  ?  " 

Now  Ann  Wood  was  a  young  lady  whom  Jones  had  known  for  seme 
tine,  but  had  never  cared  much  for.  She  was  certainly  not  pretty, 
hut  she  was  not  plain  either.  She  had  no  money  ;  but  then  again, 
she  had  no  espensiye  tastes.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  fancy  bread 
and  biscuit  baker  ;  but  she  poseesaed  the  great  merit  of  not  bang 
sehanKd  of  her  father.  As  Jonee  now  looked  upoiu  her,  either  her 
own  good  qualities,  or  indignation  agtunst  Arah^Ia  Willsden,  made 
her  appear  altogeth^  different  ia  his  eyes  from  the  Ann  Wood 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  conader  as  a  very  coinuoii- 
place  young  woman.  He  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation  to  tlie 
conoert. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  sccompany  yo«  and  Hiss 
Wood,"  exlauued  he  ;  "  very  g):eat'plessuie  isdaed !  It  was  to? 
lund  of  yoti  to  think  ^  me." 
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"CHijVr.  JuHs!  "said  Ana  ;  Isntsbe  swt)  bo  siwe. 

"  9he  is  a  v«ty  ni«e  girl,  indeed !  "  thoagltt  Joue^  viUt  a 
oertaia  almeet  OBeaaBctfnii  tttae  of  defiance.  "  A  very  niee  girl ! 
I  doa't  hiatw  anieer  girl !  "  Here  be  wfts  stne^  bj  &  rein«a- 
Imnoe  wbich  ttlmoBt  destroyed  hia  «quaninHty  at  <Hie«  by  its  aid- 
uess.  Ho  had  been  eseenttiog  hb  own  6^j  Eor  b«ving  k*d  tbe 
xdCala  of  Arabc8»  WiUnleD  pot  upon  the  {vesentB  be  bad  given 
her,  but  bere  tbej  w^re  abew^  prepared  for  amodier.  "  A.  W." 
UKwend  for  Am*  Wo»d,  jrwt  as  well  as  for  Araielia  WSltdtn, 
He  ran  orer  npidlj  in  hie  mind  *11  the  jouog  ladies  of  hie  aequaint- 
ance,  and  fonnd  tiui  Ann  Wood  was  the  oulj  "  A.  W."  be  hnmr. 
It  acemcd  a  diBpenaatton  of  fate.  Now,  amongst  other  peculiarities 
of  Jones,  was  one  irhich  was  quite  notorious  amongst  all  his 
friends — a.  curious  sort  of  meanness,  which  yet  did  not  refuse  to 
combine  with  frequent  extravagance  :  thus  be  would  drink  cham- 
pagne, hut  make  tbe  most  strenuous  efforts  to  get  it  cheap.  He 
once  travelfed  for  three  months  on  the  continent,  and  tbe  matter 
connected  with  this  tour,  wbich  he  dwelt  most  upon  erer  after, 
was,  that  he  had  done  it  throughout  for  several  shillings  a-day  less 
than  bad  been  spent  by  any  of  his  fteqaaintanee  on  similar  excur- 
sions. On  the  present  occasion,  it  seemed  to  him  a  most  important 
point  that  he  might  now  find  a  use  for  these  presents  just  as  they 
were.  There  was  a  certainty  now  that  none  of  them  need  be 
"  wasted."  He  determined  to  mak&  a  beginniag,  at  all  events, 
as  that  would  not  compromise  him,  however  he  might  feel  after- 
wards as  to  proceeding  in  the  affair. 

"Tou  were  speaking  of  music,  Miss  Wood,"  said  he  ;  "and 
that  reminds  me  how  beautifully  Moore  has  adapted  words  to  tbe 
old  Irish  melodies.  I  know  that  ladies  are  fond  of  this  charming 
poet;  and,  feeling  assured  that  ymt  must  be  m,  my  dear  Miss 
Wood,  I  bnve  ventured  to  procure  a  voinme,  iahi<^  I  beg  you  to 
accept.     It  contains  all  the  words  of  Moorft's  '  Irish  Melodiea.', " 

Here  Jones,  going  to  the  drawer,  picked  ont  from  the  rest  of 
the  presents  a  volume  bound  in  green  "  moj-occo  elegant,"  which, 
he  had  given  to  Miss  WiUsdcn  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
their  acquaintance. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,"  exclaimed  Ann  Wood,  "I'm  sure  I  dont 
know  bow  to  thank  you  enough  !  I  do  so  dote  on  Moore  I  To 
get  this  book  for  me!  And  see,  mamma  1  "  she  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Jones  has  written  my  imtials  iniide!  How  very,  very  kind  of 
him  i  " 
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I  am  sorry  to  Baj  that  Jones  did  not  blaah  dnriiig  Ann's  speech, 
and  worse,  that  be  received  all  this  thonkfidnesa  with  a  mild 
deprecating  smile,  as  if  the  wretch  kad  got  the  volume  for  her,  and 
had  written  her  initials  inside.  He  was  now  bo  occupied  with  tiie 
idea  of  Ann  Wood,  that  I  really  believe  he  almost  forgot  that  titeee 
attentions  were  originally  paid  to  Arabella  Willsden. 

Why  need  I  detail  the  history  of  the  other  presents  J  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  one  by  one,  they  all  found  dieiT  vray  to  Ann 
Wood  ;  who,  when  the  series  was  exhausted,  became  Ajm  Jones. 
-John  and  Ann  Jones  lived  a  happy,  wedded  p^,  but,  to  this  day, 
ihe  knows  nothing  of  the  real  hu^rj  of  the  preKHU. 

Arthur  Wallbrisge. 


THE  SNOWDROP  IN  THE  POOR  MAN'S  WINDOW. 

It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Where  light  but  seldom  shone, 
Save  when  at  noon  a  san-ray  tonch'd 

The  little  ail]  of  atone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window, 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound. 
To  waste,  at  one  dull  ceaseless  task,     ^ 

The  passing  seasons  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfome, 

And  Snmmer's  wealth  of  flowers, 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves, 

Ne'er  bleat  his  lonely  hours. 
He  knew,  too  well,  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth  again — 
He  knew  it  by  his  fireless  grate. 

The  snow,  and  plashing  rain  I 
Pierced  by  the  frost- wind's  bifing 

His  cheerless  task  he  plied  ; 
Want  chain'd  him  ever  to  the  loom 

By  the  little  window's  side. 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer. 

He  stole  one  happy  hoar. 
To  tend,  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 
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(How  tenderly  lie  moved  it 

To  catch  the  pnasiog  ray. 
And  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 

Grow  greener  every  day!) 
His  faded  eyea  were  lifted  oft, 

To  watch  the  Snowdrop  bloom — 
To  him  it  seem'd  a  star  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room ! 
And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  to  the  ann-tonch'd  pane — 
Oh '.  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  hasy  in  hia  brain  ) 
Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 

In  a  svlvan  vallej  lay, 
And  he  neard  the  voice  of  the  miming  streams, 

And  the  green  leaves  msUingpIay  I 

Perchance  a  long  departed 

Bat  cherished  dream  of  yore 
Bose  np  through  the  mist  of  want  and  tail, 

To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 
A  voice  of  music  whisper'd 

Sweet  words  into  his  ear  ; 
And  he  lived  again  that  moonlight  hoar, 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year ! 

Or  but  the  love  of  nature 

Within  his  bosom  utirr'd — 
The  same  sweet  call  that 's  answer'd  by 

The  bloBsom  and  the  bird  ! 
The  free,  nnfetter'd  worship, 

Paid  by  the  yearning  sonl. 
When  it  seems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal ! — 

An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  ns  not  her  slave, 
Bnt  we  claim  a  brighter  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave  1 
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Whatbvbs  Btrictures  may  be  passed  on  tkepc^tcjftmd  tendencies 
of  the  Frussiaa  Kings,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  principles  which  have  always  led  tKaoi  in  the  general 
organisation  of  their  armies.  Pnimia  is  a  decidedly  military 
state  :  the  Prussians  are  a  military  Dstiim  tfaroaghout.  That 
country  occupies  a  territory  of  DO  more  tban  5000  square  miles, 
ivith  a  population  of  less  than  foorteen  miHions.  By  extent  and 
by  the  number  oF  its  inhabitants  it  ranka  among  the  second-class 
states  of  Europe  j  but  by  means  of  its  military  ^stem  it  has 
acquired,  and  seemingly  still  possesses,  a  first-rate  influence  in 
European  politics.  This  has  always  been  the  case  ;  and  though 
the  course  of  events  sometimes  changed  the  minor  features  of 
the  system,  the  fundamental  principle  has  rem^ed  unaltered. 
That  principle  is  the  principle  of  intimidatioii :  it  is  to  acquire 
inflnonco  by  means  of  an  imposing  attiUtdo,  to  ctmraand  respect 
on  the  strength  of  a  numerical  superiority.  The  Prussian  State 
has  atirays  relied  on  a  large  and  well-driUed  army.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  great  problem,  "how  to  keep  the  greatest  number 
of  men  for  the  smallest  giren  sum  of  moaey?"  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved  by  the  Kinga  of  that  country.  The  Prussian 
Kings  cannot  boast  of  any  hereditai^  ti^nt  for  generalship 
running  in  their  fitmily.  Two  of  them  only,  the  Great  Elector, 
and  Frederic  I.,  showed  themselves  eonpetent  to  the  chances  of 
war  and  the  leadership  of  armies  ;  but  a  strtmg  talent  for  Sergeant- 
ship  is  unquestionably  developed  in  the  bumps  of  all  the  heads  of 
the  family  of  Hohenzollem.  The  Pmasian  Kings  were  always 
great  driU-masteTS  ;  they  could  at  all  times  defy  the  whole  world 
on  parade ;  they  are  capital  -bands  at  the  organisation  and 
minor  discipline  of  a  regiment.  They  always  delighted  in  the 
leadership  of  a  company  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  Princes 
of  that  bouse  are  soldiers  from  their  very  cradle.  The  moment  a 
male  infant  is  bom,  he  is  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  some  regiment ; 
when  he  can  scarcely  walic,  he  is  drilled  for  the  parade.  A 
Prussian  Prince  is  a  heutenant  at  four,  and  a  colonel  at  fourteen 
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ytvn  of  sge  ;  and  wkxt  it  more,  hk  kaowUdgs  of  the  r<^Qe  o! 
btrrack  Krrice«t  tbwK  ne^tiTa  agea  is  »lnnwt  e^kl  to  that  of 
bmM  liestansntB  aod  mdonals  in  the  Fraaai«B  army.  H«  knows 
ail  the  T-alea  aad  regukiaone  of  the  serriee,  m  for  m  they  regard 
the  dreie  and  appOBTsBce  of  the  soMiers  ;  he  has  b«en  tansht  to 
march  in  the  ranks,  and  to  keep  his  ^stanoe  to  a  hair  ;  hts  eye  ' 
baa  been  shai^sed  to  the  finding  out  of  a  spe^  of  dnsrt  on  a 
grenadier's  musket,  or  a  foeilier's  eartridge-hoz ;  he  knows  all 
Ae  lign^  en  the  hugle,  and  talks  as  a  eonnoisaevr  of  the  mertta 
of  a  groad  reftew.  Some  of  the  PraeEian  Princes  are  great 
aHMrtenrs  in  ^iitary  tuloring.  The  late  Kii^  of  Fmsua, 
Frederic  Willtan  III.,  brionged  to  that  claai.  He  bad  a  euriotis 
coUeotion  of  dummies,  ad  laige  as  hfe,  diesaed  in  the  different 
aaformfl  of  the  effieera,  sergeantB,  and  priratee  of  all  his  regiments. 
It  was  his  great  pleoaore,  and  seen«d  ^oMBt  ta  be  the  object  of 
his  £fe,  te  walk  abont  tlie  ro<nBs  eontainiog  thia  eolleetMS,  and  to 
inwove  on  ^o  sostomes.  He  shortened  a  ci^,  or  iengtbened  a 
e^ar,  or  tried  wbat  on  adcKtieoaWneh  in  Veadtb  wooid  do  for  the 
atsap  of  a  knapsaok.  Any  ehange  on  idiich  be  detenniBed  wafl 
iounediabely  iatreduced  among  all  the  eoTTeepoadieg  Fegimenta  in 
the  army.  Unlaclo^  be  cetiet^od  aaly  his  taste  in  these  altera- 
tiona.  Mid  never  giaw  a  thotigbt  to  tiie  comfart  or  -eotireniescc  of 
the  soldier  who  was  te  wear  the  iraiferm.  It  looked  well,  at  least 
to  him;  that  was  «noagh.  The  coots,' czakoe,  and  straps  of  his 
inVaatimt  wen  so  naoy  tBetruaaente  of  torture.  The  fatigues  of 
a  few  years'  parade  serriee  wore>  enough  to  rain  the  strongest 
eonstitutHxrs,  Bi^n  fever,  loss  of  bair,  infiarnmottoD  of  the  eyes, 
and  coBSUBption  deoimated  th«  Pmaaiau  army  in  the  very  nidst 
of  peace,  smd  did  Miore  execHti«n  uwmg  th^,  itbon  a  iMtt^b  <rf 
htttlM  eeidd  hare  daoe.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  seems  to 
fuioar  the  dmnny-Mhaol  less  than  a  certain  martial  appeoranee, 
bnadft  (^  shimlder  and  prafaeioB  of  beard,  wbict  gire  hia 
■aWera  the  appaaMBce  of  baTJng  come  back  from  the  middle 
ag«a.  It  BMy  be  aaid,  to  his  pruse,  that  be  invsited  his  clothes 
timt,  oad'tieit  bwd  them  on,  te  see  how  tbty  woald  wear.  This 
in  move  than  can  geserBHy  be  said  of  tite  inrsiton  of  military 
bBts  aad  eoata. 

Wa  have  said  before  tfa«t  the  Prussians  are  essentially  a 
mftitBiy  Bctian,  and  it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  then'  kings  have 
owde  ibemee.  They  oana  to  the  thrme,  and  tbe^  muntained 
tkev  po(s«ssiea  of  k,  by  milrtnry  forces     They  were,  for  a  long 
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time,  the  kings  of  their  annj :  their  dominion  ended  with  their 
outpoatfl.  They  were  soldiers  and  always  wore  the  uniform.  It 
WBB  on  their  army  they  had  to  roly :  their  other  Buhjecta  could 
only  come  into  conuderation  so  far  as  they  pronded  the  food 
and  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The  FrussiaD  kings  have  proclaimed 
'  tite  principle,  and  they  have  acted  up  to  it :  that  the  army  ranks 
highest  in  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  needless  to  inq^uire  how  far 
this  principle  is  just  and  right.  It  is  enough  that  it  served  their 
turn.  Military  persons  were  always  much  more  forwarded  than 
civiUans.  The  military  profession  was,  for  a  long  time,  and  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  now,  the  only  one  by  which  a  Frussian 
can  obtain  a  station  in.  the  society  of  his  own  country.  The  royal 
table  and  the  palace  are,  in  a  manner,  open  to  every  lieutenant ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  etiquette  of  the  court  prevents  civilians,  even 
of  very  high  rank,  from  appearing  at  court,  while  it  admits  all 
military  officers  of  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant.  A  system  from  which 
regulations  like  these  emanate  cannot  hare  been  in  force  for  any 
length  of  time  without  exercising  a  strong  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  army  in  PruBsia  excites  not  that  curiosity  and 
that  romantic  enthusiasm  which  othtr  armies  are  the  objects  of, 
but  it  is,  ncrertheioBB,  an  object  of  general  and  serious  interest. 

There  is,  indeed,  nowhere  so  close  a  connexion  between  military 
and  private  life,  as  in  Prussia.  In  that  country  there  is  no  barrier, 
no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  civilian  and  the  soldier.  Every 
civilian  of  moderate  size  and  strength  has  either  been  a  soldier  or 
he  is  preparing  to  enter  on  that  career.  Only  one-third  of  the 
Frussian  soldiers  wear  the  red  and  blue  coat  and  the  King's 
cockade.  Tbo  other  two-tbirds  go  about  in  the  dress  of  pea- 
sants, of  merchants,  of  mechanics,  of  tradesmen :  they  are  in 
the  church,  in  the  schools,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  walk  three  yards  in  any  Prussian  town  without 
meeting  a  soldier.  He  is  not  a  yeoman  or  a  militiaman  :  no, 
he  is  a  bond  fide  soldier,  whose  years  of  drill  we  over,  and  whose 
exercise  and  manceuvring  is  by  far  more  regular  and  correct 
than  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  diBtinguishing  feature 
of  tBe  Prussian  army  and  of  military  life  in  that  country  lies  in 
the  conscriptional  radicalism  of  her  recruiting  system.  Recruiting 
by  conscription  is  by  no  means  a  new  invenUon  ;  the  thing  iias 
often  been  tried  by  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  different  countries,  and 
some  ipiodifications  of  that  system  are  even  sow  in  force  in  some 
of  the  j^ontincntal  states.     But  however  severe  these  systems  of 
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coDBcription  maybe,  there  in  always  a  loophole  for  rank  and 
wealth  to  escape  through  ;  and  whatever  the  provii^ona  of  the 
statute  may  have  been  in  theory,  the  burden  of  military  serrioe 
fell  always  on  the  poorer  clasBOs  of  the  people.  Such  is  not  the 
cose  in  Pmsua.  The  framera  of  the  present  military  system 
were  even  more  severe  with  the  wealthy  than  with  the  indigent ; 
for  a  man  may  he  excused  from  military  service  on  the  plea  of  the 
poverty  of  his  family  ;  whereas  no  riches  whatever  can  save  a 
Mrong  healthy  young  "gentleman"  from  being  enlisted.  The 
Pmseian  legislators  are  not  generally  over  careful  of  the  poorer 
classes  ;  but  in  their  military  legislature  it  was  their  plan  to 
make  the  army  an  object  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
especially  to  the  moat  influential  members  of  the  community. 
They  were  very  right  in  presuming  that  the  best  way  to  do  this, 
was  to  enlist  wealth  and  influence. 

The  Prussian  law  of  conscription  is  most  simple  and  sweeping. 
Every  able-bodied  native  of  the  Pnusian  dominions  is  bound  to 
serve  the  State  as  a  soldier,  from  the  beginning  of  his  twentieth 
year  til!  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  That  is  the  fundamental 
principle.  Such  a  law,  if  adopted  by  a  free  country  like  England, 
would  be  an  eiampie  of  the  generosity  and  heroic  devotion  of  the 
people,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  bo  found  in  history.  In  s 
country  like  Prussia  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  most  arbitrary 
measure,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  hitherto  bad  some  good 
effects,  and  done  little  harm.  The  law  is  a  very  fair  one,  in  so 
far  as  its  burden  lies  alike  on  all  classes  and  all  ranks.  It  la 
vigorously  executed.  A  Commiasion,  consisting  of  a  major  of  the 
army,  a  Ueutenant,  and  an  army  physician,  sits  during  the  first 
weeks  of  May  in  the  principal  town  of  every  borough.  All  the  young 
men  of  that  district  who  in  that  year  enter  the  age  of  twenty  are 
bound  to  appear  before  this  Commission.  It  is  a  very  curious  sight 
to  Bee  them  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  dressed  in  their 
best  dresses,  and  excited  by  their  anticipations  of  military  life, 
to  which  many  of  them  look  forward  with  great  joy.  They  are 
usually  accompanied  by  the  principal  civil  officers  of  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  who  take  their  places  at  the  board,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  those  of  their  parishioners  whose  circumstances 
entitle  them  to  a  dispensation  irom  military  service.  The  young 
men  are  marched  up  in  files,  measured,  and  examined  by  the 
doctor.     If  the;  are  too  small  or  too  weak,  they  are  told  to  come 
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.hack  naxt  ysar  ;  if  ecip^kd  add  tataUf  disAUed  iJkej  srt  at  oMe 
.«tru)tk  .0*rt  <of  Ike  list.  Tbaae  irlum  tke  doctir  deolares  fit  for 
MiTiae  w«  ■DoaeaKveiy  o^fed  upon  bf  tbetr  aaioM,  to  Aow 
^•■fln  wlif  tliey  jintAi  mft  be  eo^sted  ,te  eerre  in  die  mtbj. 
TOK^  nac  erf  gotd  candMet,  ■■^o  «im  $rore  that  tfaair  paiwats  ara 
■nahla  to  pnnife  far  tfaaOBMlrw,  ore  put  b*eiL  far  oaw  «r  two 
yMwa,  nntil  tiiair  fcrodwre  aad  sutors  are  grvwn  up.  The  onlf 
«OB<of*B'^ed>*Kd'paor  ample  is  lawtllj  aet  down  ois  free  ;  tiae 
-only  aon  of  a  HI  kla»r  is  6»a  by  <«i  Mfwititt  proviwan  •<£  *fae  stoUto. 
.All  ippUeatioiM  ior  -JrMibin  fraa  wilitarj  aerriee  are  ai&«d  wMi 
•tiia  Htmaat  aofieiity :  foratfj  ■•  «bMaat  exduair^  the  -oMuln^ 
«l(i&.  The  efieet  of  «  iman's  Iniag  aMnied  is  of  iw  hdp  to  him. 
.  Be  w  taU  he  had  no  bninwaii  to  wany  briH«  be  ftppe&rad  before 
.dm  OotamiaaieB.  All-£t  and  pve^M-  panoaa — ttsoaUy  eight  «at  of 
ten — are  dismissed  till  the  first  we^  of  .Angiist,  wbeti  ^ej  have 
.to  Bf^MU*  be£ipe  anatbar  ComamaMU,  wUcb  t*  emphatically  called 
the  Qrond  CoBmmuoa.  Ita  basMeas  is  to  diatribato  the  recruits 
Maoag  tbe  d^emut  tiwaps  a>d  ve^icBants  «f  the  serrioe.  £«c)i 
nan  is  agra  careMly  exanined.  The  fineat  And  tallest  felloTFS 
.BM  pt^ed'Oot  to  BBT^  in  ;Um  gnai^  Tbeae  who  «ao  preve  that 
dtey  boleiig  t«  dw  froAaanB  «rif  hantmrea  «Bd  fixeatere  are  se&t 
to  join  tbenfl&Jbri^^.  Pawerfui  and  active  feJl«ws  are  diatti- 
totad  aiWN^  the  hiB'M  artmOTy,  the  oaimMien,  aad  Jaacers. 
.Viaaag-aBon  irfleaaarnBe  ar«  iaewponttad  in  the  light  «aviUry,  and 
■o&i^iy.  lEight  daysafber  tb«  Ciraad  Oonmission  hv  been  hdd, 
the  recaoits  are  again  aaaaBblad,  .and  asarBhed  «ff  to  join  their 
vaapeettre  tegiaaents.  Their  ienn  tf  aerrice  ia  the  lanka  is  three 
ynara.  It  is  a  rery  afaort  ticae  fisr.a.MWitr  to  kam  the  whole  of 
hiadutyinj  asdindaadtfaePniaaaaaceeraitsare  akttast  too  muoh 
werfcedw  Ok  first  aixii«akB^  their 'awrioe.  They  aust  leani 
to  handle  thmr  nmafcats  aad  aabns,  aad  ta  aaarcb  in  files.  They 
'.hare  fttm  aix  to  w^A  ha^*  drilliag  «aA  day,  heaidas  Attending 
-at  thrae  mnaters,  when  dNtr  draes  and  qiyearajice  is  minutely 
iatpeeted  bytheoffieera.  JVkni  die  iwdiaMaAe  of  the  serrice  have 
hcea  tangfat  the  reoiuitB,  they  .are  at  oace  reaeivad  into  their 
reapectjve  compames  aad  battalians,  and  watruefeed  in  the  fi«ld 
■wnce,  taannjt  aad  DMBOianie  ia  eenpsiiMS,  ia  tegiBMats,  in  bii- 
4;ades  and  in  divisioaB.  Thay  sMpraotiaedinahcKitiagat  the  mark 
and  fighting  with  ^e  hnyaaet ;  and  those  who  do  sol  kiuiwreadiqg 
and  writing  ue  tai^t  to  do  so.     Bach  gghUar  haa,  mureorer,  to 
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aMbiuI  for  on«  or  two-  Lonre  a-daf  at  *  Bchool,  nbata  ui  offinr 
fint  lecturas,  uid  tben  euuniaea  on  rnrioiu  ^ewvtical  juiatt 
«CHuieated  with  the  serrice.  Thof  ftre  tiLUght  how  to  behave  m 
£u*rd,  in  the  fidd,  in  biToiiac ;  thej  leam  aomethiag  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  fire^nsB,  uid  aome  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
£eld  ferti£catioa.  Mwijf  of  the  you^  Bolibera  moke  great  pro- 
^«u  :  others,  oa  the  coatcar;,  ore  extremely  stu|ud.  Hackliiader, 
in  his  "  Skotchea  of  a  Soldi^'s  Idle,"*  telb  an  amnaing  aoecdote 
of  a  recrait  of  the  artilleiy,  who  coald  not  be  made  to  nnderstand 
•od  remraaber  what  gaapewdw  waa  made  of.  The  lieatmant, 
:wfao  lectured  on  gsnaeiy,  waa  in  deapur.  The  fellow  coi^d  not 
lamember  the  three  artielea :  hnmatoBe,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre. 
The  mMaaat  theiy  t^  Um,  he  fi^ot  all  about  it.  The  coloael  of 
tiie  brigade  waa  at  laat  informed  of  the  WTcqmstanoe,  and  ttied 
what  ie  could  do.  "  Gonpowdtt-  ia  raade  of  aal^ietre,  charcoal, 
and  brimatoBc,"  aaid  the  oidtnel,  "  now  Uil  me  :  what  is  guup 
powder  made  oft"  "  It  is  made  of.  charcoal — and  brimatoae— 
«nd-~-Bnd — ".  In  £ut  he  kaaw  not.  The  colonel  fancied  ihe 
{toor  fellow  waa  Wwildored,  uid  tiighteaed  by  the  idea  of  talking 
to  one  ao  k%h  in  conmand  as  himaeK^  "  Well, "  aaid  he,  "  I  aee 
how  it  is,"  and  taking  off  his  hat  mth  the  large  white  plume,  he 
put  on  a  guooer's  forage  cap.  "  Now,"  aaid  the  odonel  to  the 
reoruit,  "you  nuat  fo^t  that  I  am  your  eolonel.  Think  Lam 
jour  old  friend  andootnrade,  Jack,  the  gnnnar.  Cmi  you  manage 
.to  fancy  that  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Very  «^  !  Now,  I  come  to  yon, 
saying,  '  My  dear  fellow,  do. tell  me  vAaX  the  deuce  is  gimpowder 
laadBoSV  What  wouhi  jou  answer  to  that  ?  Speak  frerij !  " 
The  recruit  thought  for  a  moment,  and  tbea  aaid  :  "  What  would 
I  answer  ?  1  'if  eay  :  '  Don't  a^  me  ^ueatiooa.  Toh  kaoT 
much  better  what  gunpowder  is  made  (^  than  I  do  I  '  " 

Besides  the  necessity  the  Frussimi  generaU  are  under,  of  finisb- 
ing  the  education  of  their  aoldiere  in  three  years,  there  seems  to 
be  the  veiy  prudent  maxim  tunoug  them,  that  a  soldier  must  be 
hard  worked  to  prevent  him  frnn  getting  demoralised  and  mia- 
ohievous.  Indeed,  a  private  soldier  in  .^e  crack  regiments  hw 
Boarcdy  one  hour  of  the  twmty-four  whioh  he  can  call  hie  own. 
He  is  busy  from  meraing  till  night ;  he  is  always  eiAer  on  duty 
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or  prepnring  for  duty.  Sunday  afternoon  is,  in'fact,  the  only  fret 
time  for  a  Prussian  soldier,  and  even  then  he  has  not  much  time 
for  mischief,  for  at  eight  o'clock  the  retreat  is  sounded.  A  great 
deal  of  bad  behaTiour  is  in  this  manner  prevented,  and  the  young 
men  are  accustomed  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and  good 
order.  Besides  their  military  duty,  they  learn  a  great  many 
things,  vhich  in  after  life  are  very  useful  to  them.  They  are 
taught,  by  necessity,  to  wash  their  linen,  to  mend  their  clothes, 
and  to  cook  tbeir  dinners.  A  certain  number  of  men,  headed  by 
an  officer,  are  every  day  on  duty  in  the  kitchen.  The  ofGcer  has 
to  see  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  materials  provided  for  the 
common  dinner,  and  tho  men  prepare  the  victuaia  and  cook  them. 
No  soldier  leaves  the  Prussian  service  without  having  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Almost  every  article  which  is 
used  in  the  barracks  is  manufactured  by  the  soldiers  themselves  ; 
their  clothes,  too,  are  made  in  a  regimental  tailor's  shop,  the  fore^ 
man  of  which  is  a  sergeant,  who  has  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  trade.  This  system  is  a  capital  one,  on  account 
of  its  cheapness.  Indeed,  it  would  he  next  to  impossible  for  a 
country  like  Prussia,  without  colonie3,and  with  none  but  her  intern^ 
resources,  to  keep  an  army  of  between  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  men,  if  each  individual  soldier  were  one-half  as  eipcnuve  as 
the  soldiers  of  other  nations — for  example,  the  English.  A  Prussian 
soldier  gets  about  three  halfpence  a  day  for  Ha  food,  hut  out  of 
this  he  has  to  provide  blacking  and  pipeclay  for  the  cleaning  of  his 
shoes  and  arms.  Besides,  he  has  two  pounds  of  bread  a  day.  An 
English  reader  will  fancy  that  the  soldiers  must  be  half  starved  on 
so  meagre  an  allowance,  but  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  young 
peasants  never  look  so  stout  and  blooming  as  during  the  years  of 
their  military  service — it  fattens  tbem.  Most  of  them  sell  one-half  ctf 
their  allowance  of  bread  to  the  poorer  population  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  barracks.  The  lower  classes  are  very  fond  of  the 
king's  bread  ;  it  is  very  good,  and  the  soldiers  give  it  much  cheaper 
than  the  baker-  An  infantry  soldier  costs  the  king  of  Prussia  for 
his  clothes,  arms,  and  victuals,  between  six  and  seven  pounds  & 
year.  The  expenses  of  tho  cavalry  and  artillery  are  proportionahly 
greater.  But  the  grand  economic  feature  of  the  plan  is,  that  aft^ 
a  three  years'  service,  the  man  is  sent  back  to  his  home  to  follow  his 
trade  or  a  profession.  From  that  moment  he  costs  almost  nothing, 
and  yet  he  is  still  a  soldier.    It  is  to  the  Generals  Schamhorrt 
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and  QnoUenau  that  the  Frussiau  state  onca  that  admirable  sjBtem  , 
of  national  defence,  which  is  commouly  knows  hy  the  name  of  the 
Landwehr.  According  to  this  system  the  troops  of  the  line  ore, 
Ia  fact,  only  soldiers  in  training — young  men  to  whom  the  state 
givea  a  military  education.  When  that  education  is  finished,  they 
enter  the  regiments  in  which  they  hare  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  viz.,  from  twenty-three  to  fifty.  The  military  duties 
«f  the  Landwehr  are,  in  time  of  peace,  very  limited.  The  men  of 
each  battalion  hare,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  (usually  on  Sunday 
afternoon),  to  assemble  to  muster  and  practise  shooting  at  the 
mark.  To  keep  them  in  military  training,  they  are,  once  a  year, 
collected  in  regiments  or  brigades,  and,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  stafi'-officers  of  the  line,  practice  field  service  and 
manceuvring  for  a  term  of  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Thia  Land- 
wehr is,  indeed,  the, real  mllitnry  force  of  the  country,  Their 
Dniforms  and  arms,  the  harness  of  their  horses,  their  guns  and 
field  equipage,  nre  kept  in  lai'gc  storehouses  in  the  provincial 
towns,  ten  to  twenty  miles  apaiit.  Their  cavalry  is  mounted  by 
means  of  those  horses  belonging  to  private  individuals  that  are  fit 
for  field  service,  and  for  the  use  of  which  a  certain  sum  is  paid. 
Several  trials  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Landwehr  can  be  under  arms  and  on  duty  on 
their  difTerent  stations  witliin  eight  days  after  the  general  order 
has  been  issued  from  Berlin.  The  Prussian  line  and  Landwehr 
together  muster  in  such  a  case  above  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
To  assemble  a  force  of  from  sisty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thou- 
Band  men,  at  any  given  place  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  would 
require  no  more  than  three  days'  time. 

It  presents  a  strange  spectacle,  and  one  which  would  make  an 
impartial  observer  question  the  prndence  of  the  system,  to  see  so 
powerfula  force  underan  arbitraryand  unpopular  government.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Prussian 
landwehr,  are  a  formidable  army  to  oppose  to  any  invading  enemy. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  revolution,  they  would  be  much  more  formida- 
ble to  the  government  which  sliould  incur  their  displeasure.  It 
has  been  generally  considered  a  bold  experiment  to  arm  the  people 
at  large.  The  Prussian  government  have  been  bolder  still ;  they 
have  instructed  the  people  at  large  in  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
tactics  of  warfare.  The  revolutionary  bands  of  most  countries  are 
awed  and  effectually  restrained  by  the  presence  of  an  organised 
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military  force.  They  lutTe  the  adrantsge  of  strength  and  ntm- 
bers,  but  tbej  are  conquered  b^  anperior  skill,  Tbej  msj  barri-' 
oftde  ^e  street!  of  a  town,  but  they  are  ont-manceuTred  in  ti>» 
Seld.  Thej  are,  in  plain  words,  a  nibble,  a  mob  ;  they  are  mi- 
accuBlomed  to  act  in  concert,  and  if  they  hare  anne,  Hkj  do  not 
know  the  coltectire  use  of  them.  In  PniBBia  the  case  is  different. 
Two-thirds  of  any  PrusaiaB  mob  are  nldierg.  A  party  of  rioters 
want  but  a  commander  to  draw  up  in  ranks  and  files,  and  to  form' 
a  regiment.  If  tbey  storm  an  arsenal,  and  find  ntuskets,  they  are 
prepared'tofireinToUeyaorinrankB,  to  form  a  column  or  a  square, 
and  to  charge  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  they  carry  off  a- 
cannon,  there  are  the  artillerymen  ready  to  woi4  it.  They  enter 
^e  storehouse  as  a  mob,  and  leave  it  as  an  army.  Tli^  hare' 
been  broken  to  the  trade  of  anna,  and  their  strength  is  likely  Uy 
surpass  that  of  the  troops  of  the  line. 

It  is  but  juBtice  to  the  originators  of  the  PrasHan  Landwehr  to 
say,  that  this  formidable  plan  was  adopted  for  the  exptvss  purpose 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  armies  from  Prussia,  and  at  a  time- 
when  an  anp<^ular  government  could  not  be  thought  of  in  that 
country.  The  Landwehr  was  first  organised  when  the  late  Kin^ 
of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  HI.,  promised  his  subjects  consti- 
ta^onal  liberty,  if  they  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  the  throne. 
It  need  scarcely  be  obserred,  that  that  promise  has  been  mont 
shamefully  broken  by  the  late  king,  and  no  less  shameftiUy  evaded 
by  his  successor,  ^'cderic  William  lY. 

The  aristocratic  feelings  of  an  Englishman  Would  perhaps  retoh 
at  the  idea  that,  "  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education,"  should  be 
forced  tQ  live  for  three  years  among,  and  share  the  barrack-rocHB 
with,  a  set  of  peasants  and  mechanics  ;  and  some  such  idea  seema 
to  hare  influenced  the  Prussian  War-office,  when  they  issued  tfa^ 
Tery  judicious  regulatjons  on  the  subject  of  voltmteers.  Thft 
Pruaaan  government  have,  indeed,  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  distinctions,  and  they  have  proceeded  tnat  the  principle, 
that  the  mere  casualty  of  birth,  or  the  possession  of  a  certaia 
annual  income,  cannot  make  a  "  gentleman ;"  and  that  he  wh& 
clums  to  be  treated  as  such,  at  the  han4e  of  the  state,  ought  to 
furnish  some  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  "  gentility."  A  man 
who  has  the  advantage  of  education,  and  of  a  certain  income 
may,  if  he  chooiiefl,  apply  to  be  examined  by  a  Commission  aip- 
pointed  for  that  purpoae  ;  and  after  baring  passed  his  examtnatitn 
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he  is  «ttttied  to  th«  privilege  of  a  Ttdunteer.  He  enters  the  arnij 
ea  the  ceddittan  of  receiving  no  p»7,  and  of  findiiig  hia  own, 
seeotttratnents,  board,  and  lodging.  Hia  military  eduMtiim  IftatS: 
but  a  tirelveniontli.  i  the  officers  orft  boiiui  to  treat  bim  vrith. 
greater  respeet  than  the  mas*  <rf  the.  soldien,  from  whwa  he  in  ' 
distioguishMl  hj  a  t^n  border  of  yeUinr  rmiiid  hia  ahoiiiderfiHips. 
Be  is  not  benod  to  keep  ia  doors  a£ter  tke  retreat ;  and  a^ai 
moanting  ooe  guard,  he  is  at  libert5  t»  hiie  other  soldiera  ta 
mouot  the  guard  iuatead  of  him-  After  one  year's  Beiviee  he  bu 
to  undergo  another  examination,  whiab,  if  auceessM,  entitles  him 
to  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Landwekr.  His  clothes  on  duty  are  of 
the  same  coarse  clodi  as  those  of  the.  other  privates,  but  he  is 
generally  permitted  to  wear  a  uniform  of  belter  materials  in  luft 
hours  of  recreation.  Mr.  Hockliinder,  nhose  adrentures  in  the 
Prussian  army  have  gceatly  amused  ub,  wtw  not  alJoived  the  latter 
-privilege ;  and  an  excess  of  youthful  vanity,  which  led  him  to 
disobedience,  was  quieklj  dtseovered  and  punished.  "  We  found 
h  very  annoying,"  says  Hr.  Hackliader  (speaking  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-volunteersj,  "  that  we  should  no  longer  be  permitted  ta 
wear  our  own  clothes,  with  a  nice  clean  waistcoat  peeping  through 
the  negligent  buttoning  of  ttie  jaoket.  It.  tras  awkward,  too,  to 
wear  tlie  heavy  regulation  sabre,  when  we  went  out,  in  lieu  of  our 
own  private  swords,  wkh  belts  of  white  pat«nt-leather  and  gilt 
Vuokles,  which  were  exactly  like  those  worn  by  the  officers  of  the 
brigade.  We  talked  die  matter  over  {en  petit  cvatiti)  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  agreed  to  shew  off  in  the  town  with  all  the 
splendour  of  these  priMbited  articles  of  finery.  But  we  resolved 
at  the  some  time,  nem.  os».  to  proceed  to  the  gates  by  back  waye 
and  deserted  alleys,  and — if  our  colon^  should  happen  to  meet 
BB — to  run  for  it.  Consequently,  we  sallied  out  from  the  barracks 
to  a  most  punishable  disorder.  One  of  us  had  a  pair  of  black 
trousers  on.  another  wose  a  patmt  swordbelt ;  a  third  almost 
strangled  himself  with  an  enormous  cravat,  and  shirt  collars  to 
matcli ;  and  se  for  me,  I  wore'  my  jacket  all  open,  with  a  white 
waistcoat  under  it.  We  had  proceeded  throngh  some  streets — 
with  fear  and  trembling, of  course — when  all  on  a  sudden  the  cry 
of  terror  was  heard  :  '  There  goes  the  colonel ! '  Wo  ought  to 
havft  cut  our  sticks,  bnt  we  did  nO'  such  thing.  We  were  fasci- 
nated, spellboond,  transfixed.  All  we  could  do  was  to  make 
'front.'     I  endeavoured  to  button  my  jacket.     The  fellow  witk 
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the  cravat  being  nearest  to  the  colonel,  tucked  his  Bhirt-collar  in. 
on  one  side,  but  he  could  not  do  so  on  the  other,  for  our  colonel 
came  up  at  that  very  moment.  At  first  he  did  not  remark  the 
enonnitieB  of  our  toilette,  for  he  began  bj  Bajing — '  Hem  !  Hem  1 
'  the  young  gents  look  very  dashing  ;  I  like  it.'  One  of  my  com- 
rftdes  told  me  afterwards,  that  ho  had  muttered  an  inward  prayer 
to  God  that  the  colonel  might  pass  by  thia  ooce.  But  he  did  not 
pass  by.  All  on  s  sudden  he  looked  fearfully  black  ;  he  had 
seen  those  confounded  shirt- collars,  and  seizing  them,  he  pulled 
them  out  to  the  whole  of  their  length. 

"  '  Oho  !  what  is  that  ?  dog  of  a  million  1 '  cried  Colonel  Tuck, 
y/ho  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  whose  language  bad  still  a 
strong  flftTour  of  the  guard-house.  '  Oho !  what  is  that  ?  and 
you '  (turning  to  me) — '  1 11  be  damned  if  your  shirt  doesn't 
stick  ont  of  your  trousers  ! ' 

"I  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  region  be  alluded  to,  and 
found  that,  between  haste  and  fear — Heaven  knows  how — my 
jacket  had  got  buttoned  awry,  and  part  of  my  waistcoat  was 
exposed. 

"'Well !'  continued  the  colonel,  'isn't  it  the  shirt?  Speak  out!' 

"  '  Nein  Herr  Oberst ! '  muttered  I,  '  it  'a  my  waisteoat,' 

"  '  Hm  !  Hm  !  wtustcoat?  Very  well!  I'll  waistcoat  you. 
And  as  sure  as  Heaven's  above  roe,  that  fellow  has  got  a  pair  of 
black  breeches !  Donnerwetter  !  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  black 
breeches  are  expressly  forbid  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  bia 
majesty's  service  ?  The  service,  damn  it !  goes  to  the  devil  with 
such  jackanapes  '.  And  here  's  a  young  snob,  that  has  a  sword- 
belt  that  would  be  too  good  for  his  colonel !  Uove  on  to  the 
barracks,  all  of  you  !     I  '11  go  with  you  ! '  " 

To  the  barracks  they  went,  the  colonel  leading  the  way,  and 
abusing  them  all  the  while.  The  colonel  asked  for  the  aerjeant, 
and  ordered  him  to  send  the  offenders  to  arrest  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  descnptioQ  which  Mr.  HockJander  gives  of  a  Prussian 
military  prison,  justifies  the  fear  which  he  and  his  comrades  had 
of  their  colonel. 

.  "  The  Serjeant,"  says  Mr.  Hacklander,'  "  wrote  a  short  note  of 
'ntroduetion  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  We  dressed  in  fatigue 
suits,  and  got  a  piece  of  black  bread  of  two  lbs.,  which  we  carried 
along  with  as  to  our.  new  quarters." 
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A  Pniasian  military  prison  is  always  a  tower,  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation,  or  more  justly  speaking,  the  torture  of  soldiers, 
under  arrest.  In  the  different  stories  of  this  tower  are  wooden 
cages,  of  five  feet  hy  eight.-  The  doors  are  exactly  like  the  doors 
of  the  cages  of  a  menagerie  ;  each  is  secured  with  two  strong 
bars.  Ahore  the  door  is  a  grated  hole  of  one  foot  square,  to  keep 
the  cage  airy.  There  aro  loop-holes,  too,  all  around  the  tower. 
But  the  doors  of  the  cages  are  so  constructed,  as  not  to  correspond 
with  the  loop-holes :  the  aperture  admits  air,  but  no  light.  The 
furniture  of  eoch  cage  consists  of  a  kind  of  low  table  (Pritsche)  to 
sleep  on,  a  water-jug  to  drink  out  of,  and  a  pail  for  inexpressible 
purposes.  The  prisoner's  food  is  his  bread,  and  his  drink  the 
water  in  the  jug.  This  state  of  existence  is,  in  Prussian  military 
language,  called  the  "Middle  Arrest."  The  "  Lenient  Arrest" 
is  a  little  less  disagreeable,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  is  confined 
in  a  cell  with  a  window,  and  accommodated  with  a  straw  mattress, 
a  Sible,  and  the  usual  barrack  allowance  of  soup  and  meat. 
"Severe  Arrest"  is  a  place  where  not  a  ray  of  daylight  ever 
shiDes,  and  where  the  prisoner  must  lie  on  the  cold  atooes.  This 
punishment  is  usually  dictated  by  a  court-martial,  and  varies  from 
three  days  to  six  weeks. 

Middle  arrest  is  the  common  means  of  discipline  in  the 
Prussian  army,  and  Mr.  Hacklander  came,  of  course,  into  middle 
arrest.  The  jailor,  or  Inspector,  searched  him  and  his  companions 
for  any  hidden  stores  of  victuals  they  might  carry  about  in  their 
pockets  and  boots,  and  took  away  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  for 
nothing  beyond  the  usual  articles  of  fatigue  dress  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  cage.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Hacklander  was 
under  »t  arrest ;  he  felt  revolted  at  the  flight  of  his  new  residence. 
He  could  not  help  exclaiming  : — 

"  '  Am  /  to  go  into  this  pigsty?  '  At  which  the  Inspector,  a 
broken  serjeant  of  the  infantry,  grew  very  angry,  and  cried, 
'  Ha !  ha  ! — Greenhorn  !  Greenhorn  !  wants  to  he  better  off  than 
«ther  honest  folks.  Get  in !  get  in  !  '  I  obeyed,  and  the  door 
was  bolted.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  never 
knew  time  go  so  slowly.  I  counted  the  quarters  by  the  clock, 
and  fancied  there  was  half  an  eternity  between  each.  I  walked 
about  my  cage.  Two  steps  was  all  1  could  make.  I  turned  round 
and  round  like  a  wild  animal.  I  ate  bread  to  pass  the  time. 
1  sat  down  on  the  Fritscbe,  counted  my  fingers  and  my  toes,  and 
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drank  water.  The  clock  struck ;  it  was  bat  Knother  quarter. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  my  limbs  hnrt  me  with  lying  on  tbo  hard 
wood.  I  was  moat  shamefully  plagued  by  the  bluea.  All  this  was, 
iu  a  manner,  bearable  during  the  day,  "for  there  was  a  faint  glim- 
tnering  light  in  my  cage,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  walk  to  and 
fro  without  knocking  one's  head  against  the  wall.  There  were 
also  noises  from  without ;  the  speaking  and  laughing  of  the 
passengers  in  the  street,  the  calls  of  the  sentineb,  and  other 
things,  to  occupy  one's  mind.  But  night  came  on.  It  grew  as 
dark  as  pitch,  and  dreadAiUy  still.  I  felt  cold,  too.  I  worked  as 
hard  as  any  man  can  do,  to  fall  asleep.  I  comited  np  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  conjugated  all  the  irregular  verbs.  I 
knew  it  was  all  in  Tain.  Then  came  the  faint  sound  of  the 
bugle  i  it  was  the  retreat.  It  was  nine  o'clock.  I  had  to  wait 
eight  hours  more  for  day,  I  made  serious  preparations  for 
sleeping.  I  rolled  myself  up  on  my  piece  of  board,  like  a  hedge- 
hog, a^  pulling  off  my  jacket,  covered  ray  arms  and  chest  with  it. 
It  is  wanner  in  that  manner,  Aiier  shifting  and  changing  my 
position  a  great  many  times,  I  fell  asleep,  and  bad  one  of  tbe 
wildest  possible  dreams  about  heroes  and  serpents.  SontethiDg,  I 
know  not  what,  woke  me.  I  had  dreamed  so  much,  (thank  God  ! ) 
it  must  have  taken  no  end  of  time  to  do  so  many  things,  even  in 
a  dream.  It  must  almost  be  morning.  I  got  up  fiwu  tbe  Pritsche, 
and  moving  my  limbs,  for  tbey  were  quite  stiff,  waited  patiently 
until  the  clock  struck.  Hark  !  One — two — three — four — all  the 
quorters  ! — But  what  hour? — One — two — three — fonr — {God  bo 
thanked!  ibur-o'clock  already  !)— fire — (I  jumped  up) — sis — 
{Impossible  !  there  ought  to  ho  more  light ! )— seven — {Dear  me  ! 
can  it  be  that  it  is  no  more  than  twelve  o'clock  ?) — eight — nine 
— ten  ! — I  was  completely  floored.  Ten  o'clock  ?  Goodness 
gracions  !  ten  o'clock  only  I  Have  I  then  slept  but  one  single 
hour  ?  Impossible! — But  it  toot  possible.  The  town  clocks,  one 
after  tbe  other,  struck  the  hour  irf  ben.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  go  to  sleep  i^tun  ;  and,  after  rnimy  unsuccessful 
attempts,  I  did  so.  Prison  dreams  are  provokingly  disagreeable. 
In  my  dream  I  was  no  longer  the  giddy  volunteer  whom  a  white 
waistcoat  had  brought  into  trouble — no  !  I  was  a  murderer,  and 
this  was  my  last  night !  Morning  came  ;  tbe  muskets  of  tbo 
soldiers  rang  on  the  floor  of  the  corridor.  They  had  come  for  me  ! 
The  bolts  of  my  door  were  noisily  pushed  back  :  a  strong  light 
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liroke  dftsalingly  upon  mj  eyea.  There  were  tk«  soldiers  of  the 
Quard  feanii^  on  their  muskets,  and  diwe  was  th«  Inapecttff 
weeping  into  my  hole.  *Hallob,  Greenhora  !  GreeBhom  !  Up 
with  you,  Qreonhom !  '  'What's  the  matt^?'  said  I,  anpily, 
'  Confound  yon,  let  me  aloep  !  '  '  Ah  !  Ah  !  Don't  chaff  me ! 
^—don't  chaff  me  ! — I  am  the  Inspector,  and  come  to  see  that 
all  is  in  good  order.  So !  so  !  deril's  babj,  yott  Ve  taken  off 
your  jacket,  in  tha  yery  face  of  the  roles  and  regukttoBs  of  His 
Majesty's  service  1  I  've  a  great  miod  to  report  this  Greenhorn  at 
the  Commandantur,  and  they  don't  Joke  there.  Give  yon  three 
days  Middle  Arrest,  that  your  seal  whistles  within  yoa.  On  with 
your  jacket  in  doaUe  q«ick  time  !  Ah  Greenhorn  !  you're  spit  oa 
the  floor  !  What's  the  pail  for  ? — what's  the  pail  for  ?  '  Saying 
which  be  hobbled  ont,  and  I  was  agun  left  in  the  dark." 

This  was  the  first,  but,  by  no  means,  the  Iiut  time  that  th« 
anther  of  the  "  Sketches  "  was  accinnmodated  with  free  qnarters 
in  the  tower  of  Cologne,  for  the  Prussian  military  code  haa  two 
grand  penal  features  ;  arrest  and  additional  daty.  The  latter  is 
the  most  lenient  way  of  punishiqg  negligence  and  carelesNiess  in 
tbe  serrice.  Corporal  punishment  may  be  said  to  be  almost  whoUy 
abolished.  Indeed,  with  a  class  of  soldiers  like  those  ef  Prus«a, 
snch  a  mode  of  punishment  could  nevoi-  be  admissible.  Disgraceful 
ounces,  sQch  as  theft,  ibo.,  are  howeTer  punished  by  deprinng 
the  culprit  of  the  cockade  ;  and,  if  the  offence  is  r^ated,  he  caa 
then  he  sent«need  hy  a  court-martial  to  recetre  a  certain  number 
of  lashee.  Sueh  a  case  occurs  very  seldom,  for  so  great  is  the 
ahhorrenoe  of  corporal  panisbment  in  Fraaeia,  that  the  officers 
tfaemselres  will  potest  against  this  punishment  being  resorted  to, 
because  "  they  feel  it  a  disgrace  and  a  torture,  since  their  daty 
obliges  them  to  attend,"  Coort-nsartials  are,  therefore,  little 
inclined  to  sentence  a  man  to  corpwal  punishment,  they  prefer 
Bending  him  into  severe  arrest  for  six  weeks  ;  or,  if  the  case  is 
very  bad,  they  ctmdemn  him  to  hard  labour  in  a  foi>tre8s.  This 
punisbment  varies  from  three  months  to  three  years.  Men  who 
have  repeatedly  de«erted  from  the  ranks  are  punished  in  due 


Mr.  Hacklander's  book  furnishes  uswith  capital  specimens^  the 
way  in  which  the  discipline  is  enfbrced  and  the  du^  carried  on  is 
the  Prussian  army.  The  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  aretareated 
is  akin  to  tlie  treatment  wkidi  the  boys  of  a  large  school  reoativ  at 
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the  handfl  of  tbeir  masters,  and  tbeir  ofiencee  emanate,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  bo^nk  spirit  of  lozinesa  or  mischief.  The  tnajo- 
ritj  of  the  meu  are,  indeed,  "chtldreo  of  a  larger  growth  ;  "  their 
ages  Taiying  from  serenteen  to  six-and-twenty.  Their  soldiering  is 
hut  another  stage  of  their  education  ;  their  faults  are  the  faults  of 
their  age.  There  are  no  inveterate  vices  to  contcud  'v ith :  insubor- 
dination is  checked  in  the  germ,  and  hahits  of  drunkenness  are 
extremely  rare.  The  men  are  too  young  and  too  much  occupied  to 
get  drunk.  The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the 
Volunteers,  are  extremely  fond  of  boyish  freaks  ;  and  the  officers 
are  often  obliged  to  exert  a  conudorable  degree  of  severity  to  keep 
their  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  within  bounds,  and  to  check 
them  in  their  tricks,  or  "  dumme  Streiche,"  as  they  emphatically 
call  it.  Mr.  Hackliinder  tells  of  one  of  these  tricks,  by  which  some 
of  his  friends  got  into  trouble.  Thoy  were  on  a  march,  and 
quartered  for  the  night  in  a  Uttle  town  ;  the  Yolunteeis  met  in  the 
evening  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  to  "ulk."  This  is  a  slang 
terni.  It  comprises  all  the  amiable  tricks  by  which  very  young 
men  become,  not  unfrequently,  public  nuisances,;  it  moans  singing 
in  the  streets,  ringing  the  house-bells,  and  carrying  off  the  bell- 
handles,  annoying  the  passengers,  changing  the  sign-boards  of 
the  shops  and  public-houses,  brcaliing  windows,  etc.  One  of  the 
favorite  "  ulka  "  of  the  Volunteers  in  that  brigade  was  to  enter 
boldly  and  in  a  body  the  door  of  any  large  house,  and  to  proceed 
up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  to 
answer  no  question  from  the  servants,  but  on  a  signal  being  given, 
to  rush  down  stairs  with  clattering  of  spurs  and  sabres,  laughing 
and  howling,  "  This  trick  we  had  fiequently  played  with  impu- 
nity, and  we  were  bold  in  consequence.  We  found  a  fine,  large 
house,  which  seemed  expressly  built  for  our  purpose  :  it  was  four 
stories  high,  with  broad,  comfortable  stairs,  and  lamps  on  all  the 
landings.  The  house-door  was  wide  open.  So  charming  an 
opportunity  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass ;  we  entered,  and  were 
met  on  the  first  landing  by  a  seiTant,  who  wished  to  be  informed 
ivhom  we  wished  to  see  ?  The  great  thing  was  not  to  answer,  but 
busily  and  quickly  to  mount  higher  np,  and  so  we  did.  The 
servant  followed  ns  to  the  door  of  the  loft,  when  we  halted  ;  I  tumol 
round  and  said  very  coolly,  '  Does  not  Mr.  Miiller  live  here  ? 
Where  the  deuce  is  his  room  ?  '  The  servant  looked  rather 
dieepish.     'There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  gentlemen,' 
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said  he,  '  for  fhere  is  no  Mr.  MuUer  in  the  house ; '  at  which  wa 
set  up  an  appalling  howl,  dropped  our  swords  noisily  on  the  steps,  * 
and  rushed  down  the  Btairs  BCreeching  arid  clattering.  In  going 
up  I  had  led  the  way,  so  I  brought  up  the  rear  in  coming  down  ; 
my  sword  too  got  entangled  with  the  banisters,  and  my  comradea  had 
already  gained  the  lowest  stairs,  where  they  howled  like  bo  many 
devils,  while  I  was  still  clattering  down  the  upper  one.  Ko  time 
was  to  bo  lost :  doors  were  being  opened  in  all  directions.  A 
couple  of  serrantE  with  lights  came  down  stairs  after  me  :  I  cleared 
the  last  ten  steps  of  the  second  stairs  with  one  bound,  and  stood 
Btuddenly  transfixed  with  terror,  for  a  voice,  which  I  knew  hut  too 
well,  rung  at  that  moinent  through  the  house.     It  was  the  Colonel  I 

' '  '  Ho  !  ho  !  '  roared  he,  '  confound  the  good-for-nothing  dogs 
of  a  million  !  Tausend  Schock  Donnerwetter  crush  you  !  Ho  ! 
ho !  a  whole  troop  of  them  !  Stand  still  all  of  you.  If  one  of 
you  move  I  shall  do  somethiog  which  I  shall  be  sorry  for  to- 
morrow !  Lock  the  doors  and  send  for  the  guard.  You  Schwere* 
nother  !     I  '11  have  you  np  hefore  a  court-martial !  ' 

"  To  thia  moment  I  am  ignorant  how  I  managed  (o  stop 
myself  in  my  violent  rush.  I  did  it  somehow.  I  stood  like  a 
Statue,  pressing  my  sabre  to  my  breast  to  prevent  its  rattling. 
It  was  a  trying  position— the  servants  above,  the  Colonel  below. 
Where  was  I  to  hide  myself?  There  was  not  even  a  dark 
comer..  At  that  moment  I  saw  a  door  at  my  left  slowly  open  and 
a  light  shining  through  it.  I  made  a  violent  rush  against  that 
door.  There  may  have  been  some  opposition  from  some  person  or 
persona  inside,  but  I  did  Hot  feel  it.  In  a  moment  I  found  my  way 
into  a  nice  little  bed-room,  where  two  pretty  girls,  its  inmates,  did 
all  they  could  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  drapery  by  hiding 
behind  the  bed-eurtains.  They  trembled  violently,  but  they  spoke 
boldly. 

"  '  What  can  you  want  here  ?  '  said  they.     '  Get  out.' 

"  '  For  God'a  aake,  don't  betray  me  I  '  said  I. 

"  Their  answer,  if  any,  was  drowned  by  the  voice  of  the  Colonel 
counting  the  number  of  hie  prieoners. 

"  '  Two — four— -five  !  Who  told  me  there  were  sis  of  them  ? 
Where  the  devil  is  that  fellow  Hacklander,  for  I  'm  sure  he  is  one 
of  you.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  Look  about  the  house 
some  of  you  and  try  to  find  the  young  donkey  ! '  " 

This  was  the  critical  mtnnent  in  HackUnder's  adventure,  for  the 
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ladies' seemed  «lnost  iodiaed  to  gire  hua  inbi  coatedy.  Howow. 
Aej  did  not  do  eo,  beeause  (as  they  afterwaida  informed  our  liero), 
t^7  bad  brodien  vho  irera  VolanteerB,  uid  who  were  ftlra  fond  of 
making  "  dumme  Sireiche."  Ur,  HacUXnder'a  comredee  wera 
iBArched  off  to  prison,  while  he  eaoaped.  ^Vhwi  all  was  quiet^he 
was  coodiMted  by  the  giris  to  a  bftok-iioor  which  eemmunicated 
wiA  the  garden ;  he  climbed  ««w  the  wall,  and  was  in  safety. 
iir.  HackUioder'a  military  career  lasted  above  two  ysua,  for  it  was 
his  iBtestttHi  to  grt  promoted  to  the  grade  of  officer  :  indeed,  he 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  bombardier  and  Serjeant,  bat  quitted 
the  service  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  becaase  he  got  disgusted  with 
the  tedtoue  routine  of  a  sokUer's  life  in  peaoe.  He  traveled  after- 
wards  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  secretary  to  one  of  the  lesser  German 
princes,  and  wrote  a  clerer  and  amusing  description  of  his  journey 
vnder  the  title  of  "  Dagoerreotypes  from  the  Orient."  After  Hs 
return  he  was  appointed  Reader  to  Hm  Crown  Prince  of  Wiiiiem- 
berg,  and  has,  of  late,  been  attached  to  Uie  coort  of  that  Prince  in 
the  quality  of  "  Ht^rath."  He  bos,  therefore,  no  reason  to  r^^et 
bU  having  quitted  the  Prussian  service,  for  unless  an  officer  pos- 
sesses a  private  fiMtune,  he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  A  lieutenant's 
uinual  pay  comes  hardly  ap  to  thirty  pounds.  After  deducting  the 
<^arges  for  bis  mess  and  clothes  from  his  monthly  allowance,  he  has 
but  a  few  shillings  left  to  meet  all  his  other  expenses  for  the  month. 
His  position,  as  an  officw  and  a  gentleman,  foroes  him  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  his  pecuniary  difficulties  maJEe  his  life  one  coo- 
tinnal  torture,  and  cause  him  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  noB-«omiius- 
nwed  officers,  who  may  do  as  they  please,  and  whose  inoomes  ore 
comparatively  much  larger.  The  case  has  frequMitly  haj^ened 
that  promotioa  was  offered  to  non-commissioned  officers,  but  thef 
almost  invtuiahly  refuse  it.  They  roAise  it,  not  on  aocount  of  uiy 
iU-will  or  contempt  shown  to  them  by  the  other  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  because  they  prefer  their  own  comparative  afflnence,  to 
the  semi-starvation  of  a  lieutenancy.  The  ecooomieal  pruioipleB  of 
Prussia,  however  judicious  and  praiseworthy,  are  very  Lard  upon 
the  poor  young  men  who  devote  themsdves  to  the  service  of  th«r 
country  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  of  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade.  The  lieutenants  of  a  regiment  rise  hy  aeniwity.  The  death 
OT  promotion  of  an  higher  officer  causes  a  gap  new  and  then,  but 
it  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the  lower  regioos.  Some  time  ago  I 
fell  in  with  an  Army  List  of  the  year  1819,  and  was  led  by  curiosity 
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to  ooupaTe  it  witfa  a  lUt  of  1846.  I  found  tktA  t,  very  great 
BBvber  of  l^e  junior  lieutenants  in  1819,  were  lieuteBMits  still  in 
1846.  l&tnj  of  them,  1  knew,  had  notliiBg  te  live  on  but  Uteir  pay, 
And  I  felt  my  heart  abbe  at  the  idea  of  die  sorrow,  misery,  and 
li<^>«lessDees  of  tluae  twenty-seven  years  <^  their  livea.  And  bow  loi^ 
may  4hey  yet  have  to  wait  till  they  obtun  the  rank  of  captain,  uid 
a,  eompetODoy — that  is  to  say,  oae  hundred  per  annual !  Tbtrly 
yeara'  aervioe,  and  st  the  ead  «f  them,  one  himdrod  pounds  a-yaar, 
or  an  annual  penaion  of  fifty  pounds  instead— ^-^se  ore  the  allure- 
nients  of  a  tBiUtsry  career  in  Prussia ! 

There  is  a  barneyed  proved}  about  great  effects  and  small 
causes.  Hie  loir  pay  of  the  Frussian  officers  may  one  day  be  of 
importance  to  Europe.  There  are  no  hopes  for  them  in  time  of 
peaoe;  they  are  mad  for  war.  "Death  or  promotion!"  is  their  cry. 
It  has  been  said  that  economy  is  the  leaat  important  of  tbe  reaaona 
which  makes  the  Frasaian  War  Office  so  eruel  to  the  poor 
lieutesante,  but  that  they  ai>e  starred  on  the  aame  principle  as 
hewers  do  dogs  in  a  kennel — to  make  them  more  eager  to 
hunt  down  the  game.  £ut  the  experiment,  at  best,  may  prore 
on  naaucoeas&l,  if  not  a  daagerous  one.  Dogs  have  been  known 
to  turn  i^oa  their  ke^era,  whom  they  hare  devoured.  Starva- 
tion, though  it  has  pnKhtoed  a  waiiike  enthunasm  in  the  minda  of 
the  FmsBian  offioera,  has  tiuled  in  making  them  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  the  reigning  family.  They  have  been  demoralised 
by  hopelesanesB  and  misery.  The  proud  unong  them  are  eallen 
and  dtsoontented ;  the  losa  lofty  of  mind  are  toadies  and  sponges. 
Other  absohte  govaranieDta  lean  on  a  strMig  military  party  ;  they 
brave  the  people  by  petting  the  army.  The  house  of  Hobenaolleni 
has  no  «uch  party  to  lean  on.  Their  lower  officers  will  fight 
for  them,  it  U  true ;  but  so  impatient  are  they  of  a  cfaoage, 
that  tbey  will  a]BO.£ght  against  them.  The  policy  of  the  Court 
of  Berlin  is  aal&rii  in  the  extreme.  Half  a  century,  of  that  policy 
has  not  been  ioat  upon  the  people;  it  has  made  them  aelfiih,  Tbe 
Fmssiui  national  defences,  though  perfect  in  their  kind,  can,  under 
existing  circiunstanees,  oaly  serve  to  intimidate.  The  Court  of 
Berlin  hat,  en  tbe  strength  of  them,  a  voice  in  the  Council  of 
Kings  ;  its  represeotativea  t««m  to  hold  a  heavy  weight,  which 
they  may  drop  into  any  acale.  But  this  ia  teeming,  and  seeming 
only.  The  Prueaion  armies,  though  ready  to  ahed  their  blood  in 
the  real  defence  of  their  country,  wili  be  found  on  tnol  to  be  very 
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backward  to  promote  ft  policy,  from  which  they  can  expect  do 
good  result  for  themselves,  or  to  defend  the  throne  of  a  ting 
■whom  the  natives  of  the  Duchies  of  Cieye,  Ifilich,  Berg,  of  Westfalia, 
and  of  Poaen,  consider  almost  as  much  a  foreigner  as  the  King  of 
France.  The  intrigue,  which,  according  to  documents  published 
by  Louis  Blanc,*  was  being  hatched  between  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  Charles  X.,  may  appear  impro- 
bable in  our  days ;  but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  Courta  of 
PeEerabUTg  and  Paris  had  almost  agreed  on  a  plan  of  dividing 
Prussia  in  the  manner  in  which  Poland  had  been  divided.  Russia 
■was  to  have  the  Polish  and  France  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
PmBaa,  while  Austria  was  to  come  in  for  Silesia.  A  project  of 
this  kind  would  find  the  King  of  Prussia  perfectly  helpless.  It  is 
ft  great  question  whether  the  Landwehr  of  those  provinces  would 
risk  their  lives  and  property  in  the  cause  of  a  king,  who  has 
not  realised  one  of  the  hopes  that  were  founded  upon  hia  accession 
to  the  throne.  They  would  remember  the  oW  fable  of  the  donkey 
and  its  master.  But  even  if  they  would  fight,  they  would  have 
formidable  odds  against  them,  from  their  being  unaccustomed  to 
real,  matter-of-fact,  war.  A  peace  of  thirty-three  years'  duration 
htt^  left  Prussia  but  a  few  veteran  ofGcers  who  have  actually  seen 
a  field  of  battle.  Even  they  have  half  forgotten  what  thej  thon 
did  learn.  The  wars  of  1813  to  1815— the  wars  of  liberation, 
as  they  were  called  at  the  time,  were  never  great  favourites 
with  the  kings  of  Prussia.  A  pledge  was  then  ^ven,  which 
has  since  been  violated.  The  old  warriors  of  Leipsig  and 
Waterloo,  the  men  who  fought  under  Gneiaenau  and  Bliicher,  have 
been  left  to  starve  on  miserable  pensions.  But  few  of  them  remain, 
and  those  few  are  not  fit  for  war.  Almost  all  other  ttations  of 
Europe  have  regiments  and  armies  that  have  braved  the  dangers, 
■  and  know  the  vicissitudes  of  battles.  England  had  her  Chinese 
and  Indian  wars;  France  had  Algiers,  and  Russia  the  Balkan 
and  the  Caucasus.  Prussia  alone  has  an  army  that  has  seen  no 
fire,  that  has  hod  none  but  prepared  bivouacs ;  an  army,  whose 
knowledge  of  dangers  is  confined  to  the  casualties  of  a  parade, 
and  whose  skill  has  only  been  tested  by  grand  reviews.  Her 
soldiers  are  me^  of  peace  ;  her  veterans  have  grown  hectic  over 
the  desks  of  village  courts,  or  their  limbs  have  got  cramped  bj 

■  Lonis  Blsno :  HUtoire  de  Dix  Ans,  Vol.  1, 
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the  haid  eeat  of  a  diligence.  On  n  fine  Bummer's  afternoon  in 
1S43,  I  was  a  pasBenger  in  the  diligence  between  Elberfeld  and 
Eiickeswagen,  As  the  carriage  was  elowlj  proceeding  up  the 
mountain,  at  vhoao  foot  the  town  of  Elberfeld  is  situated,  I 
heard  the  report  of  small  cannon  from  the  valley  below. 

"What  does  this  mean?" 

"  They  are  firing  cannon,"  eaid  the  guard,  who  was  sitting  by 
my  side  ;  "  it  is  ^e  anniversftTy  of  the  batde  of  Waterloo ;  the 
more  fools  they !" 

He  was  a  fine  old  man,  with  snow-white  hair.  He  bad  a 
deep  BCar  on  bis  forehead  ;  one  of  his  anns  was  lame.  He  wore 
three  orders  on  bis  rough  blue  coat. . 

"  You  have  been  in  the  wars,  conducteur  t " 

"  I  have.  I  fought  from  1807  till  1814.  I  was  of  the  King's 
own  Hussars ;  a  fine  regiment,  sir !  I  have  four  wounds  on  my 
body  ;  the  last  was  a  ball,  which  broke  my  arm." 

"  But  you  are  a  bad  Fniasian,  condacteur.  Yon  say  the  patriots 
down  there,  are  fools !  " 

"Damn  Prussia,  sir  I  But  no!  I  will  not  curse  my  country  1 
Kay  God  pardon  ^obo  who  make  an  old  man  curse  on  the  very 
day  he  received  his  last  wound  I  But  thoy  ore  foob,  sir,  with  their 
fimg.  What  has  the  battle  of  Waterloo  done  for  them  ?  What 
has  it  done  for  us,  who  have  fought  in  that  long  and  cruel  war  ? 
Here  I  am,  a  broken  cripple ;  here  I  am  in  my  carriage,  going  my 
stages,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night ;  week-days  and 
Sundays.  There  is  no  rest,  no  sleep,  hardly  any  bread  to  eat  I 
Could  they  not  sparo  some  gold  from  the  spoils  of  Napoleon,  to 
feed  the  invalids  who  rescued  the  Prussian  Crown  by  their  blood 
end  their  limbs  i  Fools !  fools  !  are  they  who  rejoice  on  this  dayl" 

The  old  man's  face  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  thin  body 
trembled  with  the  violence  of  lus  passion.     He  was  right ;  there 
ivoB  no  food,  no  rest,  no  sleep  for  him  I  I  have  often  thought 
of  that  Pruauan  vetenm.    Poor  old  man,  he  is  now  at  rest ! 
Xat£b  Xahien. 
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Tbb  title-page  of  this  book  saggeats  more,  mnch  more  copiously  than 
it  leaJizeB.  SpecimenH  of  the  firitieb  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Centary, 
measured  by  tJie  standard  of  Mr.  Toovey,  or  even,  the  popular  feeling, 
wonld  require  a  much  larger  Tolume  thiui  the  present  to  indicate  their 
merits,  or  even  their  demerits.  Mr.  Toovey  seeraa  to  have  some  mis- 
giTiDgs  of  this  natoie  himself,  and  moimurs  something  about  its  being 
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very  far  belaw  the  ataodard  preecribed  by  «ome  reTiewei ;  and  he  hft» 
evidently  mahed  m  to  fill  a  void,  still  existing  a8  he  thinkJi  in  the 
already  Dver-laden  shelveB  of  every  library ;  and  fearful  of  being 
forestalled,  has  hastily  thrown  together  such  DEunes  and  extracts  as 
have  most  readily  suggested  themsslves.  His  sins  of  omiaaion  ore  more 
leprehenBible  than  his  sins  of  commission  ;  for  thoie  who  might  objeot 
t«  Atheretone,  Cottle,  Dmry,  Still,  and  others,  being  included,  would  yet 
only  suffer  a  negative  evil,  as  they  could  pass  aver  the  pages  ao  mis- 
applied ;  vibilst  those  lamenting  the  omitted  would  sn^r  a  positive 
wrong.  ^Vhen  we  find  no  mention  made  of  Home,  Heiaud,  Moultrie, 
Bailey,  Bmwning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Clare,  Elliott,  Milman,  Mbtiiwwell, 
and  many  others,  who  have  developed  the  true  "faculty,"  if  not  the 
"  energy  "  divine,  it  is  useless  saying  any  more  of  the  book.  It  contains 
but  the  crumbs  of  a  bread-baakat  that  has  never  been  properly  filled. 
We  cannot  actually  fling  the  book  into  the  waste  basket,  because  it 
contains  fragments  of  a  glorious  feast ;  aeraps  from  books,  which  how- 
ever imperfectly  represented,  are  still  suggestive,  and  have  a  restorative 
etfect  on  the  fancy.  Snt  it  is  a  great  injustice  both  to  those  who  aro' 
included  and  those  who  are  excliided.  Tbe  former  are  merely  intro- 
duced like  a  dried  leaf  brought  as  a  specimen  of  a  noble  tree ;  a  simile^ 
by  the  way,  to  avoid  a  simile,  in  use — the  serviceable,  but  hackneyed 
one,  of  the  brick  hom  the  house.  The  descriptions  appended  to  these 
fragments,  (which  it  would  take  a  miracle  to  expand  into  right  ideas  of 
the  original  poems,  or  their  makers,)  are  not  without  a  certain  logical 
correctness  of  appredation — though  a  m»i  shonld  panse  twice  ere  he- 
aven utters  once,  uiat  aught  that  Wordsworth,  or  EmMsont  or  Tennyson 
writes  is  m^-ely  childish  or  absurd.  The  selector  ia,  moreover^ 
too  unqualified  in  his  decisions,  and  too  tinreaecHiing  in  his  judgments. 
We  mast,  however,  at  once  di»nies  the  book  aa  short-coming  and 
abortive  ;  although  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  it,  as  we  are  not  sorry  t» 
have  a  few  Sowers  presented  to  us,  although  we  catutot  sonsent  to  take 
them  in  lieu  of  a  whole  aarden  of  Kden. 

We  have  selected  the  book  for  notice  aa  enabling  us  to  s^  Bomething- 
o,n  the  Poetry  of  the  ago.  ourselves,  and  as  the  means  of  introducing: 
sbme  slight  notices  of  the  innumerable  poetical  pubHcations,  that  come 
Up  like  the  daisies  ^'n  the  meadows,  across  which  there  are  no  footpaths,, 
and  which  are  ruthlessly  cropped  by  the  lazy  cattle,  uiis«an  by  all  else. 

Poetry,  like  your  peail,  must,  we  fear,  be  considered  a  disease.  It  is 
certainly  too  frequently  fatal  to  its  possessor,  and  only  indirectly  advan- 
tageous to  the  world.  Like  sU  spiritn^  operatit»is,  it  never  operates 
direotly.  In  so  far  it  assimilates  to  mercy,  and  like  (Jm  gentie  rain  from 
beavsn,  penatratss  into  the  earth,  is  buried,  and  rises  in  Ute  shape  of 
beauteous  actions,  as  flow»s,  in  the  minds  of  those  it  has  ^netrated. 
Prosa  and  Poetry  are  two  gnuid  distinctions  that  all  recognise  {except 
Moiie're's  "  Bourgeois  GentiThamme  " ),  and  are  a^  marked  as  land  and 
water :  yet  have  phikisophers  and  critics  never  bsen  able  to.  scjentifically 
define  their  essential  difference,  or  their  essential  similarity.  Our  less 
t2 
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inquiiw  oncestore  took  metre  as  the  aabstantlal  difference,  and  Terse  esta- 
blished Qie  claim  to  poetry.  Bat  no  one,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  is 
satisfied  with  thie  mere  outward  distinction ;  we  all  know  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  verae  that  is  not  poetry,  and  some  nnmeasared  prose  that 
IS  poetry.  We  have,  onrselvea,  from  boyhood,  through  yonthhood,  and 
far  along  manhood,  been  seeking  for  a  full  and  apprehensive  definition 
of  poetry,  that  might  be  applied,  Ithuriel-like,  to  the  vast  flow  of  verse 
that  yearly  gushes  forth,  bnt  have  not  fonnd  it.    In  onr  early  days,  the 

nt  reviews,  the  mighty  "Edinburgh"  and  the  fierce  " Quarterly," 
t  frequently  in  the  subject;  and  many  were  the  definitions  we 
copied  into  ODT  common-place  book.  The  test  was  continnally 
shifting.  Energy  of  thought  and  feeling ;  fervour  of  fancy ;  clow  of 
imagination  ;  harmony  of  numbers  ;  profundity  of  thonght,  and  innn- 
merahle  other  epithet  were  alternately  produced,  bnt  our  faith  in  the 
great  northern  swaggerer  was  ultimately  destroyed,  for  it  dedared 
with  much  far^  and  blnster,  that  Scolt  was,  and  Wordsworth  was 
not  a  poet.  This  judgment  was  ultimately  reversed,  but  still  no  real 
feeling  for  poetry  was  ever  manifested  in  the  review.  A  poet,  how- 
eveT,  vindicated  himself  and  his  fellow-songsters,  and  other  definitions 
of  poetry  have  been  obliged  to  be  sought  for.  Men,  more  competent  to 
analyse  it  arose  ;  and  the  poets  themselves  began  to  test  their  own  art. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  hie  lyrical  ballads ; 
Campbell,  in  his  lectores  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  Bowles,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Byron  abont  Pope ;  and  Sonthey  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  all 
threw  separate  but  powerful  lights  on  the' essential  nature  of  poetry. 
But  above  all  other  dissertations  are  those  of  Coleridge  (liie  great^ 
genius  of  our  age),  in  his  noble  lectures,  which  were  never  seen  by  him 
m  print,  and  Which  we  have  only  &:6m  the  recollection  of  intelligent 
friends.  "  Yon  might  as  well  ask  me  what  my  dreams  as  what  my 
lectures  were,"  says  the  author  of  them.  He  at  once  strikes  the  right 
key,  and  says,  "Poetry  is  net  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  bnt  to 
science  ; "  and  the  following  gives  much  insight  to  the  essential  reqni- 
mtes  of  poetry.' 

"  Miltoa  says  inddeutally,  poetry  must  be  dmple,  seusaons,  poswouate. 
«  •  ■  Had  these  three  words  only  been  properly  understood  by,  and  present 
in  the  minds  of,  general  readers,  not  only  afanoet  a  library  of  false  poetry 
would  have  been  nther  prednded  or  still-bam,  but,  vbat  is  of  more  conga- 
quencp,  works  truly  excellent  and  capable  of  enlupng  the  understanding, 
wanning  and  pnri^ine  the  heart,  and  placing  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
being  the  germs  of  noble  and  manUhe  actions,  would  have  been  the  common 
diet  of  th«  intellect  instead.  For  the  first  condition,  ^mplici^, — while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  distiUgmshes  poetry  from  the  ardaons  procease*  of  scienoe, 
labouring  towards  an  end  not  yet  arrived  a^  and  lappDaea  a  amooth  and 
Bnisbed  road,  on  wbtcb  the  reader  Is  to  walk  onward  easily,  with  stteamB 
mnimnring  by  lit  Me,  and  trees  and  flo««n  and  bomaa  dwdlings  to  make 
hii  jonrner  aa  ddi^tfol  as  Oe  obieet  (4  it  bderirabl^  instead  (h  having  to 
toQ  widi  the  ^<BMcn  and  punfoliy  make  the  road  on  which  olhen  an  to 
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tniTel^— preoludea,  on  B\e  other  hwid,  ereiy  KSectB&m  and  morbid  pecoU- 
mrity  ; — tbe  Becond  con^don,  BeDEUouanesB,  inimrea  thM  framevorli  of  objec- 
tivity, tht,t  definiteness  and  arlicaUtion  of  imager;,  and  that  modificatioD  of 
the  imagea  tlieiiigelvee,  vithout  which  poetry  becomoe  flatleoed  iota  mere 
didactics  of  proclioe,  or  evaparai«d  into  a  bxiy,  nnthooghlfal,  day-dreoimng ; 
and  the  third  condition,  poadon,  provides  that  nwlfaer  thought  nor  imageiy 
■hall  be  umply  objective  bnt  that  the  poMio  vera  of  homanity  ahall  vrarm 
and  aoimftte  bath. 

'  Doubtleii,  this  Mold  not  be,  bat  (bit  she  turns 
Bodies  to  ipirit  by  Bublimation  atrange. 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  bnma — 
As  ve  our  food  into  oni*  natnre  change  I 

From  their  gross  nutter  she  abstracts  Iheir  fonns. 

And  draws  a  kind  of  cpilntesseuce  from  things, 

Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 

To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wiugs ! 

Thia  doth  she,  when  &om  indimdual  statu 

She  doth  abstract  tho  aniveraaJ  kiode, 

WkKk  tKm  reclothed  in  divtrie  namei  and  fata 

Steal  accai  Ihro'  our  lema  io  our  mindi,'  " 
B«foTe  proceeding  to  test  any  of  the  publications  before  ns  by  these 
criteria,  v/e  most  remark  a  little  upon  them.  And  we  cannot  pass  over 
that  pregnant  expression  statine  that  the  "  common  diet  of  tbe  intel- 
lect "  would  have  been  of  a  much  more  serviceable  nature,  bad  readers 
been  able  to  discriminate  good  poetry  from  bad ;  capable,  as  be  so  jostlj 
remarks  it  is,  of  "  enlarging  tbe  understanding,  warming  and  punlying 
tbe  heart,  and  placing  in  tAe  centre  of  the  whole  being  the  germs  of  nobU 
<mdman-lii«actiom."  This  brings  ns  up  close  to  the  office  of  cnticism, 
and  to  an  excnse  for  onr  present  article.  It  is  one  of  the  many  mys- 
teries of  our  situation  and  being,  that  results  of  the  most  magnitudinons 
kind  seem  to  arise  from  trivial  chances.  A  copy  of  Spencer's  "  Faerie 
Queen  "is  left  in  the  window-sill  of  a  parlour,  and  we  nave  Cowley,  tbe 
poet ;  a  copy  of  Bayle  is  open  to  the  mlent  reading  of  a  vivaciouB  boy ; 
and  we  have  a  satirist  in  Voltaire  who  revolutionizes  a  continent.  The 
resulting  consequences  can  perhaps  be  traced  to  remoter  canses  than 
these  accidental  diversions  of  thoughts  and  feelings  to  particular  chan- 
nels i  but  still  no  doubt  can  exist,  that  the  energetic  reader  of  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  a  different  being  from  one  who 
was  an  equally  energetic  reader  of  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  sevenieeth 
centuries.  If  poetry  does  (and  doubtless  it  does),  "  place  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  whole  being  the  germs  of  noble  and  manlike  actions,"  or  tbe 
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B  imitation  which  fosters  only  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality, And  to  seek  tbe  genuine  nnthtion  that  nouishes  "  tbe  geims 
of  noble  and  manlike  actions." 
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Wa  bKve  ao  hm  progretsed  ia  taste  and  power,  tiiat  the  nineteenili 
-centuty  does  not,  like  the  eighteenth,  caDBidcr  poetry  a.  inere  amuse- 
ment  far  an  Idle,  hour ;  to  take  the  pkce  of  cards  whea  thej  wearied  ; 
or  of  lap-d(U[s  and  ioangere  when  they  were  fractious  or  tedious,  It 
is  acknowie^ed  to  be  the  most  powert'nl  mode  of  addreasing  the  spirit ; 
the  most  Btimnlating  application  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  to  the 
■feelings.  Some  may  still  read  to  trifle  their  time,  and  some  "  write 
to  show  their  breeding;"  but  the  number  of  such  lessens  every  day, 
Before  quitting  this  portion  of  onr  subject,  we  must  not  omit  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  excellent  and  elegant  review  of  the  poetiy 
of  this  century,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Dramatic  Romance  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde. '  A  singular  instance,  by  the  way,  in  our  opinion,  that  a 
writer  may  know  what  is  right,  though  he  cannot  accomplish  it. 

"  The  poetical  lasle,  to  tvhich  some  of  the  popular  poets  of  this  ceotury 
gave  birth,  appears  at  present  to  muntiun  a,  more  unshaken  dominion  over 
the  writors  ot  poeliy,  jlian  over  its  readerd. 

"  These  poeta  were  oharaoterised  bj  great  sensibility  and  fervour,  by  a 
profusion  of  imagery,  by  force  and  beauty  of  language,  and  by  a  versification 
peculiarly  easy  and  adroit,  and  abounding  in  diat  sort  of  melody,  which,  by 
its  very  obvious  cadences,  makes  itself  most  plearang  to  an  unpractised  ear. 
They  exhibited,  therefore,  many  of  the  most  attractive  graces  and  charms  of 
poeOy — ila  vital  warmth  not  leas  than  its  external  embsllishments  ;  and  had 
not  the  admiration  wliidi  they  excited,  tended  to  produce  an  indifference  to 
higher,  graver,  and  more  various  endowments,  no  one  would  have  said  that 
t  was,  in  ui  evil  sense,  excessive.  But  from  this  uabouoded  indulgence  in 
the  mere  luxunes  of  poetry,  has  Iberc  not  ensued  a  nant  of  adequate  appre- 
ciation for  its  intellectual  and  immoiial  part !  I  confess  that  such  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  both  the  aotual  imd  the  natural  result ;  and  1  can  hardly 
believe  the  pubhc  taste  to  have  been  in  a  healthy  state  whilst  the  most 
approved  poetry  of  past  limes  was  olmost  unread.  We  may  now,  perhaps, 
1)B  turning  back  to  it ;  but  it  was  not,  as  for  as  1  can  judge,  till  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centory  had  expired,  that  any  signs  of  re-action  could  be 
discerned.  Till  then,  the  elder  luminaries  of  onr  poetical  literature  were 
obeCDred  or  Htlle  regaided  ;  and  we  sate  with  dazzlad  eyes  at  a  high  fesUvid 
of  poetry,  wb««,  as  at  the  funcxal  of  Arvalau,  t^e  tordi-light  put  out  the 
eter-light. 

"  So  keen  was  the  sense  of  wiiat  the  new  poets  posseesed,  that  it  asver 
seemed  to  be  felt  that  aoj'thing  was  deficieut  in  them.  Yet  their  deRciencies 
were  not  unimportant.  They  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  subject  matter.  A 
feeKng  came  more  easily  to  them  than  a  reflection,  and  an  image  was  always 
at  hand  when  a  thought  was  not  forthcoming.  Either  they  did  not  look 
upon  mankind  with  observant  eyes,  or  ttiey  did  not  feel  it  to  be  any  part  of 
flieir  vocation  to  turn  what  fhey  saw  t«  account.  It  did  not  belong  to  poetry, 
in  their  apprehension,  to  thread  the  mazes  of  life  in  all  its  classes  and  under 
all  its  circumstances,  common  as  well  as  romantic,  and,  seeing'all  things,  to 
infer  sad  to  instinot :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  stand  aloof  from  everything 
that  is  plain  and  true  ;  tofaave  little  concern  with  what  is  rational  or  wise  ; 
it  was  to  be,  like  muac,  a  moving  and  enchanting  art,  aetiag  upon  tlie  fancy, 
die  a^cctious,  the  passions,  but  scarcely  connected  witJi  the  exercise  of  the 
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tl  bcQlUee.  Thew  mitera  bad,  indeed,  adapted  a  tone  of  langnBge 
vhidi  Uiiardlj'  coiuJMeiit  wilh  tlie  Bt»t«  ot  mind  in  wbicli  amui  molieB  use 
of  Ilia  nnderstiuuling.  The  realities  of  nature,  and  Ihe  (rutlia  nbich  tli^ 
'Soggest,  would  baio  aeemcd  cold  and  incongruaus,  if  BufTered  to  mix  ni  Ji 
the  Btraina  of  impneaioned  Bontiraeut  and  glowing  imagery  in  which  they 
poured  themBelvca  forth.     Spirit  was  not  to  be  deljascd  by  »ny  union  with 


"  Writers,  faowsTer,  whose  appeal  la  made  SO  -exclumrely  to  the  exoitea- 
billtiea  of  mankind,  nill  not  find  it  possible  to  vork  upon  them  coptiQaoualy 
without  a  diminiihing  effect  Poetry  of  which  seDsa  is  not  the  basis,  though 
it  may  be  eseellsnt  of  its  kind,  will  not  long  be  reputed  to  be  poedy  of  the 

-  Iiiglieat  order.  It  may  more  the  feelings  sad  chu-m  the  fancy  ;  bnt  failing 
to  satisfy  the  understanding,  it  will  not  take  permanent  poesesaltm  of  tbc 
strong-holds  of  fame.  Lord  Byron,  in  giving  the  most  admirable  example  of 
tiiia  species  of  poetry,  undoubtedly  gave  the  strongest  impulse  to  the  appetite 

'for  it.  Yet  thia  impnlso  is  losing  its  force,  and  even  Loi'd  Byron  himself 
repudiated,  in  the  buter  years  of  his  life,  the  poetical  taste  whidi  he  had 
espouBed  and  propagated.  ,The  constitution  of  this  writer's  mind  is  not 
difticult  to  uoderstuid,  and  sufRoiently  expluns  the  grtrwth  of  his  taste. 

"  Had  he  united  a  philosophical  intellect  with  his  peculiarly  poetical  tem- 
penuaent,  he  would  probably  hare  been  tha  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  fiat 
no  man  can  be  a  vei^  great  poet  who  is  not  also  a  great  philosoplier." 

And  again,  sinidst  some  most  just  taxi  penetrating  remarks,  he  thus 
brieflj,  but  ably,  characterises  the  followeis  of  Byron. 


"  The  poetry  of  the  day,  whilst  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality,  c 
to  be  like  Byron's  in  kind.  It  consistB  of  little  more  than  a  poetical  diction, 
.an  arrangemsDt  of  words  implying  a  seusicive  state  of  mind,  and  therefore 
more  or  leas  calculated  to  excite  corresponding  associations,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  not  pertinently  to  any  matter  in  band  ;  a  diction  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  sentient,  not  the  percipient,  properties  of  the  mind,  and  displays 
merely  symbols  or  types  of  feelings,  which  might  cjUHt  witli  equal  force  in  a 
ieing  the  most  barren  of  nnderstanding.'" 

Enough  has  been  said  and  quoted,  to  jastify  onr  regarding  tha  nnme 
■of  poet  as  something  sacred  :  as  not  to  he  applied  to  every  "poling 
whipster : "  and  poetry  itself  as  a  great  moving  power  of  the  world.  It 
■driven  to  a  definition  ;  if  a  test  is  demanded  whereby  we  prononRce 
■judgment,  we  should  say  with  Wordsworth,  there  mast  be  the  power  to 

'add  the  gleam. 

The  tight  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.'" 

But  to  tbis  power  of  idealizing  mast  be  conjoined,  as  Heniy  Ti^Ior 
«ayi,  "  the  great  philosophy,"  without  which  no  man  can  be  a  great 
poet.  Not  the  pbilMophy  of  the  Schools,  bnt  of  the  soul,  which,  pare 
«iid  vigoroDH,  recGiTes  an  elemental,  in  contradiatinetion  to  a  con- 
ventional knowledge  of  thinp.     A  sentient  power  that  apprehends  in 
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tiieir  distinct  and  nnassociated,  bnt  not  unanalogieal,  relsttons  sU 
things.  These  faculties  give  the  reqaitiite  freshness  and  power  of 
originality,  which  pours  knowledge,  as  a  warm  and  living  stream,  into 
the  mind  appreciating  snch  utterances;  and  also  "the  weight  and 
sanity  of  thought"  that  Coleridge  demands,  as  well  at  the  "onion  of 
deep  and  Hubtle  thought  and  sensibility,"  which  he  also  pronoimces 
indispensable. 

If  Terse  have  not  these,  is  it  not  "a  snare  and  a  delaaonl"  If  it  be 
.  merely  a  vehicle  for  a  smart  idea  ;  a  sentimental  feeling,  or  even  an 
earnest  principle ;  is  it  not  a  false  attempt  to  invest  prose  with  the 
attributes  of  poeUy  1  The  jingle  of  rhyme,  the  trick  of  mechanical 
rhythm,  is  but  a  poor  disguise  or  substttnte  for  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  poet.  If  we  are  only  to  have  the  livery  of  the  poet,  let  as,  say 
we,  nave  plain  prose.  The  power  of  vereilication  is  a  mere  physicd 
capacity  ;  allied  to  the  same  that  gives  an  ear  for  tune :  and  no  more 

Sredicates  a  poet,  than  the  power  to  hum  an  air  does  a  mofiician. 
fo  average  has  ever  been  made  of  how  many  are  gifted,  or  rather, 
oppressed  with  this  facnlty,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  small 
poets,  and  as  small  musicians,  we  should  say  a  tithe  of  mankind  are 
cursed  with  it.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  more  merciful  dispensSr- 
tion,  if  all  had  been  provided  with  it)  or  none  but  those  possessing  the 
true  requisites  of  the  poet. 

That  the  present  age  has  produced  true  poets,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt ;  and  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  half  of  tliia  centniT  has 
also  it9  claims  for  a  purer  taste,  if  not  for  an  equal  vigour  witn  the 
earlier  part.  Mr.  Toovey's  book  revives  the  recollection  of  some 
whose  warblings  have  too  soon  ceased,  or  been  bat  iao  feebly  recog- 
nised. We  shonld  be  giad  to  have  from  a  competent  man,  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Home,  or  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey,  a  classified  selection, 
with  an  expository  commentary,  of  the  poets  of  the  new  era.  It 
would  be  of  service  to  the  younger,  who  require  to  be  introduced  to 
them;  and  i^eeable  to  the  older,  who  would  wish  to  renew  their 
fervour  and  their  faith  at  the  fountains  that  nourished  their  yonth. 

We  must  now,  however,  proceed  to  some  brief  notice  of  the  new 
aspirants,  whose  various  coloured,  and  various  toned  volumes,  have 
accnmolated  on  our  shelves  We  have  made  a  declaration  of  our  faith, 
to  remove  the  charge  of  asperity  in  our  dealing  with  them.  Few,  but 
very  few,  are  blessed  vrith  the  faculty  of  poetiy ;  or,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  proper  term,areinspired.  It  is  true  there  are  many  choristers 
in  nature's  groves,  from  the  willow-wren  to  the  nightingale ;  bnt  then 
we  can  afford  to  give  ear  to  all  as  we  walk  through  tne  woods;  but  life  is 
too  short  to  devote  to  mediocre  literature. 

Our  Grst  batch  shall  be  those  by  ladies.  We  have  seven  volnmes  of 
them.  All  have  the  facility  (the  fiital  facility  !)  of  versification,  and  are 
as  smooth  and  monotonous  as  glass.  "  Lais  or  Isoiel  "  are  readable 
— they  possess  definite  ideas,  some  feeling,  and  the  usual  common- 
place ilnages  are  ingeniously  disguised.     The  subjects,  and,  we  suppose. 
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tbe  p«rsiuiuoii  of  tha  anthoreaa,  impart  a  freshness  sad  originality  to  it. 
"The  Bsipb  or  Iuael"  haa,  as  the  anthareas  herself  states,  "a 
brnsqnerie  of  Btyle  ;"  and,  we  mast  add,  "  the  right  Batter- woman's 
rank  to  market ; " — the  common  iacilify,  that,  once  set-a  going,  may 
rhyme  so,  not  only  for  eight,  bnt  eighty  yean  together.  Bnt  we  are 
bound  to  add,  not  only  this  lady,  hnt  most  of  these  poetlets,  would 
have  flcbieved  celebrity  by  their  smoothness,  neatness,  propriety,  and 
common-places,  in  the  dava  of  Hayley  and  Whitehead ;  and  that  even 
much  hi^er  names  have  hnndreds  of  lines  no  better  than  may  be  found 
in  their  volumes.  This  lady's  muse  is  evidently  an  offspring  of  Scott's, 
Hias  Ibblin's  "  Dasiii-BaoE"  seems  more  indebted  for  its  inspiiation  to 
Wordsworth :  the  faciUty  for  verse-mAking  is  not  quite  so  apparent ; 
and  the  common-places  seem  abundant.  The  "Aht  Phinoe  has  no 
symptom  of  poetic  talent ;  though  the  lady  is  «v>dently  well  accom- 
pUshed,  tha  attempts  at  sprightlineBs  render  it  painful.  Such  muses 
weep  more  gracefully  Uian  they  laagh.  Miss  Vouno's  "  World's  Com- 
plaint, AND  OTHSK  PoKU3,"has  the  old  images,  the  old  expreHBions,  with 
Bometimes  a  good  thought  or  two.  Miss  Pihninotoh's  "Poems  "  are  pre- 
hcei  well ;  and  we  are  told  in  it  that  she  is  rather  the  victim  tnan 
the  wooer  of  the  great  god  Apollo — "  speaking  as  the  words  come  to 
her,  unbidden."  We  mnet  accord  "  the  facility,"  and  a  power  of 
espreasing  tha  feelings  natural  to  all.  We  think  we  can  trace  the 
contagion  of  Moore's  muse  in  her  yene  ;  and  she  is  not  without  gleams 
of  bncy.  They  are  pleasant  to  read.  Miss  Dhubt's  "  ANNBSLEr  "  is 
ot  the  Ooldsmith  school,  with  a  touch  of  Crabbe,  and  depends  on  its 
descriptiTe  powers,  which  are  apt  and  neatly  expressed.  This  class  of 
wraifiers  considera  poetry  as  condensed  prose.  We  do  not.  Thongh 
tagged  with  rhyme,  it  is  still  to  ns  prose ;  and  very  good  prose  it  is  m 
the  present  instance.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  descriptions  are 
graphic  and  close.  Miss  Hbhdbis's  "  WildRosb  "  is  of  an  ambitious 
character,  bring  in  six  onto*.  Mere  "facility,"  and  a  dash  of  Don 
Joanism  chaiactorites  it  "rhere  are  also  the  usual  additional  stantaa 
to  " Hope,"  " HemiKT,"  &o.  " Poems  bt  Julia  Day"  are  simple  in 
atrle,  and  evidently  tlu  o&pring  of  an  admiration  of  Wordsworth  and 
TennyMn.  Th^,  therefoMy  have  not  the  faults  of  the  flaonting  gchooL 
They  hare  tlie  moit  of  teraeneBi,  and  are  most  of  them  inTeited  with 
4.  definite  idcft.    At  all  events,  they  are  not  common-place. 

Brief  aa  we  have  been  with  the  ladies,  we  must  be  more  brief  with 
the  gentlemen.  And  to  enable  us  to  be  so,  we  shall  dassi^  them  into 
thoee  who  seem  to  be  inspired  by  their  own  impulses,  and  those  who 
have  been  incited  by  their  scholastic  training.  Amongst  the  first  class, 
we  hare  ColikSab  Bhown'b  "Ltbics  or  Ska  andShobb;"  "FutsTLiNos 
or  Famot,"  byOBOBSB  Huns;  "SoNsa,"  by  Andkrw  Pabk  ;" Poems," 
by  Captam  Tbomu  ;  "  Watsidb  Vbrsbb,"  by  W,  J.  Brook  ;  "  Heboio 
Odbs,"  by  Obobob  St,  Edmohdb  ;  "  Pobks  ahd  Sonos,"  by  Frahois 
Davis  ;  "  Poxn,"  by  Spbkobb  T.  Hall  ;  "  Ths  Sba  Eino,"  by  J. 
SrAoraK  BioS)  "AMnnoN,"  by  Rbnbt  R,  Patibhson;  "Modbbn 


Live,"  &c.  Mr.  CoHn  Brown,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Andrew  Park,  Mr.' 
Fnuicia  Davis,  Mr.  W.  J. Brock, are  dacided.l^c  vriterB^  tiler  truat  to ' 
the  sentiment  rather  than  to  the  iaucy  of  their  nttsrances  ;  aod^ 
appealing  to  tiie  feelings  and  aensstionB  common  to  Imnumi^,  seek, 
pretty  mnch  in  the  same  way,  to  kindle  their  readers.  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Park  have  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  ttieir  own  distrtcta, 
and  seem  to  be  of  a  kindred  genios :  tliey  ate  both  flaent  and.fadle, 
and  their  vmeee  oome  trippingly  from  the  tongue.  Tfae^  have  % 
robustious  tone  that  is  likely  to  inspire  a  conrivisl  meeting.  Mr. 
Bro^fn  attempts  more,  bnt  prodaoes  less.  Mr,  Hume's  muse  is  of  a 
more  gloomy  natnre,  bnt  is  not  witbont  delicai?  of  feeling.  Ur.  Brock 
has  a  closeness  and  vigoar  of  esprestion,  and  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
that  make  his  yersss  Bgreeabie.  He  can  hardly,  however,  be  lifted  np 
into  the  tnneful  choir  of  Apollo,  though  he  is  many  degrees  above 
common-place,  Mr.  St.  Edmonde  has  a  oonvaleive  ranat,  whose  con- 
tortions are  not  without  ocoasional  vigonr  ;  bnt  she  has  not  obtained 
the  inspiration  of  the  god.  Mr.  Spencer  H^l  seema  to  have  a  careleaa, 
slipshod  muse,  who  babbles  of  the  nsnal  attractions  to  poets,  such  as- 
home,  flowers,  &c,,  and  which  we  can  bear  to  hear  repeated  for  ever 
and  ever.  Captain  Thomas  owns  that  his  Yenwa  are  the  result  of  his 
feelings  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  of  his  admiration  of  the  poets  of 
the  age.  He  certainly  must  be  included  in  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write  to  show  their  breeding."  Too  well  educated,  and  possessed' 
of  too  mnch  taste  to  ofFend,  his  siEootii  verse  bnt  re-echoes  the  senti- 
ments and  images  familiar  t«  ns  all.  There  may  be,  however,  worsa 
reading.  "  The  Ska  Kih8,"  "  Ambctiok,"  and  "Mombbn  Lif«  "  are  all 
set  poems.  "  Tss  Sra  Kino,"  the  largest,  ia  the  remit  of  much  excited 
fancy  in  a  well-educated  youth.  "  AxemoN  "  is  in  the  old,  steady, 
heroic  measure:  axiomatic,  antithetical,  and  abounding  in  all  the  rheto- 
ri<^  decorations  demanded  of  its  class,  "  MoDBan  Liis  "  is  didactic, 
and  descriptive,  aad  seems  to  have  spmng  fromaeontagious  admiration 
of  Crebbe. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  more  scholastic  batch.  Mb.  Fbsovson's 
"  Sonnets  "  on  the  pTRAUin  are  the  result  of  an  intetligsnt  and  culti- 
vated mind  ;  if  metre,  sense,  and  feeling  could  make  poetry,  they 
wonld  deserve  the  name.  They  are  not  comnHn-plaoe,  because  many 
of  them  embody  the  ideas  raised  by  the  actual  objects  of  his  contem- 

Station ;  but  they  are  not  poetry.  Much  the  same  m^  be  said  of 
Lr.  Jesse's,  "  LonnoN  :  "  but  the  subjects  make  it  more  generally  inte- 
resting. It  ia  framed  on  the  poetical  achool  of  the  past  century  ;  and 
wonld  have  achieved  the  author  a  reputation  a  hondred  years  Mnce. 
"  Tbe  Orphan's  Trial  "  is  in  blank  vei«o  ;  which  Byren  pronounced  to. 
be  always  blank  indeed.  We  do  not  agree  wit^  hira,  remembenng: 
Milton  and  ^lakespeare  ;  tmt  this  instjinoe  wonld  pnsA  how  vapid  it 
may  be.  In  one  at  the  pre&oes  to  thsas  nmnenms '  Gurnet  (by  the 
way  all  teeming  with  tneoiies  of  poetry),  we  found  it  said  that 
"  peetry  is  condensed  prose  :  "  now  tbe  piiisuul:  author  is  one  of  the 
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many  wbo  aeeia.  ta  coDsider  it  expanded  prose.  "  Tiis  PiLauii  dp 
Ihdia,"  by  Hh.  Hotobinboh,  profetses  to  be  illnatrattve  of  eeenery  and 
maimeiB,  and  it  seems  to  fulfii  tbe  intent ;  but  we  ahanM  hare 
preferred itin simplerproBe.  LoRi>(thati9Judge)R'>BBHTSon's  "GixAUa 
OF  Thouobt  "  ate  designedly  on  the  principle  of  -expanding.  proN  into 
verae,  and  so  m«oniactnri»g  portiy.  Tfie  principle  in  Uiis  thick 
Tolnme  is  canied  to  aoah  an  eittant,  and  the  evapoiatioa  is  m-  great, 
that  in  die  steam  of  words  acMcely  a  particle  of  thoaght  reminns. 
Words,  words,  words,  tkrown  into  fantastic  forms,  ncary  the  sad 
reader  who  wadea  ftom  pase  to  page.  Now  and  then  an  -  idea  may  be' 
gleaned,  and  a  display  of  learning  found  :  but  we  eagerly  return  to  the 
versifiera  who  proceed  on  tha  ooiuienwag  pioeou.  We  are  revived  by 
turning  to  BuKRENaTan's  "  Hbtxlitiohb  or  thb  Bklbtifui.,"  the  nearest 
approach  to  poetry  we  have  met  with  in  our  weary  pilgrimage.  Mr. 
Burrington  has  many  of  iJieqiialificationH  of  ftpoet :  amongst  which,  we 
foremost  place  imagination,  next  good  sense.  This  volume  has  many 
beautiful  verses  and  just  sentiments,  and  a  sparkle  and  vigour  that 
interest  and  excite  :  but  thnc  is  a  conscious  exerdse  of  the  intellect,  ' 
and  an  obvious  skill,  that  prevent  our  saying  "this  is  poetry."  It 
is  very  good  and  pleasing,  but  bo  are  many  literary  productions  that 
are  not  poetical.  All  we  will  venture  to  aay  ia,  he  may  some-day 
be  a  poet. 

Db.  Macsay'e  "  Town  Lyrics  "  are  of  Utot  kind  wiiich  a  cultivated 
and  enthusiastic  nature  is  ever  ready  to  throw  off,  when  it  is  gifted 
with  "  the  facility  "  of  verae.  He  vemifiea  veiy  aptly  some  popalar 
sentiment,  and  his  taste  and  his  knowledge  prevent  his  being  absurd  : 
but  fluency  is  not  fancy,  and  clever  verse  is  not  poetry.  With  such 
writers  verse  ia  a  kmd  of  rhetorical  adornment  of  prose.  "  Tna  Cbilh 
OF  PovKRTT,"  by  Mr.  Crease  is  ia  blank  verse,  and  the  "  fatal  facility" 
is  observable.  Thoughts  are  expanded  into  a  vapour  of  words,  and  the 
mind  is  fatigued  by  the  constant  endeavour  to  grasp  some  definite  and 
condensed  idea.  We  have  nearly  completed  our  laborious  snrvey.  But 
three  remain,  which  aim  to  be  more  than  poetical,  Donald  Bain's 
"  .Mra  AsTaaA,"  a  vehement  address  to  "  The  Sovran  Lady "  on 
political  rights  and  virtues.  Milhe's  "  Essays,  with  Iu:Ustrations  in 
Vbrse,"  a  creditable  specimen  of  self-education;  bat  respectable  prose 
can  by  no  process  be  transmuted  into  respectable  poetry ;  for  poetry 
transcends  respectability,  which  is  mere  deference  to  outward  manners, 
and  has  a  soul  of  its  own. — If  madness  would  make  a  poet,  then  should 
Ohicron  have  the  bays  ;  as  it  is,  we  fear  it  will  end  in  hia  having  the 
chain.  "  Tse  Millenium  "  ia  not  a  midsummer  but  a  dark  December 
madness ;  and  it  mast  sadly  have  called  on  the  printer  for  capitals  and 

We  have  not  noticed  some  translations  and  dramatic  pieces  ;  for 
really,  whilst  there  are  so  many  native  poetiiers,  we  thmk  foreign 
mediocrity  should  not  be  encouraged ;  and,  as  the  theatres  do  not 
perform  poetical  pieces,  it  is  useless  to  indite  them.    We  have  now 


travelled  consdentioiulj  through  forty  oi  fifty  volnmes ;  and  have 

Ct  them  altogether,  in  the  hope  that  the  nnmb^  and  the  qoolitr  may 
come  check  on  the  fervour  which  indnces  every  Tbymester  who  can 
"  couple  bnt  love  and  dove,"  to  msh  into  print.  After  reading 
tlionsands  of  linefi,  we  find  no  new  images,  and  scarcely  a  new 
thought.  We  believe  that  the  following  skeleton  of  a  poem  on 
"Nature"  "Poeey"  "Woman"  or  "anything  yon  like,  my  little 
dear,"  contains  all  the  images  of  all  the  poets  we  nave  reviewed.  It 
mav  serve  as  a  cine  to  as  many  more :  we  have  collected  the  epithets 
ana  anhjects  in  oor  progresa,  and  are  sarprised  to  find  the  vocuiulaiy 
BO  smalt 

Stseam— moonlain^etraying 

Breeie — gentle — plaj^ug 

BowerB~-4>euity — bloom 

Bofle— Jesaamine — peilimie 

Twilight — moon — meUow  ibj 

Tmia — gloriea — parting  dn 

Joy — lODBhiiie^ — Bilenee—night 
Voice — frown— iffBclion — lovo 
Lion — anger— tam^d—  dove 
Lovely — innoceot — begnile 
Temn; — irown — conqoer — smile 
Loved-one— horror— baste — delay 
Part — thorns — meet— gay 
Sweetoees—  life — weary — prose 
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TWIDDLBTHUMB     TOWN." 
BY  DOUGLAS  JEEROLD. 


It  is,  it  must  be  indulgently  allowed— it  is  hard  upon  a  man,  nlien 
he  feeleliimBelftoo  short,  too  weak  tomakethebeetof  his  subject, 
his  own  brain-begotten  property.  Take  it  this  way.  Of  what 
working-day  use  is  a  tall,  broad,  bright,  keen  sword  to  one  who — 
although  he  should  jump  upon  a  stool — still  wants  inches  and 
muscle  to  boot,  to  draw  and  flourish  it  ?  Of  what  use,  we  ask, 
this  most  magiiiflcent  weapon  ?  In  heroic  hands,  it  would  reap 
an  abounding  crop  of  glory, — a  crop  long  and  heavy  in  the  ear. 
Whereas,   possessed   by  a  feeble   owner,   it  rests  in  sheathed 


We  are  in  this  plight  of  a  pigmy  with  a  tall  two-handed  weapon. 
Half-a-dozen  times,  haTe  we  essayed  with  all  our  might  to  draw 
out,  though  little  by  little,  our  giant  subject, — the  fight  of  Saint 
Sansage  (the  warrior  was  in  after  times  smuggled  into  the  Kalendar 
of  Twiddlethumb,)  and  the  Qoose.  Again  and  again,  rising  front 
our  ohair,  hare  we  taken,  as  we  thought,  a  firm  hold  of  the  matter  r 
and  again  and  again,  have  we  fallen  back,  without  bringing  to 
light  one  shining  syllable.  Notwithstanding,  we  hare  done  our 
very  best  to  get  inspired.  Let  the  reader  judge  j  that  when  he 
shall  pass  sentence,  he  may  condemn  us  very  tenderly. 

May  it  please  your  lordship, — we  are  upon  our  eloquent  defence 

'  Coatinced  from  page  301,  Vol.  VJI. 
HO,  XL. — TOl.  TU.  U  ,-,  , 

Coot^lc 
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— we  took  every  meana,  natural,  curious,  and  equiTocal,  to  arm 
and  fortify  our  soul  for  this  great  passage,  the  duello  of  St. 
Sausage  ntid  the  Goose.  Knowing  Loir  forcibly  extremes  are  apt 
to  meet,  we  had  the  cushion  of  our  chair — the  weight  and  wort  of 
years  had  hardened  it  into  a  lapstone — newly-stuffed,  and  newly- 
covered.  And  not  without  a  cutting  of  the  heort-stringg  did  we 
do  this.  For  we  had  an  old,  young  love  for  that  first  cushion  ; 
whereupon,  like  a  turf-reared  lark,  we  tried  our  first  twitterings, 
and  our  quills  first  grew.  That  cushion  wherefrom,  yet  earlier, 
we  hoped  some  day  to  spring  up,  lifted  by  a  singing  heart.  Up — 
up — and  still  up  ;  and  the  higher  above  the  earth,  still  richer  the 
song,  the  music  mellowing  with  the  nearer  beaven.  A  pleasant 
though  an  impudent  b<^e  this.  But  so  it  is.  The  audacity  of  youth 
will  bare  nothing  but  tbe  empyrean  ;  whereas  the  elder  day  feels 
lucky  indeed  if  it  reach  a  pantile. 

Calmly  desperate,  we  set  about  the  renovation  of  the  cushion, 
that  we  might  have  a  firmer  seat  in  the  tournament  to  come.  To 
this  end,  we  waited  upon  the  Stationers'  Company  at  Foolscap 
Hall ;  a  noble  eemot«ry,  whereat  a  register  of  births  is  &ithfully 
entered,  the  dead  being  left  to  themselves.  We  were  very 
handsomely  welcomed  by  the  Master :  a  man  of  mtldeet  deport- 
ment, and  of  the  most  scrupi^ous  cleanliness.  He  seemed  not 
compounded  of  mere  human  earth,  but  of  the  very  whitest  pipe- 
clay. His  face  was  fair  niid  open  as  a  well  kept  ledger  ;  and  his 
high  dome-like  forehead  was  large,  bald  and  pregnant  as  an 
ostrich  egg.  "  Red  w  black,"  said  the  Master  pointing  to  a 
couple  of  dcctmters  upon  the  table.  The  liquor  looked  very  like 
ink.  The  Master  saw  we  thought  as  much ;  and  again  waved  his 
band  invitingly.  By  main  foi'ce,  we  pulled  np  a  smile  to  our 
mouth,  and  asked — "  Is  it  blood  of  the  grape  ?"  &r  we  did  not 
like  even  to  think  of  ink.  "  Not  exactly  of  the  grape,"  siud  the 
Master,  "  but  pray  try  it.  'Tie  tlie  Company's  only  drink,  and  " 
—here  the  gentleman  lightly  laughed — "  and  we  like  it."  There 
WBB  no  more  to  bo  said.  We  took  a  bumper  of  the  black ;  and 
for  ink — for  it  was  no  other  liquid, — it  hod  a  flavour  rich  and 
spicy  as  the  fullest  wine.  And  its  work  upon  us  wail  venr  strange. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  room — it  was  enlarged,  a  huadred  times  its 
first  dimensions, — was  filled  with  flights  of — what  seemed  books  ; 
and  yet  when  we  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of  a  quarto  that  flew 
very  low,  our  fingers  passed  through  it,  as  through  moonshine. 
Upon  the  movement,  the  mystery  was  laid  op«i  to  us.     We  were 
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surrounded  bj  tlie  shades,  the  gbosta  of  books— entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall — books  from  ibe  weak,  flaccid  pamphlets  of  seven 
hours'  gestation,  to  the  foUo  of  full  nine  years.  With  weak  eries 
— to  weak,  it  strained  the  ear  to  mark  the  cadences — the  spectre- 
books,  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  flew  about  and  about  us  ;  and 
looking  very  close,  we  could  see  the  ink-marks  grimed  in  their 
vapoury  leaves, — the  black  sins  with  which  they  could  not  sleep 
in  theii-  early  grave.  We  were  saddened,  confounded ;  and  looked 
up  to  the  Master  hoping  for  comfort,  explanation.  Good  man  ! 
He  sat  in  his  chair,  and  now  taking  a  glass  of  the  black,  now  of 
the  red,  be  made  his  mouth  up,  whistling  in  truest  sound,  a  song 
of  sweet  content.  Feverish,  restless,  we  too  again  and  again 
emptied  the  glass.  The  ink  fiew  to  our  head.  Now,  when  this 
happens,  we  are  sometimes  very  violent,  committing  oil  sort*  of 
«apers  ;  with  us,  the  liquor  had  a  more  beneflcent  operatiim,— we 
slept. 

"  You  will  find  the  gentleman  as  wrtttwihere,"  said  the  Master 
as  we  awoke.  The  ghosts  had  vanished,  and  the  Master  of  tbe 
Stationers'  Company  st^iod  before  us,  holding  forth  a  cftrd,  four 
inches  by  two. 

It  was  plain  that,  ere  we  slept,  we  had  infonned  the  Vaster  of 
the  Company  of  the  purpose  of  our  pilgrimage.  We  tarried  not 
to  explam,  but  took  ike  cud,  and  with  a  most  distinguishing  bow, 
«hot  from  the  bnilding.  A  few  word*  shall  fringe  ^is  bit  of  oui- 
history. 

We  were  possessed  of  the  where^Mwts  of  the  maker  of  the 
Almanack  of  the  Stationers'  Company  ;  and  at  this  moment  we 
ait  upon  a  cushion,  the  work  of  his  hands  ;  a  cushion  which  con- 
buns  the  zodiac,  circling  mystic  figures  all  elaborated  in  many- 
coloured  worsted.  With  this  cushion,  we  received  a  certificate 
&om  the  Almanack  man  ;  a  warrant  written  upon  yellow  vellum, 
yellow  as  the  astrologer's  check.  "  Leo  will  j^ve  the  writer  raging 
streugth ;  Virgo  shamefacedness  ;  Giemini  innocence  ;  Aquarius 
a  power  over  the  lachr<^al  dust  that  with  tbe  nusing  of  the  waod- 
Uke  quill,  shall  gush  with  sympathetic  crjital."  And  so — for 
tre  will  not  inflict  the  roond  dozen  upon  the  readers— the  wizard 
warranted  the  whole  twelve,  as  a  watchmaker  wammts  a  chnmo- 
niet«r,  to  work  well  and  faithfully  for  an  entire  year. 

We  now  sit  firmly  upon  this  magic  cushion  ;  and  if  we  fail  to 

give  the  best  possiUa  account  of  the  fight  of  Sausage  and  tho 

Goose,  let  it  not  be  charged  up<«  na  tiiat  we  have  not  taken  the 

v2 
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wisest  and  busiest  means  to  compass  onr  end.     The  fault  will  bo 
in  the  cushion  and  not  in  our  handling. 

We  have  oxproesly  written  thia  long  introduction  to  allow  tfao 
steed  of  Sansage  a  fair  and  sufficient  time  to  talce  his  meal  of 
beans  and  a  snatch  or  two  of  baj  and  clover.  After  the  first  blow 
or  two  to  quicken  digestion,  it  is  our  belief  that  both  ntao  and 
horse  fight  better  upon  a  full  stomach. 


THE  COUBAT  OF  SINSAQB  iSS  THE  GOOSE. — THE  SCiaSARS  OF  THE 
KSWHT,  AHD  HOW  THEIR  MANY  HBANISGB  ARE  IBTEKPRETED. 
— THE  TICTOftr  AND  FLIGHT  OF  THE  G008B  FOB  KANY  LASDS. 

The  huk  Etopt  in  its  mid-day  song — the  swallow,  with  open 
bill,  paused  at  the  victim  fiy — the  grasshopper  ceased  its  chirrap 
— tho  sparrow  hatching  the  third  brood,  shrank  close  upon  the 
nest, — when  the  trumpets  sounded  the  advent  of  the  knight. 
Since  brass  first  startled  the  world— and  Tubal  Cain  must  have 
turned  pale  when  he  first  tried  the  scale  upon  the  first  trumpet 
made  for  Rumour  who,  when  the  world  was  thinly  peopled,  could 
do  all  she  willed  by  nnassisted  word  of  mouth — since  tho  world's 
ears  first  grew  erect  and  were  tiokled  with  noisy  metal — never  did 
trumpets  blow  so  loudly.  There  is  a  l^;end — let  the  reader  believe 
it  or  not,  as  lie  will,  we  shall  sleep  none  the  worse  either  way — 
that  when  the  trumpets  brayed,  every  ass  in  Twiddlethumb  brayed 
a  joyous  reply.  And  further ;  even  the  stone  jaekasses — the  arms 
of  the  Twiddle thumbers — opeued  their  marble  mouths,  and  from 
their  stone  chests  heaved  the  heaviest  response.  From  which 
time,  it  is  averred,  that  no  matter  by  whom  or  wherefore  a  trumpet 
is  blown  in  Twiddlethumb, — every  ass  in  the  township  pricks  up 
its  ears,  and  brays  in  answer  to  it.  Strange  is  the  influence  of 
tmmpets  upon  asses ! 

When  the  brassy  voice  had  died  in  its  echo — like  giant  race 
failing  in  a  pigmy— the  knight  Sansage,  on  his  piebald  war-horse, 
had  already  trotted  from  the  Castle.  Blot,  of  course,  pawed  the 
earth,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  And  then  he  neighed  with  a 
music  and  heart  that  spoke  well  for  his  beans.  And  then  he  cast 
his  eye  about  him — a  burning  eye,  with  the  white  veined  like  a 
streaked  cornelian — and  seemed  to  ask  wherefore  was  he  brought 
there  ?  Sir,  it  must  be  known  that  Blot  was  a  most  sagacious 
horse.     Had  he  lived  in  these  times  he  would  hare  been  shown  at 
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Etiia  ;  a  wonderful  horse  that  could  tell  a  sixpence  from  a  dollar, 
and  neigh  to  the  unconscious  damsel  who  held  a  shilling  under  her 
garter.  Blot,  happy  was  his  fote,  lived  in  more  heroic  times. 
His  talents  were  not  lowered  to  the  delight  of  a  mob,  but  served 
the  high  and  lofty  purpoBea  of  a  man-eating  warrior.  For,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  light  and  scornful.  Blot  could  read  and  write 
ercry  bit  as  well  aa  his  master. 

Blot,  we  aay,  looked  round  for  the  enemy,  but  aaw  him  not. 
True,  at  aome  distance — though  atrangcly  close  to  the  Duke  de 
Boba — there  stood  a  simple  goose  upon  one  leg ;  with  ita  neck 
twisted  round  upon  its  back,  and  its  golden  beak  half  sheathed  in 
feathers  ;  whilst  with  ita  wise,  calm,  grey  eye,  it  seemed  to  take 
in  all  around  it.  The  gooae  had  subsided  to  ita  common  poultry 
BiEC  ;  and  for  a  moment,  young  Sausage  felt  hia  blood  prick  him, 
like  the  nettle  raah,  aa  he  reined  round  Blot  to  face  the  enemy. 

Lista  were  formed,  and  again  the  trumpet  sounded.  "  Tanta- 
ra-rara-rara,"  screamed  the  brass.  Putting  down  ita  second  leg, 
and  giving  its  neck  a  ahake  to  take  the  cramp  out  of  it,  "  gaggle- 
sggle-aggte  !  *'  cried  the  goose. 

Sausage  did  not  draw  hia  sword.  That  sword  had  drunk  the 
blood  of  heroes,  drunk  it  greedily  as  crocodile  swallows  water,  and 
therefore  vonld  he  not  turn  it  to  a  kitchen  blade.  No :  he  had 
provided  an  ignoble  weapon  for  the  foe  contempUble.  At  the 
knight'a  saddle  bow  hung  an  enormous  p^r  of  sciasars ;  hung  by 
a  acarlet  riband — a  riband  the  late  property  of  Sanaage's  ladye- 
tore.  The  riband  was,  in  the  morning,  white  as  a  cloud  :  but  the 
ladye  kissed  it,  ere  she  tan  it  through  the  handle  of  the  sciasars, 
and  lo  I  the  riband  took  the  cobur  of  her  lips.  Stranger  things 
than  this  hare  been  known  of  a  ladye-love. 

Then  young  Sansage — turning  Blot,  who  for  once  could  not 
make  out  what  his  master  meant,  opposite  the  goose — laid  hold  of 
the  scissars.  Their  long  well-tempered  blades  bent  like  willow 
boughs.  Very  curioua  were  the  thlnga  inlaid  and  burnished  along 
the  steel.  Chains  and  whips,  and  halters,  were  prettily  twisted 
together  ;  garianded  like  summer  flowers.  And  on  one  side  was 
a  long  procession :  a  villain  led  to  the  rack,  with  smug  and  jesting 
guards  before,  behind  ;  and  the  populace,  with  hungry  faces, 
devouring  the  misery  of  the  malefactor.  On  another  side  an 
«ffeiider  laid  hia  hand  upon  a  block,  whilst  the  executioner  with 
uplifted  knife  stood  by.  One  moment,  there  was  that  lovely, 
mighty    mystery — that  moat   cunning   instrument   holding  and 
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controlling  tlic  tools  of  (lie  work-shop  world — tKat  beautiful  and 
glorious  miniater,  tbe  right  hand  of  aa  honest  man  (a  little  while 
to  be  soiled  with  earth,  and  then  to  graip  the  angels) — one 
moment,  fair,  complete,  and  masterly  ;  and  the  next  to  be  a  dead 
thing  ;  clay  iinBtning.  Oq  another  part  of  the  weapon,  the  hang- 
man bored  tbe  tongue  of  libel  with  a  bumitig  bodkin.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  pin-point  of  the  eteel  that  had  not  a  part  of  some 
show — some  mystery — some  dof  ice ;  pretty  to  look  upon,  whdeaome 
for  the  exercise  of  diyiuation. 

Now,  it  waa  the  resohe  of  yonng  Sansage  with  one  short, 
mortal  snip,  to  cut  off  the  goose's  head  with  these  wonderful 
Bdasars.  Once  more  tbe  trumpet  sounded — once  more  the  brass 
was  answered  by  the  goose, 

"  Twiddlethumb  and  De  Bobs  !  "  exclunidd  Sausage,  striking 
hia  spurs  into  Blot,  and  riding  dead  at  the  goose. 

"  Foolscap  and  Quills  i  "  cried  the  goose  ;  or  rather,  aa  men 
believed  and  shook  at  the  same  time,  the  devil,  that  for  his  wicked 
pnrpoae,  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  in  the  bird. 

Tor  a  moment — only  a  moment — the  kni^t's  heart  turned  into 
B,  snoir-ball  ;  for  a  moment  Blot  sank  back  upon  his  hauucbes. 
And  then  the  knight's  breast  glowed  Uke  a  furnace  (  and  Blot  was 
beanful  and  vigorous. 

Blot  was  brought  up  so  close  to  tbe  goose  that  his  blowing 
nostrils  stirred  the  down  on  the  bird's  undaunted  breast.  The 
ktiigbt  swung  about  his  het^d  the  lengthy  scissars  that,  so  fine  wa» 
their  temper,  they  sound  like  a  sling  of  steel.  They  had,  more- 
over, been  sharpened  ou  the  hearth-stone  of  the  Duke  de  Bobs; 
a  stone  that  in  those  ages  would  give  the  finest  edge  to  tbe  dullest 
weapon,  if  set  for  persecution  or  punishment. 

And  immediately  the  goose  began  to  distend  itself.  Large  and 
larger  it  grew.  No  Indian  wilderness  could  nestle  a  serpent  so 
huge,  so  lithe,  as  the  goose's  neck.  Again  Its  eyes  were  terribly 
bright  J  brighter,  larger  in  their  angry  dilation,  than  any  sapphires 
in  the  Duke's  jewel-house.  Tbe  goose's  feet  were  clothed  as  vrith 
plates  of  armour,  of  ruddy  yellow ;  and  its  beak  had  in  it  a  strange 
look  of  danger.  It  was  plain  that  Sansage  began  to  think 
seriously,  if  not  sadly,  of  his  enemy  the  goose. 

The  scissars  went  swinging,  swinging  round  the  knight's  head, 
whilst  tbe  goose— with  out-stretched  neck  and  lowered,  swelling 
wings — kept  a  bright  eye  upon  tbe  foe.  And  now  Sansftge 
measures  bis  distance ;  brings  down  the  scissars  midway  of  the 
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gooBe's  neck;  raises  himBelf  in  the  stirmpB,  and  as  though  he 
would  Diortgage  all  the  future  strength  of  his  muscles  to  multiply 
their  power  ia  that  effort,  opened  the  scisaars,  and— took  a  snip. 
The  forfcx  closed  with  a  sharp  click  upon  empty  air ;  the  goose 
sent  forth  a  hiss,  strong  enough  to  hlow  eren  Comedy  or  Tragedy 
off  her  feet ;  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  knight  bent  in 
his  saddle.  It  was  one  of  those  hiBses — in  certain  hours  the  ear 
has  a  painful  sensibiUty  to  a  hiss — that,  like  cold  steel,  enter  the 
mcrrow  of  the  hearer:  a  hiss,  the  breath  of  which  seems  for  a 
time  to  puff  out  the  light  of  the  world,  leaving  him  who  suffers  the  ' 
sound  in  darkness.  The  knight  was  fairly  blown  aback  by  that 
bisa,  his  hair  lifted  up  his  iron  helmet;  tuid  the  tongue  in  his 
mouth  was  melted  to  a  jelly.  And  then  the  hiss  of  the  goose  was 
made  the  worse  by  the  laughter,  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 
The  Knight  of  the  Scissars,  after  a  moment,  dug  his  spurs  in  his 
horse-flesh,  and  wheeling  round,  and  coming  thundering  back,  and 
again  brandishing  his  weapon,  took  snip  the  second.  With  this 
essay,  the  knight  carried  off  at  least  a  score  of  downy  feathers, 
They  rose  in  the  air,  and  as  be  rode,  still  circled  about  and  about 
his  head  ;  seeming  the  snow-white  prophets  of  his  final  victory. 
We  say, — seeming.  For,  reader,  put  not  jour  ftuth  in  all  goose 
feathers. 

The  goose  was  roused.  Its  downy  loss,  thongh  trivial,  had 
stung  it.  Whereupon,  it  cast  about  its  neck,  and  shook  its  mighty 
wings  with  such  a  strength,  they  chilled  the  air  around.  And  now, 
Sausage  the  knight,  with  a  swelling  heart,  renews  the  battle.  With 
a  fine,  grim,  warlike  smile  plating  his  cheek,  Sansage  comes  can- 
tering towards  the  goose.  Again  the  scissars  fly  around,  cutting 
the  winds  into  whistles.  The  goose  flies  from  the  blow,  and  with 
the  lightness  of  a  tit,  drops  upon  the  hwse  behind  the  knight. 
Blot  feels  the  weight  of  the  portentous  bird,  and  every  vein  and 
every  muscle  start  and  thicken.  The  knight,  indignant  at  the 
base  advantage  taken  by  the  coward  goose,  tries  to  turn  himself 
about  in  the  saddle.  The  goose  knows  a  better  trick.  With 
wings  thrust  forward,  the  bird  holds  to  his  sides  the  arms  of 
Sansage  ;  there  sits  the  knight,  fastened  as  between  two  walla  of 
quills  compact.  It  was  a  bard  accident,  a  sad  disgrace  to  befall  so 
brave  a  knight.  For  while  Sansage,  with  a  mixed  look  of  blood 
and  shame,  wriggled  in  his  seat,  the  insolent  goose  thrust  its  neck 
over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  knight,  and  turning  its  head  up  in  his 
face,  stared  with  its  fixed,  bright  eye  upon  the  mailed  warrior — 
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and  he  was,  in  tmth,  bo  muoli  human  flesh  placed  in  ut  iron  safe 
— OB  much  as  to  say — "  Well,  my  metal  knight,  and  irhat  de  jon 
think  of  goose  quills  now  ?  " 

And  Blot  heavily  pranced,  the  sciiBars  held  downwards  from  the 
£zed  hand  of  the  knight,  bending  and  sounding  and,  to  the  shame 
of  Sansage,  cutting  nothing.  At  last,  the  goose  a  little  uniblded 
its  wings,  and  Sanaage  with  fresh  breath  took  a  mighty  gulp  of 
resolution,  By  degrees  the  knight,  loosening  his  right  arm,  at 
last  flung  it  forth,  and  turning  round  struck  the  pointed  sciasars  in 
the  gooee.  A  toud — loud  gaggle  answered  to  the  blow ;  and  then 
the  blood  welled  from  tiie  goose's  neck.  But  what  blood  !  It  was 
as  black  as  ink,  and  poured  in  a  torrent  down  the  knight,  washing 
the  saddle,  flooding  Uie  horse.  And  then  came  a  shout  from  the 
multitude  ;  and  up  went  a  thousand  cape  ;  as  Blot  still  cantered 
about,  and  the  knight  agtun  and  again  essayed  to  renew  the  blow. 
But  again  the  goose  closed  its  wings  about  Sausage  ;  again  he  sat 
pinioned  by  the  goose.     And  lo  !  the  wonder  of  wonders  ! 

Kverybody  looked  for  the  moment,  when  the  goose  should  drop 
its  head,  close  its  eye,  and  fall  dump  from  the  saddle,  a  goose 
exanimate.  For  the  block  stream  poured  so  heavily,  the  goose 
must  soon  be  bloodless.  No  ;  it  was  not  so.  That  wound  seemed 
the  source  of  some  mysterious  Niger,  so  ineihausUble  was  the  flood. 
And  still  as  it  bled,  the  goose  compressed  its  wings,  holding 
Saneage  bolt  upright  like  an  iron  bodkin  in  an  iron  vice. 

Blot  began  to  tire.  For  the  goose  kept  up  so  terrible  a  gaggle, 
that  still  the  horse  gollopped  and  gaUopped  ;  and  at  length,  with  a 
groan  from  hie  cheet,  and  with  quirering  mouth.  Blot— that  wise 
and  noblo  steed — tumbled  in  a  heap  ;  a  thing  for  hounds.  And 
the  knight,  discomfited,  exhausted,  rolled  from  the  horse.  His  face 
was  stained  with  the  black  blood  of  the  goose  ;  dyed  an  Ethiopian 
dye.  The  goose  unclosed  its  hold,  and  the  knight  lay  alone  pros- 
trate on  the  earth.  And  the  goose  by  degrees  subsided  to  average 
goose  dimensions ;  and  the  wound  closed  in  its  neck  ;  and  calm, 
contented,  as  any  goose  in  a  'realm  of  stubble,  the  bird  stood, 
preening  its  feathers,  uttering  self-satisfying  sounds. 

"The  devil's  in  tiie  goose,"  cried  the  Duke  de  Bobs;   and 

every  Twiddlethumber  looked  a  loyal  assent  to  the  dread  thought. 

.    "But  ho!    some  water,"  shouted    the    Duke.      "My  fiu&ul 

^Sausage !      He  has  some  mortal  bniiee  with  such  a  dreadful 

tumble.     Off  with  casque  and  breastplate,  greaves,  and — " 

And  behold  the  youthful  Sausage  was  in  a  trice,  as  clean  &oin 
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bis  armour  as  aoj  filbert  from  its  ahell.  Yes  every  bit  of  iron, 
at  the  lightest  finger  toucb,  fell  away  like  sand.  In  a  trice, 
young  SauBage  stood  on  his  feet,  and,  shaking  himself,  every 
atom  of  liiB  eomplete  siut  of  mail,  dropt  in  nut  from  his  limbs  I 
How  was  tbis  ? 

Thus.  The  ink  flowing  from  the  goose — it  was  the  very 
stm^est  ink — had,  with  its  million  sightless  teeth,  eaten  through 
tha  armour  of  this  man-of-war  ;  defeating,  crumbling  the  homici- 
dal iron.  And  the  scissars  I  The  ink  bod  devoured  them  too. 
Yet  they  lay,  seemingly  complete,  upon  the  earth.  Sansage,  with 
a  wildered  visage,  stooped  to  pick  tbem  up.  And  behold,  he 
took  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb  a  pinch  of  dust ! 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  low  along  the  ground,  and  no  man  could 
see  one  atom  of  the  scissare. 

And  then,  the  goose  gave  a  loud,  exulting  scream,  and  riamg 
in  the  air,  flew  in  a  cirole  thrice  about— (the  Duke  de  Bobs  in 
amazement,  in  hnmiUty,  took  off  his  coronet  beneath  its  extended 
wings,  and  every  armed  scJdler  sank  upon  his  knee) — and  after, 
the  goose  flew  away,  the  sky  growing  bluer,  brighter  as  it  flew, 
A  few  moments,  and  that  mighty  goose  seemed  no  bigger  than 
the  smallest  leaf  of  white  paper ;  another  minute,  and  no  eyo 
could  reach  it.  Whither  had  it  flown  !  Would  it  ever  return  to 
Twiddlediumb  i  These  were  the  heavy  thoughts  of  the  Duke  de 
Bobs  as,  withdrawing  into  the  Castle,  he  gave  a  comforting  look 
to  the  defeated  Sausage,  who,  with  a  horse  killed,  armour  crumbled 
to  dust,. and  weapon  vanished, — stood  in  an  under-suit  of  sky- 
blne  taflety,  thinking  of  the  sort  of  face  he  should  manifest  to 
his  iadye-love. 


And  whither  went  the  goose  ?  Whither  did  it  carry  itsiurincible 
quills — its  steel-devouring  ink  ? 

Why,  in  truth,  the  goose  went  off  upon  a  visit  to  many  foreign 
birds :  to  birds  that,  in  other  countries,  had  not  yet  learned  to 
behave  themselves  ;  to  birds  that  the  goose  resolved  to  tame  and 
civilise.  Or  rather,  to  teach  the  folks  who  put  the  birds  upon 
bad  diet,  who  made  the  poor  things  fight  with  other  birds,  and 

Srey  upon  harmless  kids  and  lambs,  to  treat  and  teach  them  better. 
low  was  not  this  goose  of  Twiddlethumb  a  goose  beneficent  } 
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And  the  gooae  first  itligtited  in  a  conntrj,  the  old  king  whereof 
kept  as  a  special  pet  a  yer;  fine  game-cock.  It  iraa.  always 
crowing,  tliifl  cock ;  and  folks  swore  its  voice  was  so  like  a  trumpet 
that  no  man  or  boyconld  hear  it.  without  drawing  his  swwd, 
flourishing  it  over  hia  head,  and  falling  into  a  Boldier  step.  Now, 
this  old  king — sa  he  said,  to  keep  the  cock  in  fighting  trim ;  and 
to  do  what  was  only  needful  for  the  ccnnfort  and  dignity  of  Baeh  & 
magaificent  bird— picked  the  pockets  of  his  people,  as  he  declared 
that  the  cock  might  hare,  at  least,  a  hundred  thousand  pair  of 
steel  spurs  always  ready— that  he  might  hare  millions  of  quartera 
of  golden  harley. — -besides  pearls  and  diamonds  to  peck  at  and 
play  witb.  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  the  poor  people  were  gulled, 
and  cheated,  and  put  into  prison, — and  all  for  the  food  and  the 
majesty  of  tho-cock. 

Upon  tbiB  kiogdom,  then,  alighted  the  goose  of  Tniddlethumb. 
And  with  what  purpose  ?  Why,  to  lay  an  egg  there  ;  that  in  due 
season  a  goose,  mighty  as  herself,  might  do  good  to  the  poor 
people,  much  maltreated  and  bomltoozled  by  the  king. 

Now,  there  ia  not  a  farmer's  daughter  in  the  land,  who  knows 
not  this  sweet  and  touchiog  truth.  This  one.  When  tbe  hen 
leaves  her  ttest  to  stretch  her  legs  and  peck  a  bit,  tbe  cock  will 
very  often,  thinking  nothing  of  bis  tail,  condescend  to  keep  the 
eggs  warm.  We,  the  chronicler  of  this  history,  have  aeen  the 
cock  upon  the  nest.  Mind  ;  we  do  not  aver  that  the  bird,  caaght 
in  the  tender  act,  did  not  look  a  little  out  of  his  place  ;  aa  though 
he  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  too  much  tet^emess.  Let  us 
take  it  to  ourselves.  It  ia  not  every  man  of  hi  foot — aay  even 
something  less — who  cares  to  enrry  in  tbe  highway  his  own  haby 
in  long  clothes.  He  feels  that,  albeit  be  is  only  playing  an  affec- 
tionate and  conjugal  pait,  he  nevertheless  believes  that  he  may  be 
seen  in  a  more  heroic  light.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  man,  desirous 
of  going  down  to  posterity  in  oils,  would  by  choice — the  more  to 
his  shame— rather  make  tiie  descent  holding  iu  bis  arms  hia  own 
precious  baby  in  long  clothes*.  We  may  be  uncbaritoble;  but  wo 
think  not. 

Well,  the  goose  of  Twiddlethumb  duly  laid  tbe  egg.  What  a 
piece  of  innocent  whitenesa  !  yet  was  there  in  it  a  goose  that  iu  an 
sfter-day  sent  forth  such  a  scream,  tbe  world  seemed  to  split 
asunder  at  the  sound  ;  and  kings  shook  their  robes,  and  took  their 
crowns  from  tbeir  heads,  wiping  the  dust  and  cobwebs  that — 
beautiful  in  Hnie  antiquity — had  somehow  gathered  about  them. 
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The  goose  of  Twiddletlmmb,  we  repeat  it,  laid  tlie  egg  :  and  the 
cock,  odd  as  it  may  aecm,  hatched  it ! 

But  nkere  was  the  parent  goose  ?  Wliat  a  wicked  act  of 
exposure  !  What  a  heartless  case  of  egg-droppiog.  Bj  no  means. 
The  gooBe  knew  very  well  the  work  it  had  to  do.  Besides,  the 
goose  had  other  eggs  to  lay. 

And  the  eock  hatched  the  bird.  A  very  fine  gosling  ;  and 
thoagh  it  was  a  good  deal  hurried  and  persecuted  by  the  com- 
mands  of  the  old  king — for  he  knew  very  wel!  what  the  cock  had 
done — aevcrthelcBS  the  gosling  throre ;  and  its  pinions,  thou^ 
againVnd  again  the  king,  calling  for  the  sharpest  sword,  cut  them 
to  the  quick — the  pinions  grew  with  etery  day.  And  the  goose 
would  drop  its  quills  here  and  there  :  now  at  the  doors  of  poor 
men,  now  in  the  walks  of  the  rich  :  and,  in  lapse  of  time,  it  was 
wonderful  to  know  how  many  hands  worked  with  those  quills  to 
the  g^fcat  grievance  of  the  king  j  who  every  day  called  for  some 
greater  sacrifice  to  be  paid  to  what,  he  TOwed,  was  for  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  cock  aforenamed. 

Well,  it  fell  upon  a  time  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  king  were 
going  to  make  a  feast.  Whereupon,  the  king— striking  his 
umbrella  upon  the  ground — the  sceptre  had  long  since  gone  to  the 
melting-pot — swore  that  it  was  rank  rebellion  to  the  cock  to  think 
t«  feast  at  all.  On  a  sudden,  there  was  a  rustling  of  a  thousand 
g;0OBe-quiIIs ! 

In  three  days,  the  great  king  was  turned  out  of  house  and 
home  ;  and  was  found  upon  the  sea-shoro,  dining  upon  periwinkles ; 
picking  them  from  their  shells  with  a  pin  borrowed  from  a  farmer's 
daughter. 

And  then,  all  the  world  began  to  shake  itself.  The  triumph  of 
the  goose^in  her  many  goslings — went  round  the  earth.  For 
yon  mnst  know,  that  the  goose  of  Twiddlethumb — wise  bird  !— 
had  l(ud  eggs  in  eagle's  nests  ;  even  in  the  nests  of  two-headed 
eagles.  And  the  goslings  had  gropn  strong  ;  and  as  they  grew, 
like  the  bird  that  was  hatched  by  the  eock,  they  dropt  their 
feathers  in  the  way  of  ready  fingers.  When  it  was  too  late,  ^e 
eagles  did  all  they  could  to  devour  Up  the  geese.  The  bffds  of 
prey  whetted  their  beaks,  and  looked  on  all  sides  with  their  four 
treacherous  eyes  to  swoop  down  upon  them  ;  but  somehow,  as  it  was 
with  the  cock,  so  it  was  that  in  every  land,  the  goose  was  too  strong 
for  the  eagle  !  Everywhere  the  lance  was  shivered  by  the  quill ! 
Everywhere,  was  the  cruel  heart  of  mnrderoua  iron  eaten  out  by  ink. 


LOUIS  BLANC'3   HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
RBVOLUTION.* 

The  author  of  this  work  was,  a  feir  weeks  ago,  &  political 
writer  :  he  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  ProTiBional  GoTenuneiit 
of  France.  The  hiBtorian  of  the  firat  French  Rerolution,  haa 
become  an  actor  in  Hie  third.  Interestiog  as  the  history  of  that 
erent  ie  at  all  times,  it  grows  into  a  subject  of  abadule  importance, 
now  that  a  fiimilar  drama  is  acting  before  our  ejee.  We  will  not 
therefore  offer  any  apology  for  noticing  the  work  mentioned  at 
the  foot  of  this  page,  in  it^  fragmeotary  condition.  M.  Blanc  is 
at  this  moQ^ent  gtruggling  with  the  rery  difficulties  which  he 
formerly  exerted  his  genius  to  delineate.  He  wUI  not  find  time  to 
finish  the  great  work  he  has  begun.  The  two  Tolumea  now  in 
print,  trace  the  Beyolution  iromitsearhestcommOQcementin  1414 
to  the  4tb  of  Anguit,  17S9 — from  the  council  of  Constauce  to  the 
ultimate  destraction  of  feudal  lights  in  France.  To  consult  tiie 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuriee  for  an  explanation  of  the  oventa 
of  the  eighteenth,  may  seem  strange,  and  if  the  system  were 
generally  adopted,  our  historical  literature  would  bo  more  bulky 
than  it  already  is.  U.  Blanc  is  fully  sensible  of  this  objecUon, 
and  claims  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  on  account  of  Uie  vast 
importance  of  the  subject.  He  pleads  that  history  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end ;  that  there  is  no  evont  whose  first  cause  or  last 
effect  can  be  pointed  oot.  We  agree  with  his  opinion,  on  the 
aathority  of  tiie  ancient  writers  of  chronicles,  who  hare  always 
begnn  their  writings  by  an  account  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Etc.  "How  then,"  says  he,  "shall  we  fix  the  real  starting 
point  of  the  French  Berolution  ?  The  subject  is  immense.  What 
a  history  of  blood  and  terror  !  But  these  recollections  ought  not 
to  awe  us  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gratifying.  If  the  intellec- 
tnal  part  of  the  task  has  been  reserved  for  us,  it  is  because  the 
men  of  tiie  ReTolution  took  the  rough  work  upon  themselres,  and 
left  us  a  calmer  destiny." 

We  truat  he  may  bo  right.  We  hope  it,  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
for  the  sake  of  France,  and  for  his  own  sake.    But  what,  if  he 
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had  leanied  the  wrong  lessoa  ? — irhat  If  the  concluaiona,  Thicli  h« 
has  dravm  from  former  erents,  be  false  ? — what,  if  Ms  political 
prinoiples  rest  on  an  imaginary  basis  ?  The  consequences  would 
be  dreadful.  A  flaw  in  his  logic  would  convulse  Eurc^  :  an 
erroneous  presumption  might  suffice  to  deluge  the  world  with 
blood  and  tears  I  For  M.  Blanc's  views  are  not  his  riews  alone  ; 
he  is  but  the  expounder  of  a  new  Social  Doctrine,  which  counts 
already  many  millions  of  adherents  in  ail  countries.  Thc>politicaI 
society,  which  they  aim  at,  has  no  precedent  in  history :  their 
opinions  are  as  yet  mere  hypotheses  ;  they  may  be  practical,  but 
they  have  not  been  in  practice.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  contra- 
dict, we  do  not  mean  to  refute  them  ;  for  History  herself,  the 
history  of  our  own  time  has  taken  that  office  into  her  hands.  The 
theories  of  the  French  Communists  are  on  the  point  of  being  sul>- 
mitted  to  a  practical  trial ;  they  will  stand  and  fall  according  to 
their  worth.  We  take  a  humbler  office,  and  content  ourselves  with 
reporting  the  principal  matter  of  that  extraordinary  book,  li. 
Blaoc's  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 

M.  Blanc  thinks  that  the  Catholic  Church  stood  formerly  in  the 
place  of  the  State  of  our  day,  and  that  what  we  call  revolt,  was  at 
one  time  branded  by  the  name  of  heresy.  The  Revolution,  pre- 
pared by  the  philosophers,  and  contiaued  by  the  poHtioians,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  Socialism,  and  must  naturally  have  com- 
menced in  Theology.  The  Council  of  Constance  condemned  in 
HusB  the  principle  of  modern  revolutions,  which  it  unfettered  by 
that  very  act,  by  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
Councils  over  the  Pope.  This  was  a  deathblow  to  ideal  Monarchy, 
for  it  paved  the  way  to  the  stormy  government  of  Assemblies. 
The  execution  of  John  Huss  was  the  signal  for  violent  convulsions 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  one.  The  omel  wars,  the 
hardships,  the  miseries  which  people  suffered  in  those  times  in 
order  to  obtain  the  right  of  taking  the  Communion  In  a  double 
form,  need  not  astonish  us,  for  that  ceremony  is  an  act  of  eqaalitj/, 
a  pledge  of  fraternity,  if  all  take  It  in  the  same  manner.  But 
there  must  be  no  exceptions.  By  claiming  on  exclusive  privilege 
on  this  head,  the  clergy  destroyed  the  loftiest  form  of  social  equality. 
The  question  turns  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Its  form  is  altered,  but  it  is  iutrinsicalty  the  same.  The  political 
formula  has  taken  the  place  of  the  theological.  The  same  idea 
which  inflamed  the  dark  enthusiasm  of  Ziska  and  his  Taborites, 
animated  Robespierre  and  the  Convention. 
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The  rorolutionary  tendenciei  of  the  aiiteenth  century  found  a 
voice  in  M&rtmns  Luther.  Papal  power  wu  in  ita  decline :  a 
Bull  of  etconannnicBtion  wtu  publicly  burned  at  'Wittenberg, 
Lajmen  vent  about  the  country,  preaching  the  gospel.  This  was 
c«rtainly  one  of  the  precureors  of  the  Revolutioa.  To  teach  people 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  Fopea,  taught  thorn  to  dispute  that  of 
Eiogs  likewise.  The  blow  was  directed  agtunst  Ronie,  bnt  it 
■truck  others  too. 

M,  Blanc  speaks  with  great  eloquence  of  Luther  the  German 
BeforaMT,  whose  career  he  follows  with  minute  criticism,  and 
greater  candour,  than  the  bulk  of  historians.  Very  great  things 
are  often  done  by  very  littte  men.  Luther's  inconsistenoy,  pusil- 
lanimity, supersdtion,  and  many  other  traits  of  his  character,  sueh 
as  they  appear  in  his  Table-talk  (Tischgespriiche),  are  justly  appre- 
ciated  by  Louis  Blauc,  who  designates  Luther  as  "  the  tool  oif  his 
time."  Luther's  insurrection  werean  "incomprehensible  audacity," 
if  the  revolt  of  this  man  had  not  been  that  of  his  country,  wluch 
roao  indignant  against  Rome,  where  eTerything  was  sold,  cardinal- 
shi[)8,  iHshopricB,  and  the  entry  to  heaven.  For  the  CfaOTch  was  a 
market ;  religion  a  system  of  taxation  ;  popedom  the  model  of  a 
fiscal  goyemmeut,  the  Christian  world  a  prey. 

The  starting  points  of  Protestantism  are  defined  with  astonish- 
ing precision,  and  at  once  applied  to  the  Buhject.  The  Pope, 
against  whom  these  principles  were  directed,  was  a  spiritnol  King. 
Bis  overthrow  preceded  the  fall  of  others,  for  the  principle  of 
authority,  (which  up  to  that  time  had  ruled  the  wcnid)  could  not 
stand,  after  it  bad  been  struck  in  its  most  respected  foim,  in 
its  loftiest  representative  ;  a  Luther  in  religion  must  be  followed 
by  a  Luther  in  politics.  The  very  reformation  roused  the  pea- 
santry to  a  war  of  extermination  against  their  oppressors,  and  the 
"  Bavemkrieg  "  was  a  legitimate  offspring  of  the  demonstration 
at  Wittenberg.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  fact,  Charles  V.  at 
Muhlberg,  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands,  French  Calyinism 
armed  t^iMQst  the  League,  Goetavus  Adolphus,  Wallenstein  and 
Tilly  on  the  plains  of  Leipsig  and  Liitzeu,  England  under  Crom- 
well's Ironsides,  and  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall,  belong  all  to  the 
same  family.  The  principle  of  Authority  ended  wiUi  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  reign  of  Individuality  began.  Calvinus  represented 
It  in  religion ;  Bodin,  HofiinaD,  and  La  Boetie  in  politics ;  Mcmtaigne 
in  philosophy.  Kane  remarks  of  the  latter  that  Individualisni  was 
never  preached  with  ao  much  depth,  excess,  and  brilliancy. 
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The  Enropean  nations  have  been,  according  to  him,  subjected  to 
two  leading  ideas,  or  prineiplos :  Authority  or  Deepotiem,  and 
Individuahtj  or  Egotism.  We  are  actualij  under  the  influence  of 
the  latter,  but  the  reign  of  the  third  principle,  of  Fratemitj,  is  fait 
approaching. 

The  principle  of  Authority  was  represented  by  the  Boman 
Church  ;  that  of  Indisidualiatn  is  embodied  in  the  BourgeoiBie. 
But  here  we  must  beg  leave  to  insert  the  interpretation  M.  Blaac 
giTes  of  some  of  his  technicBl  terms,  without  which  tha  following 
pages  would  be  incomprehensiltle.     He  says  : 

"'By  SourffeowelBwaa  the  ttmaeo! ibori6zamvho,fOmamiig  dther  the 
ingtniineuts  of  labour  or  a  capital,  can  exert  Ibeir  facnltus,  and  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  independent  of  others.    They  are  more  or  les>  free. 

"  The  Peoplf  is  the  mass  of  i^tjzens,  who  do  not  possess  mj  es^nta],  and 
cannot  be  '  iodepfindaDt.'    Their  liberty  is  merelj  nominaL" 

The  People,  in  the  araise  as  it  stands  here,  ore  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  a  creation  of  modern  times.  They  are  not  a  production 
of  our  ciyilisatiiNi.  The  most  ancient  records  in  France,  speak  of 
•  ■  bourgeois  et  mananU,"  tJiua  di«tinguisliing  another  class.  And 
here  M.  Blanc  brings  us  at  last  on  French  ground,  for  the  Revo- 
lution, begun  in  Germany,  was  consummated  in  France.  It  was 
the  last  battle  of  that  long  war,  which  the  Bourgeoisie  hod  made 
against  Feudahsm.  The  People  in  their  turn  overthrew  the  Bour- 
geoi^e  in  the  Bevolution  of  1793,  but  the  superior  genius  of 
Napoleon  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

This  view  of  two  different  Revolutions,  one  in  1789,  and  the 
other  five  yeus  later,  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  peculiar  to 
M.  Blanc,  who  is,  besides,  an  advocate  of  historical  necessity. 
NotJiing  furnishes  a  more  convincing  proof  of  it  than  his  account 
of  tJw  struggles  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  over 
Feadalism.  He  U  deeply  read  in  the  chronicles,  documents,  and 
memairs  <^  the  time  he  treats  of,  but  he  has  read  with  a  prejudice. 
He  has  leas  studied,  but  rather  made  reseat-chet.  All  his  dis- 
coreries  go  to  strengthen  his  doctrine,  and  we  know  no  better  way 
to  ftoquMnt  OUT  readers  with  that  doctrine,  than  by  following 
Mm  stop  bj  step  as  he  approaches  the  g^-aad  catastrophe  of  his 
work. 

Feudalism,  the  remnant  of  Authority,  was  ov^thrown  by  the 
power  of  Associations — by  the  Bourgeoisie,  organised  in  communi- 
ties, — a  community  being  a  confederation  of  Boorgooil^  who  took  the 
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mgagement,  and  eonfinned  it  witlL  an  oath,  to  assist  one  another.* 
Qibbon  traces  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  from  the  fact  of  so 
manj  towns  and  nations  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
The  kings  of  Prance  were  blinded  bj  that  foie,  which  turns  the 
remaining  strength  of  a  falling  Bjtteiu  Bgainst  itself.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  a  comparatiTe 
•gain  on  the  popular  side,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
kings  abused  their  power  of  conferring  nobility.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  towns  of  Poitiers,  La  RocheUe,  and  Tours,  were  made 
nobles.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  there  was 
an  unlimited  sole  of  patents.  Batches  of  them  were  sold  in  bhtnhs. 
The  wisdom  of  kings  had  little  to  do  with  the  fall  of  Feodalism — 
their  cupidity  was  the  real  cause,  and  the  Bonrgeoisie  gained  each 
step  of  ground  which  the  opposite  party  lost.  Their  seeming 
-  defeats  were  real  Tiotories.  The  French  Bourgeoiue  shdved  the 
reltgioD,  but  kept  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Their  Cal- 
Tinism  was  drowned  in  its  own  blood,  and  from  it  sprung  the 
party  of  the  Politicians. 

It  was  a  party  neither  of  faith,  nor  of  devotion,  nor  of  strong 
Tirtues ;  it  was  the  party  of  moderation,  of  common  sense,  of  a 
quiet,  demure  egotism.  It  began  with  Erasmus,  and  found  its 
acme  in  Voltaire.  Its  doctrine,  which  the  eighteenth  century 
completed,  and  asserted  for  the  profit  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  was 
called  by  tarns  : — in  philosophy.  Rationalism  ;  in  politics,  Balance 
of  Power  ;  in  trade,  lUimited  Concurrence.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  bore  the  name  of  Toleration. 

It  was  opposed  by  tiie  League  of  Peronne,  where,  in  1S76,  a 
party  of  noblemen  swore  to  uphold  the  Catholic  and  Koman  reli- 
gion, the  privileges  of  Royalty,  and  their  own.  Authority  rose 
against  Individualism.  But  even  they  could  not  escape  the  re- 
volutionary tendencies  of  the  time.  Their  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  was  a  virtual  protest  against 
any  imprescriptible  and  inviolable  right  of  kings,  who,  if  they 
overstepped  certain  religious  limits,  became  unworthy  to  hold 
office  under  the  Church,  and  it  was  in  the  power, — nay  I  it  was  the 
<Iuty-^of  the  People  to  dethrone  them.  Papal  sovereignty  merged 
into  the  supreme  power  of  the  People.     Then  came  the  wars  of 

*  "  Omnea  commuolam  jurabnnt."  ..."  Juravenmt  quod  alter  slteti 
secundum  opiiuonetn  goam  auxiliabitur."  ..."  Unnsqnisque  jurato  no 
fidem,  vim,  aaxilium,  consilinmqne  pnebebit." — ExtraO*  from  On  CharCen  vf 
Fitnch  Oamnmnitiet. 
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the  League,  vhete  the  People  won  the  field  and  asserted  thdr 
power,  and  the  last  act  of  this  great  drama  was  the  Coavocatlon 
of  the  States  to  elect  a  king. 

The  progress  of  the  Bonrgeoiaie  became  more  rapid.  They 
received  a  military  organiBation  in  their  oommunitiea  and  wrestled 
with  Feudalism.  Trade  made  thera  wealthy  ;  they  opened  their 
purses  to  the  kings  and  deprived  nobility  of  one  half  d  ita 
splendour,  by  buying  titles.  The  kings,  it  is  true,  had  the  first 
spoils  of  Feudalism,  but  tbe  Bourgeinsie  bided  their  time :  la 
logique  de  I'hixtoWe  fmira  par  avoir  raUon  ! 

The  Stat«B-General  wore  a  great  step  in  {he  right  direction. 
They  sprung  from  the  decline  of  feudal  power.  Their  importance 
IB  right  was  very  great,  but  up  to  1789  their  importance  infacl 
was  very  small.  But  they  wore,  nevertheless,  pregnant  wiih  an 
imtoense  Rerolntion  on  account  of  the  principle  which  they  con* 
tained.     This  principle  was  the  tuprenie  power  of  Aaemblies.  ■ 

Next  came  Richelieu  with  his  sweeping  despotism.  He  pre- 
pared the  aristocracy  of  France  for  civil  equality,  by  equality  on 
the  scaffold,  by  crashing  the  nobility  by  the  Code  Michan,  and 
the  creation  of  Intendancies,  and  by  establishing  the  royalty  of 
the  mind.  He  was  the  fiiend  of  literary  men  ;  the  protector  of 
Foussin,  the  rival  of  Comeille,  and  the  founder  of  the  French 
Academy.  Under  his  patronage  appeared  the  first  newspaper  in 
France.  Tbe  press  was  then  intended  for  anoUier  instrument  in 
the  bands  of  despotism.     It  has  not  answered  the  purpose. 

Richelieu's  successor,  Mazarin,  the  Fronde,  and  the  schism  of 
Jansenism — they  all  contributed  to  raise  the  Bourgeoisie.  The 
financial  measuree  of  Coihert  tended  to  the  same  end,  and  Louis 
Xiy.  did  his  utmost  to  undermine  the  nobility  and  clergy  by 
absorbing  the  former  and  exciting  the  latter  to  persecution  and 
fanaticism.  He  caused  the  assembled  clergy  to  deny  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope  over  kings  ;  by  thus  making  an 
appeal  from  Royal  power  impossible,  be  left  the  People  nothing 
but  to  appeal  to  the  People,  and  by  the  declaration,  that  the 
General  Council  vras  above  the  Pope,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
National  Assembly  over  kings  was  inferred.  The  burial  of  the 
"  grand  monarch  '  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  was  the  burial  of 
royalty  in  France.  The  people  of  Paris  had  long  wished  for 
some  merry-making,  and  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity.  The 
fields,  surrounding  tbe  Abbey  of  St.  Deuia,  were  covered  with  a 
joyous  crowd.     There  was  meat  and  drink  in  sti^Ia — there  was 
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IfcBjI^uBg  and  daneing.   It  vu  a  fair,  not  a  ImiiaL    A  BeT«Iutiea 
Tu  evidentlf  approoeliiag. 

The  eighteenth  century  began  under  snapicea  like  Ihese.  Stgna 
foUowed  each  other  in  quck  aucceukm.  T)w  irall  of  Ijouia  XIY. 
vat  torn  ta  piaeea  faj  an  aaaembly  of  taagutrates  ;  for  by  deetrc^ 
rag  this  niil,  the  ParUameat  gained  the  reatoration  ei  the  rigbt  of 


Tbe  disBolute  eharacter  of  the  Aegent,  FbUii^  ef  Orleana,  and 
of  Iiorae  XV.  quickened  th^  af^rooeh  of  tba  cataatrvpbe.  M. 
Btano,  adverting  to  the  pq)ulwitj  of  the  Uegsa^  mja,  "  Ths 
Bourgeoisie  and  the  Ho»m  of  Oiieana  went  always  hand  in  band, 
And  will  fall  together  before  ike  peofie."  That  reatadt  bna  been 
prophetic. 

The  Scotch  financier  Lav  asd  hia  wild  scbonee  «f  «ipea!«eding 
«oiB  bj  paper,  increased  the  diatreM  ef  the  Feopie,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  their  government.  NeFertbelMe,  we  find  that  M.  Blane 
■peaks  very  highly  of  Law,  and  he  detailfi  hds  eyst«m  viUt  an 
aloraiing  degree  of  affectjwiate  miwiteneaa.  We  hare  fiirawoo 
criticism,  but  ve  ciuinot  but  oaofees,  that  atme  porta  of  this  work 
luve  actually  frightened  na.  Our  tender  ia  Bot  affiaetionate 
flnoug^  to  aapire  to  a  general  FratemiMtiea.  W«  d*  not  like  the 
wud,  and  we  dajiot  like  t^e  thing.  Thb  histuy  of  the  Bierolu- 
tkm  is  made  xvp  witk  it — it  ia  its  {Huyeee,  ita  moral.  In  turning 
orer  Ha  laxrea,  we  are  hannted  with  the  idea  of  Fraternity  :  like 
the  nightmare  in  Mao&ed — 

'  'Hiaagh  jaa  aee  it  not  pass  liy, 

Yoa  CBB  fee)  it  wiA  jmir  eye, 

Aa  a  Aing  that,  tboa^  unaeWf 

Host  be  near  ^ou  and  has  been,' — 

which  is  nncomfbrtahle.  Bat  when  we  read  thai  ^e  lyatem  <d 
Law  was  good  aad  admirable,  and  that  notbiag  eoold  be  blamed 
in  it,  exoept  its  not  going  iai  enough ;  ai^d  when  we  eonaider  that 
tlie  wiiter  of  these  opinions  is  a  meu^r  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
France,  we  feel  a  aewet  dread  which  we  cannot  get  rid  ef.  "  The 
principle  of  individnaliam,"  aays  ^le  anther,  "  is  snepicioiL  aad  ita 
tnoMf,  ea^  The  principle  -of  aasodation  ia  cmfidence,  credit, 
and  its  ramey  ia  paper,  I^w  feh  thia.  The  ayitem  «f  hia 
NatkMial  Bank  waa  to  make  the  Slate  the  rich  man'a  cashwr  and 
the  poor  man's  baaker." 

lAw'a  ayatem  Fose,  it  grew  to  admii^ie  prop<trtianB.  If 
Cnninave  be  a  fonntain  of  wealth  in  a  eoaactry  when  ezerrised 
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hj  ifdated  iadi?idaalB,  who  mntually  barm  and  ruin  oda  another 
— what  would  it  be  in  a  kmgdnn  which  were  to  trade  aa  a  body, 
without,  neverthelMa,  prohibiting  trade  to  indiriduale }  And  if 
a  mercbai^'B  speculatione  are  in  [Hroportioa  to  the  funds  which  be 
commands,  whid  can  we  not  expect  fram  a  vast  Asaocia^on  which, 
mixed  up  with  the  State,  ugin^  ita  credit,  propped  by  a  National 
Bank,  would  concentrate  in  one  focua  the  whole  of  the  oiqiital, 
talent,  and  atrength  of  the  countiy,  and  wfaic^,  aimed  for  gigantic 
enterpriaes,  for  ia«t  dea^s,  would  go  forth  to  conquer  the  h^^ 
neaa  of  the  human  kind,  under  the  atuidard,  and  with  the  trea- 
Burea  and  applatue  of  a  great  nation  ? 

It  would  be  useless  to  waete  our  apace  with  argunentg  for  or 
against  the  financial  aystem  of  Law.  What  we  wish  to  point  out 
i^  K.  Blanc's  opinions  on  political  eo<«(uny,  numing  in  the  aamo 
ijxt.  Law'a  aystem  is  based  on  general  solidarity,  and  ooatuns 
the  germa  of  modem  Soeialiem.  That  is  the  aeoret  of  U.  Blanc 'a 
admiratiw,  which  extends  even  to  the  wild  scheme  of  icaag  nnty 
with  the  necessity  of  loans  and  taxes,  and  aboUabing  the  naUonal 
debt  at  the  same  time, — a  scheme  which  fathered  the  asaigaats  of 
the  first  Freneh  Republic.  Never  indeed  did  any  joan  Buoceed  in 
inspiring  people  with  such  a  frenzy  of  confidence.  The  South 
Sea  Bubble — the  Railway  Uania  in  our  own  days — are  nothing 
to  it.  Bullion  was  a  mere  drug  in  the  nmrket.  To  offer  a  nan 
gold  was  cmsidfiired  an  imposition  and  i-eaented  as  on  insult. 
Fapo- — Law's  paper— carried  everything  before  it.  Men  were 
found  fighting  m  the  streets.  They  were  buyers  and  sellers  of 
aharea.  The  Belters  insisted  on  being  paid  in  paper,  while  the 
bnyers  had  the  effrontery  to  efier  mere  gold.  Then  came  the 
bursting  <£  the  Bubble,  with  all  the  miseriee  attending  soeh  a 
oatastrophe,  and  all  because  Law  did  not  go  far  enough.  His 
t^eonlation  came  down  with  a  dreadful  crash,  beeauae  he  oarried 
it  not  to  tbe  extent  U.  Blanc  would  have  done.  He  forgets  the 
^■plicalion  of  his  own  beautiful  and  true  words,  when  speaking  of 
Montaigne — "  We  were  always  deceived,  and  yet  we  are  greedy 
of  deoeption.  Our  lost  faith  is  the  faith :  it  is  in&UiUe  ;  and  till 
we  shelve  it  with  our  fonoea-  errors,  we  are  eager  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  it,  honour  and  life  andhaj^iness  ;" — and,  let  us  add 
in  the  present  instance,  impartiality  in  histcay. 

The  author  se^s  and  finds,  in  the  time  imuMdiately  ^eeedii^ 

the  Rerolution,  two  ideas  of  distinct  cbaraeter  and  opposed  t« 

each  other.     The  first  urns  at  an  usociation  of  equals,  and 
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eman&tes  from  the  principle  of  Fraternity  ;  the  second  leans  on 
individual  right.  Uorelti,  Ronsseau,  Mablj,  and,  in  some  respects, 
NeekeK,  were  inspired  by  the  former.  The  latter  was  represented 
by  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  Helyetius,  Turgot, 
in  short,  by  the  Encyclopiedists.  Robespierre  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  first  idea,  and  Mirabeau  of  the  second. 

The  splendid  picture  of  that  great  man  is  consequently  drawn 
vith  a  IxJd  and  det^mined  harshness.  Mirabeau,  the  repre- 
flenlatiro  of  the  R«rolutiaa  of  1789,  can  expect  no  mercy  ^m 
^he  advocate  of  the  frateminng  Revolution  of  1793.  We  are 
convinced  of  Mr.  Blanc's  sincerity,  but  smcerity  ia  not  always 
truth.  But  such  as  Mirabeau  appears  to  Louis  Blanc,  such  may 
he  stand  here  : 

"Dazzling  ugliness,  a  bloated  phyBiognomy,  awful  and  livid, 
the  efirontery  of  the  lip  allied  to  the  li^tning  of  tlie  eye — that 
was  Mirabeau,  His  face  bore  the  stamp  of  his  mind.  All  the 
Yices  and  virtues  of  the  tempestnous  race  of  the  Biquetti  seemed 
to  be  jumbled  together  in  him.  Full  of  vehemence  and  cunning, 
with  the  manner,  the  accent  of  a  tribune,  he  braved  the  tings,  he 
dared  to  rouse  a  Revolution,  to  use  it  for  his  purposes,  to  licenae 
it,  to  colunmiate  it ;  and,  he  alone  of  the  men  of  his  century, 
tried  to  direct  popular  indignation  against  the  objects  of  bis  own 
insolent  private  dislikes.  For  his  revolutionary  audacity  was  but 
a  burst  of  pride  and  egotism.  He  had  neither  the  moral  vigour 
nor  the  virtues  of  equality,  and  his  venality  was  awed  by  the 
austerity  of  Republicanism." 

.  Johnson,  who  liked  a  good  hater,  would  have  been  delighted 
with  M.  Blanc.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  historical  justice 
which  ought  not  to  be  put  aside.  A  historian  should  stand  above 
the  rancour  of  a  party  quarrel.  He  ought  to  eschew  the  hack- 
.neyed  trickery  of  the  hustings.  It  is  delightful  to  turn  from  the 
envenomed  invectives  which  M.  Blanc  flings  at  Mirabeau,  to 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  sketch  which  the  German  historian, 
DaMmaim,  pves  of  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Revolution.* 

The  financial  difficulties  of  France,  the  result  of  unjust  taxation 
and  royal  proiJigality,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  country,  are 
generally  assigned  as  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  but  Louis 
Blanc  admits  them  only  as  secondary  causes.     They  were  sparks 

•  Vide  pp.  171 — 188  at  D(JilmaKn'>  Geschichte  der  FranzSaischen  Revo- 
lution bis  Bof  die  Griiudung  der  Republik.  Snd  ed,  Gvo,  pp.  174.  Leipzig, 
1IJ47.    Loudon:  Williams et  Norgate. 
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irliich  lighted  the  train.  It  is  neTertlielesB  ToHh  our  white  to 
enumerate  them.  The  national  debt  amounted,  in  1769,  to 
8,500,000i.  sterling,  and  in  1787  lo  25,200,000i.  The  nation  had 
at  all  times  heen  involved  ;  but  since  the  debt  of  Lonia  XIY,  the 
debt  had  gone  on  eteodily  increasing.  The  evil  eeemed  almost 
irremediable.  Law,  Tnrgot,  Necker,  Catoano,  each  was  in  turn 
called  in.  Every  one  of  them  boasted  of  a  nostrum  of  some  infal- 
lible efficacy,  but  the  evil  grew  worse.  Each  new  plan  of  paying 
tlie  national  debt  was  istroduced  by  a  loan.  The  plans  failed  ; 
but  the  loans  remamed,  and  added  to  the  enormous  interest  of  the 
debt.  Each  year  brought  a  new  deficit  of  some  mitlions.  The 
royal  exi^equer  was  invariably  empty,  and  the  courtiers  discon- 
tented. They  grumbled,  the  people  groaned ;  for  they  were 
miserably  poor.  The  country  swarmed  with  beggars,  whom  the 
police  arrested.  In  1767,  no  less  than  50,000  beggars  were 
arrested  in  France  ;  and  the  year  after  they  amounted  to  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  1,200,000. 

The  hardships  home  by  the  working  classes  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  (ptatanU  they  conld  scarcely  be  called)  almost 
exceed  belief.  Every  now  and  then  they  were  thinned  by  down- 
right famine,  but  generally  they  starved  from  one  generation  to 
another.  At  one  time,  when  doctors  were  sent  to  Hontargis, 
to  cure  an  epidemic  disease  which  ravaged  the  country,  they 
found,  after  some  froitless  experiments,  that  the  patients  died 
from  inanition,  and  effected  a  cure  by  distributing  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life.  France  was  indeed  in  a  dreadinl  state, 
and  one  which  we,  in  spite  of  Irish  famines,  are  hardly  able  to 
bring  home  to  our  minds.  Fancy  a  traveller  of  1848  suddenly 
removed  to  the  France  of  1748.  He  would  see  that  country  cat 
up  in  every  direction, — traversed, — divided  by  twelve  hundred 
leagues  of  internal  customs-lines.  He  would  see  a  war  organised 
on  these  artificial  frontiers,  all  the  passes  guarded  by  fifty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  twenty-three  thousand  were  soldiers,  armed  to  awe  and 
punish  a  population  of  reckless  smugglers.  He  would  see  France 
composed  of  many  provinces,  strangers  to  one  another,  differing  in 
laws  and  morals,  locked  up  by  custom-houses,  dietinguished  by 
privileges  or  the  want  of  them.  There  was  one  division  for  the 
Collector  of  taxes,  another  for  the  Fermier-geoeral,  another  for  the 
lawyer.  The  keeper  of  the  salt-stores  would  show  him  the  pro- 
vinces of  "  la  grande  et  petite  gabelle,"  the  "  pays  redimes,"  the 
free  provinces,  the  "  pays  de  sidine,"  and  the  "  quBrtbouilloa  " — 
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all  fiscal  distinctioni,  for  which  th«  English  langoBge  luekily 
has  no  eqnivaJeot.  Salt  alono  paid  an  annual  duty  of  abore 
l,200,000f.  ;  but  the  ariatocnicy  and  npper  clei^  had  tbmF 
salt  free  of  duty.  The  peasant's  cattia  were  not  eren  allowed  to 
come  near  the  sea-ah(»«,  lest  iiiey  might  defraud  the  Eicheqoer 
hj  drinking  the' salt- water.  But  ihere  was  not  only  a  tax  on  salt: 
the  pee^e  were  ohliged  to  porehase  a  certain  qnajitity, — a  cert«tB 
namber  of  pounds  of  salt  being  nssessed  on  each  head.  If  a 
fbmily  waa  too  poor  to  buy  their  aflotment,  they  felt  into  dte 
clnt4^es  of  tile  tax-gatherer,  who  sold  their  goods  and  impriseiKd 
Uiem.     The  nobles  were  not  obliged  to  take  the  saH. 

Hence  the  wretehed  financial  position  of  France.  Thew  nbo 
coidd  pay  the  taxes  were  exempt  from  them,  and  tfaeir  whole 
weight  fell  upon  those  who  w«re  less  able  to  inarease  the  rerecme 
by  their  contributions.  Among  these  was  the  Vingtieme,  a  kind  of 
income-tax  of  one  sbilliog  in  the  ponnd.  It  was  first  introdneed 
under  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  pomise  of  being  abolished  in  a  few 
ye»^.  But  instead  of  this,  it  was  doubled,  aaii  the  poorer  elass 
were  likewise  the  exetnsire  beners  of  this  tax.  The  poverty  <A 
the  people  would  not  bSTC  made  any  deep  impTcssion  on  that — 
what  wae  then  oalled — toeiety;  but  its  reaction  on  the  Eoj^al 
treaemy  was  keeady  felt,  and  b^t  new  schemes  and  new  leans, 
liQ  every  man  in  the  kingdom  wished  for  a  change.  But  what 
c^nge  t  None  knew,  aod  very  few  cared.  The  greater  part  of 
*hfl  aristocracy  and  gentry  sided  with  the  ministers,  who,  ssccMd- 
ing  eadi  odier  in  quick  ancceseioa,  advised  a  eonrocation  ef  die 
3tates-6eneral,  aad  were  dismissed  when  they  passed  the  point. 
Honarohy  had  already  fall«i  &om  its  high  estate :  it  was  bst  a 
iBMkery  and  a  paint«d  tomh.  An  appeal  to  the  people  was 
l^ereftire  a  very  serions  thing.  Louie  XVI.  felt  himself  unequd 
to  HtB  emergency.  He  was  not  fit  to  rei^,  and  least  of  all  in  a 
thne  teeming  widi  the  wrongs  of  centuries.  And  he  felt  it. 
When  informed  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  of  that  death  which 
made  him  a  king,  he  trembled,  and  going  dowD  upon  his  hnees, 
with  bis  wife,  Harie  Antoinette,  he  cried  :  "  Guide  ns,  oh,  God! 
jmitect  us  !  for  we  are  too  young  to  reign."  He  waa  then  in  his 
twentieth  year.  Louis  XVI.  was  one  of  those  kingi  whom  nature 
intended  for  tradesmen.  As  a  locksmith,  (his  favourite  trade),  he 
would  hare  been  happy  and  re^tectable, — as  king  he  was  neither. 
His  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  a  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
tlteSmpresaof  Austria.     From  Ae  mass  of  contradictory  evidence 
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at  tfae  Bol^oot  rf  tUa  ill-Jated  jwinecaar  it  is  nrt  difficnlt  to  Mtt 
tiut  die  hod  BOt  taij  inberitod  the  aome.  but  also  the  dutracter 
tf  die  Teignnig  &m*^  »£  Anstria.  She  dlaj^jft  their  love  of 
I^Umknir,  coupled  wi&  extEene  stii^aeH  ;  l^ir  tenaualiiy,  their 
legvdleamem  of  the  feeli^v  of  others,  tiieir  qmcknesa  in  taking 
oCnice,  and  their  luting  Eeamhwarta.  Hwi  wu  the  aaspioioua 
hHoghtinaH  which,  ta  this  daj  maHu  the  fuaily  of  Habibnrg,  and 
hen  was  obo  that  fooUA  etmfidence, — die  offapriBg  of  inddeoce, 
not  of  genenoit^, — «Udi  Bakes  theat  mere  twAa  ax  t^  hands  of 
their  atrvKots,  Bar  macdage^  if ith  Lenis  XTI.  iru  intended  to 
oament  tjte  politicBl  union,  vhiek  endej  the  fend*  of  the  Botirboiu 
nidi  Antria.  Bat  Maiia  Antoinette  vaa  net  made  to  reeoiide 
the  French  people  with  dieir  old  &ea.  They  coidd  nem  forget 
that  she  was  a  fareignear :  the  hat<£il  name  <rf  "  U  Antnchi^iBB  " 
ioEulted  her  on  the  tlirone,  and  followed  her  to  the  very  tea&Ai, 

She  aad  h«r  ha^and  wen  nnde  to  be  the  vietkna  of  th»  great 
GoaTobion  whidi  had  new  became  inefitaUe.  They  were  commooi' 
jdace  people  in  ax  extraanliaary  pMitioa  and  an  eitraerdinary 
thne.  They  w«i«  nmther  good  axu  bad  enouf^  to  ereiesnn  th^ 
difficulli«a  whiiA  on  iH  udw  hMomed  them  in.  That  was  their 
<xime  ;  tlieb  fate  was  neil&er  BD^»:edented  nor  unfiweaeen. 

A  member  of  the  Acadai^  had  assembled  a  sfhtentUd  diuter 
party  at  his  house.  There,  vere  many  conrtiera  and  philM<^hers, 
and  among  them  a  writer,  wlnv  at  a  later  period,  opposed  the 
Berolatioa  and  peiithed  in  k.  His  name  was  James  Cazotte, 
Att  wers  mdrry-.  They  talked  of  the  pn^ress  ot  Reason,  of 
cnoiag  arsats  wbicb  ^east  their  diadows  before,'  and  bailed  die 
approaching^  reign  sf  the  raind,  freed  of  its  fetters.  Caxotte  alone 
was  uleat.  They  widied  to  hear  his  t^nnton.  He'  eaid,  for  him 
(be  Atttire  was  full  ^  awM  ^i^iu'itioaB.  Coadorcei  would  bsre 
bantersd  him,  bnt  Cazotta  said  :  "  Tou,  If.  CondMcst — ^you  wUl 
take  poison  to  Mcaft  from  the  hangman's  hands."  Everybody 
laughed.  Cazotte  went  oq  prophesyiDg.  Be  said,  Chamibrt 
wouid  be  reduced  to  open  hb  veiDe.  He  told  Bailey,  U^esbobe, 
Bocher,  dtey  were  to  die  on  the  scafibld.  The  Dudiess  of  Gram- 
laoatHniled.  "  For  mexcy's  take  spore  our  sex  1  "  "Tota-Mx? 
—You,  raadaiae,  nor  yon  alone, — yon  will  ride  in  a  etui  to  the  [dace 
of  execndon,  widi  your  bauds  tied  together  bdund  your  back." 
Casotte's  fJMe  wore  an  e^i'esnon  of  deep  gloom.  His  old  see, 
b»  long  white  bur,  the  moDrnful  glance  <d  Us  eye,  impressed  h!a 
words  with  a  lugubriens  gravity.     Tbe  gneats  treacled.     "  I  oxa 
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sute,"  Baid  If&dame  de  GrammoDt,  "  the  wretch  will  refuse  me  & 
confeaBor."    "  I  do,  Madame.     The  last  victim  whom  thej  wiU 

indulge  with  one  will  be ■"     He  beeitated  one  moment,  and 

then  coatinued— "  will  be  the  King  of  France."  This  was  too 
much.  All  the  guests  rose  from  their  seats.  Cazotte  himself 
was  abont  to  leave  die  room,  when  Hadame  de  Grammont,  intend- 
ing to  dispel  the  gloom  which  hie  words  had  thrown  on  the 
assembled  company,  went  up  to  him,  saying,  *'  Well,  Sir  Prophet, 
what  is  yonr  fate?"  "Madame,"  sud  the  old  man,  "when 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  there  was  a  man  who,  for  seven  days, 
went  to  and  fro  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  crying  out,  with  a  loud 
voice,  '  Woe  to  Jenualem  t '  But  on  the  seventh  day  he  cried, 
'  Woe  to  myself  1 '  And  in  that  moment  he  was  stntck  by  a 
large  stone,  which  cniahed  him."  Saying  this,  Cazotte  bowed 
and  retired. 

This  extraordinary  story  is  told  by  La  Uarpe,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  witness  of  tiie  scene.  Cazotte  belonged  to  tho 
mctofihysical  tect  of  Illuminates,  who  were  then  very  popular  in 
France,  and  pretended  to  ba?e  a  knowledge  of  future  eveuts.  It 
ie  not  one  of  the  least  anomalies  of  that  extraordinary  time,  that 
the  same  people,  who  crowned  Voltaire  and  revered  Diderot,  should 
have  shown  an  equal  respect  to  Mesmer  and  St.  Martin,  Scep- 
ticism went  hand  in  hand  with  superstition.  Nor  is  the  name  of 
eectt,  which  they  gave  to  the  SchooU  in  their  phUosophy,  lesa 
characteristic;  it  shows  how  for  the  "Philosophical  Century" 
was  from  practical  reasoning.  There  were  a  few  who  thought,  and 
many  who  believed.  There  were  many  ideas,  many  plans,  many 
projects.  Each  announced  itself  as  a  revelation, — as  a  doctrine 
which  could  not  be  amended  or  discussed,  but  must  be  accepted 
with  implicit  faith.  New  ideas  were  uot  sounded,  but  adopted,  no 
■  matter  how  they  jarred  with  others.  People  swore  by  authorities. 
To  this  circumstance  do  we  ascribe  the  many  errors  and  wild 
experiments  of  the  time. 

After  what  we  have  said  of  Law,  it  need  hardly  astonish  ns 
that  Neclcer  too  is  a  favourite  of  Lotus  Blanc.  He  does  not 
indeed  attempt  to  conceal  the  brUIiant  financial  forgery  of  his 
notorious  Compfe  rendu,  in  which  Necker  by  a  common  trick  of 
counting-house  jugglery  palmed  an  enormous  deficit  upon  the 
nation  under  cover  of  a  fictitious  surplus  of  haIf-a-mil1iou  of 
pounds.  He  sympathises  likewise  with  the  following  remarks  of 
the  famous  banker : — ■"  The  man  whojirst  put  some  paling  round 
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a  piece  of  land  and  aowed  hie  griuns  therein,  has  lie  by  this  aet 
obtuned  an  exclusive  prifilege,  so  that  he  atid  his  descendants 
should  poBsess  this  land  to  the  end  of  tirae  V  And  he  next  aske 
the  landed  proprietors,  "  la  your  title  of  possession  registered  in 
heaven  ?  Did  you  bring  the  soil  with  you  from  some  planet ! 
What  poirer  have  you  which  you  do  not  hold  from  society  ?"" 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  freoch  Minister  of  State  in 
1774,  and  another  French  Minister  in  1848  gives  them  his  adhe- 
sion, complaining  at  the  same  time  that  the  former  does  not  go  far 
enough.  And  the  society  of  France,  who  idolised  Necker  and  his 
work,  while  they  obstinately  refused  to  take  one  part  of  the  burden 
nnder  which  the  people  groaned,  upon  their  unloaded  shoulders, 
pretended  nevertheless  to  be  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  a  Revolu- 
tion, to  the  horrors  of  which  they  had  amply  contributed.  Por 
the  excesses  of  gentlemanly  cmelty  were  quite  as  revolting,  though 
less  glaring  than  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  populace.  The  harvest 
of  the  year  1774  had  been  had.  The  people  began  to  suffer; 
their  minds  were  open  to  that  vague  feeling  of  restlesBneas,  which 
precedes  Revolntions.  Threatening  rumours  are  afloat  —  they 
listen.  A  word,  which  causes  them  to  tremble,  the  word  Famine 
has  been  pronounced.  Dijon  became  the  scene  of  an  insurrection. 
A  mob  surrounded  the  town-hall.  Their  cry  was  for  bread.  The 
commander  of  the  town  came  out  on  the  luilcony,  to  address  the 
populace.  Hia  words  were  few  and  simple ;  the  Revolution  fiir- 
nished  them  with  a  commentary.  He  said,  "  Mes  amis  1  I'herhe 
commence  a  pousser.  AlUz  paitre  !"  He  asked  the  famisluog 
wretches  to  eat  grass  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  agitation 
spread.  From  town  to  town  it  proceeded  towards  Paris.  Pontoise, 
Foissey,  St.  Germain,  and  lastly  Yersailles,  rose  in  arms,  and  the 
3rd  of  May,  1775,  was  fixed  upon  for  an  outbreak  on  the  capital, 
when  the  rioters  were  at  last  dispersed.  Two  of  the  leaders  were 
hanged  on  die  Flaco  de  6r6ve.  An  old  man,  who  had  seen  the 
Revolution  from  beginning  to  end,  told  M>  Blanc  the  btoiy  of 
this  execution.     The  death  of  these  two  men  left  a  painful  im- 

Siression.  They  suffered  for  the  excesses  of  the  panic,  and  their 
ast  cry,  addressed  to  the  People,  was  that  they  died  for  their 
canse.  The  Court  could  afford  to  joke  on  these  occurrences,  and 
the  ladies  wore  caps  "dla  rewUe.  '  But  the  Feeble  were  serious 
and  gloomy. — 

Siains.    Fart  1. 
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Our  mptae  doea  not  allow  u»  to  follow  tiie  course  of  «TeDlB,  fcoia 
tho  eWTCratiMi  of  die  NatiotiAl  Aasemblj  to  tjie  iltimftte  deabuc- 
tisa  of  F«ndiJiam  on  A«  memorable  4tli  of  August,  178$,  wUcb 
cmdndiM  vhat  U.  Blanc  calls  the  fnt  act  of  the  "  Kertdntioa 
Bomymite,"  and  vhteh  oempies  the  lattar  half  of  hia  second 
TcJume.  But  at  a  later  period  we  shall  perii^  be  at  bbertj  to 
resnDa  oar  repoii.  The  ^)jeot  will  then  hare  receiTsd  Booie  new 
lights  from  iht  erraits  whidi  h»n  drsim  our  sUention  to  this 
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A  rraoDSAnD,  jea,  a  thonaand  islea, 

Bedeck  the  ^wkliog  seas ; 
Endear'd  bj  Heav'n's  sweetest  smiles, 

Aad  HeaVn's  balmiest  breeze. 

Fair  places,  fresh  sa  with  the  bloom 
Oi  Eden's  fragrant  bow'ra — 

Ere  sorrow's  teart,  oi  paasion'tt  gloom, 
Defil'd  the  kaghing  Hours. 

Ah,  yes '.  not  yet  hath  vanisli'd  hence 

That  grace  of  biased  price, 
That  gives  to  bninan  imiocence, 

A  mimau  Paradise ! 
And  not  amidet  these  lovely  &ne» 

Still  sanctified  below 
From  sordid  hopes,  and  selfish  pains, 

Man's  vanity  and  woe — 

Can  aught  more  beantifal  be  known 

Than  Qtei,  delicious  spot 
Where  dwelt — akiog  on  Natiire's  thron 

A  Fay  of  happy  lot 
A  very  king  that  Fury  wight, 

Anudat  a  courtly  throng 
Of  creatures,  lovely  to  the  aiglit, 

And  singing  Truth's  own  song. 
Ten  thousand  trees  his  courtiers  were, 

With  fruits,  aye  lowly  bent ; 
And  birds,  that  thro'  the  spicy  air 

Their  nnbonght  music  sent. 
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And  m  jiiad  flow"!*  of  bn^ttee*  iyet, 

Endow'd  with  ot^  sweet, 
Did  turn  on  him  their  lat^jhing  we» 
And  kiss  his  tita-jiag  het. 

The  kid,  the  st^virTel,  tmi  the  roe. 
The  parrot,  jay,  and  dov^ 


'Twas  thm  that  pipoy  Elf  was  king. 
And  thus,  by  noUest  r^ht, 

He  fealty  had  of  every  thntg 
By  love's  snpiaDBMt  might. 

It  v&B,  in  Booth,  a  ladiaot  hane. 
Where  dwelt  that  pigmy  bee ; 

All  land  of  &iry  yov  m%ltt  roam, 
Yet  no  snch  region  see. 

The  Ocean,  clad  hi  ^7  sheen, 
Upon  ite  breast  did  bold 

An  island  of  eternal  green, 
Beneath  a  Ay  of  g<^. 

The  cocoa  and  Qke  fbodfiil  paliB, 

The  plane  of  giant  span, 
The  h^  of  nedWin^  balin. 

And  bountiful  banyan. 

The  fig,  the  lamarind,  the  vine, 

The  sago,  and  the  cane ;. 
FomegianatM,  and  the  loseions  pine. 

And  fields  of  yellow  giaLO. 

The  myrtle,  deck'd  in  bloom  of  iaiow. 
Where  humming  wild-bee  feeds ; 

The  tulip-lieei  re^landent  show, 
And  hyacinthine  meads. 

Each  lorety  aod  each  grociMui  thing 

Bewarding  hataui  tail, 
Spontaneous  in  that  ble  did  spring, 

As  erst  in  Eden's  sedL 


Was  delicate  and  bright, 
hs  that  which  tells  the  minutes  o'er 
To  Wisdom's  watdiful  right. 
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And  there,  id  eonttant  mnnnim  fell 

The  placid,  shiniDg  main ; 
A  hanntiBg  Honnd,  &  mii^fy  ipell. 

To  Inll  the  aching  bram. 

To  lay  the  feT*!!!!!  thought  to  re«t 

To  hu£h  the  rising  groan. 
And  hannoniae  maiTs  jarring  breast 

With  Natue'i  solemn  tone. 

And  still  the  boimteoQs  Ocean  thiew 

Its  tieasares  to  the  da^ ; 
A  thonsand  shells  of  bonush'd  hne. 

Made  glorionB  the  way. 

And  when  the  light  of  stany  skies 

Was  trembling  on  the  sea, 
The  Meimaid  from  her  cave  woold  rise 

And  warble  melody. 

And  oft  across  the  main  wonld  float 

A  strange  and  solemn  swell — 
The  wild,  fantastic,  fitfnl  note 

Of  Triton's  breathing  shell. 

And  sonndiug  still  that  mnsic  sweet, 

The  sea  in  silver  spray 
Would  break  beneath  the  sea-nymphs'  feet, 

And  glitter  in  the  ray. 

In  ev'ry  star,  in  every  air, 

In  er'ty  soand  and  sight, 
A  look  and  voice  of  love  was  there, 

And  peacetnllest  delight. 

And  pond'rinff  on  that  lovely  scene 

Of  land  and  sea  and  sky, — 
The  dearest,  fondest  thought  had  been, 

To  ebb  away  and  die. 

That  dying,  we  misht  seek  the  spring 
Whence  flow'd  the  tide  of  good — 

And  bathe  the  spirit's  earth-ciogg'd  wing 
Iq  that  immortal  flood. 

Oh  !  Nature,  beantifdl  and  wise ! 

Thus,  be  it  ever  giv'n — 
That  we  may  read  within  thine  eyes 

The  promises  of  Heav*)!. 
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That  with  a  lore,  ai  deep,  as  tme, 

Ab  ednlesg  and  intense 
As  ever  yontiifiil  bridegroom  knew 

For  pfighted  innocence— 

We  still  may  woo  thj  tnithfal  gaze, 

May  listen  to  thy  voice  ; 
Assured  the  bliss  of  after-days 

In  thee,  onr  early  choice. 

So,  loving  thee,  this  life  's  a  feast 
By  Peace  and  Plenty  spread  ;— 

And  Death  himself  a  Holy  Priest, 
The  grave— a  bridal  bed. 
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AK  EPISODX  IN  THE  BISTOBT  CF  HAITI. 
BY  JOHN  WILSON  ROSS. 

A  OBHTLEHUi  travelling,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  among  the 
picturesque  but  seldom-trodden  wilds  of  the  mountains  of  Cihio, 
in  the  interior  of  Haiti,  stopped,  at  the  close  of  evening,  to  rest  his 
horse  and  refresh  and  shelter  himself  for  the  night,  at  a  small  ion 
by  the  roadside.  This  inn  proved  to  he  the  property  of  a  Mustee 
woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  a  mistress 
of  the  first  black  Emperor  of  Haiti,  Jean  Jacqnes  Dessalines  ;  and 
who,  on  the  traveller  entering  into  conversation  with  her,  told  him 
some  striking  incidents  in  Dessalines'  life  not  generally  known. 
Her  story,  such  as  it  was,  is  now  laid  h^ore  the  reader,  interlarded 
with  other  facts,  he^  from  the  natives  of  Haiti,  concerning  the 
Emperor's  co-labourera,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  Chrlstophe,  and 
others. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  anything  relatiug  to  Bessalines  with 
some  short  accomit  of  the  state  of  the  island  i^  St.  Domingo  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1791.  When  the  colonists 
elected  themselves  to  legislative  functions,  on  the  dismemberment 
of  France,  the  mulattoes,  on  accoimt  of  their  colour,  were  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  island,  though  many  were 
men  of  property  and  of  the  highest  education ;  and  thiS)  more 
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dum  the  Blarety  of  the  n^roM  (m  ia  gatanSij  Btq>po8ed),  waa  the 
caose  of  those  horrible  erents  which  Babee([neiitlj  ocoorred.  A 
great  many  of  the  yellow  people  leaving  tlie  colony  aettled  in  the 
mother  conntty,  nna  in  Fans  enrolled  thenuelves  into  a  loeie^ 
called  "  AmU  det  Soin."  Thaae  who  r^oained  in  St.  Donungo, 
derated  entirely  to  the  race  of  their  mothers,  repeatedly  eipreased 
to  the  blacks  their  anzions  desire  to  see  them  &ee.  This  conduct 
caused  many  negroes  to  rebel,  and  Bnndiy  imdattoes  were,  there- 
fore, brought  to  trial,  and  ezecated.  Among  the  first  of  those 
who  thus  suffered  was  Og£.  He  had  partioalarly  endeared  himself 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  ef  Afrioa,  by  taking  a  very  active  part  t» 
procure  their  emaBcipation  ;  and  he  hod  been  long  and  early  loved 
hy  Dessalines.  On  the  momiog  that  he  was  hanged,  Bossalines  was 
one  of  the  throng  of  blacks  collected  on  the  Plaine  du  Nerd  to  wit- 
ness luB  execution.  The  poor  negroes  fell  overwhelmed  by  the 
stroke  of  OgS'a  death  ;  one  in  particular,  overcome  by  the  misfor- 
tone,  had  broken  out  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  when  a  short,  stent 
negro,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  something  very  remarkable 
in  his  appearance,  came  up  behind  him  and  touched  him  on  his 
shoulder.  Looking  up,  the  negro  met  the  glance  of  the  stranger's 
meditative  eye. 

"Why  do  they  hang  that  man  ?  "  said  As  other,  pmnting 
towards  Og6. 

I^e  negro  repfied  lliat  he  did  not  know,  Irat  he  bdieved  becatiH 
the  lawyers  said  that  he  had  atoha,  or,  rather,  got  things  ^at  the 
negroes  hod  stden,  and  boi^;ht  widi  A«n  a  sniall  co«ntry-tMmBe. 

"  What  then  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  conunanding  hnt 
stem  tone  (J  voice.  "  Do  yoo  not  think  tbat  white  men  also  bay 
stolen  things  ?  There  stands  your  master ;  go  and  tell  1^  COR- 
stahle  '  Ron-hoU-him-fsat ! '  He  know  you  were  stolen  fran 
yonr  father  and  mother,  yet  be  bought  yon.  Well,  if  the  block 
rascal  is  to  be  hanged  for  stolen  things,  I  hope  the  white  rascal 
viQ  be  lianged  too,  for  the  same  thing, — wAm  vte  catch  him." 

Uttering  the  last  few  words  in  a  significant  tone,  he  tuiaed  on 
his  heel  and  disaj^ieared. 

It  WM  BesBolines — a  man — as  the  above  Bpweh  is  sufficient  to 
prove  him  to  ItKve  been — of  a  wild  and  flighty  mind,  hut  yei  of  a 
otHiipoBed  and  mdanchely  bebavionr.  Hia  spirits,  at  dna  period, 
vrere  miA  relaxed  hy  his  heart  resting  entirely  on  &e  vogue  and 
shadowy,  livt  strong  and  overpawering,  hope  6[  the  independeDce 
of  Htu6  and  mirersal  liberty.    He  worked  pensively  at  his  tasks, 
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ttod  «u  at  times  mibona^edly  iiritsfale — riekemng  Trith  impatience 
at  tiie  delay  of  tiwt  relief  tor  ihe  negroes  wU^  he  bo  RFdeii% 
emeied.  Whenever  he  was  firom  home — and  he  was  often  absent 
from  his  naster — he  was  rend^iDg  htmeelf  romanticaUj  intimate 
vith  negroes  of  umilar  dispraitiona  ;  and  to  tiiem  he  laid  bare  im 
irhele  heart.     So  time  rtJled  on. 

It  was  the  noon  of  Ma;-d«y,  1791,  and  the  snn  vm  blazing  on 
the  deserted  quay  which  overiooka  the  bay  of  Cape  Fran^aia.  Kfae 
sea-breeze  was  rustling  through  the  foliage  of  tlte  toll  palm  and 
cocoa-nut  treas  -wbkh  sliadied  the  pleaeant  E^baade,  «nd  &e  gay 
toi-colonred  flag  was  flntteriag  roond  t^e  Yigie,  or  h^bbI  pent  ob 
one  of  the  Bommits  of  Home  da  C^.  SnddeiJy  a  negra,  of  a 
highly  intelligeBt  expreBeion  of  countenaitce,  dreat  in  a  lioM  ihirt 
and  bvueera,  and  carrymg  a  basket  of  fruit  on.  hie  bead,  deMendad 
the  hill  side,  from  one  of  the  pretty  cgnutry-houses  along  ^Ata  roKl 
to  the  village  of  LipabS.  Arrived  on  the  spacions  and  veil-paved 
qnay,  lie  stationed  himself  imder  the  ihade  of  a  tamarind  tcee, 
ftnd,  irianding  still  for  several  seeoi^,  ezamiaed  enry  ebjeot  eare- 
&lly,  vhen  suddenly  caattng  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  aa  the  roef  of  a 
■Duul  faoBse,  at  the  comer  of  the  Ene  %t.  Jos^h,  a  nHddl»-aged 
negro,  short,  stoat,  ttaA  with  a  strongly-made  frame,  driving  naib 
into  beards,  and  hammering  sbtngles  on  to  the  loofii^  of  ihe  edifice:. 
Recognieujg  Destalinee  in  the  black  carpenter,  he  entraed  into 
coavezsaticnt  with  hhn.  He  spoke  of  the  hanging  of  O^,  and  f£ 
tiie  broiking  on  the  wheel  of  Chanane ;  ^  4000  n^joea  rising  and 
nuking  a  stand  in  b^ialf  of  their  race  against  the  Fr«ich  s<£Uers 
on  the  plantation  of  Monsieur  Latour  on  the  plain  of  Cul-de-6»o  ; 
of  2000  more  rebelling  in  the  same  cause  iu  the  parish  of  Hire- 
labbus,  burning  sugar,  cotton,  and  eofiee  plantationB,  and  kiUmg 
the  whites  indistn^minately.  "And  now,"  continaed  the  negro, 
"  they  are  going  to  Poii-an- Prince,  to  bum  tliat  also,  and,  aa  my 
master  says,  to  '  grab  hold  of  everything  they  can.'  " 

*'  So  it  is  always,"  here  eielaimed,  in  a  fiery  masner,  Dessa- 
lines,  who  had  hi^erto  been  listening  with  patience  to  what  his 
friend  had  been  saying  to  him.  "  When  black  men  go  together  in 
a  body,  the  white  men  say  they  steal  everything.  Well ;  and  the 
white  men— Do  they  steal  nothing  ¥  Your  master,  now,  I  will  be 
boond,  does  not  give  you  food  enough.  Say  to  him, — '  Sir,  you. 
starve  rae;  give  me  more.'  He  will  tell  yon  die  .' 
jHivateers  steal  all  t^e  veesek  laden  "with  proriHOBs." 

"  He  says  ss." 
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"  Ay  ;  and  a  Tery  good  story  'tis,  irhan  told  twice  or  thrice  ; 
but,  told  over  again  And  ag^,  for  a  liundred  times,  vho  believes 
tbe  truth  of  it  ?  Your  master  is  a  robber  of  your  proviaioos. 
Hearken  !  "  continued  Dessalines,  striking  the  shingles  paswon- 
ately  with  his  hammer,  "  if  the  American  priyateer  every  day 
steals  the  vessel  with  herrings  and  salt-fish,  why  does  he  never 
■teal  the  vessel  with  the  grabbing-hoe  tmd  the  pick-aze,  the  saw 
ftud  the  hammer  i  " 

A  new  light  flashed  across  his  counten&nce. 

"  There  I  I  have  done  vrith  the  work  of  masters  for  ever !  " 
he  oried,  in  a  loud  angry  tooe,  and  tossing,  furiously,  his  hammer 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  beneath  huu,  and  commencing  to 
descend  the  ladder.  "  Come,"  sud  he  to  the  other,  "  do  you,  too, 
leave  your  master's  work,  and  join  with  me  these  black  men  who 
steal  everythmg.  And  vroe  to  the  white  men  and  the  masters  of 
St.  Bonungo  t " 

Early  next  morning,  these  two  negroes  having  effected  their 
escape  from  their  masters,  and  assumed  (what  is  common  among 
the  blacks)  their  proprietors'  names,  which  were  Dessalines  and 
'  Christophe,  were  climbing  the  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  La  Trouble,  on  the  verge  of  the  Spanish 
poBseBsions.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  daybreak,  and  the  lur 
was  perfectly  calm.  Occasionally,  a  sudden  and  confused  noise, 
like  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  spread  up  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  plantations  at  ^e  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Suddenly  Chnstophe  stopped,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's 
arm: 

'■  Hush  I  "  said  he,  "Listen  !  " 

Dessalines  (as  we  must  henceforth  call  the  black  eaqienter] 
listened  attentively.  Through  the  breathless  air,  sounds,  like  the 
barking  of  powerful  dogs,  proceeding  from  a  great  distance,  burst 
from  the  opporite  side  of  the  mountoms. 

"Here  come  bloodhounds!  "  he  observed,  in  a  subdued  but 
excited  tone  of  voice.  "  We  are  eerttunly  lost  unless  we  climb 
some  tree.  Here  is  a  wild  fig.  In  its  boughs  only  can  we  hope 
for  safety.     Climb.^' 

They  clambered  up  into  the  tree  with  nimble  agility,  and 
reached  almost  the  topmost  boughs.  Scarcely  had  they  laid  them- 
selves down  straight  on  one  of  die  vast  limbs  of  the  gigantic  wild 
Hg,  keeping  their  heads  against  the  bark,  and  entirely  concealing 
th^  bodies  from  the  sight  of  any  one  below,  when  some  unhappy 
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wretches,— a  black  woman  witt  a,  babe  in  ]ier  armg,  Kai  her  two 
sons,  bojB  of  about  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, — screamiag  from 
terror,  rushed  out  from  some  bushes,  in  the  attempt  to  run  from 
the  pursuit  of  bloodhounds,  which,  here  huuting  tham  down,  flew 
'  at  them  with  a  hideous  yell,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground ; 
then  growling  in  a  dreadful  manner,  devoured  their  flesh  from 
their  bones.  With  their  jaws  drenched  with  gore,  the  horrid 
animals,  then  barking  loud,  and  snuffing  along  the  ground,  came 
up  to  the  tree,  and  stopping  at  the  trunk,  leaped  agiunst  it,  and 
howled  for  their  prey.  Presently  their  keepers  and  a  body  of 
French  troops,  armed  inth  muskets,  came  to  the  spot,  and  seeing 
the  motion  of  the  dogs,  looked  up  into  the  tree  ;  and  one  of  them 
discharged  his  musket  into  its  branches.  A  second  elapsed ;  then 
a  few  leaves  and  the  musket-ball  came  rattling  down  about  bis 
ears,  whereupon,  with  Prench  levity,  bursting  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  he  and  his  comrades,  chasing  on  the  dogs,  pursued  their 
w&y,  skipping  through  the  long  grass  in  their  white  gaiters. 
Dessalines  and  Christophe  then  descended  from  the  tree. 

"We  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape,"  observed  Christophe, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Come  along,"  shouted  Deasalioes,  grasping  the  other  by  the 
hand  with  a  wrench,  and  with  his  brow  furrowed  with  savage 
frowns. 

Down  the  baclt  of  the  mountain  they  went,  and  in  due  time 
reached  a  sandy. desert  plain,  which  separated  the  French  posses- 
sions from  the  Spanish  Cantons  ;  and  here,  finding  assembled  a 
multitude  of  negroes  who  had  rebelled,  they  enroUed  themselves 
among  their  number. 

At  that  time  the  negroes  had  not  united  themselves  into  an 
organised  body,  but  separating  into  small  parties,  hid  behind 
hedges  on  the  roadside,  in  the  open  country,  or  behind  trees  and 
rocks  in  intricate  mountain  passes,  and  rushing  out  upon  every 
white  passenger,  barbarously  massacred  him.  From  this — as 
they  resembled  Itahan  highway-men — they  acquired  the  name  of 
bandits,  which  ever  afterwards  adhered  to  them. 

In  the  week  after  Dessalines  and  Christophe  had  thus  joined 
these  black  banditti,  the  estate  of  M.  Flaville  was  fired  ;  and  on 
the  meaning  of  the  conflagration,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  the 
prowietor,  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  country,  was 
galloping  on  horseback,  at  full  speed,  along  the  Chemin  de  1' 
E^liBe,  which  leads  to  the  Bay  de  V  Acul.     As  he  reached  a 
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wbding  In  the  road,  DeBgolioea,  with  a  nomber  of  c 
armed  wich  bludgeons,  sprang  ont  iism  a,  lurking-^Me  ia  ar 
thicket  of  bamboos,  and,  stopping  tha  Frenchman,  knocked  htm 
oS  his  horse  and  murdered  him. 

"  Ho  !  QB  !  moB  freres  !  "  cried  DessalineB,  brandishing  his 
weapon  over  his  head  with  a  fierce  gesture  as  he  spake.  **  This 
white  man  is  dona  for.  Sow  cornea  the  turn  of  M.  Galifet,  after 
him  M.  Clements,  and  then  U.  Bajon  de  Libertas.  All  tbaae 
three  white  men  bear  no  good  will  towards  &e  black  moi.  Let 
us  go  to  their  houses,  bum  their  buildings,  and  deprive  them  o£ 
their  lives.  Huzza!  mes  freres,  hnsia  !  "  And  DeMalines,  in 
hie  check-shirt  tucked  up  over  his  right  arm,  dashed  through  the 
citron  hedge  bj  the  road  side,  followed  bj  hia  ctmpaniona,  aliMit- 
ing  wildly.     As  he  said,  so  he  did. 

That  night  the  fire  shells  were  sounding  on  the  eatatea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Roncooaw,  while  straggling  lights  were  gleaming 
through  the  wood  between  Lee  Habitations  Noe  and  L'Hericoort. 
It  was  the  depth  of  night,  and  M.  Bayon  de  Libertas,  the  com- 
mandew  (or  mwiager)  on  the  former  property,  waa,  at  the  time, 
iu  bed,  but  was  soon  startled  from  his  sleep  hy  the  eouodtDg  of 
the  ehells  and  the  shou^ng  and  shrieking  of  the  negroes.  The 
first  object  that  met  his  vision  was  the  glare  of  fiames  flickering 
against  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  his  chamber.  He  sprang  from  his 
bed,  almoBt  beside  himself  from  fear :  just  t^eo  bis  faith&l  negro, 
Toussaint,  entered  ^e  room  wi&  tottering  steps,  and  a  Toiea 
broken  by  convulsive  agitation ; — 

"Fly,  Sir,"  said  he;  "for  the  love  of  Heaven,  fly.  The 
bandits,  who  are  on  the  estate  destroying  everjitbbg,  come  t» 
burn  us  out — to  cut  our  throats.  Already,  on  the  adjoioing 
plantation,  have  they  murdered  ii.  Clements.'' 

"  Haate,  Toussaint ;  fetch  me  my  coat  and  hat.  I  will  put 
myself  on  board  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and  sail  for  America." 

"  It  is  indeed  imperative,  Sir,"  said  the  ne^o. 

"  Come  with  me,  uid  I  beseech  you  he  cautious ;  for  if  the 
brigands  see  us,  we  are  in&llibly  lost." 

II.  Bayou  do  Libertas,  mounting  a  horse,  galli^ed  hurriedly 
down  the  avenue  of  limes,  and,  crossing  a  canepiece,  reacdied  the 
hedge  of  citron  trees  which  separated  the  estate  of  his  employer. 
Count  de  Noe,  from  that  of  M.  Joly,  without  meeting  with  any 
adventure.  Then  making  bis  way  throngh  a  gap  in  the  fence,  he 
got  down,  by  a  steep  bank,  into  a  smooth,  wide  road,  diaded,  im 
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both  udeB,  bj  lime-trees,  and,  occauonally,  hj  palm  and  pimento, 
whlcli  led  to  (he  Baj  de  L'Acul ;  and  accompliBhing  the  distance 

hefore  the  dawn,  put  himself  on  board  a  little  Bohoener,  and  sailed ' 
for  Baltimore  in  Maryland. 

When  TooBsaint  saw  his  maBter  embarked  in  safety,  he  paaaed 
through  many  cotton  plantatitms  and  tobacco  fields,  and,  reaching 
the  summit  of  Mome  Rouge,  went  back,  acroas  the  country,  to 
L'Habitation  No6.  On  bis  arriyal  there  ho  found  only  the  walla 
of  the  sugar-works  standing ;  the  large  and  elegant  Buhstantial 
Btone-built  dwelling-bouse  smouldering  in  fiamea  ;  scarcely  a  cane 
to  be  seen ;  and  only  a  dozen  or  uxteen  negroes  loitering  about 
their  huts,  the  roBt — about  a  thousand  in  number — having  joined 
the  bandits.  TouBaaint  having  now  neither  maater  to  serve,  nor 
estate  to  live  on,  bade  adieu  to  L'Habitation  No&  Catchmg  and 
saddling  a  mule  that  vras  loitering  about  the  devastated  fields, 
eating  oano  leaves,  he  retraced  his  steps,  going  towards  Cape 
Frangais,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  hia  dwelling  there,  and 
living  with  some  of  his  relations.  He  travelled  over  a  geaerally 
low  and  fiat  country,  riding  leisurely.  On.  reaching  that  part  of 
his  journey  where  Uie  Chemin  de  I'Acul  and  the  Chemin  do  la 
Coupe  de  Limb4  join  by  the  river  SaU6e,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
party  of  bandits,  at  the  bead  of  whom  (as  usual)  was  DessalineB. 

"  Stand,  yon  damned  black  rascal,"  shouted  Deasalinea,  in  a 
stentorian  and  authoritative  voice.     "  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

"What  ia  that  to  yon?"  was  the  rejotader  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  in  an  equ^y  loud  and  commanding  tone. 

"  Join  us,  or  we  mu^er  you,"  said  DeasalineB.  "  But  WQ 
wage  not  war  against  the  blacks — only  against  the  whites.  Come, 
then,  and  join  us,  and  you  shall  have  everything  you  want,  the 
hooaes  and  the  wives,  and  the  freedom  of  the  white  men. " 

"  I  care  not  for  the  houses  and  the  wives,"  replied  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  "  but  only  for  the  freedom  of  the  whites." 

A  loud  shout  drowned  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  and  the 
bandits,  gathering  round  him,  bore  him  off  in  triumph,  and  carried 
him  to  the  Haut  du  Cape,  where  the  rest  of  their  comradea  were 
assembled,  and  where  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  exchanged  his  whip 
for  a  sabre,  becoming  a  soldier  instead  of  a.  postillion. 

It  so  happened  that  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  an  educated    - 

negro :  he  knew  both  how  to  read  and  write,  and,  being  a  men  of 

great  ability,  he  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  bandits, 

and  brought  under  control   Dessalines,  Biasson,  and  the  most 
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refractory  of  them.  The  rebels  at  this  time  amoimted  to  upwarda 
of  100,1)00  ;  and  this  formidable  force  Toussaint  rendered  invin- 
cible, by  orgaDising  into  an  army.  He  gave  military  titles,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  UDiform,  a  blue  coat  with  scarlet  cufia  and  collar, 
gilt  buttons,  gold  epaulettes,  and  white  gaiters  and  neckcloths, 
after  the  style  of  the  Trench  regimentals  ;  and  this  gay  and 
handsoma  dress  doubtless  induced  many  of  the  negroes,  fi-om  their 
partiality  to  a  gaudy  attire,  to  join  the  army. 

The  sanguinary  var  which  then  ensued  between  the  blacks  and 
whites  lasted  for  ten  years  ;  and,  all  efforts  to  vanquish  the 
negroes  proving  ineffectual,  the  island  was  proclaimed  independent 
of  France  on  the  8th  of  July,  1801  ;  and  Toussaint  L'  Ouverturo, 
who  had  liberated  his  country,  and  been  the  commandor-in-cliicf 
of  all  the  forces,  i^as  appointed  Governor  of  the  Black  Republic. 

While  he  was  in  this  height  of  power,  his  old  roaster,  M.  Bayon 
de  Libertaa,  hearing  of  his  success  in  life,  returned  to  Haiti, 
thinking  that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  Touaaajnt,  live 
safely  on  some  property.  Never  was  a  man  more  deceived.  Im- 
mediately on  landing  on  the  quay  at  Cape  Frangais  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  soldiers  drawn  up  in  art'ay  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
marched  in  chains  to  the  Blacks'  camp  at  Breda.  lie  was  thero  - 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  composed  of  twelve  black  general 
officers,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  the  next 
morning.  Meanwhile  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  dilapidated  building. 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  valley,  and  secured  with  strong  iron 
bars.  When  left  alone  in  his  prison  to  night  and  darkness,  he 
stretched  himself  out  in  silent  agony  upon  his  couch  of  dried 
sugar-canes,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  morrow  in  despair.  It 
was  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  his  attention 
was  roused  by  seeing  a  slender  black  man,  a  little  above  the 
middle  height,  attired  in  a  field  ofEcer'a  uniform,  descending  into 
the  ravine  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  from  the  Blacks' 
camp.  In  the  easy,  and  almost  elegant,  deportment  of  the  black 
general,  he  did  not  at  first  recognise  his  old  slave. 

"  What  brings  you  back  to  Haiti,  my  kind,  old  master  ?  "  said 
Toussaint  L'  Ouverture,  as  he  stood  before  the  iron  bars  of  the 
cage. 

"  The  quelling  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  hopes  of  dwelling  on 
my  o'd  property  protected  by  you,  Toussaint  L'  Ouverture,  from 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  your  brethren." 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  that.     Even  now  the  greatest 
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danger  awaits  ;ou.  Tomorrow  the;  mean  to  hang  yoti ;  and  if  I 
attempt  to  save  you,  they  will  liiU  me.  My  brethren  will  have 
vengeance  on  all  white  men.  Leave  then  this  ieland  this  night  ; 
and  bear  with  you  the  good  wishes  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  one, 
who,  tliough  he  has  a  black  ekin,  knows  how  to  do  bis  duty." 

"  Noble  Touasaint !  " 

"Thank  me  not.  But  quit  this  spot.  Go  to  the  coast  of 
St.  Marc.  There  is  a  ship  ready  to  transport  you  to  the  shores  of 
America  ;  oud,  when  you  leave  Haiti,  never  more  return." 

Toussaiut  L*  Ouvecture  then  unlocked  the  door  of  the  prUon, 
and,  relieving  M.  Bayon  de  Libertas  of  his  weighty  chains,  saw 
him  depart  in  safety,  and  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  negroes. 

The  independence  of  Haiti  was  destined  to  be  soon  disturbed  by 
the  influence  of  foreign  powers.  Bonaparte,  being  then  at  peace 
with  all  Europe,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  re-conquest  of  that 
jslniid.  Tbither,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  dispatched  30,000 
troops,  and  bis  brother-in-law,  Le  Clerc,  to  b^  captain-general 
and  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony.  Toussaint  resisted  ibe  autho- 
rity of  Le  Clerc  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  him  an 
outlaw  and  ordering  all  to  pursue  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  of 
the  French  Republic.  This  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers, 
and  Dessalines  proposed  that  some  other  general  be  promoted  to 
the  chief  command,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  transferred  to  bim. 

While  Toussaint  was  thus  deposed  in  his  command,  a  little 
Danish  schooner,  bound  from  America  to  one  of  the  small  West 
Indian  islands,  was  driven  late  in  the  afternoon,  one  day,  by  th* 
violence  of  a  hurricane  close  under  the  walls  of  Cape  Fraagais, 
near  the  battery.  Assistance  was  given  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
crew  being  mostly  Frenchmen  were  carried  to  the  fort,  and  the 
next  morning  conveyed  to  Breda.  Among  them  was  M.  Bayon  dc 
Libertas,  who  had  thus  been  unfortunately  cast  again  upon  the 
inhospitable  Haiti. 

"  We  must  release  these  prisoners,"  said  Toussaint  L'  Ouver- 
ture,  when  his  old  master  and  the  others  were  brought  before  the 
court-martial :  "  for  we  make  not  war  with  tbe  elements." 

"  They  remain  our  priaoners,"  swd  Dessalines,  "  as  if  taken  in 
battle." 

"One  of  them  has  been  here  before,"  siud  Biasson,  "and 
escaped,  no  one  knows  how.  This  time  he  must  be  remored  to 
prison,  and  have  a  double  gnard  to  watch  him." 
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"  And  be  hanged  at  sunrise  in  the  moroing,"  stud  Bessalmes. 

The  generals  rose  and  retired,  except  Deasalmes  and  ToossMnt 
t'Onrertiire. 

"  If  yoa  are  my  friead,"  said  Tousaiunt  L'Onrertnre,  "  you  will 
not  condemn  these  men.  Save  them  from  death  ;  they  are  inno- 
cent. Grant  me  the  pardon  of,  at  least,  one  of  them  ;  he  was  roj 
master,  and  kind  and  good  to  me." 

"He  mUBtperiE^,  to  satisfy  the  army,"  said  DessalineB,  fiercely. 
"  They  must  not  say  that  favour  is  shown  to  any  white  man. 
He  must  p^sh,  because  he  is  white.     His  coloiu'  is  his  goilt." 

"  Ok  !  DeeaUines,  what  can  I  say  to  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing  solid,  I  will  own." 

The  dawn  approached  ;  and,  meanwhile,  duriog  the  night  there 
had  been  erected  on  a  declivitous  plain,  between  a  small  wood  and 
the  Black  camp,  several  gibbets.  At  daybreak,  a  number  of 
people  were  aasetubled  under  them,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  nafortimate  Frenchman.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture"  was  sitting 
Wt  the  fortifications  of  the  camp.  He  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
plain  on  a  particular  gibbet  ;  he  saw  the  men  adjusting  the  rope, 
and  the  victims  standing  under  it ;  he  could  gaze  no  longer ;  he 
tamed  his  eyes  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and,  when  he  looked 
^ain,  he  saw  the  body  of  M.  Bayon  de  Libertas  swinging 
in  the  ur. 

A  wild  commotion  of  thoughts  swept  over  his  mind,  and  fae 
yielded  to  its  full  inflttettee, 

"  I  have  leagued  with  vice,"  he  thonght,  "  vice  which  destroys, 
but  never  spares  life.  Destines  has  no  himianity,  no  chontj. 
He  hae  no  generous  feelings  ;  none,  none." 

He  bent  his  steps  to  the  camp  of  I>e8Balincs,  and  as  soon  aa  he 
was  in  his  presence,  cast  his  sword  at  his  feet, 

"General,"  said  he,  "that  sword  I  drew  in  the  cause  of 
honour,  but  now  I  resign  it ;  for  I  am  the  enemy  of  oppression, 
and  will  not  be  the  assassin  of  innocent  men.  I  am  no  longer 
yoBT  soldier," 

At  this  period  a  social  circle  of  friends,  consisting  i^  generals, 
colonels,  captains,  and  other  officers  in  the  Blacks'  army,  were 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Tonssaint's  old  tude-de-camp,  the  black 
general,  Chavnej,  at  Port-au-Frince. 

"  It  is  very  certain,"  observed  one  of  them,  "that  we  all  agree 
in  one  point — to  defend  General  Toussaint  with  our  lives  and 
fcoiunes.     Just  now  some,  men   are  rising  up  at  Arcahay  and 
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Bonoasaiu,  and  on  the  prairies  betvrcen  the  moiintainB  Selle  and 
'    Mardigras,  to  restore  General  Toussaint  to  the  confidence  of  the 
army.     Let  us  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  these  worth;  people, 
who  hsre  assembled  in  the  generars  cause." 

This  was  universallj  assented  to  bj  the  company  ;  and  in  a 
week  after  a  nuDOiir  was  afloat  in  Haiti,  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection in  the  interior  and  on  the  west  coast. 

While  this  rnmonr  was  in  circulation,  one  morning,  shortly  after 
the  breakfast  hour,  tbe  governor  and  command er-in~chief  of  the 
republic,  Dessalines,  holding  in  his  hand  a  gold-headed  cone  aa  a 
symbol  of  his  office,  came  out  of  a  room  in  the  Palace  of  Sana 
Souci,  followed  by  a  fat  black  officer  of  rank,  clad  in  a  blue  coat 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  along  sword  dangling  at 
hie  Edde,  and  spurs  attached  to  the  heels  of  his  Hessian  boots. 

"Go,  aide-de-camp,  to  the  Cape, "'said  Dessalines,  "  and  tell 
General  La  Plume  to  inform  General  Le  Clerc  that  I  will  come 
over  to  the  French  with  all  tbe  Haitians,  unless  General  Toussaint 
regains  his  influence,  which  seems  very  likely,  as  the  negroes  are 
rising  in  his  cause.  And  tell  General  La  Plume  to  inform  General 
Le  Clerc — you  hear  me,  aide-de-camp  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

"  — to  take  prisoner  General  Toussaint,  who  is  just  now  staying 
at  L'Onverture,  his  lionae  at  QonaireB,  not  far  from  St.  Marc.  ' 

The  side-de-oamp  made  his  bow  and  exit  from  the  presence  of 
llie  goveraor,  and,  monnting  his  horse,  rode  away  at  full  gallop 
toward  the  capital. 

,  A  fffw  days  after,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  French  man-of-war, 
X'fim),  a  74  gun-ahip,  attended  by  a  small  Creole  frigate,  was 
standing  in  toward  Calm  Beach,  near  Gonaives.  Troops  imme- 
diately landed  in  sever^  boats,  and  surrounded  the  house  of 
TousEaittt,  while  General  Brnnet  and  Le  Clerc's  aide-de-camp, 
Fertari,  Altered,  wi&  a  file  of  grenadiers,  the  chamber  of  the 
black  general,  where  he  lay  wrapt  in  slumber.  The  French 
genertU  demanded  his  instant  surr^der. 

"I  enbmit,"  siud  Tonssaiut,  seeing  bis  room  crowded  with 
armed  soldiers,  "but  take  not  with  me  my  feelile  wife  and  my 
honnleoB  child. " 

"  They  must  come  with  yoo,"  said  the  generals,  sternly. 

Toussaint,  with  his  family,  was  Lurried  that  night  on  houtt 
LBiro,  md  the  ship  immediately  sailed  for  France.  On  its 
arrival  at  Brest,  Toossaint  was  conveyed  ia  a  close  canii^e,  under 
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a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  to  the  Castle  of  Jouz,  in  Franche- 
Comt^,  and  thence  to  Besan^on.  There  he  v&b  immured  in  a  cold 
and  damp  dungeon,  and  there,  accustomed  for  sixty  years  to  a 
West  Indian  climate,  he  perished  for  want  of  wumth  and  ur,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  ]  803. 

This  act  did  not  gun  Bonaparte  St.  Domingo.  Dessalines, 
hehsTiog  with  treachery,  instead  of  joining  the  French,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  largo  hodics  of  troops,  and,  renewing  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  and,  Toussaint 
L'OuTcrture  being  removed  out  of  the  Way  of  his  ambition,  he  was 
proclaimed,  oa  the  8tii  of  October,  1804,  on  the  plains  near  Port- 
au-Prince,  the  Emperor  of  Ilalti.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
exalted  dignity.  Charles  Bellair,  a  Congo  negro,  the  nephew  of 
Toussaint,  rose  up  against  him,  and  vowing  that  he  would  lay 
"  the  rash  black  villain,"  (as  he  styled  Dessalines),  "  dead  at  hia 
feet,"  addressed  numerous  assemblies  of  negroes  on.  the  subject, 
and  expatiated,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  virtues  of  his  uncle.  Th^ 
negroes  had  feeling  minds  :  they  surrounded  him  and  wept  as  they 
listened  to  him. 

"  When  Massa  General  Toussaint  was  alive  and  in  fortune,  he 
gib-a  we  arl,  and  ebery  one,  ebery  ting,"  they  said. 

"  A  hundred  hands,"  exclaimed  an  enthusiastic  old  negro,  named 
Cuffy,  holding  out  both  bis  hands  to  Charles  Bellair  ;  "  a  hundred 
bands  you  shall  hah  ebery  day,  Maasa  Charles,  to  kill  de  Emperor." 

"  We  need  but  one  hand,"  said  Charles  Bellair,  "and  that  is 
Gattie's." 

The  negroes  cowered  on  hearing  that  name  ;  Gattie  was  the 
public  executioner.  He  was  a  Chamba  negro,  who  had  come  from 
Africa,  where  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  taking  off  a  man's  head  with 
one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  and  without  staining  the  shirt-collar  with 
blood.  On  account  of  his  dreadful  office  he  was  feared  by  all  his 
tribe,  and  shunned  by  them.  So  he  lived  by  himself  in  a  care,  in 
a  thick  grove  of  forest  trees  in  the  highest  part  of  the  mouottuns 
of  Cibao,  which  are  ,the  loftiest  chain  of  mountains  in  Haiti.  He 
was  seated  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  one  afternoon,  on  a  mound, 
boiling  a  kettle  of  pepper-pot,  (the  favourite  soup  of  the  negroes), 
when  Charles  Bellair  came  to  him.  Gattie  had  on,  as  tisual,  only 
.  trousers,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  from  his  ahoulders  to  bis 
Wfust  being  quite  hare,  exhibited  a  skia  as  black  as  a  coal  and  as 
sleek  as  a  water  rat's.  A  sabre  slung  by  bis  side  told  his  fatal 
duties. 
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*'  Good  morning,  Gattie  !  "  "  How  day,  Massa  t  "  "I  have 
buBineBB  for  jou,  Qattie."  "  Me  glad  to  hear  um,  Msssa.  P  'raps 
he  to  Unit  offsome  one's  head,  eh  ?  "  The  other  nodded.  "  How 
much  yon  gih-a  me,  Massa  ?  "  "  The  yiotlm'a  clothes — very  fine 
clothes,  Gattie — and  ten  Joea."  "  By  Gole  !  "  "  And  it  is- the 
Emperor's  head  that  you  must  Btrike  off."  "By  Gum  !  -  dat 
wort'  twenty  Joea."  "  And  twenty  JoeB  I'll  give  jou,  Gattie. 
Come  along.  I  wiU  lead  you  the  way,  aod  when  I  ahow  you  that 
dog  of  a  fellow,  let  me  see  your  sword  flash  and  his  head  roll  to 
the  gromid." 

Gattie  rose  to  his  feet  nith  a  low  chnclile,  perhaps  at  the  other's 
emotions,  or,  more  prohably,  at  the  mention  of  hia  own  exploits. 
However,  he  followed  Charles  Bellair  down  the  mountain's  side. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 'of  October,  1807. 
The  last  gleam  of  twilight  had  just  Eiink  into  the  obscurity  of 
night.  A  deep  silence  reigned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Font 
Rouge,  broken  only  by  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  peal  of  martial 
maaic.  Deasalines,  the  Emperor,  was  adfancing,  in  military 
pomp,  to  meet  bis  advanced  guaid  at  Port-au-Prince.  As  he  was 
passing  the  bridge  over  the  river  Cul-de-Sac,  the  moon  was  a  good 
way  up  the  horizon.  Peaceful  and  light  clouds,  blanched  with 
her  beams,  rolled  over  her  disk  ;  and,  darting  annlfihea  of  uncertain 
light,  she  chased  away,  at  intervals,  the  partial  darkness  which 
buBg  over  the  mountain  tops.  Before  Desaalines,  the  forest, 
moved  by  the  night  wind,  waved  up  and  down  in  dark  and  crowded 
undulations.  Many  objects,  diminished  by  distance,  suddenly 
issued  from  the  gloomy  forest,  and  immediately  lost  themselves 
beneath  the  shadows  of  accumulated  clouds  which  intercepted  the 
moon-light. 

"  You  see  those  people  yonder  ?  "  said  Dessalines,  in  his  uaual 
quick   and   hasty   manner,   to  a  general   of  bii   staff,     "  Who 

"  They  are  not  the  advanced  guard,  your  Majes^,"  said  the 
genera). 

Assisted  by  the  moon-light,  which  struggled  through  some 
spongy  clonds,  Dessalines  saw  the  body  of  men  hearing  onward 
towajrd  him.  In  their  speedy  moUons  and  indigeant  countenances 
he  might  have  read  his  death-warrant.  His  looks  wandered  over 
their  closely  serried  body,  in  anxiety,  as  he  watched  them  form 
themselves  in  platoons,  and  slowly  load  their  guns.  The  platoon 
then  advanced,  and  halted  within  gun-ahot  of  him.     He  heard  the 
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wratl,  "Make  ready."  In  anticipation  of  the  next  order,  he 
ehouted  aloud  to  them,  aud  rode  fonrard  with  amazing  ccmrage  to 
chastise  them  with  his  cane.  He  bad  nearly  reached  them,  when 
A  voice  cried  out,  "  Now  Gattie,  take  your  victim  !  " 

A  little  hlack  man,  panting  for  breath,  ran  forward,  his 
unsheathed  sabre  flashing  bright  in  the  moon-beam. 

Desealines  retreated,  Bpeaktng  with  desperate  anger: — "Eebels! 
traitors,  oil!  " — he  said — "do  with  me  as  yoo  like-,  but,  bew 
witness,  I  die,  as  I  have  lived,  a  brave  soldier  I  " 

Scarcely  had  these  words  left  his  lips,  when  his  head  (taken  off 
by  one  stroke  of  Gattie 's  sabi'e)  rolled  from  his  shoulders  to  the 
ground.     He  feU  without  a  groan. 

"  The  tyrant  is  no  more.  Rejoice  !  "  said  the  Congo  negro. 
"  Now,  on  to  St.  Marc.  We  will  make  the  good  Christophe  our 
Emperor." 

The  meraing  of  the  morrow  dawned  sunless  em  the  scene  of 
slaughter.  The  mutilated  carcass  of  the  Emperor  was,  meui- 
while,  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb.  His  iate  created  no  sympathy 
among  the  people,  the  jiiEticc  of  his  doom  being  universally 
acknowledged  ;  and  his  murderers  made  no  expiation  for  their 
crimes  at  a  human  tribunal.  But  Nemesis,  who  punishes,  unre- 
lentingly, all  criminals — if  not  with  her  right,  with  her  left  hand — 
caused  Charles  BclJair  to  make  atonement  for  his  nnirderous  deed, 
&  few  years  after,  by  lieing  ehot  to  death,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  at  tho  back  of  the  Grandea  CaReroes,  or 
Boiracks,  in  the  City  of  Cape  Francis. 


EMERSON  AND  HIS  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  now  oscnmenical  American  Transcendental!  st, 
with  his  four  lectures  in  the  Philosophical  Institution  here,  (Edinburgh,) 
has  delighted  his  nnmeroos  readers— has  no  doubt  somewhat  mystified, 
but  greatly  interested,  the  not  inconsiderable  female  portion  of  them — has 
grieved  or  horriSed  the  very  orthodox — and  has,  at  the  same  time,  like 
the  approach  of  a  Mendly  voice  once  distant,  stirred  the  hearts  of  a  few 
independent  thinkers.  In  this  finnest  stronghold  of  religions  formalism, 
and  arena  of  tiie  odium  thtologifrunt,  it  is  difficult  for  such  to  hft  their 
voices.  At  present  not  bb  organ  exists  for  them  in  Scotland  ;  bat  that 
floch  there  are,  and  that  Aqr  will  strive  to  fulfil  tfamr  duty  as  it  aiisea, 
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Mr.  EiiiR^on  may  rest  assQFed,  as  we  know  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  matter. 

Besidea  varioak  pnre  and  Keiieroas  minds,  even  amongst  the  yimtsger 
mimsten  of  seTeial  denominations,  who,  a«  the  writer  happens  to  be 
aware,  have  perused  his  writings  with  nncavilling  pleasure,  there  are 
others  who  merely  desiderate  a  jonm^  free  from  party,  clique,  or 
"  denominatioD,"  for  philoso^ical,  artistic,  and  social  topics,  in  order 
to  do  their  part.  The«e  indiTJdaals  are  mora  or  lose  favoDTable  to 
CDirent  views  ;  there  is  no  «aimlj/  amongst  them  to  the  nnuormity  and 
orthodoxy  which  have  hitherto  seemed  pecnliarly  Scottish  ;  for  ortho- 
doxy has  in  this  cobntiy  done  some  of  its  best  things.  They  only  wish 
to  connterbalance  talhodoxy,  to  oppose  to  it  that  other  pole  which  is 
its  complement,  and  which  alone  can  give  it  life.  It  is  by  antag«ni»itt 
that  the  old  identity  unfolds  itself,  ceases  t«  be  a  seed,  and  becomes 
complete,  harmocions,  frnitfii!  variety.  We  do  not  believe  absolntely 
in  oar  own  bdiefc.  They  are  false  for  another  or  for  all.  Tmth  lies 
beyond  aad  above  as — it  is  with  one  and  with  another  in  fi>rm»  that 
Are  uninteFchacgenble,  and  it  will  onlv  descend  in  common  shape  npon 
the  speara  of  all  the  cimibataDts,  when  their  points  are  at  last  laid 
together.  So  that  if  any  one  of  us  had  the  power  to  destroy  dogmatism 
to-morrow,  God  forbid  the  word  shonld  be  ottered.  Dogmatism  is 
needful  to  us,  even  bad  one  not  a  sort  of  lingering  pity  for  the  cause 
that  is  weaker  amidst  its  very  hour  of  strength.  As  for  the  Church, 
the  writer  himself  is  the  son  of  one  of  its  most  respected  minixteis ;  he 
looks  back  with  love  and  venetatiim  to  the  &ith,  the  leal,  the  st«ad- 
faatuMa  of  bis  fathers.  He  was  honoured  to  listen  for  four  yean  to 
the  voice  id  the  wisest,  loftiest,  most  eloquent  teacher  th*t  Calvinism 
ever  had ;  and  saw  laid  in  the  grave  the  head  of  that  burning,  holy, 
and  beloved  man.  But  the  corporate  spirit  here  is  bigoted  and  bitter: 
it  woaM  exclnde  the  new  or  free  thinker  from  speech,  means  of  living, 
and  from  trying  to  do  good.  There  wonld  not  now  be  a  cry  for  the 
Btake  J  but  the  heretic  will  be  more  delicately  remanded  to  ma  futnre 
"  eternal "  fires,  which  were  not  enough  for  Arnold  of  Brescia  or 
Servetus. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Emerson's  behaviour  was  characterised 
by  the  utmost  delicacy.  Knowing,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  tone  of 
feeling  here,  he  seemed  to  avoid  such  subjects  as  might  bring  him 
into  contact  with  it.  The  lectures  indicated  a  step  in  advance 
even  since  his  verse-poems  ;  with  respect  to  direct  foce  of  humanity, 
sense  of  its  wants,  and  hopefulness  for  an  actual  fatnre ;  emotions 
more  likely  to  be  suggested  just  now  in  England  than  in  America, 
perhaps.  Still,  there  was  a  mnrmnring  in  ecclesiastical  quarters.  The 
"  tide  of  infidelity,"  whidi  has  been  for  a  good  many  years  "  sweeping 
in  apon  onr  land,"  was  again  more  heard  of.  Doctors  in  divinity 
doubtless  skimmed  over  the  " Essays;"  newspaper  e^ors  crannned 
for  the  occaaioii,  and  then  wrote  abont  "  Pantheism."  We  are  waiting 
ei-ery  day  fbrthe  almcwt  certain  attack  of  the  "  Witnass,"  a  Free  Cfann^ 
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intensely  Scotch,  whose  Incubration  has  been  probably  delayed  for 
solemnity's  sake,  since  one  of  the  editors  wm  present  on  liis  self- 
devoted  post  of  audience.  The  "  Scottish  Gnaraian,"  I  believe,  has 
already  aelivered  its  fire,  no  doubt  without  compromiBe.  Thomaa 
Carlyle,  till  then  in  a  meaanre  unknown  to  strict  Catrinists,  has  lately 
become  quite  popular  with  our  clergymen,  by  writing  in  a  Cromwellian 
manner  concerning  Cromwell  ;  he  would  probably  be  again  consigned 
to  backsliding  obscurity  if  he  were  to  give  us  the  bii^aphy  of  Blanco 
White  in  character.  Emerson's  lecture  on  the  "  Genius  of  the  Present 
Age"  was  in  like  fashion  directed  to  some  extent  against  his  own 
spirit.  He  almost  deplored  the  decay  of  ancient  faith,  and  quoted 
from  Puritan  diaries.  We  heard  two  divinity  students,  as  liey  went 
out,  speak  of  his  aneeiing  at  religion  ;  the  same  lecture,  I  believe  it 
was,  received,  from  mndry  "  elders,"  the  name  of  "  rank  infidelity  ;" 
and  hints  are  given  of  ceasing  to  patronise,  or  of  interfering  with,  the 
Institution  which  invited  him,  although  a  society  wholly  uncommitted 
to  the  dissemination  of  any  p^icukr  relidouB  views, — indeed,  neces- 
sarily avoiding  them.  I  liappened,  yesterday,  to  stnmble  on  a  passage 
in  "  Monstrelel's  Chronicles,"  which  amusingly  reminded  one  of  these 
demonstrations,  and  1  give  it  as  applicable. 

"  On  the  1 5th  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  extraordinary  event  happeued.  at 
the  Palace  at  Paris,  during  the  pleading  of  a  cause  betneen  the  bishop  of 
Angers  and  a  rich  bureher  of  that  town.  The  bishop  had  accused  him 
of  hbreay  and  usury,  and  maintained  that  he  had  said,  in  the  presence  irf 
many  pereons  of  honour,  that  he  did  not  believe  there  woa  ■  God,  a  devil,  s 
paradise,  or  b  bell.  It  happened,  that  while  the  bishop's  advocate  waa 
ivpeatiDg  the  above  words,  as  having  been  SMd  by  the  borgher,  the  hall  they 
were  pleading  in  shook  very  much,  and  a  large  slone  fell  donn  in  the  ntidst, 
but  without  hurling  any  one.  However,  atl  the  persons  present  were 
exceedingly  frighteoed,  and  left  the  hall,  as  the  couae  hod  been  deferred  to  the 
next  day :  but  when  the  pleading  recommenced,  the  room  shook  as  before, 
and  one  of  the  beams  slipped  out  of  the  mortice,  and  sunk  two  feet  without 
falling  entirely  down,  which  caused  so  great  an  alarm  lest  the  whole  roof 
should  fall  and  crush  them,  that  Ihey  ran  oat  in  sach  baste  that  some  left 
behind  them  their  caps,  others  their  hoods  and  shoes;  and  there  were  no 
more  pleadings  held  ia  this  chamber  until  it  had  t>een  completely  repaired 
and  strengthened  1 " 

A  prodi^ons  phenomenon  indeed,  and  well  merited  no  doubt ;  but 
occuning,  in  all  likelihood,  not  on  account  of  the  burgher'a  heresy,  but 
of  the  advocate's  lie.  History  is  very  instructive  ;  and  we  have  more 
reason  to  fear  judgments  here  for  the  perversion  of  fact,  and  the 
repression  of  liberty,  than  for  such  comprehensive  negations  as  that  of 
the  wealthy  borgher ;  seeing  the  former  is  the  more  probable  case,  and 
falls  under  Hume's  aignment  ag^st  miracles.  Still,  if  ever  there  was 
a  people  led  by  the  nose  with  names,  formulas,  and  dogmas,  or  turned 
against  a  thing  by  a  shout,  it  is  the  so-called  "religions"  Scotch; 
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PaDtheist,  Infidel,  UDttarian,  Moiisonian,  Univeisaliat,  and  soon, 
perhnps,  Individufilist,  are  names  in  everybody's  mouth,  no  one  almost 
knowing  what  they  are,  or  stopping  to  aak. 

Let  me  crave  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  a  man  who  ia  already  fonnd 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this  or  any  age — it  might  be  aaid, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable,  as  more  freshly  and  completely 
representing  the  age  itself,  in  its  present  inevitable  direction,  than  any 
other :  though  not  at  all  the  "  Coming  Man,"  because  that  is  the  new 
Humanity  itself;  he,  on  the  contrary,  implies  the  necessities  of  the 
future  man  more  clearly  than  ever.  His  very  faults  are,  as  it  were,  a 
personal  temporary  defect,  in  order  to  betoken  what  man  requires, 
claims,  and  will  he.  Of  all  men,  Emerson  is  the  most  freely,  fally, 
and  longingly  open  to  the  Future  ;  it  is  his  element ;  without  it  he 
dies  ;  the  everlasting  morning  all  but  breathes  on  him.  In  this  he  is 
national ;  America  is  the  land  of  the  Future ;  she  is  vague  and  abundant 
in  airy  undefined  possibilities^  somewhat  cold  to  the  actual  necessities, 
the  old  griefs  of  men ;  she  has  food  and  land  in  store,  and  can  afford  to 
look  out  for  truth.  In  Britain  here  we  ewarm  in  miseries ;  fellow- 
sufferiiig  softens  our  mutual  heart,  yet  it  is  not  truth,  but  good  that  we 
want ;  we  have  an  object  before  us,  and  are  climbing  the  Ecale  of 
freedom  with  more  practical  degrees  :  when  we  give  vent  to  the  ideal, 
it  is  from  passion  into  figures  warm  and  breathing,  while  Oeripan 
seclusion  walks  abroad  in  symbol,  and  American  solitude  is  almoat 
])honotTped  into  trance-like  fidelity. 

■  But  Emerson's  great  peculiarity,  of  course,  is,  that  he  represents, 
for  all  times  andfor  all  states,  in  the  purest  and  most  universal  way, 
"  Man  thinking  "  from  himself.  The  constant  frame  of  things  fades 
before  him,  or  rather  is  fluent,  and  lets  him  through,  by  the  magic 
power  of  soul ;  the  soul,  or  better,  thought  and  thinking,  alone  are 
continually  flowing  first :  no  time  to  him,  but  a  logical  relation.  The 
Platonic  realism  of  Wordsworth  would  make  him  think  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  Sense  and  Nature  ;  Emerson's  objectivity, 
like  Soheiling's,  perceives  that  in  Nature  which  is  in  himself— affinity 
of  thought  and  thing,  identity  ever  divided,  ever  transmuting.  The 
reverse  of  a  Mystic,  he  yet  often  appears  one,  from  that  mental 
clearness  and  marvellous  expression  by  which  he  leads  you  into  the 
unimagined  depths,  not  of  speculation,  but  of  him  and  of  yourself, 
dividing  the  light -beam  of  a  consciousness,  upon  the  invisible  edge  that 

is  in  it ;  not  letting  you  conceive  of  an  object.  He  is  thus,  at  once 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  thinkers,  the  most  Greek-like  of  all 
modem  minds ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  nationality  free  of  all  times  and 
countries.  This  suggests  another  feature  of  Emerson,  which  is 
thoroughly  classic ;  along  with  Shelley,  Wordsworl^  and  a  few  others, 
his  meaning  and  expression  keep  the  most  perfect  time,  never  over- 
balance each  other ;  form  does  not,  as  in  the  ante-classic  age,  and  in 
such  writers  as  Carlyle,  outweigh  the  spirit ;  nor  spirit,  suggesting 
what  it  cannot  speak,  straining  and  aspiring,  now  triamphant,  and 
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oft-times  deformed,  anrpaas  its  form,  ae  witb  Fonqui  or  Novalis. 
A  fourth  clan,  hy  the  'way,  tbere  is,  identical  in  kind,  who  avoid  aU. 
these  in  their  world-wide  geniality  and  vital  instinct, — Shaks^«Bie 
and  Cervantes,  Ooethe,  Scott,  or  Dickens.  This  la  to  be  said  ;  becaue, 
after  ail,  Eraenon  is  nothing  else  than  a  Poet ;  all  bis  works  are  pore 
poems,  and  whatever  nncertainty  there  may  have  appeared  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  afdnned  that  his  volame  of  vetse  is  one  o£  the  finest 
contributtoBS  to  onr  lyrical  treasures  since  Wordsworth  ;  for  Ameriea, 
with  one  or  two  ali^t  exceptions,  the  sole  production  of  genaine  asd 
historical  value,  in  vetse.  Etoeison  and  Cooper  are,  in  the  vnitar's 
opinion,  her  two  great  national  poets,  from  one  of  whom  we  ma^ 
expect  much  more;  the  one  exemplifying  man  and  natnre  in  their 
subjective  fnsion  and  their  utterance ;  the  other  figuring,  quite 
objectively,  the  ideal  of  human  character,  under  inauence  &om  Nature, 
at  sea  and  in  forest.  Unite  these  two  rainda,  with  reciprocal  involotion 
of  their  tendencies,  and  yon  have  a  third,  which  inciudea  and  which 
transcends  them  both  :  combine  the  Jyotal  and  the  narrative  imagi- 
nation, there  results  the  dramatic,  settii^  before  its^  the  theorem 
of  an  idea,  to  be  wrought  out  through  their  matraials.  Bat  one 
Shakespeare,  the  Shakespeare  of  true  Humanity,  will  be  enough  for  the 
new  world  too :  another  Poet  for  futare  Chnstianity,  we  may  yet  see 
eqod  to  him,  and  as  Schickel  thought  Caldenm,  in  a  higher  kind^ 

As  to  his  Christianity,  If  Emerson  be  not  a  Christian,  what  are  we  t 
The  bigots  would  force  him  from  point  to  point  by  catechism,  text,  »id 
svllogism,  with  a  prurient  desire  to  know  what  is  his  private  thought. 
The  notion  of  a  lurking  difference  or  a  new  aspect  in  any  one  &>m 
them,  makes  them  strangely  nneasy  ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  that 
Emerson  disdains.  He  would  say,  "  What  I  tell  is  yours,  what  I  con- 
ceal is  my  own,  and  never  will  you  know  it.  What  is  that  to  thCe  !  " 
This,  in  &ct,  is  the  infidelity  and  unconscions  Atheism  of  the  dog' 
matist,  the  formalist,  the  nniformist  Bat  Greek  thongh  he  be,  even  as 
Plotinns  or  Proclos,  Emerson  is  the  contefuence  of  Christianity.  It  lies 
hid  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  he  likes  not  to  talk  of  it ;  he  has  that 
love,  peculiar  to  noble  spirits,  but  pre-eminent  in.  him,  that  refrains 
from  its  profoundest  emotion,  and  which,  when  most  unlike  love,  has 
it  trembling  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It  is  the  same  towards  humanity; 
yoa  are  impressed  with  the  unutterable  yeamiug  this  lonely  sool  has 
to  others,  but  on  seeing  them,  he  finds  them  beneath  his  wish ;  he  is 
silent  with  Herculean  strength,  or  he  speaks  words  of  high  disdain. 
He  desires  nohlesees  in,  anouier  as  he  desires  the  light ;  he  would  ^n 
have  him  nobler  than  himself,  then  would  he  do  him  reverence ;  but 
to  cive  alma  he  cansot,  he  will  not  love  yon  till  yon  are  independent 
of  his  love.  This  3  a  curious  reversal  of  the  New  Testament  letter ; 
it  would  not  do  &om  a  Ood  and  a  Christ,  hut  in  onr  day  it^  is  required 
from  some  man.  When  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  historical  develop- 
ment, we  perceive  the  necessity  of  Emerson  as  the  prophet  of  manli- 
ness,— manliness  not  merely  practical  hut  theoretical  to  the  core  of 
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th<raght :  he  "  preacheB  the  soal,"  as  thej  mj.  CarioDsI]'  enough,  bat 
'  in  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  fntars,  ve  have  onr  two  apoBtles  of 
it  from  the  land  of  the  Fataro.  Elihn  Bnrntt  ii  the  John  of  this  more 
fnljy  nnfolded  goa^l,  and  proclaims .  love ;  he  leans  to  society  and 
brotheriiood,  and,  if  he  had  the  plataiuBDi  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
would  write  a  new  Apocalypse.  £meraon,  the  individualist,  is  the 
apostle  of  intellect,  like  Paul,  and  partakes  of  his  stoicism  ;  it  is  he 
that  dwells  in  Palmos,  however,  ana  with  traascendeotal  vision  pje- 
dicts  the  destiny  of  Hamanity,  so  far  as  self-CMoprehended.  Like 
Goethe,  he  sees  in  personal  culture  the  fulcrum  of  millenial  life,  and 
scorns  too  much  perhaps  hath  natioQalism  and  ctwunoniam. 

He  is  called  a  Pantheist ;  and,  did  he  sit  down,  after  Spinoza, 
Schellmg,  or  Hegel,  gravely  to  propoand  the  doctrine,  the  reproach 
might  apply  ;  but  as  a  poet  he  is  at  ODe  time  as  much  the  personal, 
empirical  theist,  as  at  another  the  percipient  of  interpeoetraling 
divinity.  He  is  so  as  much  as  every  thinking  man,  thinking  from 
hihuelf,  is  so  on  occasion :  he  will  not  call  on  Qod  to  drive  a  nail :  of 
living  men  he  ia  the  last  to  take  the  awful  name  in  vain ;  bat  again,  he 
sees  the  Absolute  Being  in  a  leaf  falling  at  bis  feet,  ajid  Oodis  "all-in- 
all."  In  him  this  theistical  sense  ig  so  strong,  that  with  the  caprice  of 
love  he  delights  to  give  new  names,  to  place  the  object  in  all  possible 
lights  :  the  formalist  cannot  recognise  the  sune  raiirit  in  another  form, 
and  counts  it  as  blasphemous  1«  withhold  the  old  shape  and  title  as  to 
profane  then.  Anthropomorphism  is  indeed  the  canker  at  the  root  of 
our  divinity  still,  although  Christ  came  to  abolish  it.  Doubt  not  that 
ia  the  moment  of  need,  m  the  soleiun  trance  when  all  companionship 
is  annihilated,  in  grief  or  in  jo^,  or  on  due  demand,  there  is  evolved 
from  Emerson's  secret  personality  that  higher  one  which  inclades  ours  ; 
to  Emeiaon  or  to  Bkuco  White,  least  of  solitary  thinkers,  is  nnknowa 
the  firfq  laroti  wfn  Moiw.*     He  says  indeed  in  tranquillity  : — 

"  Alike  to  himlhe  better,  the  worse. 
The  glowing  angel,  the  outc&st  corse. 
Thou  meteet  him  by  centuries. 
And  lo  \  he  parses  likethe  breeze  ; 
Thod  seek'st  in  globe  and  galaxy. 
He  hides  in  pore  tzansparency  ; 
Thou  askest  in  fanatainB  and  in.  Sres, 
He  is  the  esaeDoe  that  inquires. 
He  ia  tbe  axis  of  the  star  ; 
He  is  the  qiarkle  of  the  spar  ; 
He  is  the  heart  of  every  creature  ; 
He  is  the  meaning  of  each  feature  ; 
And  his  mind  is  toe  sky 
Than  all  it  holds  more  deep,  more  high." 

But  the  same  man  in  his  sorrow  moans  -.-^ 

*  Pight  of  the  IoikIi/  tOaaril  tlie  Only. — PtOTiHDS,  apud  Db  Qdihcv, 
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"  Hie  deep  Heart  answered,  Weepest  thou  t 

Worthier  cause  for  paeaioD  wild. 

If  I  had  not  t&ken  the  child.— 

— ^^ — to  thee  [  did  not  Bead 

Tutors,  but  a  joyful  eye, 

loDocence  that  m&tched  the  sky — 

And  SB  the  great  all-loving  Day 

Throi^h  amaJlest  chuabers  takes  its  way. 

That  won  mighfBl  break  thy  dwly  bread 

With  Prophet,  Saviour,  and  Head  ; 

That  thou  might'et  cherish  for  thioe  own 

The  riches  of  sweet  Mary's  Son, 

Boy — Rabbi,  Israel's  paragon  : 

And  thoughtest  thoa  such  guest 

Would  in  tby  haU  take  up  his  rest  I " 
The  One,  the  Absolnte  Being,  reveals  Himself  in  forms  as  many  as  the 
minds,  if  they  but  knew  it :  to  one  He  is  Truth,  to  another  Beauty,  to 
another  Oood  :  He  Himself,  above  all,  is  God  identical  and  one,  con- 
descending to  the  shape  of  that  drop  He  is  mirrorred  in.  Like  Coleiidge 
8q^  De  Quincy,  he  believes,  the  present  writer  himself  ia  a  Trinitarian 
in  theory  and  practice,  of  the  Transcendental  school,  and  from  grounds 
of  Reaaon,  coalescing  with  all  History  and  Revelation ;  to  him,  hit  oiett 
particular  view  seems  tor  him  the  truest.  But  while  he  sees  little  of 
God  through  the  abject  serviHtiee  of  Puseyism,  or  the  scholastic  dogmaa 
of  the  Pantiin,  he  would  revere  Plato's  Supreme  Framer  of  Ideaa,Lord 
of  the  heavenly  year, — or  that  Inscrutable,  Inconceivable,  Unapproach- 
able, whom  the  mystic  Dionysius  *  spoke  of,  and  before  whom  the 
stem,  scientific  Ficnte  bowed,  almost  in  tears.  Still  more  would  he  be 
awed  and  rejoice  in  Presence  of  that  all -inhabiting,  ever-moving  Reality, 
whose  life  to  Emerson  makes  the  very  finger-ends  of  the  landscape 
tingle,  and  makes  his  own  soul  see  and  worship.  A  little  more  of  such 
Pantheism,  and  our  general  religion  will  be  so  much  elevated  and  realised 
by  living  men.  Pure  reason,  in  short,  tends  to  this :  the  practical,  with 
its  inward  law^ — the  imaginative,  the  emotional,  the  empirical  intellect, 
render  Pantheism  again  into  personal  Theism :  a  thorough  Pantheist,  no 
more  than  a  complete  Atheist,  ever  was.  This  Emerson  does  not  dis- 
guise ;  had  he  a  system,  we  should  say  it  was  to  be  unsystematic,  and 
not  to  philosophise  ;  but  a  deeper  root  than  system  or  philosophy  lies 
at  bottom  of  every  one  of  his  productions  j  each  is  organic,  the  sentence 
in  some  sense  represents  the  whole,  the  whole  would  drop  in  pieces 
with  the  loss  of  a  sentence ;  in  other  words,  he  is  a  Poet.  He  would 
probably  say  with  Sehiller,  in  self-colloquy — "  Of  what  religion  art 
thou  ? — Of  no  religion. — Of  none  !  wherefore  1 — From  religion !  " 

But,  in  fine,  setting  aside  the  intellect  of  Emerson  and  his  doctrine, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  his  most  important  aspect  is  that  of  his  peieonal 
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character  aa  a  man,  and  u  revealed  aecoodarilv  tlirangh  these  writings 
of  his.  In  this  respect,  1  take  leave  to  think  uut  Emerson  is  the  most 
mark-woTthj,  the  loftiest  and  most  heroic  mere  man  that  erer  appeared. 
And  just  because  Hamanity  itself,  at  this  epoch  of  its  progress,  needs 
such  au  individual,  has  he  arisen.  Like  w  representative  characters, 
he  is  the  anticipative  prodnct  of  a  universal  want,  as  Luther  of  Reform- 
ation. Carljle  writes,  but  Emeison  tty  Cousin systematises,  Emerson 
thinks ;  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Barrett  sing,  Emerson  is  himself 
as  a  reed  through  which  the  wind  plays ;  Chalmers  and  Martinean  were 
preachiiu  and  doing  good,  Emerson  stands  np  to  saj,  you  cannot  reach 
this  need.  Nothing  would  disgust  this  man  more  uian  followers,  to 
have  a  ichool :  the  whole  of  cuen  and  women  can  only  be  Emersonian 
by  being  different  from  him  and  from  each  other.  Till  then,  they  can 
no  more  join  hands  in  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  than  you  can  clasp 
the  fingers  of  a  shadow  ;  he  would  not  have  them  do  good  or  be  done 

Eood  to,  till  they  are  themaelMs :  did  they  mimic  his  voice  and  attitude, 
e  would  turn  from  them  as  from  a  flocK  of  apes.  In  this  he,  or  Man 
in  him,  puts  things  on  their  right  footing;  a  thiongof  clouds,  of  hideous 
night-shapes,  evil  beasts,  and  bugbears,  flee  from  before  him,  as  in  the 
old  fables  of  Man  clearing  the  waste  earth ;  and  well  may  tyrannitj^ 
anperstitions,  and  authority  tremble  at  the  steps  of  Emerson,  for  he 
heralds  an  epoch  of  humanity,  the  stage  of  man  self-conscions  and  free 
from  wiUiin.  Other  forms  after  that  have  to  arise,  no  donbt,  and  hi^er 
stations  to  be  won,  but  meantime  (Au  is  sure  as  thenatnxeof  man.  The 
single  brain  of  Pnse^ism  can  see  the  dilemma  that  mere  formal  dog- 
matic ProtestantiBm  is  both  groundless  and  unsafe,  but  it  cannot,  in  its 
nerveless,  unmanly  panic,  behold  the  other  side  of  the  alternative  thaji 
refnge  in  authority.  Individualism  is  to  it  nnknown,  and  the  aWss  of 
horrors.  Bclecticiam,  Developmentalism, are  ametaphysical  halKway- 
boane  for  Uie  academical  and  constitutional.  Emeison  bnt  proclaims 
first  what  is  on  many  tongues, — "  Free  variety  is  the  sole  condition  of 
Unity,"  *  and  these  two  are  mutually  reciprocal. 

Freedom  to  Emerson  is  as  life  and  breath ;  the  "  method  of  Natiire  " 
is  inhaled  by  his  spirit  from  the  American  woods,  the  bare  marsh,  the 
dry  heatii,  the  height  of  Monadnoc  ;  to  let  the  soul  grow,  like  seed, 
st«m,  leaf,  and  blossom,  as  God  would.  The  divine  idea  that  is  in 
Hnmanity,  that  was  meant  in  Adam,  and  reiterated  at  the  world's 
centre  in  Christ  the  Lord,  would  be  our  name  for  what  he  recognises  in 
the  possibility  of  all  men.  For  this,  doubtless,  he  lives;  fortliishe 
would  die  at  the  stake,  and  will  breathe  out  his  last  aspiration.  Few, 
in  the  common  sense,  of  those  storms,  conflicts,  passions,  and  difGculties, 
that  have  agitated  the  breasts  of  the  ^reat  agonists  of  history,  have 
probably  convulsed  his  ;  he  walks  to  his  pnipose  with  the  silent  grace 
of  a  Greek  marble,  with  the  harmony  of  Nature.    But  the  veiy  calm- 

*  Substence  of  psmphlet  by  a  friend,  entitled — "  The  idea  and  Heirs  tf 
CSiristiui  Uni^."    Edinbotgh,  1647. 
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Best,  tiie  width  of  his  fttmoHphere,  betny  momenta  of  oat-4«achiBf 
conaehMmeflB  perh^ia  m  loltmn,  as  secretly  terrible :  that  wondnnu 
self-fCMMsioD  was  not  w<»i  without  steel  snd  woaods,  nor  in  Bmnma 
leisoTE.  We  sea  not  the  process — we  have  onlj  the  sign :  he  seem 
Konriiow  or  other  to  have  the  right  to  bend  on  yon  a  najestie  eye. 
He  absolntelj  oasts  out  fear — his  assarsnce  is  impMtnib^ie ;  to  him 
the  tenors  of  hell,  the  departure  of  hesTen,  are  heaven's  near  tohea — 
the  dinregaid  of  love  its  l»Mt  secniity  :  aiid  we  beltere  him  with  the 
(■me  gmaioQS  cooSdenoe  he  extends  to  na,  for  here  iosineerity  or 
doubt  on  either  part  were  an  impiMis  bravado.  Frieads  shall  M  to 
him  his  peets — he  diall  not  lesn  on  them,  nor  they  on  him ;  if  they 
butcI  in  the  dost  at  bis  feet,  be  will  aceonnt  it  a  higher  love  to  let 
nem  rite  in  anger,  and  be  to  themselTes  complete ;  while  a  stranger 
m^  come  to  him  with  that  which  he  gives  thanks  for.  Walking  in 
die  led  aun's  steps,  he  has  eanght  some^ng  of  the  Indian  nature 
whoe  it  was  gained,  ss  wdl  «s  from  the  Poich  of  Zmo.  Yet  who  can 
lead  the  thoooMs  of  Emenon  well,  bnt  he  sees  these  traits  as  the 
larger  circles  cd  a  natarv,  lofty,  noble,  generons,  and  loving  to  a  height 
from  whidi  he  calk  yeu  iqi  to  it.  What  he  considns  the  trae 
calamities  and  crimes  of  men  stir  him  to  enthoHasm ;  bamanity 
Oithnlled,  with  all  its  capabilities,  in  the  land  of  freedom  and  Futnre, 
drew  from  Uiat  seer  of  the  woeds  a  paauonate  doqaence.  Methinks  it 
was  bom  EmersoD  we  first  heard  that  truth  of  saddest  wisdom,  that 
the  weakness  of  a  manber  is  the  1ms  and  detriment  of  all.  J  bxn 
seen  him,  by  the  b^e,  called  an  Emmanaelist, — thereby  being  meant 
nnther  the  disciple  of  Immannsl  Kant  nor  Emannel  Swedenborg, — 
bnt  a  preacher  of  "  God — with  as."  Let  it  be  so — the  lAm^  ia  good, 
the  epithet  is  at  leait  h^pv  for  a  paater  of  titles.  The  main  function 
of  Smerson,  however,  is  Uie  embodiment,  the  incarnation  of  all  Phil- 
osc^iy,  anrient,  middje,  modem,  and  transcendental.  Truth  bc^s  at 
last  to  be  personal,  the  schools  are  put  to  daily  nse.  We  revere  in  him 
the  heiaht  of  that  which  is  implied  in  Uonuiity,  in  Man  aa  sncb,  ere 
he  bands  hinnelf  in  constant  fsllowship,  goes  forth  to  work,  and  con- 
nects himself  vnth  objective  faiths,  prepwin^  for  heaven.  Witb  tbat 
inward  fbrtttnds  of  his — that  snnbn^t  inaght  of  intaitdon — that  in- 
Btinet  to  feel  and  to  divine — that  power  to  express — and  that  perfect 
individnal  freedom — he  forGstails  centuries  of  general  progress.  We 
bid  him  a«d-speed,  now  that  he  has  practical  activity  in  view,  and 
seeks  to  awake  tke  t^vA  of  "O^^boiu  "  in  the  popular  bieast — the 
bunat,  the  Biest  spiiitaal  num  ef  oar  time^  where  many  we  hope  are 
nidi,  if  one  mi^t  vanture  to  poist »  coauae  to  him,  iriu>  knows  him- 
self what  he  means,  I  should  beseech  him  to  puraae  still  more  direetly 
thepttHiofpMtiT— 


Those  verse-poems  which  he  gave  iw  were  dnipa  of  snn-mn  in  the 
Spring— sweet  almost  as  Uhlana— golden  almost  as  Tennyson's  firapea 
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«f  Song ;  but  purer,  inoce  equal,  more  inward,  and  spiritoallv  tar- 
tbrillmg  than  they — they  glance  from  natnre  into  nature  throngh  jaa^ 
u  light,  or  birds,  or  bine  ether,  through  the  loophole  of  a  aicgle  wall. 
They  are  all  l3nical,  that  is,  direct  and  immediate  ;  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  is  neither  historic  nor  dramatic  faculty  possible  to  Emerson,  per- 
bazis  because  of  his  wiU.  They  indicate  the  after-multiple  of  iheiS' 
BeTves,  if  be  will  but  breftthe  again,  and  add  the  mastery  of  ntorica! 
s^  to  that  of  beautifal  emrtinmi.  While  we  can  read  them,  and 
P«S8  into  a  new  world  of  sonl,  we  shall  not  need  to  betake  ouiselTea  to 

Meseema  that  while  England  is  working  out  the  Problem  of  the 
Fast,  America  will  deiBiHiBtra(«  the  Theorem  of  the  Future ;  we  are 
not  meanwhile  withont  each  other's  wisdom.  W«  tread  on  the  heel« 
of  To-morrow ;  periiaps  in  some  reapecta  we  derive  here  a  n 


pltcit  and  a  tenderer  jdiilosophy  than  theirs  j  History  is  old,  and  strong, 
mped  from  the  King  a  mint  ;  to  Emerson,  nistoiy  is  nothing — 
IS  at  the  nntold  gold  of  Possibility.     Fare-thee-well,  then,  ni^la 


Friend  ;  may  the  Holy  Ood  lead  thee,  gnide  thee :  our  paths  go  wide 
apart,  but  i^  began  together,  and  shaU  meet  apam ! 


FASHIONS   (AND  FUGITIVES)  FOR  MARCH. 

Br  PAUL  BELL. 

Who  dare  talk  of  "  Faahiona  of  the  Month,"  any  more  ! — 'Tis 
Hi  w  "  Fashions  for  the  Moment."  Who  will,  again,  yawn  over 
the  dullness  of  the  Period,  and  its  lack  of  stirring  interest? 
Betwixt  St.  Valentine's  Day — the  date  of  b^  last — and  St. 
David's — the  First  of  March,  did  our  worid  go  round  once,  or  ft 
dozen  times  ?     It  ie  not  merdy  yonr  wicked  people  in  Novels, 

who  are  smashed  to  hits  by  a  retributive  Spit/vre,  at  the 

station : — but  Favourites,  filngs,  Princes,  and  Ministers,  have 
been  set  a-reeling,  just  as  if  some  Comet  had  treated  our  globe  to 

«  A  flap  of  its  aaacy  tail," 
sot  naerely  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  Monarchs,"  but 
Imlding  Fire  bum  and  Cauldron  bubble.  Fire  and  cauldron  have 
obeyed  with  a  Tcmgeance !  The  Ught  of  the  blase,  and  the 
toond  of  the  oeething,  bid  fair  to  bewilder  and  excite  the  wfa<^ 
Wtvld's  peo^,  till  there  is  a  chance  of  every  emmet  amwig  'era, 
trying  to  set  up  his  own  indqtendant  still :  whence  restless  ardent 
^irits — the  &«-water  of  the  laTwei — may  be  expected  to  flow- 
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But  ia  there  no  method  in  the  madoess — no  Common-sense 
amid  all  thia  craiinese  ?  Our  wise  ones  are  already  reasoning 
from  effect  to  cause,  with  regard  to  the  astounding  erents  abroad : 
—already  tracing  sequences,  and  establishing  "  a  keeping " 
among  occurrences,  which  seem  to  the  casoal  view,  egregiously 
incoherent.  Zadkiel  has  put  on  his  Cap  of  Prophecy — and  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Scilly  bewailed,  in  "the  House,"  the 
approaching  end  of  the  World — as  mathematically  to  be  demon- 
strated from  the  newest  French  Revolution.  You  know.  Sir,  that 
I  am  neither  wise  ;  nor  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  nor  prophetic. 
I  can  neither  lay  out  the  Past  in  Parallelograms  (after  Robert 
Owen's  fashion),  nor  apportion  the  Future  to  suit  my  own  humour 
(as  the  Eseter  Hnll  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse  do).  But, 
being  used  to  "  buy  and  sell," — to  rummage  among  pattern-cards, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  probablo  run  of  new  fashions, — I 
Tenture  to  send  you  a  Note  or  two  on  the  Foreign  Markets,  with 
an  eye  (m  part)  to  home  operations, — which  I  don't  think,  onght 
utterly  to  be  despised  :  whatever  be  the  humour  or  means  of  the 
Trafficker. 

Truly  the  last  has  been  a  month  of  odd  progresses,  comical 
np-tumings  and  complete  down-tumblings.  Talking  of  "keeping," 
— when  the  year  came  in,  all  Womankind  was  embittered  by 
accounts  of  the  magnificence  of  the  House  of  Dollollolla,  in  the 
artistic  capital  of  Bavaria.  No  /retcoei  were  there,  from  the 
Nibelungen  Lied  or  Holy  Writ! — no  apotheosis  of  Dancing 
designed  by  Kaulbach  or  Cornelius,  wherewith  our  vulgar  English 
schools  of  Art  were  to  be  twitted  ! — but  gorgeous  velvet,  and  fine 
lace,  and  rich  gold,  and  pretty  silver  :  and  very  thick  carpets  and 
trebly  soft  cushions.  What  was  comparable  to  the  House  of 
Dollallolla  ?  It  slapped  German  virtue  in  the  face  !  It  touched 
English  female  eitravagance  in  its  point  of  glory — the  Purse, 
"  There  was  the  creature,"— as  my  Mrs.  Bell  said — "perched  up 
in  her  pride  for  life  !  The  Queen  had  asked  her  to  tea  :  and  after 
that,  what  right  had  any  meaner  person  to  criticise  or  sit  in  judg- 
ment ?  Such  an  example  !  such  an  encouragement !  But  it  was 
truly  like  those  Germans  !  "  Then,  was  no  moment  for  pmnting 
out,  that  our  English  Princes  had  not  always  been  iunocent  of 
favourites:  and  that  when  a  Marchioness  consents  to  take  the 
reign  of  A  Pavilion,  she  is,  of  the  two,  a  greater  discouragement 
to  female  Propriety,  than  when  a  Free-trader  dashes  from  a 
strolling  player  8  booth.  Into  the  garret  of  a  journalist,  and  thence 
(takbg  a  score  of  gambling  houses  in  the  way)  lays  siege  to  the 
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cabinet  of  a  silly  old  King,  who  has  lieen  taught  hy  the  Sages 
iind  Poets  of  his  country,  the  true  {esthetic  relish  for  "  Hint 
Nalur."  But,  on  these  questions.  Women  won't  reason.  She 
who  winneth  the  race  'twiit  CtUtt/Sark  aod  Cutty-Sark  must 
prepare  for  the  worst  possible  construction.  Little  need  Dollal- 
loUa  hare  minded  any  displeasure ;  could  she  only  hare  kept 
herself  quiet.  But  the  notion  of  the  Public  fandango  seems 
nerer  to  have  been  tamed  out  of  her.  Unlike  the  Irishwoman 
who  "  neither  loTed  grandeur  nor  goodness — but  only  pace  and 
dncenoy," — the  Countess  of  Landsfeldt  was  constant  to  tight- 
r(^  and  slack-wire.  Dance  she  must  and  dance  she  would :  not 
"  tumble,"  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  for  King  Solomon  alone, 
but  for  Uinbters  and  Students  and  Newspaper  folks — aye,  and 
snap  her  castanets  in  the  sinister  faces  of  the  Jesuits  ! — perfectly 
sure — "  the  confident  thing !  " — that  no  moth  would  eat  her 
velvets,  nor  high  wind  tear  her  laces  ; — and  knowing  by  hard 
eipeiience  of  trade,  that  gold  lu  the  pocket  won't  tarnish.  0 
most  random  and  short-sighted  of  Dollallollas  :  to  entertain  such 
notions  of  reconciling  Free-trade  and  Monopoly  ! 

"  A  UtUe  nm,  a  little  ntin," 
(and  a  little  mud  of  the  Munich  kenuels,  too,  so  the  journals  tell 
us  I)  and  the  gates  of  Dollallolla's  House  opened, — and  out  was 
she  driven,  to  witch  what  other  world,  the  Saint  of  Dancers 
kuoweth  best.  And  the  barbarous  people  rushed  in,  to  ravage, 
and  destroy  and  demolish  the  treasures,  the  desoripUon  of  which 
had  made  so  many  a  good  woman's  mouth  water, — and  the  King 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  added  another  sonnet  (such  aa  it  is)  to  Hia 
centenary  ;  and  with  a  general  hiss  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the 
Masque  or  Farce,  which,  peradventure,  wilt  be  resumed  somewhere 
about  All  Fool's  Day, — For  even  Lord  George  himself,  will  hardly 
now  assert,  that  the  existence  of  any  theatre  whatsoever,  or  that 
the  sovereignty  or  abdication  of  any  puppet, — is  ttable, 

But  if  this  deposition  of  a  Queen  Bobtail  in  Bavaria  be  admired 
at,  as  a  useful  and  comical  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  great- 
ness,— what  are  plain  people  to  make  of  French  Fashions  for 
March  !  Tag  and  Bag  gone  out ! — clean  swept  away, — before 
Europe  could  cry  "  0!'  — and  hardly  affording  our  hospitable 
Queen  time  to  reciprocate  past  civilities,  by  fitting  out  her  bathing 
machine  to  biing  the  draggled  King  safe  a^ore !  Why,  the  other 
day,  when  my  Boy  and  I  were  in  Paris,  it  appeared  too  evident 
that  nobody  believed  much  in  anybody,— I  mean,  among  what  we 
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eall  the  prinleged  classes.  Heads  giTea  to  palsy  wet«  ehaUng  as 
usaai, — Cro^en — arac^never  still  fr<»a  Retime  of  "  the  Frogs" 
flf  Arisb^hanea  to  the  more  moden  gntiemiks  whose  song  is  <»t 
short  by  the  cooks  of  Gaul — were  as  usual  keeping  up  tbetr 
diemsl  ditty  about  "  Dancittg  ok  tke  tmfaee  of  «  Voleaw," — 
Beformers  were  raveaiDg  for  th«r  bviquet, — ^the  chink  of  money 
was  to  he  heard  inB^MritiDgiy  on  the  badE-staire  of  nost  pubtto 
(^oea, — and  on  the  beet  of  antbraitiee,  the  CStisen  King  had 
eipressod  his  determination  of  "  driving  his  fiaere "  jnst  as 
pleased  bim, — let  his  "  Cousin  of  England  "  t^e  Spanish 
matches  and  Swiss  intriguings  ever  so  much  amies  !  He  bad 
eren  made  up  a  party  to  see  the  Prohibition.  Not  D^laJkUa 
■hereelf  was  surer  of  Empire  and  a  Mausoleum  at  a  grat«ftd 
People's  cost !  There  is  ewnething  suUime  in  the  absnrditj  of 
such  security.  The  num  who  for  ei^tera  years,  had  been 
dogged  by  Assassination — bo  that  for  a  time  (<i)OB^  Runoor 
siuth)  no  one  knew  in  which  precise  chunber  of  the  Palace  he 
was  to  pass  the  night — was  now  so  riehly  curtained  with  forti- 
fications,— so  lulled  by  the  murmnr  <rf  his  myriad  troo^  bo 
strong  in  the  conaciouauess  of  the  money  garnered  up  for  family 
use — that  he  could  bid  his  soul  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  !  and 
talk  of  one  Mining  Riot  more  or  less  with  as  glib  an  indifferenoe 
as  we  talk  of  one  otbM'  Pimch  or  Dreadfnl-Acddent-Uaker, 
who  sqneaks,  or  drawls  past  our  windows,  until  silenced  by  tbe 
Police! — The  brute,  besotted  stillness  of  some  Pagan  Idol, 
without  human  motion  in  its  limbs,  or  speculation  in  its  eyes — 
amid  things  of  life,  has  always  impreeeei  me  with  a  otrtna  awe ; 
and  with  fe^ings  ^in  to  this,  do  I  regard  the  recent  pointion  of 
tiiat  huge  mast  of  Self-Cheatery  and  Delusion — onee  a  shrewd, 
wiergetic  man~4be  fait  whereof  we  have  just  heard. — The  trans- 
action ia  mighty  enough  to  make  the  wonder  «f  ages, — yet  tattU 
enough  to  be  t^d  is  a  nursery  rhyme- 


NcTOr  was  stroke  so  loud : — uerec  fall  so  mean  ! 

One  or  two  acaesaory  touches  of  comedy  are  net  to  be  lost  eight 
of  as  beigbtening  the  deep  and  serious  meening  of  the  event,  and 
poloting  its  moral  by  the  force  of  fine  coalrast.  The  SevoB 
Undertaker's  Men  in  Hack,  who  paraded  the  Faidievrg,  trying  to 
proclaim  the  Dukfl  of  Bordeaux,  and  who  finding  their  pleasftirt 
l^tle  proclamation  rain,  went  forthwith  and  inaeribed  tiioneelTeft. 
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"  as  It«|AiblicftQ> " — vhai  an  ead  wae  there  of  "  tliat  tuoe- 
faononriDg  Loyalty,"  iht  pnuBee  itf  which  Yo&ng  Eng^yikd  hu 
hrnmed  with  bo  much  good  eyinpathy  and  bad  i^yme  I — Then, 
who  cenld  help  smiling  at  the  departure  of  Prinee  Louis  Napolaan 
with  hia  two  Carpet  Bags,  for  the  soene  of  Ewrthqunke  ? — (My 
Lame  Boy  persists  that  in  one,  there  moat  hare  been  a  stuiSed 
Bagte  wludi  will  irxiel  fiat  /)— And  who  ooiild  avoid  langliii>g  at 
his  speedy  return — ^with  the  thanks  of  the  Bepublii:  for  his 
tendered  swriees ;  and  its  polite  assuraoeea  that  it  was  best 
served  by  hie  keeping  at  a  diatanee  ?  Nap^aan's  name  no  longer 
a  ^ell  which  can  raise  half  an  hour's  ory  an  oae-of  diose  stoimy 

days  in  Franoe  when  a  gon^nioeBt  is  to  let !  I have  we — 

who  ^e  not  old  men — lived  to  see  last  Bceaes  like  llieae  ?  Verily 
much  that  baa  been  used  to  call  itself  Grewtoess,  must  hdd  its 
state  now  a  daye  on  Eielda  of  Ck>th-irf-Frieze,  whereas  the 
Field  of  Cloth-of-GicM  iras  of  lirfe  hardly  eaperh  eoough  for  Its 
parade  ! — Dollalltdla  is  forced  to  retam  to  W  horse^ips  and 
pistols;  faer  cigaretlsB  and  short  petticoats  ;—£i!iM^  6'ing,  may  go 
or  stay,  wherever  he  likee, — the  new  Napoleon,  is  invited  back  to 
London,  (not  to  call  it  "being  sent  packing  ")  ere  bisseorrtary 
has  had  time  to  take  the  Flat  Eagle  out  of  the  Carpet  Bag  ! — 
Conclusions  how  emshing  in  their  impoteBoe  ! 

Sat,  ta  the  Engtish,  the  "  wbereabeuts "  of  the  deposed 
Personages  is  a  matter  of  same  iattmBt.  The  ladies  first. 
We  tiaak.  tfaat  DollalloUa  is  too  wise  to  ocbh  out  way.  Mr.  Lom- 
ley,  we  are  sure,  will  bardly  engage  her  again,  seeing  that  "  the 
stalls ' '  sentenced  her  gambades  as  having  ' '  a  kick  too  much ' '  of 
the  Quadrant  in  them — neither  will  Mr.  Delafield  : — still  less 
Madame  Vestrts :  least  of  aJl  Uadane  Celeste :  supposing  that 
Doll^loUa  was  wiUing  to  dance  "at  the  Mnors"  aftw  having 
figured  on  Royal  boards.  And  it  is  the  fixed  idea  of  Uiss  Weak 
that  The  Pope  has  sent  for  her  ;  and,  that,  ere  May-day  eemee, 
she  will  be  heard  of  as  triumphing  in  the  Vatiuui ! — Ladies  that 
walk  about  with  Caps  of  Libraty  on  poles,  are  in  great  present 
request  in  Italy — and  after  having  cajoled  a  Crown,  it  wimid  be 
fan  to  humbug  a  TiN«  ! — So  to  Botne  let  DolUlloUa  post,  an  she 
will,  aad  try  her  luck  there ;  unless,  Ae  has  dreams  of  turnings 
the  Grand  Toit  round  her  finger.  Bat  DollalloUa's  brother  in 
ignominious  ejeetment, — be  looks  to  England — it  hwe — fondly 
recollecting  old  times,  no  doubt.  Here,  too,  are  bis  sons  and  his 
daughters :  and  his  grandchildren :  into  whose  recollection  this 
Revolution  may  possibly  be  printed,  as  a  time  of  pleasurable 
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eicitement:  of  no  lessona,  and  no  dresaing  np,  and  no  good 
behariovr :  and  of  seeing  manj  queer  people :  and  lastly,  of  going 
to  stay  with  the  little  Follcs  of  kind  Queen  Victoria,  aod  having 
the  run  of  their  perfidious  English  playthings  ! — For  to  children, 
discomfort  hecotnea  a  pleasure,  so  it  only  brings  along  vith  it 
novelty. — There  is  another  of  the  fugitives,  too,  by  whom  the 
arrival  at  Newhaven  may  come  to  be  agreeably  remembered, 
when  a  Revolution  or  two  more  have  passed : — I  mean,  the 
"weary"  Queen  of  the  French.  One  can  fancy  that  to  her, 
Mrs.  Smith's  ino,  must  be  better  than  "  the  chamber  of  dais"  at 
NeuiUy ;  and  Claremont  an  Elyuum  in  its  absence  of  Infernal 
Machines.  A  Man  may  get  inured  to  the  idea  of  b^g  shot  at — 
more  especially  if  he  harbour  the  superstitions  apparently  enter- 
tained by  our  inmate — that  he  bears  a  charmed  life  : — hut  the 
plight  of  that  man's  wife  is  less  enviable  :  a  state  of  terrors  to 
which  no  Jesuit  manna  can  serve  as  an  anodyne,  nor  agidnst 
which,  the  largest  consciousness  of  private  virtue  can  provide 
a  bulwark.  Now,  therefore,  may  an  innocent  and  timid  Lady, 
at  last  rise  up  quietly,  and  take  rest  unharmed  by  spectres,  after 
eighteen  years  of  grief  and  fever,  and  nightmare  I 

As  to  ^e  deposed  Citizen  King  himself:  there  is  more  to  be 
said,  touching  Am  reception  and  sojourn  within  our  borders.  Hod 
Rhadamanihus  been  harbour-master  at  the  landing  place,  Louis 
Philippe  might  have  been  greeted,  as  he  stepped  on  shore,  with 
those  two  particularly  comfortable  lines  from  the  Moorish  Bafl^d, 


But  Rigorous  Justice,  albeit  he  sits  in  John  Sull'a  gate,  is  too 
apt  to  take  its  block  cap  off  when  a  Royalty  goes  by.— -Justice 
will  cry  [and  Justice's  Wife  still  louder)  "  To  the  ducking  stool 
with  DoUolloUa  !  "  as  loud  as  Rigorous  Virtue  could  desire  :  yet 
the  next  instant  both  go  bowing,  and  becking,  and  simpering  up 
to  a  King  Crack  in  distress,  just  as  if  the  distress  had  not  been 
caused  by  King  Crack's  ovrn  craft,  cupidity,  and  falsdiood.  Oh  I 
let  us  look  sharp  after  Pity,  Condolence,  and  Benevolence,  when 
Sycophancy  can  take  a  share  in  their  proceedings  i — so  long  as 
there  are  silly  Fools  of  Quality,  who  fancy  it  is  aristocratic  and 
constitutional  to  jtiub  the  People,  by  sootliing  their  Oppressor, — 
so  long  as  we  have  thrifty  Amphitryons,  to  whom  a  wandering 
Sovereign  is  even  more  acceptable,  by  way  of  Lion,  than  a  Lind 
were  she  willing  to  come  and  warble  for  love — or  than  the  last 
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new  Uurderer,  could  he  be  hung  up  in  his  Cage,  behind  "  the 
breakfast  tents,"  for  good  eompanj  to  tremble  at !  To  me,  this 
ewarmliig — this  driving  to  and  fro — this  leaving  of  cards  from  A 
to  Z — at  Embassies  and  Hotels,  and  other  shelters  for  the  mis- 
conducted, does  not  show  the  generous  ude  of  Eritjsh  nature !  An 
unmt^ested  and  secure  retreat  is  reception  enough,  for  one  whom 
aU  agree  to  consider  aa  a  defaulter  on  syHtem  : — and  let  this  bo 
kindly  but  silently  ministered.  But,  let  us  have  no  rushing  about 
nith  presents  and  plum'Cakes,  for  one  drumiucd  out  in  double 
quick  time — by  way  of  recompenae  of  malpractices,  merely  because 
he  asked  our  Uoons  to  dine — or  becouse  he  is  now  in  condition  to 
play  the  part  of  a  star  of  first  magnitude — at  an  Ealing  breakfast, 
or  a  Boehamptou  (not  RepubUcan)  Archery  FSte.  I  hear  "  the 
inconceivable  fickleness  and  meanness"  of  Louis  Fhihppe'a  fol- 
lowers, sharply  commented  upon, — as  if  having  been  taught  by 
him  how  to  sell  their  souIb,  they  are  not  now  following  his  pre- 
cepts by  tendering  them  wholesale  to  the  ProTision(al)  Government 
of  France  I  But,  let  us  take  our  own  tale  home.  Because  Everard 
lie  Qrand's  visit  to  Holyrood  under  Charles  X.  was  a  topic  which 
lasted  himself  and  "  womenkind  "  as  long  as  the  never-forgotten 
Boyal  breakfast  at  Tillietudlem — must  nothing  serve  that  strnnge 
and  demented  woman  his  sister,  but  she  must  absolutely,  the 
other  day,  come  up  to  town,  with  railway  haste — on  the  strength 
of  some  hazy  tradition  of  "  her  ancestors  having  a  right  to  wait 
on  Kings  of  Franco," — and  her  own  resolution,  "  not  to  bo  behind 
band  in  duty  because  her  Sovereign  had  fallen  into  misfortune  ?  " 
I  am  told  that  she  woiild  absolutely  have  got  up  an  address  among 
the  old  Ladies  of  our  How,  but  that  some  one  said  in  her  hearing 
that  an  Address  was  low  and  popular — on  which  she  decided  upon 
going,  alone,  herself  to  Claremont  to  express  her  feelings  and 
sympathy. 

Ixiyalty  proposes,  in  these  days,  but  Liberalism  disposes  !  The 
stars  which  watch  over  the  popular  cause,  decreed  that  Paul  Bell 
and  Son  should  be  on  the  Platform  at  tbo  station,  when  the  long 
train  came  sighing,  slowly  up,  in  which  was  sitting  Miss  Le  Grand 
upright  and  genteel,  previous  to  putting  her  precious  scheme  into 
execution.  For  many  reasons  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me. 
I  am  one  of  her  trustees :  and  she  must  mind  what  I  say,  when 
it  comes  to  buying  in  or  selling  out.  Then  I  set  her  right  about 
her  facte,  and  am  too  apt  to  pull  down  her  screens — even  before 
company — without  giving  due  warning.  The  Lady — turned  all 
the  colours  of  the  Tncolor,  when  she  set  her  eyes  on  me — set  up 
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ft  famt  [^  of  a  Deatkt,  aud  <»w  or  two  odwr  pretenew  no  lew 
tnwBparent  and  ingemiMs.  ISo  none  of  tb«ae  K«uld  I  Utten : 
wbereupcoi,  seeing  that  tfacre  ms  bo  evoNca  to  be  magaigei, — I 
WAS  favoured  with  the  real  biuinou  which  brought  her  : — for  the 
tbonwudth  timo,  plied  with  oomplimentB  on  aaf  generoBitf,  and 
wmiraneas  (perfectly  eaperfiuoos  to  ooe  almdy  Mnwe  of  1^  faet) 
that  "  I  WBB  the  last  man  ia  Lanoadiire,  who  emild,  would,  or 
should,  trample  on  the  falleB."  Somethiag  was  added,  by  way  of 
givii^  tlte  Pilgrimage  a  poetical  turn  ;  but  my  lante  Boy  laughed, 
and  by  this  time,  I  was  ready  to  ^teak  to  the  point. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  [end  every  reader  of  JohmoD  will  acknow- 
ledge the  rebuking  force  of  a  "  Madatn,"  righUy  ^tplied,)  "  l^iat 
ill-plaoed  Pity  may  produce  resnlta  as  misduBTODB  aa  those  of  (q>eD 
Immorality,  Eistoiy,  uofoTtunaieiy,  affords  na  too  many  ex- 
amj^B.  To  be  swry  for  an  old  gentleman  '  burnt  out,'  is  one 
thing — to  be  sorry  fw  the  man,  wiio  Meure  ia  the  E^dmess  of 
Imuranee,  does  not  care  wbetber  ervry  one  die's  hooae  be  burnt, 
is  another. — Shall  we  eror  forget  the  year  30  ?" 

"  Six,"  vae  the  a&onted  answer,  "  I  caimot  guesa  to  what  you 
refer.     Eighteen  years  ago." 

"  As  to  our  ages.  Miss  Le  Grand,  w«  will  not  ttS^  to  than  ; 
the  fiubjeot  being  obviously  dispicfieing.  But  I  was  tUnkiug  of 
the  sarenet  Fersonages,  and  ^e  linaey-woolMy  Persoas,  who 
thought  they  were  making  thsuedreB  finer  in  proportion  as  they 
aped  sarBuet— how  they,  then,  wn«  afflicted  by  the  said  ^igfat 
<a  the  Wandering  Kings  whom  Fortuse  tbrew  on  '  Albion'e  hoo- 
pitable  shores,'  No  words  were,  then,  t^^trohneus  enot^h  for 
Louis  Philippe— no  wickedness  so  fatally  beyond  the  pale  oi  for- 
gireness  at  his.  He  was  sitting  in  the  rightful  Sovereign's  seal^— 
he  was  pandaring  to  the  vile  passioDB  of  Ae  people — he  was 
snatching  at  a  crown  which  neither  God  nor  Man  had  entitled 
him  to  wc«r.  There  was  toBtttieag  so  low-lived  in  his  whtde  pro- 
ceedings— and  Charles  the  Tenth  was  <neA  a  gentleman  ! — and  the 
Duchess  such  an  admirable  woman — a  martyr,  nothoog  tess.  And 
who  but  was  inflamed  by  ^e  loilliant  and  herrae  spirit  of  the 
vivacious  Duress  de  Bern  !— an  lately  the  life,  soul,  asd  sjien- 
dour  of  the  French  Court,  and  at  that  moment  of  sympathy 
doomed  to  wand^  forlorn  in  a  brewn  stuff  gown, — 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

ThoTongh  bush,  diorongli  briar ; 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  Utoioagh  fire  ! 


Coot^lc 
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And  to  hide  beltiad  the  backs  of  oreas  till  baked,  and  to  endare  all 
maimer  of  pmki  and  agoaiM  for  tlie  sake  of  the  goad  eauu  of 
*  Right  Divioe '  and  Loyalty  !  Why :  we  are  neither  of  us  oM, 
UisaLe  Grand!"  (this  I  threw  in  by  way  <rf  sweetener)  "jet  we 
recollect  alltius  :  and  how  Sir  Walter  Soott  ajinpadiised,  aod  T017 
heads  were  bowed  in  legilimaie  sorrow  :  and  the  Cariists  tried  to 
maiie  the  Usurper  ridiculeuH,  by  proving  his  Hkeoeas  to  a  Pear. 
And,  recollecting  this,  and  being  aware,  moreorer,  that  you  belong 
to  a  ooDgregatioB  that  lays  great  stresa  upon  a  direct  apportion- 
ment of  rewards  and  punishmenti— permit  me  to  ask  you,  on 
what  reasonable  grounds,  are  you  disposed  to  t^ider  to  these  fogi- 
tires  the  homage  of  your  Pitj  ?  If  you  were  just,  then  ;  !N^emesis 
is  just,  now;  and  you  hod  bettor  not  interfere  with  the  Lady — 
since  like  other  iadtes  she  is  apt  to  be  lovchy  when  meddled 
with." 

My  qtnetion  paeed  Hiss  Le  Grand.  To  have  represented  t« 
bo'd^  Monarehs  were,  aAer  ^,  like  other  hmnanb^gs,  sifflply 
and  BBTerely  retpomible  for  the  cimsequ^weB  of  crime,  craft,  ot 
onpidity,  would  tint  have  irritated  bw  ;  without  oonvincing.  But 
a  long  memory,  uaed  in  favour  of  consistency,  is — I  have  ^qiieat 
ooeaaiona  of  peromving — a  weapon  more  untoward  (kaxt  any  other 
y'Ou  can  bring  to  bear.  And  dio  higlily-connected  gentlewoman 
of  the  Row,  was  pricked  in  her  ooMaeuoe,  I  was  conviDced.  For 
in  1630,  Bho  had  talked  of  wearieg  moonung  for  The  Boartwns, 
and  bad  been  thrown  into  fever^ta  by  die  bta^  perfidy  exercised 
against  the  wandering  FitnoesB,  whose  shame  tbe  declared,  had 
been  expressly  oontrivvd  and  jHorlded  fw  by  the  usurping  Citizen 
King:  until  her  maiden  Tirtue  and  h^  loyalty  got  into  such 
atrange  confosioas,  that  some  one  was  obliged  to  punt  out  the 
indelicacy  of  her  euggestloas  only  in  tiiae.  Than  toy  Imp  of  a 
Boy  plied  her  with  tbe  assurance  that,  if  too  nni^  fuse  was  made 
0«r  these  dishonoured  exiioH,  we  should  haTe  half  Paris  across 
the  Channel  in  a  week — to  ravage  :  and  what  not.  So  betwixt 
bwghtM'  and  intimidation,  and  that  strange  coBviction  of  want  of 
iu^ortuice  which,  som^w  or  otknr,  seJECS  every  one  in  London 
ixata  time  to  time,— ^e  Aristocratic  Lady  of  the  Bow,  was  fun  to 
take  eatress  train  twodays  after  her  arrivtJ,  and  be  whirled  honw- 
.  wards  :.  with  the  miserable  pretext  that  die  bad  just  mn  up  to 
town  "to  see  the  fadiicmB  for  March." 

But  all  this  time,  some  impatient  libenJ  under  years  of  diseP0- 
tion  la  crying  "  Out  upon  the  old  Trifler  !  "  meaning  me — angryttt 
ine,  for  wasting  time,  ink,  and  pwsuauon,  on  matters  of  triSing 
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conaequence— for  being  run  away  with,  in  short,  hy  "  the  fugi- 
tires  "  of  March,  in  place  of  dirdJiDg  on  the  progresa  of  a  Living 
JPeople,  aa  Taslly  more  important  than  the  board  of  discrownei) 
DollalloUas  and  the  lodging  of  punished  Potentates.  For  this  I 
have  my  answer,  and,  I  think,  mj  good  reason  ready.  To  look 
towards  Prance  with  eilence,  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  our 
iatereat,  seems  to  me  all  that  the  best  of  ua  can  do, — aave,  per- 
chance, he  have  the  self-complacency  of  Lord  Besom,  and  fancy, 
that  in  three  days  he  can  aet  matters  to  rights  aa  easily  as  he 
ousted  the  family  of  Cuckoo,  who,  not  long  ago,  got  into  his  nest, 
under  pretext  it  was  their  own. 

"  What  ceremony  next  ?  "  is  to  be  looked  for — what  new 
fasbiona  may  "  come  up,"  tn  France,  or  for  Europe,  are  matters 
quite  beyond  the  ecope  of  ordinary  prophetic  po\Tera.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  we  all  recollect,  predicted  a  wondrous  future  for 
U.  de  Lamartiue:  and  the  Rock  of  Coshel  has  fallen,  which 
Elderly  Ladies  say,  means  an  Englit^  Revolution.  And  those 
must  know  the  French,  better  than  most  Frenchmen,  who  can 
gravely,  and  without  the  arrogance  of  quackery,  decide  aa  yet, 
down  which  channel  the  current  of  their  aocial  life  ahall  "rage 
and  swell;"  ere  it  subside  into  a  broad  and  deep  and  tranquil 
stream.  Promises  have  been  made  to  the  operatives  of  France, 
on  the  keeping  of  which,  or  otherwise,  much  will  depend.  Banners 
of  Peace  and  6ood-wi11  hare  been  hung  out — wluch  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  be  torn  to  tatters  by  a  gust  of  wind  or  two,  Let 
UH  forbear  from  comment  for  a  while  i  and  those  with  whom  the 
desire  for  Frophecying  is  strong, — will  do  what  ia  the  wisest  and 
the  kindeat,  to  wait ;  and  to  prophecy  after  the  fact — a  mode  of 
proceeding  full  of  comfort.  MeanwhUe,  though  we  are  unable  to 
prove  our  Prescience,  there  is  no  need  that  our  Wisdom  shall 
grow  rusty  for  want  of  occupation.  Kever  was  there  a  time  when 
integrity  and  caution  were  of  such  consequence:  in  speech  no  less 
than  in  action.  The  Swiss  guides  have  been  used  by  way  of 
adding  to  the  excitements  of  mountain  climbing,  to  desire  the 
Traveller  to  be  silent  at  certain  dangerous  points,  lest  an 
Avalanche  should  be  detached  hy  the  vibration  caused  by  his 
idle  talking.  Even  ao,  might  the  words  of  rash  or  dangerous 
persons,  at  the  present  period,  he  the  moans  of  dragging  down 
Ruin,  Confusion,  and  Dismay,  upon  Europe  for  half  a  century  to 
come.  The  same  reason  as  haa  here  made  me  protest  against 
bad  examples  being  set  by  the  Canonisation  of  DoUallolla,  or  the 
admission  of  the  Citizen  King  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  makes 
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me  aIbo  enforce  the  virtue  of  diEcretion.  Mockerjr— enthneiasiu 
— politjcat  econom; — or  diplomatic  coimsel — any  one  of  these 
awkwardly  adminiBtered,  might  do  irremediable  harm.  Mean.' 
while,  good  go  with  IJhertj  !  And  maj  those  abroad  and  at  home, 
who  love  it  the  most,  show  by  their  example  and  influence  that 
they  hare  not  eroked  it  too  soon,  nor  taken  its  name  in  Tain,  nor 
clad  it  in  an  attire  totally  unfit  for  work-days  !  And  let  DoUal- 
lollas  and  Citizen  Kings  be  allowed  undistnrhed  leisure,  in  which, 
as  the  Irish  have  it,  they  may  "  make  their  souls  "  aod  confess 
th«r  follies— -for  the  edification  of  generations  yet  uubom.  Thus 
employed,  it  is  not  too  late  for  even  them  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  usefulness  and  instinction  to  their  fellow-dancers  and  Sovereigns 
— not  to  speak  of  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery — aliat,  the  general 
Public. 

UanA  4, 1848.  

P.S.  MaTch21it. 

My  "Old  Woman"  (there's  no  disgrace  in  a  title,  worn  hy 
the  arbitress  of  Moliere's  mirth  ;  and,  in  later  days,  affixed  to  the 
Queen  of  Good  Manners,  Mrs.  Trollopc,  by  the  Americana)  Mrs. 
Bell — will  have  me  add,  a  few  lines  on  the  newest  fugitive  French 
Fashion  for  March — to  wit,  the  Marching  order,  imposed  on  every 
English  workman,  workwotuan,  and  workchild — coachman,  chair- 
woman and  handmaiden — hy  the  enfranchised  French  operatives. 
M.  Louis  Blanc,  she  insists,  cannot  wash  such  a  transaction  white  ; 
nor  Socialism  recognise  a  proceeding  so  utterly  insensate  and 
churlish.  And,  true  to  the  spirit  of  "reprisals,"  (which  I  once 
called  "  Politics  of  the  feminine  gender,") — she  would  have  such 
measures  met  by  others  corresponding  ta  scale.  It  is  not  enough 
that  Madlle.  Caroline  Monsieur  Auriol  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
JuUien,*  she  persists,  were  compelled  to  sing  "God  bovo  the 


fortnigfat  ago,  EngUgh  tiaTellers  on  the  lUieiuBh  rftilw&yi  were  soUced  by 
the  nens,  that  The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  added  one  more  to  the  list  of 
fo^liTefl ;  that  Lmidon  waa  in  flain«a ;  and  onr  Qneen  gone,  do  one  knew 
Miither— proidUy  la  Irdand  I  Ten  da^  ago,  the  return  snd  the  reign  of 
dte  Count  de  Faris  waa  cried  in  the  streela  of  London,  under  the  vei;  ears 
of  the  Ambaeaodan  !— And  everybody  had  three  weeks  since  his  own  pou- 
tive  infonnatioa  of  Vbv  reffgnntion  of  Frince  Hettemich  :  just  as  if  he  was 
aa  transpeient  a  person  aa  Mile.  Jenny  Ijnd,  and,  if  he  had  reeigned,  would 
let  everybody  know  it  When  he  waa  "awept  oat"  —  (a  tobUly  diatiuct 
matter)  we  heard  all  about  it,  bat  eDongfa. — ^d,  here,  wUlc  I  am  wriljng, 
cornea  a  cr;  from  Hunieh  that  Dollallolla  has  got  back  ni^n  :  and  another 
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Qoeen,"  (u  tiieir  bended  kneea,  tLe  night  "  the  resmcitatien  of 
the  pTeeariona  state  of  the  Dmina,"  mcationed  in  the  Bnnn  and 
Botler  papers,  commeneed  at  Drury  Lane,  hj  Hereral  spirited  acts 
of  Horaemanship — she  would  compel  every  Anatole  and  Palmyre 
among  them,  to  troop  hmne  "on  the  spot." — Sen  them  alone; 
but  d!so  every  one  of  the  hnir-dressera — the  shoe-makers — die 
miUinera — theeooks — "  Why  are  they,"  ciies  the  patriotic  iroman, 
"  to  take  the  bread  out  of  hcniest  English  months,  when  tbejwon't 
any  longer  give  their  nasty  briaehe  to  the  people  they  lured  a«Tosa 
the  Channel,  to  show  them  how  to  groom  a  horse  ;  aad  to  make  a 
a  railway-cutting?  "-— 'Tia  naalesa  to  remind  her,  that  thia  is' 
merely  ^e  doing  of  "The  People  in  a  passion,"  (long  ago  sa 
awfully  sketched  by  Titmarsh  in  tiie  frontispiece  to  his  book)  that, 
BO  far  from  the  Qovernment  countenancing  any  such  iDcirilities, 
it  is  pressing  every  stranger  to  spend  as  much  in  Fmnce,  "just 
as  if  nothing  had  fallen," — "  But,"  saith  the  angry  old  woman, 
"  who  governs  the  Qovernment,  then  ?  And  what  use  is  political 
freedom  to  those,  whose  first  practical  act,  is  one  of  such  sand- 
blind  bigotry  t — and  what  reliance  is  there  on  professions  of  peace 
made  bypersons  whose  very  first  position,"  (as  the  dancing  master 
III.  Hyacinths  has  it)  "  is  not  a  turning  out  of  Qallic  toes  merely 
— 'but  a  kicking  out  of  English  labour  and  capital?  '  " 

I  have  tried  every  means  of  pacifying  my  wife — but  in  vain. 
She  will  set  up,  on  the  occasion,  for  a  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  the 
second ;  prophecy  and  not  be  comforted.  Moreover  she  is  driven 
into  a  cul-de-sac  (I  must  take  care  that  she  does  not  insist  on  my 
expunging  the  French  word)  on  being  asked,  whether  she  would 
not  suffer  the  most,  by  having — ahem  ! — her  curls  aubjected  to 
the  heavy  hands  of  native  talent ;— and  her  feet  pinched  in  native 
shoes,  the  fashion  of  whoso  discomfort  has  never  changed  since 
the  days  of  the  old  Corn-Law  ! — "  And  who,"  I  further  inquire, 
"  can  you  trust  to  teach  our  two  little  girls,  comn^e  if  M.  and 
Ume.  Hyacinthe  are  diqiatched  home,  to  instmct  H.  Ledru  Rtdlin 
and  tke  Electors, — or  to  teach  M.  Lamartine  how  he  may  keep  his 
balance,  on  the  dizzy  thread,  from  whence  he  most  address  and 
aid  in  enchanting  into  order,  a  fervid  people,  whose  desires  hare 
beok  es^ggerftted  by  craft  *nA  eystematised  &tehoed,  till  they  be 
now  aometbing  of  the  wildest  ?  "  It  is  hard — I  own — to  distin- 
guish just  now,  betwixt  accident,  and  essential ;  between  inevitable 

017  (DoUfdolla's  own) — tbat  diey  have  Boalidied  ofT  her  coronet  and  given 
back  her  hoaee  and  garden  to  the  Crown  wain  ! — Therefore,  the  wnnDKUid 
gennflBxion  of  Honsieur  and  Madame  Julnen,  mai/ be  apocrvpbal.—P.  B. 
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eonBeqnenees  of  the  ptst ;  aod  immediate  fruite  of  tlie  preieiit. 
But  it  is  not  hard  that  when  a  people  have  "  giue  out  "  for 
Liberty — ^their  fint  illiberal  morems&t,  be  it  erer  to  small  and 
partial,  (if  too  gnat  to  be  eoBtrolled,)  should  be  irntched — and 
reeorded,  if  niA  criticiBed.  And  thus,  in  accordance  with  erery 
ptinci^  of  Private  Judgmoit,  Fre«  Trade,  and  Fair  Dealing, — 
to  aay  nothing  of  that  peace  at  home,  the  preeiomneM  of  wbidi 
was  BO  fearfuUf  tai^t  us  by  Mr.  Job  Candle  the  redoubtable — 
do  I  annex,  mj  Mrs.  Bell's  ranark  in  a  F.S. — impro?oked  ta 
answer  her  remark,  that  a  P.S.  pnnrfaiallj  contains,  the  pith  of 
a  letter. 


THE  TIRTtJE  OF  GOLD. 

E  of  onr  own  defects  is  (me  of  the  most  important 
steps  towards  improremeDt ;  and,  howeTor  humiliatiBg,  it  might 
reed,  as  a  nsoful  lessan  to  contrast  the  degradation  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  sometimes  charaoterises  esteemed  English  writers, 
not  with  the  great  Cwtinental  philosophers  of  the  daj,  but  with 
the  (to  us)  unapproachable  elevation  of  some  third-rate  French 
writers  of  a  century  back.  This  reflection  has  been  suggested  bj 
the  following  passage  in  "  Laiog's  Notes  of  a  Traveller  : — " 

"  It  twelfth]  »  a  proof,  a  token  ondemable,  of  grekt  btdastry,  grekt  energy 
gre»t  talent  in  hia  ^here,  great  social  activity  and  utility  in  tiie  poBsesKiF 
or  his  predecessor,  vho  acq^uired  it,  and  what  ought  to  bo  honoored  and 

esteemed,  if  not  the  visible  proof  of  these  sociaj  virtues  1 This 

eaaunoDi^moatimlinative  jadgmentof  aUmeo,  imder^T»ri«tieBof  gerveRi- 
UMit,  aecoidiDg  (fate  pre^minBiee  of  socikl  distinction  to  mere  wealdi, 
^vTW  that  thia  jodgment  is  ri^t,  tliM  it  is  founded  en  aane  natoml,  just, 
and  usefol  social  principle." 

This  paeaage  is  quoted,  with  apfsobation,  by  Dr.  Tai^han,  in 
his  "Age  (d  Great  Citiee  ;  "  and  as  it  ia  a  matter  of  importance  to 
point  oat  the  errws  of  wavlrawhieh  find  readors,  especially  when 
these  errors  strike  in  with  tbe  debasiiq;  and  demAralismg  tendencies 
of  the  age,  we  ahaU  venture  a  btkl  comment  upon  it. 

There  are  cases  in  which  to  oBseit  a  thing  which  is  tnw  without 
aUoding  to  other  truths  that  qualify  U,  ia  ahnoat  equivalent  to  the 
■eaertim  of  a  falsehood  ;  it  leavm  aa  impressitn  upoo  the  miad 
iaeompatible  with  iAm  omitted  portion  of  truth  ;  and  a  jut  in- 
ference ean  only  be  tledaeett  from  the  related  portions  of  tmth 
taken  m  eoBLbiBBtiati :  ef  this  the  passage  before  us  iaaa  example. 
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The  aBSeiiion  is,  that  iodustry,  energy,  and  talent,  as  a  geaetai 
rule,  are  raluable  qualities,  of  trhich  wealth  ie  the  indication  to 
the  extent  of  constituting  a  rule  bj  which  esteem  is  to  he  awarded ; 
as  a  necessary  coDseqaence  men  without  wealth,  allowing  for 
exceptions,  only  posseas  these  valuable  qoalldes  in  sueli  an  inferior 
degree  as  to  vitiate  tb^  title  to  esteem — an  inference,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  which  all  impartial  men  of  obaervatJon  and  ex- 
perience nill  disallow.  It  must  he  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  wealth  does  indicate  qualities  hearing  some  analogy  to  those 
enumerated  ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  constitutes  a  criterion  of 
the  possession  of  virtues,  or  of  the  desert  of  respect ;  since  the 
virtues  in  question  are  nearly  allied  to  neighbouring  vices,  and 
riches  are  quite  as  frequently  an  indication  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  Success,  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  large  fortunes,  is 
usually  dependant  upon  various  external  olrcumstances,  and  upou 
different  internal  qualities,  to  which  no  allusion  is  made  in  the 
above  passage.  Men  may  possess  all  tbe  social  virtues  enumerated, 
yet  fail  of  success  in  consequence  of  external  circumstances 
proving  unfavourable ;  and  however  it  may  flatter  the  pride  of 
superiority  in  the  rich  to  ascribe  their  success  to  their  own  merit, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  contemptuous  violation  of  truth,  pro- 
ceeding from  real  or  imaginary  motives  of  interest,  and  implies  an 
unjust  reflection  upon  men  of  moderate  means. 

Further,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  often  results,  in  good  part, 
from  qualities  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vice.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  writer  of  great  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
.  large  fortunes,  in  the  present  day,  are  seldom  acquired  by 
honourable  means.  But,  without  determining  the  precise  degree 
in  which  this  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  success  frequently  results 
from  over-reaching,  grinding  oppression  of  work-people,  and  a 
variety  of  fraudulent  arts  and  petty  meanness,  which,  it  is  noto- 
rious, in  different  degrees,  invariably  characterise  the  spirit  of 
trade.  It  is  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least,  to  make  a  statement, 
which,  if  read  by  men  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance,  would  leave 
on  impression  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  tbe  case,  namely,  that 
wealth  is  rarely  acquired  by  dishononrable  means. 

Supposing,  however,  the  men  who  accumulate  wealth  as  exempt 
as  possible  from  these  vices ;  assiduous,  unremitting,  ahsorbing 
devotion  to  business  and  the  pursuit  of  gain,  is  at  best  but  a 
questionable  kind  of  virtue  ;  or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy, 
it  is  a  virtue,  oi  the  reverae,  precisely  according  to  circumstances. 
In  men  who  can  hardly  obtiun  a  living  by  constant  labour,  such 
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derotion  to  it  is  meritorious  ;  neceuitj  makes  a  rirtuo  of  it ;  men 
who  are  readr  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  their  positioD 
in  life,  in  order  to  procure  an  honourable  subsistence,  are  entitled 
to  tbe  praise  of  rirtuous  men.  But  after  men  have  acquired  a 
moderate  competency ;  when  capable  of  obtaining,  with  little 
exertion,  a  comfortable  sufficiency,  we  say  that  excessive  dmdgeiy 
is  anything  hut  a  virtue.  There  is  an  important  sense  in  which 
it  is  true,  that  "  man  Uveth  not  by  bread  alone  ;  "  the  qualities 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  are  not  beat 
cultivated  by  that  unremitting  devotion  to  bodily  toil  which  pro- 
vides for  the  physical  man  ;  such  devotion  neceSHarily  excludes 
those  studies  and  pursuits  which  enlarge,  and  porify,  and  humanise 
the  nuDd  ;  and  we  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  such  an  absorbing 
attention  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  as  is  essential,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  narrow,  a 
vulgar,  and  a  morally  debased  mind. 

If  the  authw  of  the  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller  "  is  singularly  un- 
happy in  the  inferences  he  deduces  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
in  Uie  reasonings  by  which  he  attempts  to  support  his  positiiMi, 
he  eclipses  even  himself.  The  doctrine  for  which  he  engages 
to  be  responsible  is,  that  "  this  common,  almost  inHtinctire  judg- 
noent  of  all  men,  under  all  varieties  of  government,  according 
this  pre-eminence  of  social  distinction  to  mere  wealth,  proves 
that  this  judgment  is  right,  that  it  is  founded  on  some  natural, 
just,  and  useful  social  principle."  Viewed  in  a  logical  light, 
this  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  instances  of  the  turn  tequilw 
which  we  remember  to  hare  met  irith  among  men  prasess-  , 
ing  tfderahle  pretensions  to  sanity.  To  argue  from  the  existence 
of  a  thing  to  its  truth  and  rectitude,  is  one  of  those  glaring 
fallacies  we  imagined  confined  to  ignorant  and  bigoted  minds. 
It  must  he  allowed  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a  particular  mode  of  thinking  and  feeUng 
indicates  a  natural  propensity  ;  but  all  the  propensities  are  liable 
to  transgress  their  due  limits  vhen  exem^ri,  from  the  control  of 
reason,  in  consequence  of  whJch,  to  determine  the  degree  in  which 
a  particular  indulgence  of  any  propensity  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice, 
requires  a  sound  and  disciplined  judgment.  So  far  is  this  pro- 
pensi^  from  being  instinctive  and  universal,  that,  vrith  the 
progressive  development  of  mind,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
who  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  dishonest  adulation,  originating  in  an 
interested  attention  to  the  mun  chuoe,  as  the  grand  impedimoit 

iro.  ZL.^TOL.  m.  A  A 
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to  hnmaa  progress,  b^  strippbg  knowledge  and  virtue  of  their  jutt 
anpreiiiacy  in  the  eetimSition  of  maokiiid,  and  in  ever;  view,  as 
the  meanest  and  moat  pitiful  feature  of  the  hnman  character. 

Although  the  enormous  inequalities  in  the  distribotioir  of  the 
products  of  human  industry,  resulting  from  the  existing  laws  of 
property,  during  a  certain  stage  of  social  progress,  saay  be 
regarded  as  an  incidentid  evil,  conipensat«d  by  their  tendency  to 
provoke  emulation,  and  thus  to  develope  ftU  the  physical  and 
industrial  resources,  when  the  disparities  are  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leare  one  portion  of  society  in  possession  of  a  thousand 
times  more  than  the  individnal  can  consume,  while  another  portion 
is  daily  dying  of  starvation  ;  all  men  of  common  humanity  are 
beginning  to  allow  that  the  system  prodnctlve  of  such  resnlta  has 
exhausted  its  power  as  an  ^ent  of  progress  ;  and  that  the  extreme 
passion  for  physical  good  which  is  fostered  by  commerce,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  accumulation  of  immense  wealth, 
while  a  large  portion  of  society  is  in  a  state  of  deetitution,  is  a 
Tice  rather  than  a  Tirtue. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  formal  apology  to  Mr.  Laing 
and  the  public  for  the  extreme  mildness  (conMdering  the  nature  i^ 
the  offence)  of  our  strictures  upon  a  passage  which  we  earnestly 
wish  we  could  regard  in  the  light  of  a  lapmi  ttyli,  and  of  whiiji 
we  trust  the  author  will  yet  lire  to  repent ;  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
liiat,  for  the  future,  no  man  will  be  permitted  to  transgress  all  the 
limits  of  decency  by  pandering  to  the  worst  tendencies  of  the 
age,  without  drawing  upon  himself  a  castigation  in  some  degree 
corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  his  offrace. 


ADVANCE  WITHIN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

"Tbe  lasgnige  af  s  ruder  age  dFclarea  thnt  ererj  mui's  bouu  is  his  atlie  ; 
the  prognn  cif  truth  'vill  make  erery  h<nH  x  ahnoe.  .  .  .  Let  a  mui  mt, 
■  Mj  houK  it  hare  in  the  couDty  for  tiie  culture  of  the  coontj.' "  '  . 

EnEKSDN'a  Lectubid— i)oinetft<:  L^e. 

The  heavy  falling  rain-idrops  were  non-  so  drifted  by  the  keen 
north  wind,  into  one  broad  stream  of  rain,  that  Ruth's  warm 
cloak,  her  straw  bonnet,  her  little  basket,  the  old  man's  dt^e 
coat,  his  grey  locks,  all  except  tbe  primitive'Iooking  knapsack 
swung  at  his  back,  were  as  soaked,  by  ihc  time  they  hod  reached 
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tUi  more  open  pftrt  of  the  wide  country  road,  u  if  tbey  had  been 
dipped  in  tho  Drook  brawling  hou-Bely  on  a  stone's  throw  off. 
There  seemed  now  no  plaeo  of  ghelter'  near  ;  for  since  tho 
American  ^eacher  and  his  daughter  had  passed  the  last  cottage, 
they  had  travelled  on  for  more  than  a  mile  through  a  wide  strip  of 
forest  land  ;  and  now  the  broadened  road  lay,  as  far  as  wind  and 
run  would  let  them  eal«h  a  glimpse,  above  a  comparatively  open 
country  on  either  hand.  It  was  no  nse  to  return,  as  shelter  was 
probably  much  nearer  onward  than  at  the  rear  ;  and  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  preach  at  a  neighbouring  town  on  the  morrow's  Sab- 
bath, Andrew  Fletcher  tlue  preacher  kept  sturdily  on  a-foot,  only 
stopping  when  some  gust  of  wind  was  fiercer  than  another,  to 
shelter  Kuth  by  bending  over  her,  or  to  draw  her  Boddened  cloak 
together.  As  the  rain  comparatively  ceased,  and  clouds  of  flaky 
light  broke  through  the  dark  one,  stretched  across  Gie  sky,  they 
could  just  distinguish  that  the  country  to  the  right  was  a  sort  of 
park,  undulating,  and  screened  in  by  the  same  old  wintry  woods 
which  a  mile  before  had  been  a  forest  round  the  road  itself.  They 
now  felt  sure  some  oort  of  shelter  was  at  hand,  and  soon  a  wide 
old  wooden  park  gate  swung  back  to  the  pressure  of  Andrew's 
hand,  and  he  and  Buth  could  just  distinguish  before  tiiem  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  a  sort  of  grange  or  very  long 
bmlt  countiT  house.  When  reached,  it  was  more  a  euhstantial 
homestead  man  a  manuon,  with  a  rich  country  garden  round  it ; 
half  orchard,  half  quaintly  set  with  qu^ter  trees  and  bowers, 
and  dark  with  plots  of  loamy  soil  where,  in  summer,  rosea  and 
violets  bordered  long  rows  of  blooming  peas  and  soentod  beans. 
On  one  side  was  an  ample  dore-cot  and  still,  dork,  old  fi^  ponds, 
in  which,  from  year  to  year,  shoals  of  tench  and  carp  fattened, 
and  bred,  and  died ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  warm  thatched 
byres,  housing  so  many  sleek  kine  from  the  wintry  blast,  that 
their  scented  breath  hung  on  the  air,  and  fell  warm  upon  the 

Cser's  cheek.  Amidst  these  byres  were  huge  stacks  of  many 
vests'  com,  great  piles  of  faggot  wood,  and,  in  the  midst,  an 
old  moaued  oaken  cider  prees,  that,  for  a  century  or  two  of  autumns, 
bad  crushed  the  golden  ap^  vintage.  A  brood  terrace  lay  in 
front  of  this  old  grange,  on  which  looked  deep-set  oriel  windows, 
many-cdoured  paned,  and  clad  in  sombre  ivy  ;  but  only  through 
one  of  which  a  fire  light  stole,  and  this  revetted  so  congenial  and 
pleasant  a  sight  that  the  American  preacher  and  his  daughter 
stopped  involuntarily  on  the  terrace,  to  look  within.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  book-room  ;   hundreds  of  folios  wero  gathered  in 
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quaiut  carved  presses,  whilst  many  others  were  strewn  about  the 
highly-polished  floor  and  oriel  seat,  A  roaring  fire  of  wood  burnt 
upon  the  wide  atone  hearth,  whilst  heaide  it  at  a  library  table, 
more  modem  than  the  carved  presses  round,  sat  a  man  of  abont 
five-and-thirty  years  of  age.  This  was  the  English  Saxon, 
Richard  By — a  spiritual  teacher  through  books  and  by  words, 
whose  thoughts  this  old  man  looking  on  had  marvellously  gloried 
in  many  a  Bummer's  noon  and  twilight  fall,  beside  his  little  Indian 
stream  in  the  for  off  Canadian  forests  of  the  nest.  Yet,  being  a 
stranger,  he  knew  not  that  this  was  the  man,  or  this  his  home  ; 
but  feeling  sure  from  the  visible  presence  before  him  of  the  soul's 
culture  by  the  ready  hand  and  hospitable  voice,  he  and  Ruth  turned 
less  reluctantly  away  from  this  old  oriel,  inclosing  so  sweet  a 
picture.  Like  those  of  most  old  country  houses,  the  heavy  oaken 
door  had  neither  bell  nor  knocker,  as  if  for  sign  that  it  should 
ever  stand  open  to  welcome  the  wayfarer,  and  to  knock  with  the 
hand,  however  heavy,  was  but  to  add  funt  echoes  to  the  soughing 
wintry  wind,  as  It  howled  around  the  buttresses,  and  spent  itself 
amidst  the  gables,  A  stone's  throw  off,  however,  was  a  little  well- 
worn  postern  door.  This  led  them  into  a  paved  quadrangle,  set 
about  with  diamond-paned  windows  and  the  gables  of  far-up 
twisted  chimneys.  Many  of  these  hundred-paned  casements  were 
flickered  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  bright  wood  fires,  or  less  glaringly 
by  lantern  or  candle,  and  where  the  latter  streamed  out  their 
fainter  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  quadrangle,  larder  and  dairy, 
and  BtorO'room  and  far  down  cellars,  with  their  heavy  wooden  joists 
and  beams,  revealed  the  gathering  of  harvest  and  vintage,  autumn 
and  summer,  October  and  the  yellow  meads  of  May.  A  large  old 
lantern,  left  within  the  stone-floored  dairy,  showed  pans  of  luscious 
cream,  crisp  cord,  frothed  milk  yet  steaming  from  the  pail ;  and 
lumps  of  richest  butter,  some  yet  shapeless  from  the  chum,  and 
some  fashioned  with  a  die  of  vine-leaves  or  rose-buds,  lay  nestling 
in  the  curled  gracefulness  of  frosted  parsley.  In  the  larder,  large 
and  old,  stood  mighty  ham  and  chine,  baron  and  round  of  the 
high-stalled  steer,  huge  flaked  country  loaves,  and  more  delicate 
roll,  rich  piea  of  iruit  and  meat,  some  with  their  cross-barred  tops 
revealing  luscious  jellied  fruit,  hare  and  pheasant,  plover  and  duck  ; 
and  on  the  floor,  not  long  from  deep-sedged  pool  and  swifter 
stream,  lay  snouted  pike,  and  red-gilled  carp,  and  slimy  nnctuons 
eel.  Here  than  enough  to  feast  every  wayfarer,  and  yet  leave 
the  household  satisfied.  With  the  minute's  lingering  of  a  house- 
hold candle,  tlie  store-closet  shoived  a  wealtli  upon  the  cheese- 
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press;  not  Liliputian  Qoudas  from  the  salt  fern  of  Holland,  bnt 
respectable,  well-aged,  butter-eoojed  fellows  of  a  hundred  weight  or 
more  ;  andjareof  eonfected  fruit,  and  piles  of  apples,  the  ruddiest 
iwd  most  golden  of  the  autumn  boughs  ;  and  cakes  and  biscuits, 
and  preserves  and  pickles,  and  foreign  condiments  far-fetched 
bj  ship  and  wain,  and  grape  and  olive,  and  fig  and  date,  ripened 
hy  the  golden  sun  of  other  zones,  and  more  serene  and  lasting 
skies.  Far  down,  where  the  cook  turaed  the  tap  in  the  helliol 
tun  with  lusty  hand,  old  barrel  and  cask  stood  still  and  dusty  on 
the  mouldy  fungus-covered  rest,  like  a  parcel  of  old  Bacchanals 
grown  sluggish  and  fat  with  sleep,  but  could  be  up  and  doiog  if 
they  would,  and  meant  to  be  some  day  when  their  plethora  was 
tapped,  and  justice  done  them  beside  the  blazing  fire,  or  beneath 
the  mistletoe  hough.  Yes,  there  was  Sir  John,  hopped  and 
tunned  a  score  of  Octobers  gone,  and  cider  and  country  wine, 
whose  fruit-houghs  were  long  since  sere,  and  in  dark  crypts,  just 
peeping  with  enticing  bottle-neck,  lay  a  waste  of  southern  vintage, 
long  since  from  purple  staining  and  crushed  husk.  Enough, 
enough,  to  wet  the  pale-hued  iips  of  many  soulless  wayfarers,  and 
pour  the  healing  balm  into  the  spirit  of  the  lacking  and  Ubour- 
wom.  And  yet  the  riches  of  great  erer-giving  Nature  perished 
here ;  and  yet  will  perish  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  world,  tilt 
man  makes  active  this  eternal  law —  What  I  tue  by  daily  apparel, 
and  nvrture,  and  housing,  is  mine,  and  nothing  more.  The  over 
substance  is  ki»  who  lacks  it ;  and  tthilsl  there  is  one  lacking, 
Nature,  has  neither  waste  nor  prodigality  ! 

These  signs  of  closet  and  store-room,  dairy  and  cellar,  were 
hopeful  for  the  material  welcome,  and  thus  with  an  undoubting 
spirit  the  preacher  raised  the  ready  wooden  door-latch,  and  wild 
Ruth  entered  the  wide  stone  hall  or  kitchen,  the  ruddy  light  of 
which  gleamed  so  cheerily  into  the  quadrangle,  and  where  somo 
dozen  comely  farm  and  house  servauU  had  just  seated  themselves 
down  to  a  plentiful  and  substantial  supper  spread  steaming  on  a 
long  table  before  the  glowing  lire.  A  few  worda  sufficed  to  ask 
for  the  shelter  required,  and  Andrew  and  Ruth  sat  down  on  the 
oaken  settle,  whilst  the  servant  departed  to  ask  the  permission 
that  seemed  necessary.  Something  chilled  the  soul  of  ^is  noble 
man.  If  the  matter  were  mere  form,  why  let  it  exist  to  the 
liarming  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  t  In  his  own  Canadian 
log-house  every  wayfarer  was  welcome  ;  and  this  not  through 
satisfaction  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  kindly  eye,  the  grasping 
hand,  the  warm  heart  of  nature  in  the  touching  tones  of  the 
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Voice.  He  bad  ^ren  fhhe  alway  ;  ho  hoped  for  them  now  ;  but, 
Andrew  Fletcher,  recollect  this  is  not  thj  log  Canadiim  homestead, 
but  Bj-Ccte  m  the  heart  of  England's  Leicestershire,  where  pre- 
judico  of  barbarism  is  as  much  within,  as  its  ancestral  oaks  are 
grey! 

Till  the  mftster  gave  the  sign  the  servant  could  not  welcome. 
Richard  By  aa  yet  supposed  that  men  are  to  be  reformed  by 
WORDS  alone  ;  he  did  not  yet  understand  that  actios  mnst  stand 
forth  the  sovereign  redeemer  before  the  great  victories  of  Advance 
will  be  won  !  Perhaps,  in  extenuation,  it  may  be  said,  that  at 
the  moment  bis  servant  delivered  the  American  preacher's  mes- 
sage, he  was  rapidly  committing  to  paper  the  sublime  idea  that 
filled  his  soul,  and  therefore  might  misunderstand,  or  hear  with  that 
vague  indistinctness  that  catches  words  rather  than  meaaing,  for 
he  curtly  answered,  "  No,  certainly  not  j  no  strangers  can  be  ad- 
mitted !  "  The  servant  withdrew,  and  in  two  minutes  more  the 
preacher  bad  said  his  cheerful  "  good  night,"  and  the  quadrangle 
door  closing  to  his  hand,  he  and  Ruth  were  out  again  into  the  storm. 
The  storm  I  say,  for  though  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  frosty 
moon  begun  to  show  itself  t^ugh  the  thick  masses  of  clouds,  the 
wind  blew  with  violence,  soughing  and  roaring  in  the  tree-tops, 
and  coming,  from  the  far-off  forest  houghs,  rampant  and  beUowiag 
like  a  giant  as  it  was. 

Casting  down  his  pen  in  deep  abstraction,  Richard  for  smn* 
moments  trod  up  and  down  the  glowing  chamber,  his  tall  figure 
falling  on  the  floor  in  lengthened  shadow,  till  stopping  in  the  oriel 
he  looked  out  upon  the  night.  Upwards  and  downwards  he  gazed, 
even  yet  lost  in  thoogbt,  till  bis  eyes  following  the  length  of  the 
avenue,  he  saw  looking  backward,  from  beside  the  gate,  a  man  of 
tall  and  venerable  presence,  whose  white  locks  floating  in  the 
rough  night  wind  gave  him  the  look  of  a  patriarch  or  prophet. 
Beside  him  stood  a  young  woman  looking  backward  too  ;  when 
th^  had  filled  their  gaze,  tbey  passed  through  the  gate  and  were 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  road.  Now,  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
UDCOmmonness  of  the  wght,  for  neither  figures  bore  the  look  of 
mendicants,  the  words  "American  preacher"  came  at  once  to 
Richard's  remembrance,  he  hurriedly  rang  for  his  servant,  and 
before  the  repeated  message  could  be  well  finished,  he  had  throat 
on  his  bat  and  quitt«d  the  house.  He  strode  rapidly  up  the  avenue, 
but  not  knowing  which  way  Andrew  and  Ruth  had  taken,  whether 
the  right  or  left,  for  he  had  not  stopped  to  hear  the  name  of  the 
town  whither  they  were  going,  he  pursued  the  road  they  had 
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olreaiij  trareTged.  Not  orertftking  them  for  eome  half  mile,  he 
retraced  his  steps  and  paraueil  the  other  road.  It  brought  hint  in 
no  great  while  to  hia  woodman's  cottage,  placed  ayard  or  two  from 
the  rood  jiut  where  the  forest  dipped  again  into  the  park.  A  very 
bright  lij^t  ehoiie  through  the  window,  and  drawing  near,  he  be- 
held the  objects  of  his  search,  already  seated  b;  the  glowing  wood 
fire  in  changed  apparel,  their  own  drying  in  the  chimney  nook,  the 
voodman,  with  his  pipe,  chatting  merrily  to  them,  whilst  the  good 
wife  intently  haatened  tbe  aupper  of  eggs  and  bac<m,  the  great 
couabj  loaf,  with  cheese  and  butter  and  beer,  already  placed  on  the 
hospitable  table.  His  first  impulse  was  to  knock  and  enter,  but  a 
sense  of  shame  forbid  it,  for  here  the  untaught  man  he  might  call 
"  clodhopper  "  had  welcomed,  and  he  had  not ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  lus  life,  he  understood  that  w<»'dB  a^e  useless  without  some- 
what of  relatire  action.  What  was  his  wealth,  what  was  his  know' 
ledge,  what  was  his  power!  for  wl^t  use  were  his  gamers  laden, 
his  cellars  filled,  his  cupboards  oversowing  with  the  bounty  that 
every  clime  could  give,  or  trade-wind  bring,  unless  some  of  it  were 
made  useful  to  the  wortJiy  and  the  good  ?  He  retraced  his  solitary 
steps,  dejected  and  humiliated,  and  his  heardi  that  night  seemed 
BCHTOwfiil  iind  cheerless. 

Upon  again  questioning  his  servant,  he  learnt  the  name  of  the 
town  the  preacher  had  spoken  of,  and  on  the  following  morning 
iroceeded  thither  in  Jus  carriage  ;  Fletcher  and  his  daughter 
taving  gone  before,  at  an  early  hour,  in  the  woodman's  cart.  De- 
tained, however,  incidentally  upon  the  road,  Richard  did  not  cuter 
the  chapd  till  just  as  Andrew  Pletcher  began  his  extemporaneous 
and  remarkable  sermon  from  this  text:  "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertun  strangers  ;  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares."  Was,  or  was  not,  this  subject  directed  against  the 
inhospihdity  of  the  foregone  night  ?  It  was,  at  least,  to  the  con- 
science of  tme  hearer.  But  in  no  nurow,  no  theological,  no  per- 
sonal spirit  was  the  matter  viewed.  Large  and  true,  as  the  heart 
of  the  spacer,  were  ths  words  that  inculcating,  giving,  receiving, 
welcoming,  yet  denounced  the  selfish  principle,  that  the  door  most 
he  i^n  for  angels'  sake  ;  or  rather  that  the  hood  and  the  cloak, 
the  coat  and  the  hat,  mij^  conceal  poaiticm,  principles  or  talents, 
which  would  serve  tite  interest  of  the  giver.  Direct  interposition 
of  Gied  or  angd  was  looked  oa  at  once  as  the  agent  effecting  the 
«bangcs  <3f  physical  natnre,  or  of  social  life  ;  hence,  for  propitiation 
sake,  bread  was  ^ven,  and  shelter  found  ;  and  this  principle  we. 
trace  throughout  die  whole  theological  phase  of  the  world's  hisbvy. 
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whetlier  in  the  welcome  given  bj  Abraham  to  the  angel,  or  b;  tho 
Homeric  chief  to  bis  gueet ;  but  in  the  change  now  coming  on, 
when  reverence  will  be  given  to  the  great  laws  of  Nature  them- 
aelvea — to  goodness  for  its  own  safe— to  truth  for  its  subhme  sake 
— to  geniuH  for  its  divine  sake,  as  the  highest  and  the  best,  with- 
ont  reference  to  more  than  their  apiritnal  operation  on  ourselves, 
we  shall  grandly  welcome  with  a  heart  dear  to  Nature.  Farther, 
too,  as  our  own  culture  advances,  the  great  and  true  idea  that  all 
substance  belongs  to  the  nnitj  of  nature,  will  replace  the  selfish 
FORV,  that  what  man  can  grasp,  acquire,  misuse,  is  his  ;  whereas, 
the  truth  is,  when  true  culture  has  corae,  and  we  shall  innately 
reverence,  as  well  as  progress  from,  the  pregnant  morality  of  our 
educated  natmres,  we  shall,  onr  own  wants  satisfied,  judge  all 
material  substance  to  be  as  free  as  the  fruit  of  the  forest  bough,  is 
to  the  requiring  and  the  passer  by !  The  progress  of  social  demo- 
cracy will  lessen  the  personal  at  every  step,  merging  my,  mine, 
yowt,  ovrs,  into  pronoum  that  shall  express  the  whole.    *         * 

In  this  way  the  preacher  of  the  west  continned,  and  so  absorbed 
was  Richard  in  the  argument,  and  the  consequent  train  of  thought 
even  when  it  had  ended,  that  Andrew  had  left  the  pulpit  and  the 
cbapel  before  ho  was  aware.  He  had  come  to  the  town  with  the 
resolution,  not  merely  to  see  the  preacher,  but  to  acknowledge  the 
churlish  inhospitality  of  the  foregone  night ;  he  now  hastened  oat 
to  Mfil  this  resolution.  But  just  as  be  reached  the  chapel  gates, 
an  old-fashioned  country  chaise  drove  away,  in  which  he  had  just 
time  to  recognise  the  preacher's  thoughtful  face,  and  see  the 
gentlest  and  loveliest  female  one  his  gaze  had  ever  fallen  on.  It 
was  BO  pure,  so  natural,  so  sensible,  that  on  it  was  stamped  relation- 
shiptothegreatPuritanmothera.  •  «  « 

«  •  •  *  • 

Since  the  party  of  Indians  had  left  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
and  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  wilderness  that  surrounds 
the  most  outlying  settlements,  the  health  of  the  English  traveller 
.that  accompanied  ihem  had  rapidly  failed.  Through  the  most 
glorious  portion  of  the  brief  Canadian  summer,  and  the  heat  in- 
tenae,  it  had  not  dried  the  swamps  that  lay  imbedded  in  this 
wilderness,  but  served  to  make  more  dense  at  night-fall  the 
thick  mirage  that  hang  around  them  even  in  the  day.  At  length, 
quite  stricken  down  by  acute  ague  and  its  accompanying  fever, 
and  utterly  unable  to  proceed,  the  Indians  pitched  their  tents 
within  a  natural  and  elevated  clearing  of  t'jo  forest,  which,  fed  by 
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a  Birift  flotring  spriog,  carpeted  with  the  cloBest  turf,  and  with  the 
richest  uid  most  scented  flowers  of  the  prodigal  Canadian  stUDiuer, 
was  girdled  in  hj  pine,  and  hirch,  and  maple  tree,  wherein  the 
ceaseless  voice  of  Nature  made  her  own  sweet  music  thrangh  tlie 
little  throats  of  many  tiny  choristers.  Here,  teaderlj  and  dili- 
gently watched  by  these  poor  Indians,  for  he  had  been  kind  and 
generous,  the  traveller  lay  for  many  daja  dangeroasly  ill  upon  his 
scented  hed  of  birch  twigs  and  leaves.  The  crisis  of  the  fever 
proved  favourable,  however.  The  Indians  believing  that  their 
mystic  incantations  had  propitiated  the  Great  Spirit,  quit«  over- 
looked the  efficacy  of  the  simple  medicine  which,  made  from  a  sort 
of  bark,  the  squaws  had  simmered  in  their  gourd  upon  the  embers 
of  their  nightly  fires  and  administered.  The  terrible  languor  of 
I'ecovery  was  worse  than  fever  itself  to  the  traveller.  He  bad 
neitiicr  wish  nor  hope  for  life,  hut  believing  death  certain,  hegged 
to  be  carried  to  the  nearest  settlement.  Accordingly,  a  rude  htter 
was  made  ftvm  the  twigs  of  the  birch  tree,  and  in  this,  diverging 
■  from  their  route  some  four  days'  journey,  the  Indians  bore  the 
stranger.  Already  acquainted  with  the  township,  the  foremost 
one  gave  a  satisfactory  "  ngh,"  and  stayed  his  swift  step,  as  in 
the  glowing  sunset,  the  last  hill  top  disclosed  the  sweet  valley  of 
Fleteher-town.  A  sylvan-nooked  river  that  broadened  out  into 
a  lake,  pastoral  groups  of  line,  and  fragrant  meada,  homesteads, 
and  fields  of  com,  and  russet  orchards,  garden  and  trcllised  walks, 
made  up  a  garniture  of  nature,  that  even  the  poetic  Wyoming 
might  not  have  rivalled  in  its  beauty. 

"  La  bella  Patrie."  As  he  spoke  this  sententiooaly,  the 
Indian  led  the  way,  from  the  hill-top,  into  a  wooded  lane,  that 
winding  into  the  very  heart  of  the  little  township,  disclosed  first 
the  old  wooden  auberge  or  inn,  known  by  its  sign  of  Iia  bella  Patrie, 
which,  kept  by  an  old  French  Canadian,  was  supposed  by  its  name, 
and  the  extraordinary  skies  and  the  pmple  of  the  vineyard  on  itsi 
flaming  sign,  to  satirise  the  country  of  long  winters  and  deep 
snows.  Midway  in  the  lane  they  met  an  old  man  taking  his 
meditative  evening's  walk  towards  the  still  forest.  The  foremost 
IndiSn  gave  a  more  satisfactory  "ugh  "  than  even  the  previous 
one,  and  stopped  abruptly,  spoke,  pointed  to  the  titter,  and  un- 
covered it  to  let  the  old  man  look  within. 

"  More  is  wanting  here  than  lying  soft  or  eating  well,  '  said 
the  old  man.  "The  Great  Spirit  bids  us  welcome."  The  Indian 
did  not  interpret  the  full  meaning  ;  he  made  a  sign  that  tho 
stranger  had  money,  and  could  pay. 
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"  Yes,  for  bread,  for  wine,  but  not  for  loTing  wordi  that  drocqK 
ing  nftture  asks  for.  When  joa  welcome  the  gbranger  to  the 
wigwam  fire,  Chimuuiook,  you  give,  besides  the  gourd,  tuid 
bi&lo  rib,  something  from  the  heart." 

"  The  Great  Spirit  hids  a  welcome  be  in  the  h«id  and  Totce ! 
Lead  on." 

With  this  the  foremost  Indian  followed  the  old  man,  and, 
tiToidiog  the  few  dwellings  that  composed  the  little  township,  they 
fitrack  into  a  broad  paih  that  led  directlj  to  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque  honse  of  the  district,  and,  eleTated  amidst  rich  orchards 
and  fields,  looked  down  upon  the  whole  broad  Talle;.  It  was 
Terj  large,  substantially  built  of  wood,  with  broad  eaves  around 
it,  like  those  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  that,  with  lattice-work,  and  a 
profusion  of  climbing  plants,  formed  a  picturesque  verandah. 
But  as  hj  this  time  it  was  the  hoar  of  tiie  eveuiug  meal,  and 
rapidly  growing  dusk,  the  whole  household,  dweller,  sod  strangers 
were  gathered  together  in  the  chief  apartment,  to  enjoy  B  profuse 
and  well-cooked  supper,  spread  upon  the  long  table.  It  was  a  noble 
room,  looking  out  upon  the  broad  v^ej  ;  and,  though  plain  and 
substantial,  was  even  elegantly  decorated.  All,  traveller  and 
stranger,  learned  and  rude,  had  evidently  been  tpiritualh/ 
welcomed  ;  for  they  sat  to  break  bread  as  it  were  U<ir  own. 
They  waited  for  the  preacher's  retnrn.'as  it  seemed  ;  for  glowing 
eyes,  indicative  of  human  heiuts,  were  turned  at  the  sound  of  bia 
well-known  step.  But  the  litter,  home  in  by  the  Indians,  at 
once  rivetted  biDtb  interest  and  curiosity.  It  was  carried  into  & 
chamber,  that  opened  from  this  one  of  the  repast  ;  and  the 
insensible  man — for  his  illness  had  returned  daring  this  last  day's 
journey — was  gently  laid  on  an  old  widc-fasbioned  sofa,  and  soch 
restoratives  administered  as  were  considered  judicious.  It  was 
not  the  restorative — it  was  not  the  resting-place— it  was  not  the 
shelter ;  these  the  traveller's  money  could  have  begot  at  the 
cabaret.  La  helia  Patrie  ;  but  tt  was  humane,  loving  hearts,  that 
made  attention  sacrifice,  and  this  the  "shrine."  Slightly  recover- 
ing from  the  state  of  stupor,  the  stranger  seemed  to  sink  into 
tranquil  slmnber,  and  leaving  die  foremost  Indian  to  watch  bfeside 
the  guest,  the  old  man,  and  a  young  womaa  that  had  aswsted 
him  in  his  tender  care,  withdrew  to  die  next  ^artment,  leaving 
the  door  ajar,  to  share  the  evening  meal  sod  bid  all  welcome. 
The  room  in  which  the  stranger  lay  was  oomfortably  warmed  by  a 
wood  fire  (u  the  hearth,  that  sent  a  oheeiful  gleam  around  book- 
lined  walls,  on  to  a  small  organ,  and  some  i»w  costly  and  soieittific 
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inetrumentB.  Before  the  meal  was  over,  tho  stranger,  sufficiently 
recovered  to  recogoise  ike  Induui,  and  ia  tlie  low  voice  of  feeble- 
nesfl  to  make  inquiriea  as  to  tiie  almoet  enchanted  scene  around 
and  beyond,  after  the  gloom  and  monotony  of  the  dense  wilder- 
ness. Id  the  stemness  of  tihe  deep  winters,  when  too  much  on 
the  borders  of  civilisation  to  meet  with  the  buffalo  or  elk,  this 
Indian,  and  many  others  of  his  tribe,  had  often  fonnd  hwe  shelter 
and  ft)od ;  and  he  spoke  with  poetic  gratitude.  This  was  Fletcher- 
town  ;  the  old  man,  Andrew  Fletcher.  She  who  went  about  from 
g^iest  to  guest,  in  the  chamber  of  hospitality,  who,  small-eared, 
brown-haired,  light-footed,  seemed  the  good  angel  of  the  welcome 
feast,  was  Roth,  his  daughter.  The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but 
seemed  to  relapse  into  his  passive  slumber.  By  and  by  a  lunp 
was  brought  in.  The  old  man,  with  an  open  book,  came  and 
replaced  the  Indian  at  bis  wat«h  ;  and  Rnth,  with  some  steaming 
soup  in  B  small  basin,  lightly  stole  io,  to  serve  the  guest  if  he 
were  roused.  Both  were  glad  to  find  him  so  much  better,  and 
that  he' could  speak  ;  for  he  now,  with  the  old  man's  assistance, 
raised  himself  upon  the  couch,  and  took  the  hand  af  both. 

"  Do  you  remember,  three  Novembers  gone,  and  a  country- 
hottse  in  the  heart  of  England,  from  the  door  of  which  you  were 
thrust  in  the  winter's  storm  ?  "  Thus  spoke  the  stranger.  The 
preadier  and  his  daughtw  were  too  surprised  to  speak.  "  I  am 
the  owner  of  that  house,  and  the  cause  of  that  savage  inhospi- 
tality.  I  am  the  English  writer,  Richard  By,  who,  till  that  night, 
thought  words  were  sufficient  to  reform  the  world.  That  night, 
however,  taught  mo  much — your  sermon,  on  its  morrow,  more  ; 
and,  in  coming  incidentally  to  this  great  country,  I  had  a  vague 
hope  of  meeting  yoo,  and  acknowledging  my  barbarism,  though 
pretending  to  so  much  of  culture.  An  inscrutable  chain  of  causes 
fieems  now  to  teach  me  my  lesson  stiU  more  sublimely.  You 
receive  me  in  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  whilst  eveiy  patch 
of  sward  is  a  bed,  every  tree  a  bower.  You  take  me  in  though 
the  cabaret  is  so  near,  because  you  conceive  the  sick  require  a 
spiritual  welcome — a  welcome  of  more  than  hands  ;  you  take  me 
in,  unknowing  even  my  name.  I  was  told  your  vocation :  I  should 
have  hailed — I  should  have  respected  it.  I  thrust  you  forth,  and, 
yrtaae  still,  this  daughter,  into  the  winter's  Uast,  and  with  no 
shelter  near.  Food  stood  upon  my  servants'  table:  I  refused 
even  to  give  tiat." 

Only  deep  words  of  joy  fall  in  answer  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
man— only  more  gentle  care  from  the  hands  of  Ruth.     In  the  days 
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tliat  follow,  the  matliod  of  a  plain,  a  aimple,  a  noble  life,  is 
rerealed.  Hospitality,  learoing,  aimplicity,  a  somewhat  seTcre 
order,  a  touching  lore  of  nature,  hallows  the  house  ;  sod  before 
the  leaf  fall,  before  the  woods  are  red,  before  one  flake  of  snow 
has  fallen  on  the  hill  ttqis,  the  great  lesson  is  summed  up,  by  Ruth 
and  Richard  being  one. 

"  The  house  should  be  for  the  culture  of  the  coonty."  So  is 
now  By-Cote,  in  the  heart  of  Leicestershire.  Not  that  those 
within  welcome  indiscriniinately.  But,  when  choice  is  made, 
something  beyond  bread  is  given  ;  and  this  on  no  account  of  coat 
or  hat,  satin  or  cotton  gown.  It  stands  for  the  "culture  of  the 
county,"  for  its  pictures  gladden  the  eyes  of  many  wayfarers  ; 
it  stands  for  the  "good  of  the  comity,"  for  many  humble  students 
open  the  books  in  its  presaea  with  reverent  hands  ;  it  stands  for 
"the  beauty  of  the  county,"  for  its  terraces,  flower-borders,  and 
undulating  park,  are  free  to  all  hearts  that  love  the  privilege  of 
nature ;  it  stands  for  "  the  nourishment  of  the  county,"  for  its 
stacks,  its  byres  of  kino,  its  teeming  fish-pools  and  dove-cotes 
give  up,  give  forth,  and  benefit ;  and  it  stands  an  example  to  the 
whole  "soul  of  the  county,"  by  the  moral  heroism  of  the  lives 
within,  who,  in  despising  the  beggarly  moannesses  of  fashion 
and  custom,  make  themselves  dear  to  human  hearts,  and  lead  the 
way  to  some  reform  of  the  monstrous  iniquities  and  injustice  tikat 
canker  the  whole  heart  of  our  social  life. 

SttVBRPEK. 


MARRIAGE,  REAL  AND  NOMINAL. 

"  What  a  beautiful  woman  Mrs.  H.  is  !  There  is  something 
quite  noble-looking  in  those  cslm,  regular  features  of  hers  ;  and 
their  expression  is  «s  sweet  and  gentle  as  one  can  imagine  that  of 
Wordsworth's — 

'  Perfect  womui,  nobly  plannad.' " 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  H.'s  face  is  beautiful  in  form  and 
outiine,  and,  as  you  say,  sweet  and  gentle  in  its  expression  ;  but 
I  must  say  it  does  not  fulfil  my  ideal  (to  use  the  modern  phrase) 
of  the  spiritual  beauty  expressible  in  the  human-face.  Nereis 
none  of  that  ever-vaiying  eloquence  of  expression  which  is  the 
very  life  ami  divinity  in  the  eonntemnce  of  man  or  woman,  in  tho 
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sdU  Ufe  of  Mra.  H.'s  featuree.  There  U  neither  thought,  nor 
atrength,  nor  savour  in  her  ererlaBlingl;  Bweet  smile.  Beauty  she 
may  posBess ;  but  It  is  the  beatttj  of  marble,  animated  by  one 
f eeli  ng — amiabili  ty . " 

"  Well !  and  what  more  beautiful  feeling  could  apeak  from  her 
soul,  through  a  woman's  eyes,  than  that  you  have  assigned  to 
Mrs.  H.  ?  Moreover,  I  believe  the  perBonification  you  speak  of  is 
real  ;  and  I  account  it  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  H.  to  have  such 
a  wife  !  A  stronger  ond  mora  actively  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature  would  have  been  unsuitcd  to  his  miud  and  circumstances, 
and  might  have  diverted  his  attention  from  his  public  duties, 
excited  his  faculties  in  a  different  direction,  and  it  may  be,  have 
unwittingly  hindered  his  high  course  of  usefulness." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
strength  mast  oppote  strength.  I  believe,  rather,  that  where 
pi'operlv  suited,  the  strong  mind  assimilates  more  closely,  and  in 
a  far  higher  and  nobler  manner  with  another  strong,  though 
perhaps  different  nature,  than  is  possiblo  in  such  unions  as  that 
you  are  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of.  Such  a  marked  inequality  must 
involve  imperfect  unity,  and,  I  think,  shows  but  a  poor  apprecia- 
tion of  what  marriage  is  in  the  man  who  chooses  or  admires  it. 
What  would  you  think  of  an  eagle  wedded  to  a  dove  ?  White 
and  beautiful,  gentle  and  loveful  though  she  be,  softly  tliough  she 
down  the  eyrie,  and  neatly  though  she  arrange  it  for  his  reception, 
she  is  still  but  a  dove  ;  and  when  her  kingly  mate  returns  from 
his  flight  beyond  the  clouds,  and  folding  those  wings  that  have 
swept  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  borne  him  to  the  untrodden 
lands  near  the  rising  of  the  sun,  when  those  eyes  that  have 
essayed  their  ntmost  vision — ^power  to  pierce  the  veiy  source  of 
light — turn  to  the  shade  of  home  to  be  refreshed  and  revived, — 
when  there,  in  the  repose  hours  of  life,  he  would  again,  in  thon^t, 
unfold  those  wings,  and  review  the  vast  and  wondrous  regions 
they  have  traversed, — to  whom  must  he  depict  the  glory,  and 
beauty,  and  mystery  that  have  enriched  his  soul  ?  Surely  not  to 
tbo  gentle  dove  by  bis  side  ;  for,  grateful  though  be  feel  for  her 
warmth  and  love,  he  knows  too  well  tiiat  in  her  mind  is  neither 
scope  nor  power  to  reflect  bis  thoughts.  He  is  therefore  silent : 
to  the  deepest  tones  of  his  soul's  voice  he  feels  there  can  be  no 
response :  he  must  not  utter  them,  except,  perchance,  to  the  stars  ; 
wiA  whom  be  may  feel  kindred,  but  from  whom  he  cannot  recrive 
that  breath)  of  aympAthy  which  so  refreshes  and  nourishes  the 
soul.     Think  yon  the  kingly  bird'a  nature  eaa  be  fiilly  developed 
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under  such  circunutancea  ?  By  my  bdi^  in  mflrriage,  «  tiie 
bighest  fulBlment  of  our  being,  the  Btrengthener  of  our  str^^tib, 
the  ennobler  of  oar  powers,  the  elevstor  of  our  deuree,  the  iiiGpirer 
of  our  highest  impulses, — I  den^  the  perfection  of  such  unions. 
And  yet  how  frequently  thej  ta^e  place  ;  and  we  &Ld  them  not 
only  defended,  but  admired  aa  modeU. 

"  Such  admiration  ia  as  reasonable  as  the  rejoicing  of  the  blind 
man  that  he  had  never  been  troubled  vitb  eight!  Poor  dark 
one  !  he  coold  not  know  that  the  effort  of  naicn,  if  we  may  uae 
the  expression,  which  he  imagined  applicable  to  that  exo[uisite 
sense,  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  beauty  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
aky,  which  it  reveals.  Such  reward,  in  a  spiritoal  form,  the 
earnest  seeker  after  unity  in  union  may  find  ;  fw  sympathy  ia  t^e 
Bight-sense  of  the  Houl,  reflecting  on  the  inward  re^na  of  mutually 
loving  and  kindred  spirits  the  whole  nature  of  ea<A." 

"  Your  ideal  of  marriage  ie  a  noble  one,  and  I  dmbt  not,  tms  ; 
hut  how  seldom  ia  it  attained.  And,  after  aU,  what  are  more 
dear  than  love  and  gentleness.  How  beautiftd  it  is  to  see  the 
world^toiling  man  finding  the  solace  of  reciprocal  afiection,  even 
though  he  be  denied  intellectual  sympathy  in  his  wife  !  " 

"  Yes,  beautiful  as  are  the  few  treasured  Sowers  in  the  prisan 
of  the  captive,  whose  right  it  ia  to  see  and  enjoy  the  whole  beauty 
of  earth.  Love  and  gentlenees  are,  indeed,  beyond  priee  ;  but  in 
,my  ideal  of  the  qoe^i  eagle,  they  are  as  perfect  aa  in  the  do*e. 
Quickness  and  cleameBs  of  intellect,  vividnesa  of  imaginatkiD, 
warm  love  of  truth,  and  right  and  pure  earnestness  of  purpose, 
are  as  native  to  the  female  as  sympathy  uid  tenderness.  I  own  I 
am  somewhat  of  an  aristocrat  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  would 
not  mmgle  serf  with  knightly  blood.  But  1^  heraldic  blaaonry 
must  be  of  Heaven's  atamping  ;  the  Grulea,  and  &e  Azure,  and  t^e 
Or,  must  be  coloured  in  the  soul  I  Nodting  can  be  more  grievous 
to  contemplate  than  the  loss  and  anffering  from  iU^aaorted 
nniona.  When,  as  sometimea  happens,  the  W(»nan  is  eoperior  to 
her  husband,  the  case  ia  Btill  worse,  for  woman's  wb<deli£a  and  soul 
are  involved  in  marriage,  and  her  social  position  is  less  favourable 
to  finding  the  anbatitute  men  graierally  obtain  in  outward  resoureea. 

"  It  is  a  difficult  question  this  of  numage ;  jo«th  ia  ntfttt 
naturally  its  season,  every  unfolding  sentimcot  and  budding  hope, 
and  branching  desire,  bends  at  ^t  period  toward  the  Sun  of 
Love.  Marriage  without  Love  in  highest  ratthuaiaam,  ie  not 
worthy  the  name ;  but  the  firm  baaia  of  reason  ia  not  the  less 
needful.     And   bow   liable  is   youth   to   mistake — to  decide  oa 
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tmeertain  premuea — or,  more  CMreolIy  speaking,  to  act  unreaaon- 
kgly  '  True,  passion  lights  its  beautifid  flame,  and  pours  forth 
its  generonis  warmth  in  the  heart  of  youth  ;  but  the  fire  does  not 
dtere  die  !  In  the  pure  and  eai'nest  soul,  Love,  highest  and  moet 
intense,  lives  ever  ;  preserving  the  freshness  of  spring  through  the 
Aiaturer  seasons  of  lifo,  and  insures  to  him  who  guards  it  with 
vettal  care,  a  perpetual  joutb  of  the  heart.  '  Manhood  is  tho 
seaBonfor  marriage,'  says  the  philosopher  of  life  ;  a  certain  virilitj 
of  mind,  as  well  as  hodj,  is.necessarj  in  order  to  judge  and 
capacitate  for  so  important  a  relation.  It  is  from  our  ideal  of 
niiat  marriage  ought  to  be,  not  from  our  observation  of  the  unions, 
called  marriages,  around  us,  that  we  must  reason  and  decide  in 
the  question  before  us." 

"  Is  it  safe  to  argue  thus  on  imaginary  ideals  1  " 
"  I  think  it  is:  all  perfection,  in  this  world,  is  ideal ;  but  not  the 
less  to  be  aimed  at  on  that  account ;  else,  where  were  the  utist's 
aim,  the  believer's  faith,  the  philosopher's  calmness  ?  The 
aspiration  after  perfection  is  the  stwl  of  progress  ;  progress  is  the 
law  of  Being  ;  every  pure  .and  high  desire  of  the  soul  is  a  promise 
of  its  future  nature,  a  prophecy  of  its  eveHasting  development,  a 
linking  of  time  with  eternity  ! 

"  Our  estimate  of  the  worth  and  uses  of  marriage  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  appreciation  we  have  formed  of  the  meaning  (xf 
life,  and  on  the  understAnding  we  have  of  our  own  nature.  If  that 
estimate  bo  noble  and  true,  and  if  we  correctly  comprehend  eur- 
selves,  we  may  conceive  somewhat  of  the  responsibility  we  ought 
to  feel  to  act  in  the  light  of  highest  reason,  when  seeking  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  unspeakable  benefits  of  this  '  benlgnest  ordinance 
of  3od  to  man,'  as  Milton  nobly  designates  it.  Our  ideas  of 
marriage  are  generally  derived  from  the  circumstances  and. 
examples  around  us,  and  these  are  rarely  the  most  favourable  to  a 
ooirect  judgment.  In  designing  the  structure  of  life,  wo  must  ha 
guided  by  truth  and  nature,  rather  than  by  custom  and  e;(ample  ; 
thus  ooly  can  we  insure  beauty  and  hannony  in  the  building. 
Each  of  U3  is  the  architect  of  his  own  existence,  we  are  ^ven 
life  and  the  materials  to  make  it  great  and  real ;  if  we  neglect  to 
do  so  it  becomes  mean  and  tasteless. .  '  What  is  life,',  asks  the 
vise  Milton,  '  without  the  vigour  and  spiritual  exercise  of  life  ?  ' 
To  establish  tliis  vigour,  and  to  inspire  this  spirituality  is  marriage 
ehiefly  valuable,  and  only  when  it  thus  rouses  into  highest  .life  the 
full  maturity  of  existence  is  it  worthy  of  that  most  holy  office 
which  the  Creator  has  assi^ed  it,  of  perpetuating  Ilis  image  on  th« 
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Eftrtl).  This  bigheat  appointment  is  altme  Bufficioit  to  deoote  the 
inteuae  imporUnce  of  right  and  real  marriages  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  increased  wealth  of  mind  and  soul  that  would 
accrue  to  the  world  if  the  saaction  of  nature  and  truth  were  sought 
in  renewing  the  ranks  of  life-" 

"  '  Uarriage  ia  a  solemn  thing,  and  most  be  a  oommunton  of 
epiritiial  and  temporal  comforts,  a  coTenant  of  unfeigned  lore  oad 
peace,  whereof  hoth  the  general  and  particular  end  is  the  peace 
and  contentment  of  man's  mind: '  such  is  Milton's  definition,  and, 
taking  the  full  meaning  of  every  word,  a  just  one.  To  insure 
contentment  and  communion,  marriage  mnat  be  an  entire  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  a  perfect  love. 

."  And  jet,  I  doubt  whether,  even  with  these  elements,  mairiage 
can  produce  perfect  happiness." 

"  I  agree  with  jou  ;  imperfection  is  stumped  upon  our  present 
state  of  being  ;  our  vision  is  finite,  our  goodness  fragmentaiy,  our 
temper  inconsistent,  and  the  natural  result  is, — Imperfection  of 
life  ;  hut  we  can  ima^ne  perfection,  and  the  ideal  is  ever  a  pre- 
sage of  the  future,  given  us  to  be  an  incentive  to  endeavour.  I 
Lave  no  doubt  that  if  we  ute  life  to  our  utmost  ability,  and  is 
accordance  with  our  estimate  of  its  full  capacity,  we  shall  be 
rewarded  accordingly  ;  full  satisfaction  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
— it  is  hidden  from  us  in  the  far  ether  of  eternitj." 

"  Do  you  not  observe  that,  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state, 
marriage  affords  more  happiness  than  there  are  grounds  to  expect  ? 
The  laws  of  accommodation  and  acclimation  act  continually,  and 
produce  assimilation  and  a  measure  of  content,  where  the  natures 
seemed  most  unsuited  ?  " 

"  Yea,  but  observe,  that  in  order  to  effect  this  assimilation, 
the  minds  must  deteriorate  ;  the  law  of  acclimation,  like  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  of  a  beneficial  tendency,  hvt  when  its  use  degene- 
rates into  an  abuse,  it  is  no  longer  a  blessing :  when,  in  its  action 
on  the  mental  nature,  it  transforms  higher  into  lower  feelings,  and 
lulls  the  restless  aspirations  of  the  soul  into  apathy  and  quiescence, 
it  must  be  guarded  against  as  a  snare,  rather  than  sheltered 
^ .  under  as  an  excuse  for  error.  In  many  other  coses  beside  the  one 
before  us,  does  this  law  of  accommodation  spread  its  pacifying 
iofiueoce  over  the  waters  of  life,  calming  and  silenotng  where 
agitation  and  change  have  not  jet  effected  their  work  of  purifica- 
tion. While  we  take  advantage  of  its  healing  virtues,  as  in  tho 
adversity  of  circumstances  we  are  forced  to  do,  let  ua  be  cor^ul 
not  to  salve  over  wounds  that  require  a  probing  curt-." 
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"  But  the  Marriage  Qaestloa — What  are  the  rales  by  which  we 
may  guide  man's  steps  OTer  this  Rubicoa  of  Life  ?  " 

"  Rules  are  impossible  in  the  case :  man  must  leom  the  lenson 
of  Belf-rule  ;  education  must  be  indeed  an  educing,  or  leading  out, 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  into  use  and  action,;  and  when  the 
yovth  has  learned  the  ^ne  and  the  aim  of  existence,  the  man  will 
act  more  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  ideal  that  lives  in  the- 
soul  of  every  thiaking  being." 

"  Amen !  "  R. 


CATHERINE  MORTON. 


The  InflueoEa  was  gomg  about,  at  a  great  rate,  in  the  pretty 
town  of  CtdTerton  in  Deyonshire  ;  it  carried  off  many  of  its  vietimB 
and  laid  up  those  it  did  not  bill.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  sitting,  rather 
diaconsolately,  in  her  pretty  boudoir  dressing-room,  for  she  was  in 
the  infiuenia,  and  had  been  confined  to  the  room  for  nearly  ten 
days,  and  was  heartily  tired  of  it ;  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  a  thick  sunless  day,  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  trees 
standing  black  and  gaunt  like  spectres  of  birch  rods. 

"  I  am  sure  if  people  only  knew  how  grateful  poor  creatures, 
shut  up  in  this  way,  feel  for  a  good  inspiring  novel,  more  would 
be  written,"  said  she  as  she  wont  languidly  to  the  table,  and 
tossed  over  half-a-dozen  vdumes  with  an  expression  of  distaste  for 
them  Ekil.  *'  Too  sorrowful,  or  too  senBibfe,  or  too  dull,  all  of 
them  ! — bah  !  if  I  only  could  write,  I  would  do  one  myself,  when 
I  get  well,  for  the  amusement  of  thoso  who  are  good  for  nothing, 
as  I  am  jyat  now  ! — the  demand  for  it  is  emphatic  enough ;  may 
Heaven  send  the  supply  before  ray  next  influenza  !  "  She  took  up 
her  crochet  work,  but  was  soon  tired  ;  at  this  ciisis  the  door 
opened,  and  a  fine  frank-looking  young  creature,  with  her  bright 
eyes  laughing  out  of  aa  Esquimauz  muffling  of  furs  and  trappings, 
entered. 

"What  a  dear  good  child  yon  are  to  come  and  see  me  all 
through  this  snow !  "  cried  Mrs.  Herbert,  starting  from  the  couch  ; 
"  hut  you  could  not  have  come  to  see  any  one  who  will  be  more 
grateful ;  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  out  of  my  cage  ;  Marly  saj'3 
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I  KDt  not  enm  to  talk, — but  that,  of  eosne,  is  not  a  wMabb  trrer 
intended  to  be  enftvced.  Did  jou  wtJk,  or  how  did  j«a  eone  i— - 
ue  your  feet  wet  ?  Dim't  70U  go  and  gat  thu  ia&ia^a,  Bij  Httle 
Kear  de  cibaritS  !  Sftanden,  take  Miw  Swwhwr'a  thiaga.  WIU 
yon  have  a  peur  of  my  aUpperf)  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  tiuok  yon,  I  am  as  mrm  m  poHiUe  ;  it  is  not  aa 
diaagreeaUe  irhea  7011  are  fairlj  out  of  doon.  I  thadt  it  is 
freOEUig,  for  Qie  snow  is  quite  hard." 

"  Ab,  yea,"  ^d  iSia.  Herbert  with  a  ahiyer,  "  come  eloee  to 
the  fire  and  tale  that  oasy  chair  ;  and  now  tell  me  soae  news :  my 
mind  is  absolutely  famishing— ite  diet  has  been  as  meagre  and 
nns^mulating  as  that  of  my  body — I  hare  heard  nothing  abont 
mortal  creature  for  the  last  three  days." 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  newe  do  you  want  to  haye  ?  There  is  to  be 
a  meeting  to-night  in  the  Town-hall  about  Government  Bdncatiou  ; 
and  there  was  a  eoHectibn  in  ehwch  kst  Sunday,  for  the  Irish." 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  I  am  t^vaa  naA  sUofiii,  and  in  a  Tuy  bad  tray 
altogether  ;  I  hate  €d«ieattao,  and  am  ^aiie  out  of  phUanAiopy. 
T^  me  what  ia  gomg  t«  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  aoCaiag  was  erer 
created  in  vtun,  and  there  ie  a  gteat  besMtj  io  $ixmp  MBtetimaa." 

"  Wdl,"re^ed  tlbsyoaaglady,  lao^BBg,  "tiiera  is  pfentj  ef 
Uml  going  on.  The  HenahclifEee  ore  g<Hag  to  giro  a  gmad  ball ; 
we  are  all  to  go  in  eoatume,  Mtd  I  want  year  adrioe.  Un.  Jonaa 
has  turned  away  ha  fine  ooak  ;  the  faioiiy  fren  the  Ball  easae 
huiA.  frem  London  l&et  n^it ;  Mrs.  Couik's  naree  Mi  down  this 
ttoming,  <m  a  slide  some  children  had  made  en  a  footpath,  and 
iovke  her  leg ;  and  lart  of  all,  it  is  ioid  that  Cathertoe  Marten 
is  gmng  to  be  mattied  to  young  Bomo-.  There  t  I  think  that  is 
pret^  w^  for  a  beginning." 

"  Catherine  Morton  gmng  to  many  that  yeung  Homer  !  So 
yoa  suppose  thare  is  any  tm^  in  tlMiti«(wrt?  "  nid^Ero.  Heilxa-t, 
uizioady. 

"  I  really  do  not  know  ;  but  theve  may  be.  He  vu  at  eluuwh 
iridi  the  fiinily  m  Sund^.  1  muet  say  I  wonder  at  her  taste ;  ke 
looks  Tory  buI^  ;  and  there  is  scHnetiunig  about  him  that,  in  ^ite 
ot  OBfr'a  ad&  maikes  vne  fonoy  that  he  w»i^  Wot  his  1^  if  d>c 
rexed  him  I " 

"  Ah,  wome  than  ^t :  that  is  not  the  worst  thing  iidiiok  could 
luq^eo  t*  a  woman ;  bid  aordy  she  will  nrA  be  so  mad ;  faia 
manner  and  i^^iearance  t«e  are  so  hivi$ir-4tmr  did  he  «rer  find 
iavonr  in  the  eyes  of  Cathodne  UertM  !— Buh  a  nfimd  and 
oultlTated  creature  I " 
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"CA/'MpliodMiaaSinoUir,  "it  is  only  wWt  one  might  e:qiect 
&m  her  ;  ^  ia  veiy  ecoentrio,  and  likea  to  do  what  do  one  elso 
weuld  thisk  of  doing  ;  she  lot&B  more  like  «  heroine  oat  of  a  book 
thtm  a  natural  fenon.  Pec^le  tap  Ae  it  vary  clever,  but  for  mj 
part  I  think  ahe  talks  &  great  deal  of  noBBesae,  «nd  is  very  full  oi 
lieraelf.  If  ^e  does  marry  y«mg  Komer  I  i^^  eicpoot  to  hear  cf 
bw  rtmrnog  away  from  lam  in  twelve  months,  for  aome  Mtna- 
Mndentol  reMOb  or  aaetber ;  «r  pefbiqtB  i^ie  will  drown  hM«elf( 
to  nak«  an  <^lat  {  but,  no  mkttSF  .wbem  iAt6  married  she  could 
■WT^  aettle  paaoeahly  down  to  ber  d«ti«B  aa  a  wwBan  onght  to  dO) 
in  my  opinion." 

"For  pity's  sake  do  u*t  get  into  Mat  tone  !  "cried  Urn.  Herhert) 
"  that  meering,  judging,  depreeiMii^  flpiiit  ia  like  ft  moral  east 
wind,  and  killa  all  kindnoBS  of  heart,  all  b^iM,  all  WBrmth  of  eoal; 
it  ie  for  7/ovr*^f  that  I  am  speakiag — for  yow  own  sake,  not  for 
hers.  Yoa  are  lowering  ibe  Tit«£ty  of  yoiir  own  soul  by  ffltcoiwag- 
ing  thBlt  hard,  summary,  BMrcilees  spirit  of  judj(m«it>  How  oan 
ftnythisg  good  or  genial  liveih  this  eold  senteotioua  atmo^erel 
Bo  yoB  smppom  that  the  nystecioas  and  subtle  working  of  a  whi^ 
/i/ecoahe  summed  up  in  a  few  depreciating  words  ?  HaTOyousw^ 
&  large,  l«ri»g,  com^r^enHve  beut  that  you  are  enable  of  judg- 
ing anolker  ?  Are  j/ou  so  wise,  so  sagaeious,  so  exalted  ia  yoisr 
own  nature,  that  you  ore  lifted  up  on  high,  whence  yon  oan  look 
down  mn|.  behfM,  and  understand  the  hearts  (^  your  ndghbours  ! 
Because  jrou,  through  the  distorting  microeoope  ef  a  severe  judg- 
namt,  eao  faoten  npoA  aadBk^mfy  a  few  facts  or  qualities  s^arated 
ftoai  t}i«  (fuienJ  wix4e,  you  dture  to  pronounce  on  an  entire  life ! 
Ok !  it  is  dreadful  to  me  to  'see  the  utter  want  of  d^ieacy,  of  all 
womanly  feeling  that  pM^ades  the  rash  judgment  which  wotnea. 
paaa  on  each  other.  Believe  me  rtere  ie  no  wiadom  like  loving- 
kindness.  It  would  moke  ef  you  a  laJqge-beaHed,  sagaeiouB 
woman,  instead  of  ■  flijipant,  tbou^tksa  girL  Why,  then,  for  tju 
sake  of  gratifying  yom:  own  v»mty  and  self-oomplaoescy  by  a  few 
clever,  sharp-pointed  j^tPMes,  do  you  ikw  sin  a^^nst  all  that  b 
earnest  and  kind  !  Yea  may  hav«  the  poww  to  mflict  pain  on 
■mrther,  bnt  knew  that  each  hard  keen  word  kills  like  frost  sottn 
good  er  delict  feeliBg  in  yowaelf,  and  goes  to  make  you  hard, 
worldly,  and  frozen  into  barren  common-place  maxims,  in  which  no 
TMd  wisden  dwella.  CodMrine  Morton  may  not  prove  hw  title  to 
b*  called  a  eantioma,  pradeat  yvung  woman,  hut  i^  has  «  stre^^th 
ftnd  Mblencn  tf  nAtors  th«t  would  tnike  her  grM^  uad«r  «n»m- 
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BtUiceB  where  you  would  lie  crnehed  and  helpless.  The  mottves 
from  which  she  does  her  most  queation«ble  deeda  are  higher  and 
nobler  than  those  which  stimulate  most  people's  virtues.  I  wish 
to  Heaven  she  bad  more  practical  knowledge  to  balance  her  im- 
pnlses,  and  something  to  do  which  would  employ  her  faculties  ; 
but  let  me  not  have  you  sit  in  flippant  judgment  upon  her  !  " 

Urs.  Herbert,  in  her  generous  iudignatjon,  bad  run  herself  out 
of  breath,  and  terminated  her  appeal  with  a  distressing  fit  of 
coughing.  Miss  Sinclair  did  not  speak,  but  seemed  relieved  irom 
the  painful  confusion  which  overwhelmed  her,  by  the  necessity  of 
rinng  to  seek  the  medicine,  and  to  give  her  some  of  the  IiDseed 
tea  that  was  standing  by  the  fire.  After  the  paroxysm  had  sub- 
sided, and  Mrs.  Herbert  was  once  more  laid  on  the  couch,  there 
was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

"  I  was  very  wrong,  very  wrong,  dear  Mrs.  Herbert,"  said  the 
young  girl  at  length,  whilst  her  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  I 
never  looked  at  things  in  that  light  before  ;  I  meant  no  ill ;  I  do 
not  know  why  I  spoke  BO  harshly  ;  I  really  like  Miss  Morton  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  One  does  not  mean  all  the  disagreeable 
things  one  says  1  " 

"  God  forbid  tiat  we  should  I  "  replied  Mrs.  Herbert ;  "  but 
do  you  at  least  strive  against  that  bad  habit  of  harsh  judgment, 
and  let  the  '  law  of  kindness '  be  found  in  your  lips ;  but  here 
comes  Saunders  with  your  dinner.  Though  I  must  be  starved,  I 
hope  they  will  have  got  something  nice  for  you.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is — a  roast  chicken.  Well,  I  (rondra  if  ever  I  am  to  eat  one 
again  !  Give  me  my  arrow-root,  Saunders,  and  get  ont  some  hock 
for  Miss  Sinclair  ;  I  know  it  is  the  only  wine  she  drinks.  There, 
my  dear,  now  let  me  see  you  make  a  good  dinner  ;  it  will  be  the 
first  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day  !  " 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  cheerful  talk  between  the 
two,  till  at  length  Mrs.  Herbert's  visitor  rose  to  depart, 

"  So  soon !  "  cried  Mrs,  Herbert.  "  There  is  a  good  hour's 
dayligbt  yet,  and  Saunders  shall  walk  home  with  you." 

"  It  is  earlier  than  I  intended  to  leave  you,"  said  Miss  Sinclair ; 
"but  perhaps  I  shall  call  for  a  few  moments  upon  Miss  Morton. 
I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  make  some  atonement  for  my  ill-nature  of 
this  morning." 

"  You  are  ft  good  candid  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert,  tapping 
her  cheek,  "  and  make  me  love  you  whether  I  will  or  no.  Stop 
one  moment,  however,  and  take  her  this  npte  from  me."     She  sat 
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down  to  her  little  writing-table.  "  There,"  «ud  she,  twisting  her 
note,  "  teU  her  I  oumot  write  mtich,  but  that  I  hope  she  will  come 
to  me  to-morrow.  Now  farewell,  and  mamj  thanks  for  your  risit. 
Come  agaiasoon," 

After  the  departure  of  ber  guest  Mrs.  Herbert  remuned  plunged 
in  a  painfol  reverie,  as  to  the  oourae  she  abould  adopt  to  bring  the 
wajward,  passionate,  generous,  foolish  creature  in  question  to  a 
reasonable  state  of  mind. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  had  better  tell  our  readers  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Herbert.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  general  officer, 
and  was  herself  a  woman  of  good  family.  Since  her  husband's 
death  she  hod  resided  on  a  small  estate  she  held  in  her  own  right 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire.  Her  house  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
om^  residences  which  are  neither  houses  nor  cottages  ;  which 
are  as  luxuriously  comfortable  as  an  English  house,  whilst 
they  are  as  picturesque  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
eliffe's  descriptions  of  Italy.  Her  acquaintance  was  much  sought 
after  by  some,  because  she  was  a  creditable  person  to  know, 
and  bj  others  because  they  really  appreciated  her  value.  She 
had  travelled  much  ;  had  seen  many  grades  of  society  ;  she  was 
endowed  with  a  keen  insight  and  a  rare  sagacity  of  judgment; 
but  her  true  wisdom  lay  in  her  heart,  which  was  full  of  gentla 
kindness.  She  was  at  the  time  we  write  about  thirty,  extremely 
good-looking  and  elegant ;  the  least  in  the  world  of  a  spoiled  child. 
She  was  witty,  and  would  have  been  satirical,  if  Nature  hod  not 
inteipoaed  to  prereot  it  by  makiag  her  shrink  from  giving  pain  by 
a  light  word,  as  if  it  had  been  a  drawn  sword.  Still  the  faculty 
was  in  her,  and  kept  her  genuine  kindness  of  heart  from  ever 
degenerating  into  sentimentality.  She  hod  a  quick  sense  of  the 
absurd,  which  philanthropic  people  generally  want,  and  are  apt  to 
become  bores  accordingly,  to  alt  the  human  species,  who  are  not 
objects  of  charity. 

Catherine  Morton,  of  wbom  there  has  been  so  much  question, 
had  been  early  left  an  orphan,  under  the  care  of  two  guardians  ; 
the  one  a  widower,  and  the  other  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
Although  from  childhood  she  had  been  provided  with  the  usual 
ataff  of  nurses,  governesses,  and  schools,  she  continued  to  have 
prettj'  much  her  own  way,  and  to  escape  that  steady  watchfulness 
and  discipUne  which  a  mother  alone  can  exercise.  Without  the 
least  lerity  or  giddiness  of  conduct,  ehe  had  still,  from  having  been 
pretty  much  let  alone,  to  pick  up  her  own  notions,  contracted  a 
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esrtun  vneoDreBtioBklneM  of  manaar  and  opniaa,  iriiich  made 
her,  altltouffK  it  vae  bard  to  uj  in  whai  it  exaetlj  eatuiated. 
difi^ent  to  aU  uitmai  har.  PosaiUj,  ondw  an^  niriiiMMtiintTi. 
Bhe  would  have  Itad  a  peiilous  originalitj',  hard  t»  Weak  into  Uh» 
hamsH  of  Mwiaty ;  aa  it  van,  sh«  mu  audaoicnalf  indepandoU  in 
•11  bar  ways.  Her  abilitiM  wen  o£  »•  inperier  wiler,  and  aka  had 
ao  adequate  outlet  tat  her  activity. 

At  the  time  our  tale  commenceB  she  waa  reMding  with  her 
haehelor  jjBardiaa  aad  hia  ubIcf,  a  lavrj  elur^ng  fUd  maid,  who 
was  T9TJ  fond  of  her,  and,  hariog  been  used  to  her  waja  ever  unca 
^e  vaa  a  ohild,  aan  nothiag  ragtdar  abaot  them.  In  penoa 
Catherine  Morton  was  a  tail,  final;  foimed,  itfliah  loaltiitg  giri. 
with  a  pictureatine  face  full  of  tatelUgenoe  ;  as  Hiis  uiTlair  said, 
"  she  looked  mwo  like  a  hsroiae  eat  of  a  bcklk  Aaa  a  giri  iik 

In  judicious  hands,  or  married  to  a  man  Datable  of  ^ipreeiatii^ 
her  many  fine  qualities  and  guiding  them  aright,  she  would  hare 
been  a  happy  woman  and  a  valuta  character  ;  hut  left  to  hersdf. 
it  became  a  problem  whether  she  womld  B(d  mahe  diipwredt 
altogether,  her  very  good  qualities  taming  against  her. 

Ordinary  women  seem,  in  general,  to  make  fewer  sign^  BHstakea 
in  life  than  women  of  higher  capacity  ;  this  may  arise  from  the 
qualities  of  the  latter  being  more  poHtire  than  negative  ;  they  are 
always  prone  to  do  sometiung  (a  other,  and  there  is  generally  more 
chance  of  a  mistake  in  doin^  a  thing  than  there  is.  in  letting  it 
ftloae  ;  they  are  generally  more  anxiaus  to  do  right  dtaa  to  airoid 
blame  ;  they  are  children  trying  to  team  to  walk  wiAout  a  go- 
cart,  they  often  get  ngly  falls,  bat  then  tfaey  also  team  to  obtain 
better  command  over  their  limbs  than  the  etiiers.  What  is  I^Mraed 
&om  the  failures  that  oorer  the  person  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  ia  (^  mare  value  than  the  wisdom  of  ninaty-and-nine 
wise  persona  who  never  made  fools  of  themselves.  Still,  sad  to 
say,  experience  is  so  costly,  that  those  who  have  gstned  it  have 
often  so  disfigured  and  injured  their  lives  in  the  process  that  they' 
have  left  therascives  witliout  the  saaaos  of  uung  it  to  their  own 
profit.  They  can  want  and  exhort  others  ;  bat  seoond-haad 
wisdom  is  jtiry  like  baying  a  secood-baiid  coat :  it  is  generally  a 
tnitfit!  We  need  another  life,  and  a  new  world,  in  which  to 
expend  the  dear  exparienoe  we  have  bought  in  this.  Bat  this  ia 
nticipating  oar  monJ. 

Dgitiz^dbv  Google 


Wb  have  oA»i  denounced  the  MDiiinental  poiaon  that  Incka  ia 
most  modem  navds:  and  endeavoured,  as  bria  is  «■  lay,  tn  mark  ^tlt 
a  atioDg  onUina  the  nstnrol  fr«ni  tlw  mnetncMoa.  In  «o  doii^  we 
hav«  fonod  onr  tute  inmi^ned,  aai  oar  indgraait  d«iio«Dc«d :  mon 
especiaU]'  aa  w«  ham  o^a  chained  witb  eoarMiwM  and  almost 
bTntality,  becaase  we  denounced  ihe  wHiniiig  exaKgeration  of  aach 
voika  aa  tbe  "Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  " Angels,  Ac.,  and  main- 
tained the  heaUbj  homelineaa  pf  Sand's  writinea.  It  has,  bowenr, 
bwn  om*  mo«t  prevailing  ^rt  to  eontcBat  the  purity  ef  the  irfd 
'  8hakep«a«an  time,  with  its  rengh  fax*,  against  the  amootA  inanitiea  «t 
die  present  age,  Kamted  over  as  they  are  with  the  eosmetica  of  a 

enphvieticpfaiaaeorogy.   In  so  doing  we  have  not  had  much  ei 

nwnt ;  bvt  such  ss  we  bare  had  has  been  of  the  kind  to  "  oc 
whole  theatre  of  the  otheia."  Amongst  other  hitherto  unknown  mip- 
pMteiB  of  oor  theory,  we  have  fttond  our  principles  well  condensed 
and  exwassed  in  a  ^rotk  bnt  too  little  known,  and  iriiidi  smaa  to 
have  fallen  almost  atjll-bom  from  the  press.  We  refer  to  a  work  by 
Dr.  W.  Sewell,  entitled  "  An  Ess^  on  the  Caltivation  of  tiie  IntelleiA. 
by  the  Stady  of  the  Dead  LaaffOf^ea,"  pjitHshed  by  Mr.  John  B(*n,  % 
1630,  Amengat  many  excellent  ebserrationa  we  find  the  followiiig, 
w4uch  IB  even  mere  applicable  to  the  present  race  of  novels,  than  it 
waa  at  the  time  it  was  written : — 

"Thelnxnryof  woetiaaoammonajid  veryphilesintiica]  ezpT«enon  ;^and 
diat  mind  most  be  rerj  unnatnTafly  oonatituted,  whii^  haa  not  at  dmea 
experienced  this  singalar  anomaly,  lliia  is  bo  place  to  analyae  all  the 
,d<Hnentary  fbtfinga  mticti  enter  into  these  curiona  eompointds.  The  delight 
of  syntpatby  is  a  pnifDiDeat  prindpte.    lite  se^oODseciuaice  which  Bowa 


firom  being  dn  emjeot  of  m^ard  utd  pity  to  tfcoae  who 
eooadan^ieaa  of  tbe  rectitoda  of  our  fe^ags ;  the  amtidpstioD  of  conae- 
quenoM  ;  tlie  rememtiranGe  oi  put  pleasnrea  ;  eren  indigence  itadC  fidla  !■ 
with  atr  iodalgeiKe  of  aoirow.  Oat  tngediaa  asd  B0Te1a,a»d  a  gnat  pMV 
'  tira  of  tbe  poetry  <A  the  pneeot  day,  are  addrasaed  t*  this  MOitud  iBcGu^. 
tim;  and  the  oharm  ot  the  fealiag  ia  ■ofaaeiiiatiiigrflMaenaibiti^anproadiB 


I  near^  to  a  virtue^  that  we  materially  injure  out  minds  by  giving  my  to 
freqoently  and  unscmpulondy.    We  expend  and  waste  ear  feeling 
lugh-wroo^t  and  imaginary  dastreBses,— Wt«r  which,  aQ  the  roJ  n 


and  discmnfoit  of  life  i^pnr  cold  and  endnratjle  ;  and  the  conseqaence  is, 

"-it  we  ovoriook  t(D  tfaooBBiid  oppoFttmitiea  of  indulging  our  fiiy  on  a  smaU 

kle,  that  we  may  wait  tor  aame  greater  calamity.    We  send  away  the 

ggar  from  mx  door,  that  we  may  weep  over  a  national  femioe.    And  fliia 


ii  not  the  only  mischief :  ve  leuti,  at  langth,  tn  look  forward  to  tnigiod 
-  catastropIieB  with  a  certoiii  d^ree  of  zest,  w  Bubjecis  for  curioat^,  as  mere 
^lecttuiIeB  to  excite  oar  p«saoD.  We  are  not  oiAy  gaUtj  of  great  wute,  in 
failing  to  econouuse  ever;  tangle  opportunity  of  actlTe  benevolence,  with 
vhich  tile  Byetem  of  Nature  provideB  an  ;  but  we  begin  actually  to  delight  in 
eril :  and  we  too  often  palli&te  the  crime  by  reference  to  onr  acule  sensibili-  . 
tiea,  and  compound  for  tbe  BeUiehDese  of  our  actions,  by  the  ardent  benevo- 
lence of  Qnr  hearts.  It  was  each  a  philosopher  as  ^is,  if  tbe  term  be  not 
groBsly  prostituted  in  its  apphcation  to  such  a  melancholy  compound  of 
Tsnity,  timidil|%  and  rice,  who  embraced  the  whole  world  in  the  eip&nsion 
«f  bis  aCbctions,  and  wot  his  own  children  ta  the  hosinla].  And  it  is  a 
timilar  fqiiiit  ct  mere  theatrical  benevolence,  fuU  of  show,  and  trickery,  uid 
selfishness,  idiicb  is  tamdly  stealing  npon  us  in  the  present  day  ;  and  which, 
a  wise  man  will  struggle  to  crush,  lest  it  substitute  poetry  for  reaUty,  and 
ewoUow  «p  all  onr  n^est  instincts  under  tbe  guise  of  philosophical  charity." 

Now  this  extract  includes,  in  our  opinioD,  a  veer  great  ^proportion  of 
001  popular  writers,  and  more  especially  the  lady  portion  :  &ad  the 
lady-like  gentlemen  of  the  kid-glove  school.  And  yet  we  daily  see 
these  praised,  "  and  that  highly,"  although  they  are,  according  to  oat 
JiotiooB,  producing  the  very  worst  possible  resalts  on  the  minds  of  their 
besotted  readers.  Modern  fiction  t^js  the  form  of  narrative,  as  the 
^der  did  the  dramatic.  The  library-table  andlhe  room  of  the  pahltc 
institution  occupy  the  place  of  the  theatre.  Humanity  will  be  amused, 
will  be  interested,  and  pedantiy  can  never  make  a  nation  literary. 
The  lighter  geniuses,  therefore,  that  by  the  nimbleness  of  their  faculUes, 
the  fire  of  tneii  energies  and  the  strength  of  their  imaginative  con- 
ceptions, interest  and  excite  thousands,  who  would  seek  other  stimuli, 
did  these  not  exist — are  very  important,  a  very  valuable  element  of 
modem  society.  Bat  then  they  may  wort  to  evil  as  well  as  good ; 
and  when  they  seek  more  to  excite  than  inform,  they  denade  their 
hi^h  office,  and  become  injurious.  Thev  perhaps  may  not  oe  morally 
guilty,  because  many  writers  of  fiction  think  that  to  move  the  feelings 
is  to  purify  them.  And  perhaps  they  may  have  for  their  authority  the 
much  quoted,  and  equallv  much  disputed  canon  of  ArisfoUe,  that 
the  poet  should  purge  the  feelings  by  the  excitement  of  pity  and 
terror.  Now  modem  criticism  and  modem  genius  has,  to  a  great 
extent  moderated,  if  not  altogether  discarded,  this  principle.  In  very 
barbarous  and  savage  states,  strong  appeals  might  strike  terror ; 
enthnsiasiu  would  (and  still  may)  be  cighly  excited  to  some  one 
impulsive  deed.  The  Greeks,  the  Gauls,  the  Celts,  and  even  the  more 
sluggish  Teutones  might  all  be  roused  by  the  energy  of  such  appeals. 
But  such  direct  effects  are  not  consonant  with  modem  literature, 
nor  with  miiyersal  results.  "  Guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play"  are 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  struck  into  a  confessional  remorse.  The  play  of 
"  The  Gamester"  has  no  effect  on  an  habitual  black-le^.  Napoleon 
would  not  have  been  restrained  in  his  ambition  by  seeing  Tafnia  in 
"Macbeth."  The  moral  disorders  leading  to  habitual  crime  are 
chronic  ;  and  are  not  to  be  affected,  much  less  removed  by  the  purga- 


Hon  of  tlie  momeutarr  feelinga.  Thef  are  the  remit  of  a  disordered 
intellect  as  well  as  of  an  osufied  heart ;  and  can  oaiy  be  cured,  if 
curable  at  all,  by  a  alow  process  that  ahall  awake,  revive,  or  recall  the 
dormant  energies  of  both  head  and  heart.  "  To  expend  and  waste  our 
feeliags  upon  high-wrought  and  imaciDary  distresses,"  tends,  indeed, 
to  harden  our  hearts  against  the  real  miseries  and  discomforts  of  life, 
making  them  appear  cold  and  endcrable.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
literature,  like  the  beneficial  effects  of  all  nature,  acta,  as  we  hare  often 
urged,  by  secondary  causes ;  it  must  penetrate  into  the  spMt ;  andergo 
a  process  of  digestion  ;  and  be  Teceived  into  the  moral  system,  before  it  * 
can  give  health,  vigour,  and  activity  to  the  soul.  The  sentimental 
style  is  a  mere  topical,  external,  superficial  application  ;  that  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  excites,  irritates,  and  distorba  the  sensations  ; 
creates  a  morbid  desire  for  provocatives ;  and  in  the  end  snbstitntes  b. 
love  for  stimnlunts ;  entirely  oUiteratiug  the  natural  and  endurable 
powers  irf  the  sympathies,  The  True — or  perhaps  as  mere  antithetical 
to  the  Sentiment^— the  Moral  (taking  that  word  in  its  more  primitive 
aense  as  illustrative  of  human  nature  generally) — exemplifies  itself  in 
totally  different  results,  lis  great  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  spirit,  by 
.conveying  the  experience  of  one  mind  to  another.  It  thus  elevates  and 
invigorates  the  spiritual  frame  ;  obliterates  notions  that  were  indi- 
vidually or  socially  injurious ;  regulates,  not  the  particular  but  the 
general  impulsM  of  the  passions ;  enlarges  the  mbere  of  the  sym- 
pathies ;  fortifying  them  by  the  infosiou  of  intellect  ]  and  raises  np 
a  ^stem  of  self-guidance  that,  to  nse  the  trite  but  just  expre^on, 
makes  the  student  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.     Better  becanse  he 

All  this  may  be  thou^t  a  somewhat  prolix  introduction  to  Miss 
Jewsbnry's  novel.  But  the  object  of  our  notices  has  ever  been  to  test 
the  effect  of  the  works  .examined  :  to  see  if  they  promote  the  love  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  wise.  We  test  nith  considerable 
anxieties  the  edibles  for  the  body ;  why  not  those  of  the  mind  t  Works 
of  eenius  have  no'  dull  intermediate  course :  they  work  for  extensive 
evil  or  extensive  good.  And  never  in  the  whole  course  of  the  human 
race,  was  it  more  important  to  regulate  the  mental  diet  of  mankind : 
now  that  the  fast  producing  engine  throws  off  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sheets — wholesome  or  deleterious,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Miss  Jewsbury's  last  work  we  consider  to  be  deserving  the  utmost 
attention.  The  pungency  of  her  style,  the  penetration  of  her  observation, 
the  nobility  (we  had  almost  said)  the  manliness  of  her  sentiments, 
entitle  her  to  great  consideration.  She  has  the  power,  the  fervour  of 
genius.  That  is,  ihe  has  an  active  operating  spirit,  that  exerts  and 
asserts  itself.  She  has  a  spirit  that  is  fively,  and  delights  in  activity ; 
and  that  is  in  unison  with  the  energy  of  llie  age.  She  is  less  an  artist 
than  a  poetess.  She  is  inspired  (or  rather  we  would  say  inspirited) 
more  than  she  is  modelled.  Her  mind,  her  senses,  her  sunl,  are  of  {|reat 
perfection,  and  she  ntters  their  united  results,  rather  than,  by  ratioci- 
nation or  imitation  making  new  forms  out  of  common-plaoe  notions. 


It  is  llw  pattetioR  ol  thew  utmral  pvwna  that  MttMckcraDbiw  m 
the  delmmtisB  ef  pusiol  i  it  i»  IliaM  UgUf  AewdiVBd  pa««n  that 
aaobk  her  to'panitny,  with  what  w*  ftM  i»  iadiqianltla  buth,  wv- 


ber  with  :  aad  which,  if  it  could,  wodM  odIt  hne  fcodttcad  hi  aMtivv 
reftlity,  tfaat  MMf^t  hwe  the  tkIuq  of  A&et  batnst  af  a  pivdple. 

Mki  JcFWibuy  is  »  geioa*.  A  einowj  unthoi  ta  tfiii  (we  SmI)  «f 
MMBcistiiig  th*  pow«ra  of  *  gre&t  writer.  Tb»  ward  gema*  ia  eompm- 
hemDM,  Mk  vafse ;  and  fa?  it,  wa  would  iwdj  that  peww  wfai^ 
•nligbttn*  aad  nluves  the  hMoan  ^irit,  br  mbubk  tha  qmUitiM  waA 
srooMBM  of  tlM  Bool  mere  easily  aapieaiahle  l^  HiOM  not  h  (iiUd. 
nw  ia  mtt  &'HsdBi«ntAli«t.  The  end  irf  ha  wiiting  i»iMt  mer*  excite- 
mant.  It  i«  to  eoKvej  her  Epiritnai  expcmncee,  and  her  ofaaenatiaa  ef 
hsnum  ■atin'e  and  euatenen.  In  doing  tfaia  A«  baa  gran  and  power  to 
wHnmlatn  the  feetings ;  beeaoae  haman  nataie-  gyinaiithiwa  targaty  witli 
ita  kind :  kind  brang  bnt  an  extaaaion  of  aelf;  Bat  aha  dote  Dot  (as 
most  norel  writers  do)  trapapoas  th«  efiect  for  the  OMse,  and,  aoaking 
only  to  iatanst,  neglect  to  infonn.  ^e  is  not,  howerar,  entiiriy  pore 
in  thia  matter ;  and  (he  latter  part  ut  her  book  ia,  we  ragnt  to  mjr,  too 
bukIi  OBKagad  with  tko  mere  storT;  Dovbtleet  it  ii  bard,  ann  ti 
gannine  iaterest  hae  been  created  in  the  TarioBa  heingi  of  her  anagin*- 
taon,  to  abmden  them  ;  hat  we  must  think  the  merely  continuing  their 
history,  withovt  new  deY^opm«CFts  af  chanKt<T,  is  not  in  keying  with 
tke  fint  amd  only  object  of  great  writing,  and  of  the  firat  pration  of  ba: 
own  wotk.  H^nlet  and  Lear  are  charHtaristio  to  the  bnt.  Ur.  Tate 
certainly  thonght  otherwise,  and  opened  a  'ristI^  wWe  Len  coold  be 
seen  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  taking  gniel  from  the  deliexte 
hands  of  Cordelia.  The  great  mastar,  hnvercr,  knew  as  well  when  and 
how  to  drop  the  cnrtain  as  be  did  to  raoee  it.  There  ia  m  mneh  pawM* 
in  Mis«  Jewsbniy'a  writinga  that  we  feel  annoyed  when  she  abandons 
its,  exercise,  merely  to  be  pleasing.  It  is  her  very  power  that  standi  ia 
the  way  of  her  nuireiaal  pepnlarity.  Her  wnr  is  wiUi  convenden,  aa 
&r  as  it  stands  in  o^poeilion  to  the  development  of  the  latnntl  powai« 
and  feelings.  She  is  not  apparently  so  politically  as  morally  tropteed. 
to  the  asstimptiona  of  conTention.  She  particahirly  demands  the 
enlaiiement  of  the  spheiv  of  woman's  aeUvities;  and  her  stoiy  is 
framed  to  elucidate  the  happier  effeota  pn>daced,bath  HociaUyand  indi- 
vidnally,  by  the  fall  deTelopmest  of  the  mental  powets  and  afhctians 
of  women.  She  has  t^eiefta^  chosen  to  delineate  the  histories  of  two 
women ;  the  one,  bFoneht  np  with  erery  conventisnal  odvaulage,  the 
child  of  wealthy  mam^tctarerB,  married  also  to  one  distingnishad  fen 
his  BDCcess,  sense,  tmd  abitititss ;  the  other,  a  foreign  girl,  startiDg  in 
life  as  a  hoiae-rider  and  ending  as  a  noble  artist :  commaadtDg  the 
homage  of  raalt  and  tal^it.  The  diild  of  eenrcnUon  is  a  picy  to 
morbid  sympathies,  and  dies  a  maddened  victim  to  her  own  iU-iUractad 
and  weakened  mind.  The  child  moulded  by  circumstancas  toine  o«t  a 
noble  Eslf-goTwned  soccessftil  woman — trinmphant  even  over  womm^ 
last  weakness ;  an  early  passion.     In  the  management  of  this  moral. 


»mw  sooKB.  its 

flw  antttiMM  hw  iBcidmlallT  showir  graat  p«wan,  and  fm«B  ista  tone 
«Rora.    Her  primaiy  obj«ct  U  t«  prave  h«r  ease ;  and  in  doing  tiiiB  fdie 

oecasionally  strsinB  her  coaclusruns.  She  is  of  too  jnit  and  noble  a 
nature  to  misrepreseDt,  to  obtain  a  mean  and  only  apparent  trinmpli, 
bjartCal  mifrepresentaUon.  Bat  she  inadTertently,  in  the  ardoor  of 
Mr  faith,  vioMes  the  fine  knowledge  she  poasesseB  of  the  heart  and  its 
infinite  emotiona.  Bianea  bflcomea  occanonaltf  too  much  the  creature 
of  her  imagination — a  model  too  Sne  for  imitation,  and  too  nsaote  for 
example.  As  far  as  the  delineation  of  character  goea,  (aud  she  ia  atioug 
in  tkia  greatest  of  qualifications)  Alice  is  by  far  the  moit  ably  dnwn. 
It  is  a  picture  finely  designed  and  exquisitely  shadowed.  In  the  othm 
eharactei*  there  ia  nuich  that  is  veiy  cleverly  sod  doaely  rlnlinftnii ; 
wpeciaily  the  1601108(1131,  Knaual  Cannd  ;  the  de^,  eil^t,  KndemNt- 
■trative  Bryant ;  and  hia  tiiter,  outlined  by  a  few  tandom  iiniend«eH. 
Mrs.  Melraaby,  a  weavni  created  a  kons^eeper,  is  atso  marvellonsly 
tru»  to  her  own  nature,  id  whidi  she  Beeos  bonnd  by  some  indissoluble 
power.  OeeasioBsIlj  it  ieems  insvitable  hut  that  gome  feeling  or 
passion  shoold  carry  it  ont  ef  its  nsnal  narrow  limits ;  bnt  with  the 
slightest  poasible  commotian  it  settles  into  its  inevitable  commeo-place. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  delineation  of  character,  thou^  in  thai  she  is 
powerful,  that  Miss  Jewshoiy  excels  ;  it  is  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
illustration  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  that  she  is  saperior  to  all  other 
female  writers  we  have  met  with.  We  many  of  na  have  endured  them, 
hut  few  h*ve  been  able  to  transfix  them  in  such  ant  and  p«tent  words. 
They  are  in  these  volumes  mapfnd  with  admtrabM  pteciiiiHi,  uid  fre- 
quently enunciated  with  eqoal  wit  ae  force.  Indeed,  Hiss  Jewsbnry 
mast  he  claasad  unongst  the  wits ;  and  only  wants  the  indignation  to 
be  a  great  satii'ist.  The  absurdities  of  conventionality  are  dandled  with 
the  power  that  a  cat  exhibits  to  its  petty  prey.  We  taugh,  and  at  the 
same  time  feel  a  contemptuoos  kind  of  pity,  for  the  petpetraters  of 
snch  follies.  Her  style,  too,  is  admirable  ;  its  principal  force  conasting 
of  a  peculiar  and  delicate  kind  of  antitheais,  which  she  tmnttg—  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  her  own ;  her  lively  fitncy  fnmiehing  h«r  with  aid- 
less illustrations.  We  shall  endeavonr  to  give  a  few  examples  ef  tUa  ; 
leaving  the  story  ^id  more  philoac^ical  parts  to  be  loa^t  by  the 
reader  him  self. 


"Pruyer  is  the  grrat  consolation  of  man  in  religion  ;  but  it  ia  a  morey 
that  the  bearing  aud  giaotiilg  of  It  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Higbeat, 
and  quite  beyond  man's  coutrolj^-foc  who  can  look  back  on  hia  past  life 
without  trembling,  wlien  he  tbinks  on  the  mad  and  fatal  petiEions  he  has 
oKired  up,  and  r^ecta  on  what  must  have  been  hia  destiny  bad  tliey  bean 
gtaoted  1" 

"  No  ntisGuitory  retoU  ever  eouea  of  either  giviag  or  taking  advice. 
What  in  one  man  wonld  be  a  wise  and  natural  mode  (rf  conduct,  in  aDOtbw, 
•ven  in  shnilar  circmntuice^  is  ftrad,  hard,  and  altogettler  unaailable. 
Sa  tf&ey  man  would  do  wdl  to  Mknr  bis  own  uncere  instinct :  that  lAieh 


nW  BDOSS. 


in  bia  imnoat  wnl  he  feeli  it  right  to  do.  When  a  taua.  aolu  kdTice  on  tL 
p^t  of  right  or  wrong,  there  la  ■  warp,  k  Uui,  towtzAt  which  hs  desTea 
to  b«  impelled,  mod  be  Mlu  oooiuwl  for  the  «aJie  of  lewening  hit  own 


au«oi<*BiLiii  vertut  febuno. 

"  He  wrote,  to  tell  her  that  he  oould  not  bring  her  to  EngUnd :— it  ,waa 
a  letter  just  to  drive  the  penon  mad  l«  whom  it  was  sd^eBsed,  whilst  a 
third  par^  seeing  it,  would  hare  declared  it  an  excelleat,  kind,  reasonable 
letter.  There  it  is  1  If  there  be  one  tiling  more  utterly  inmipportable  than, 
aitotber  in  thit  world,  it  Ib  to  rec^ve  reasiHUkblenega  oad  lundneSB  at  the 
bands  of  one  from  whom  we  expect  iore,  giTen  as  a  tubtlituit  for  lore. 
Foot  Tberesa,  cot  being  a  reasonable  woman,  nerer  attempl«d  to  reply  to 
this  letter.  A  handaome  sum  of  money  waa  pud  to  an  Italian  banker  for 
her  nae,  and  her  brother,  who  leuded  in  a  Email  Iti^au  seaiiort,  to<di  htr 
to  Hre  with  him.  Her  child  was  about  two  months  old  ;  when  the  letter 
eatne,  it  bod  been  named  Bianca  ;  and  now  her  whole  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
bring  it  Dp  carefully  and  to  carry  it  to  ^England  to  claim  its  fatber,  when  it 
■honld  be  old  enougfa.  This  idui  kept  her  from  destooying  hcaself  in  the 
firel  frensEy  of  her  grief — bat  ber  bcolties  gradually  dedined  ;  the  memory 
of  ber  deaertion  died  away  ;  and  the  idea  of  taking  the  little  Bianca  to  its 
fttber  filled  her  heart  alone. 

''PhiUipHdmabjLnew  notlung  of  all  thia;  perhaps,  had  he  done  bo,  he 
migfat  have  acted  differently— bat  there  is  no  telJiDg." 


"  In  this  ^orld  men  cannot  resist  the  tennitation  of  makinff  money  when 
Ibey  hare  an  opportunity,  or  turning  s^de  from  a  bargain  ;  but  there  ia  a 
great  deal  of  good-natore  for  all  that." 

"  There  are  eo  many  more  accidental  things  in  this  worid  than  premedi- 
tated ones  I " 

"  The  ida^itm  of  her  profesrion  bad  «tmck  her,  and  henoeforth  it  was  not 
the  unmixed  drudgery  it  bad  tieen." 

"  People  can  only  take  in  fttna  surrounding  influences  what  they  hare  an 
•fBnitv  to  rec^re." 

**  She  had  the  senubility  of  genius  withont  its  creatiTO  power ;  she  bad 
not  liaee  enougfa  to  break  throngfa  the  rough  husk  of  her  actual  life  and 
aasert  ber  inner  soul ;  she  had  not  the  gift  of  utterance  in  any  way,  and  the 
life  was  abnoet  choked  out  of  her  by  the  rank,  over-fed,  material  pmeperity 
which  BUTTomided  her." 

"  The  exquisite  taste  which  preuded  in  the  arrangemeot  of  the  rooms, 
lud  mbdued  the  richneas  of  the  deorastione  ;  the  sense  of  their  expen- 
streness  was  lost^  and  do  bought  of  the  u|diolsterer'B  bill  was  snggested 
by  them." 

"  A  woman's  first  impulse  is  always  to  drtu  for  ber  lover." 

"There  are  moments  in  the  experience  of  most  people,  which  ccano 
intlhonght  of,  oulooked  for,  bringing  a  gush  of  deep  joy  that  is  like  pain  in 
its  inten^ty — it  is  almost  a  pang  of  ecatacy." 

"  Under  the  extenuating  name  of '  bmdnees,'  there  Ues  a  debatable  ground 
between  honesty  and  roguery,  amenshle  to  its  own  Uwb  of  motality,  and 
tmderstaiidiDg  no  other." 

"'The  Frmoe  of  Darkness  ia  a  gentleman,'  and  therefore  we  do  not 
bebeve  be  erer  made  the  noted  eaying  attributed  to  him,  that  'It  b  bettar 


ta  i^gn  in  lidlthMiMrve  in  heaven.'  ■  ■  Satan  hu  been  ilandered,  ha  never 
adorned  hiniEelf  witli  auch  a  piece  of  pijiMKh  nhlimity." 

"  Kind  wordH  from  those  she  loved,  ver&  of  far  more  value  than  kind 
d^edt,  an  idiosjnucrBa;  eomman  unoDgst  women  and  children." 


"  It  ifl  unfortnnate,  bnt  it  genenllj  hi^eiw,  thai  people  beeoma  aeoBible 
of  onr  merita  at  the  pTBcise  time  when  it  is  nu»t  a  nutter  of  indifference 
whether  they  do  or  not :  posubly,  to  leach  ns  that  what  we  really  art  is  the 
only  essen^  point,  whilst  whether  we  are  admired  is  of  very  little  con' 
sequence  at  m.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  become  indifferent  to  tha  sympathy  <^ 
those  around  us,  it  seems  like  the  response  of  an  oracle  to  aanctdon  what 
wa  do  ;  but,  after  all,  sympathy  is  a  hixnry,  and  not  a  neeeaat;; ;  tha 
natural  craving  we  have  for  it  had  need  to  be  carefiiUy  watched,  lest  it 
■hould  degenerate  into  a  sentimental  vanity.  We  must  all  of  us  learn  to 
lead  onr  own  life,  according  to  the  beat  of  oar  ideas,  and  the  best  manner 
in  which  we  can  realise  it,  vrhether  we  have  to  encounter  good  report,  or 
evil  report  '  The  favour  of  man  bringeth  a  snare,'  as  wise  King  Solomon 
declared,  long  ago." 

t  With  all  her  suavity  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  a  pitiless  insight  into  the  shor!- 
eomings  of  others  ;  her  briglit  grey  eyes  could  penetrate,  like  those  of  a  cat, 
into  the  darkest  comers  ;  and  she  was  not  without  the  velvet  paws,  armed 
wmi  sharp  claws,  to  drag  all  she  saw  into  the  light,  whilst  she  tossed  and 
patted  and  tormented  her  victims  with  an  air  of  such  irresistible  gracious- 
ness,  that  even  they  were  in  douht  whether  she  really  meant  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. ButBomehow  it  always  happened  that  whenever  any  one,  seduced 
by  the  tempting  soKnces  of  her  manner,  reposed  any  of  their  dtBb:essea  in 
her  gentle  boaoni,  they  invariably  repented  of  having  done  so  before  tha 
day  was  done — not  that  she  made  any  particularly  mischievous  use  of 
conRdenceH,  but  there  was  an  unfathomable  reserve  underneath  her  friend- 
hness,  and  her  eyes  looked  ahseotly  into  space  with  a  sweet  smile  at  the 
very  criaia  of  the  communication.  With  i]i  her  empitsiement  of  manner, 
she  had  not  a.  grain  of  enthusiasm  ;  she  was  covered  all  oVer  with  a  sort  of 
moral  glass-case,  which  kept  her  precious  emotions  fresh  to  the  eye,  whibt 
it  protected  them  from  all  contact  witii  trying  realitica." 

■"A  woman  ought  never  to  make  intimate  friendships  out  of  her  Own 
femily,"  replied  Mrs.  Lauriaton  ;  'there  are  always  family  secrets  which 
ooze  out  to  one's  "  dear  friends  ; "  they  are  confided  in  affection,  and  recol- 
lected in  revenge,  because,  sooner  or  later,  the  best  friends  always  quarrel ; 
it  is  very  ally  to  mate  confidences,  for  our  "  intimate  friends  "  dways  have 
it  in  their  power  to  say  the  bitterest  tilings  against  us.'  " 


"  Alice  sank  under  the  weight  of  a  golden,  leitan,  which  she  hod  not  the 
energy  adequately  to  employ.  Worli^y  proapcrity  is  a  much  greater  drun 
upon  our  energies  than  the  moat  severe  adversity  ;  there  is  no  spring,  no 
dagticity  ;  it  is  like  walking  through  life  upon  a  Turkey  barpet  Large  and 
noble  faculties  are  required  to  make  a  wise  use  of  worldly  prosperity  ;  there 
is  little  stimulus  in,  and  no  excitement  beyond,  what  the  individual  can 
furnish  for  himself  ;  hia  days  are  rounded  with  security,  and  softly  cushioned 
against  all  the  harsh  reahties  of  life." 


ItBCEiBICil  UtS. 

<■  It  IB  Oie  beine  cobdaDmed  to  live  with  Ihoae  who  lead  meduiucal  Utch — 
livM  nithouC  BgniGcaDce^vrlia  eee  in  the  dail}'  ronline  of  hooeebaU  bumBeis, 
in  the  daily  occopatioxi  of  going  to  tlie  mill,  tile  cmmting-bouse,  and  the 
different  warks  of  life,  nothing  bU  vnAm  of  filing  up  days  kod  weelis,  called 
in  tbe  aggregate  life, — without  mi  idea  of  tooting  round — swcb  iesa  btgimd, 
— it  is  t&u  loiici  dricei  paitiotiale  mull  mad  ;  but  if  there  be  ooe  opwung 
thnH^h  which  the  air  fnni  the  STniaatiBg  mUTene  of  thing!  waj  bmthe 
upon  in,  ve  em  ffel  itroiig  and  cheerbil — •uo  inattn'  hov  bare  af  nulwiil 
GomfciEta  our  lot  niay  be." 

Bat  we  BHiat  rMfaniD  oar  extneti,  or  half  the  Tolome  Till  ^  tTSM> 
ferred.  We  need,  we  Itope,  hudlj  recommend  tke  work  to  tbe  perasai 
of  idl  yibo  feel  an  interest  in  Uie  prc^rcsa  of  right  tientiments  ana  noble 
orindpIeB :  who  wish  to  escape  themselvea,  or  help  otfaen  to  escape, 
rrom  the  mean  coaventionfJities  of  prejudice  or  tyranny,  that  mak* 
custom  :aDd  station  the  fextB  of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  merit  or 
utility.    Nobler  days  are  undoubtedly  dawning  on  the  hardworked, 

degraded,  and  despised  nu —     '  -^ '■"  — '  *— ■'■' — ■*  "■ 

able  ;  and,  all  glory  and  Su< 
happy  and  desind  a  ivanlt ! 


Fradci  iMi  £^UN9  :  A  Tision  of  the  FntiOe.    By  M.  De  LiNASnnB. 

TranAited  from  the  French.  New  editton,  24mo.  H.  G.  Clarke  and  Co. 

Tun  botdf  will  b«  Mcaired  and  raeoenistd  in  a  yery  different  mannw 
by  different  c)aise«  ^  readam.  TIm  nigh  Codaerratnre  wbe  brieves, 
er  aMcrta  that  he  beliMes,  Ifast  all  tfaingi  art  amnged  for  the  bc*^ 
and  that  it  is  h«man  aatsre  itaelf  that  brereuts  any  farther  imprOT*- 
ment  iK  haman  s^ira,  will  cast  away  uie  book  as  the  &nago  at  aa 
insane,  if  not  an  eril-dispoied  man.  "  The  practical  politician,"  ai  he 
styles  himself,  who  has  nrastered,  as  he  thinki,  the  formnla  of  public 
affain  ;  whose  text-booh  is  Adam  Smith,  and  his  coides  the  snccessiTe 
political  economists  who  have  amended  or  garbled  the  origiliat  woAi 
who  has  no  :bith  in  phUoso^iy  or  human  natare  ;  who  endeavours 
to  condense  tbe  pnndples  tb^  goven  homan  aociety  into  aiilhmAiical 
rtatementa ;  and  wbiaat  only  rexaedy  for  the  appalh^  evils  that 
Gonssme  miiliona  of  hiunan  beii^  within  o«r  "hu^y  bnd,"  is  sn»B 
p«tty  legislation  to  be  wrang  from  Parliament  by  threadhans  ddjetoa; 
will  pronounce  this  bMk  the  inmw  dresn  of  a  teigenivs  enttannt. 
Far  different,  however,  will  be  the  decision  of  tbe  thousands  of 
labouring,  toiling,  snfFering  men — men  who  have  intelligence  to  under- 
Blsai  the  unequal  posititm  m  which  claw  legation  &a  placed  th«n. 
This  country  now  teenu  with  many  auch.  To  &em  the  game  of 
politics  that  has  been  pla^ng  for  so  many  hundred  yean  baa  but  lit&e 
■ignificaBce.  They  £nd  that  they  toil  more  and  reap  less  ;  that  their 
eneipM  hw  beiiw  over-taxed  ;  ti>e  natural  constitution  of  thnr  cla«  i* 
degenantiag  aadar  it ;  aad  they  ham  m>  palttiul  mism  of  b<iHwiMK 
th^nselves.    To  such,  and  to  thoab  aon  ««Urrat«4  la^At,  wkMt 
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BjtOfia&aM  we  Bot  booDded  h^  class,  a3»i  wbcae  stnSiM  and  tuin 
hart  led  tbetn'to  the  eoenderatim  of  a.  ioofb  eqnitaUe  Hyiit«D  of  legi»- 
lation,  Hi!8  little  IhmA  will  lie  most  wefcwne.  lis  wfty  views ;  itfl 
pure  and  noble  MctiniefitB ;  iti  enlarged  and  penetratiBg  principles  ; 
win  expand  their  feeling,  and  fill  with  b<^  and  J07  ererj  mind  that 
has  been  anuoualj  awjuting  tbe  dawn  of  an  era  promising  somethiog 
like  jnstice  to  the  maiij.  It  comcB  also  with  doable  efFsct,  now  that 
the  thaoi7  is  being  teated ;  sow  that  the  opening  of  the  prophea7 
ia  being  so  siagnificeatlf  fiiMlled.  Ws  i^d  with  the  some  sort 
of  gratified  bnt  awful  sensation,  as  when,  having  cakal^cd  an  ecl^wa, 
we  see  the  great  machinery  of  the  heavens  realising  to  the  eja  the 
calculations  of  the  brain. 

The  form  of  the  book,  even  bjr  some  of  thoae  w^  kmdle  to  the 
princip^,  nutj  be  objecteid  to.  It  ntaj  be  thonght  tiiat  t&e  fiipperv  of 
fiction  was  not  needed  to  set  forth  snch  serioas  and  high  matter.  Bnt 
it  must  be  recoHeoted  that  Ae  wortc  was  written  five  years  since,  when 
there  was  but  little  prospect,  even  to  the  sagacious  mind  ol  its  anthor, 
of  any  put  of  the  vision  being  so  ra^ly  realised.  For  one  man  who 
was  then  sofficiantlf  elevated  to  perceive  the  coming  events,  a  hundred 
thoosand  may  naw  be  reckoned,  vbo  are  coDvinced,  hv  the  fulfilment 
of  B  portion  of  the  tbsory.  The  [miphet  is  seldom,  confided  in,  ihoogh 
he  is  deified  when  the  resolt  is  perceived. 

All  iImibii,  hawever,  an  intereMed  in  the  work,  as  it  mmj  be  takefi  ' 
as  an  indneattcm  of  M.  De  LoBurtine's  opinion  on  manT  points  of 
social  tegndatioB.  It  is,  indeed,  an  index  to  the  eoutve  ef  his  pc^tieal 
atadies,  if  not  of  his  present  exaot  opinions.  It  treats,  in  his  ever 
masculine  and  elevated  style,  of  all  that  can  afect  the  social  organisa~ 
tion  of  the  state ;  and,  tho«gh  of  wider  QManiig  and  lar^r  scope,  must 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  political  allegories.  It  is  of  the  same 
class  as  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  "The  Adventures  of  an  Atom," 
"Gnkine'a  Armata,"  Hid  "Bisraeli's  Captain  P<^iaailla  ;"  and  all 
the  nnmawia  volnmH  that  twve  sprang  bom  the  Utopia  and  th« 
Qarpatna.  The  axceeding  interest  of  the  politick  oisqnisitioDS, 
beanBg  to  instantiy  as  tlwy  do  on  impending  cucaxaataEoes,  prevents 
any  diaqoisilion  on  it  as  a  merely  literary  production.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  justly  said  that  the  allegorical  machinery  is  not  so  cleverly  con- 
atnicted  as  in  the  works  we  have  referred  to ;  but  then  the  eloquence 
of  the  style  in  which  the  political  principles  are  developed,  and  the 
remarkable  fareloiowledge  of  polHical  events  since  realised,  far  out- 
weigh any  snch  trivial  deficiencies. 

The  work  is  so  short  and  so  cheap  (hat  we  shall  not  seek  to  make 
onr  article  a  substitate,  but,  heartily  recommending  it  to  Uie  perusal  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  great  public  events  of  the  day,  conclude 
with  a  few  samples  of  its  style  and  its  tone: — 


and  M  n  nd^  thtt  It  ii  tdvcfM  to  ths  oomidete  tod  regakr  DMtnrify  (tf  Ilis 
bodjr,  hb  mt^ect,  and  kia  monb  ;  however  long  his  worli,  it  does  not  bring 
in  enonxh  to  Hlisfy  hia  eommon  nania,  and  i  /ortiori  to  provide  for  his  irife 
and  cMdren  ;  he  is  therefore  expcwed,  he  and  his,  to  penurf  and  bratisfa- 
IMM,  that  ia,  to  all  inJimuties,  [dij^cKl,  inteUecbul,  uid  moniL  Id  *>  vord, 
the  poor  man  ia  vied  up  by  the  rich  ;  labour  is  ETonad  down  bj  the  cupidity 
of  oLpitaliata  in  an  unjust,  inhnman  manner  ;  because  there  is  violation  of 
the  n^ts  and  intereals  of  tbe  one  to  the  exclusiTe  profit  of  the  other.  Now, 
wheresoerer  the  reUliDnBhEp  between  capital  and  labour  are  not  based  in 
justice,  that  is  on  reciprocal  adrantage,  there  is  erer  a  struggle ;  the  greater 
I&e  injoBlJce  the  more  violent  the  stnfe." 


le  false  steps  served  as  practical  leBBons.    Hen  ii 


oonversanC  with  thdr  intereata.  DiBCUHsioa  speedily  enlightens  the  maseeB, 
and  common  sense  must  prevail.  The  more  we  engage  in  everything  nsefal 
to  a  common  end,  the  more  attached  we  become  to  it^  and  desire  iU  success 
and  conservation.  This  direct  or  indirect  share  in  local  administration 
ought  then  to  be  as  general  as  possible ;  and  the  freer  the  decinons,  Uie 
more  their  importance  is  felL  It  ia  that  common  activity,  intelligent  and 
impoamoned,  which  cooBtitutee  the  inner  life  of  localities,  which  inciUcates  in 
eadi  man  tlie  love  of  his  natal  soil,  and  devotion  to  the  country  of  which  he 
feels  himself  an  integral  portion  :  it  is  that  inner  life  of  all  the  parts  which 
confers  on  the  body  social  its  vigour,  its  power  of  reustance,  agunst  the 
external  causes  of  destraction." 


"  I  lament  these  calamities  as  mncb  as  jiouraetf.  We  must  deplore  private 
miafortDnes,  and  endeavour  to  diminish  them  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  we 
ought  never  io  lose  eight  of  the  general  result.  There  can  be  no  progress 
without  many  interests  being  injured.  It  is  doub^ess  a  hard  destiny  ;  bnt 
it  is  found  everywhere  inevitable,  and  inflexible  like  the  laws  which  govern 
matter,  and  in  the  end  great  advantage  to  the  greatest  number  always  results 
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twiDdlethumb   town.* 
by  douglas  jbrrold. 


How  and  when  the  goose  returned  to  Twiddlethumh — how, 
ever  since  it  has  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops — how, 
growing  silver  grey,  it  has  seen  Duke  after  Duke  of  the  line  of 
De  Boba,  swathed  in  lead  and  put  aside  upon  a  shelf  in  a  Tnult 
of  the  castle — (the  reigning  Duke  at  his  dinner  must  now  and 
then  feel  a  qualm,  thinking  of  that  deep,  dark,  blind  hole  below 
the  banquet-hall  where  his  grandfathers,  very  patient  in  the  great 
certainty,  await  him) — how  the  musicians  played  their  gratula- 
lions  to  the  teeming  Duchess  ;  how  the  soldiers  having  cut  the 
innocent  winds  with  their  boastful  swords,  in  honour  and  glory  of 
the  little  red  baby,  lybg  in  the  nurse's  lap,  and  moring  lU  lips  as 
though  tastmg  ihe  world,  and  pinching  its  cheeks  and  noae,  as 
though  it  did  not  think  very  highly  of  the  flavonr, — 

How  all  this  happened,  the  reader — it  is  onr  hope — cares  not 
to  know.  For  much  of  these  things  is  in  truth,  mere  parenthesis, 
t»  be  omitted  for  the  better  breTity  of  history.  Besides, — but 
come  this  way.  We  have  an  invitation  for  you,  most  amenable 
reader.  There  is  a  wedding  forward  in  Twiddlethumb ;  a  most 
moral  and  most  touching  ceremony  ;  a  solemnity  altogether  away 
from  the  common  marryings  of  the  common  wedding-ring  world, 
A  solemnity  only  performed  in  Twiddlethumb, — the  greater  the  pity. 


•  Conlinned  from  p»ge  291,  Vol.  VII. 
— TOL,  vn.  0  0 
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At  thia  moment,  the  bridegroom  is  rubbing'  his  marriage  face  ' 
in  his  chamber  loduDg-glasa.  He  is  rubbing  into  it  the  beat  and 
blitheBt  looka,  and  the  bachelor  is  dying  fast  within  him.  Long 
ere  he  shall  be  dressed,  long  ere  he  shall  have  descended  from 
his  chamber,  with  a  cnt  of  heartsease  in  his  button-hole,  ready 
for  the  bride  and  the  clergyman,  ire  shdl  have  told  you  hia 
history.  For  it  is  brief,  and  will  be  very  tragic.  There  are, 
however,  no  such  instructive  weddings  —  instructive  in  their 
tremeadoua  misery — save  in  the  town  of  Twiddlethumb.  In  no 
other  region  are  the  injuries  of  woman  so  condignly  visited. 
Agaiu  we  say, — the  greater  the  pity  ! 

Fullablank  Nobbs — be  is  at  &h  moment  essaying  a  bridal  lie 
in  hia  cravat — ^waa  to  have  married  Dinah  Duc^,  Now  Dinah, 
the  daughter  of  James  Ducks,  was  to  have  brought  to  Nobbs  a 
dowry  of  kine  and  pigs,  and  dairy  dishes  and  mosb-tuba,  and  sides 
of  hacon,  and  hams  smoked  over  faggots  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
hogshead  of  ale — Dinah  was  eighteen— brewed  when  Dinah  had 
only  three  days  tasted  sf  mother's  milk!  And  beudes  these  extras, 
Dinah  had  in  herself  the  fiurest  right  to  a  good  huaband.  Dinah 
had  a  colour  in  her  cheek  like— like— Vfell,  we  must  agun  go  to 
Eden  for  the  reseniUance— like  a  rose.  A  nice,  fair,  open  face, 
with  skin  like  her  own  curds;  long,  sleek,  honey-coloured  htur; 
and  eyes  blue  as  the  bluest  sky  of  June.  Her  laughing  voice 
would  come  in  gushes  like  a  bird's,,  and  die  had  so  light  a  foot — it 
was  once  ofiered  as  a  wi^r — she  could  jump  from  mushroom  to 
mushroom,  as  from  cushi<ni  to  cushion,  and  no  harm  done.  If 
Mrs.  Ducks  had  not  been  by  to  claim  her,  you  would  have  said 
the  mmth  of  May  was  the  mother  of  Dinah. 

Well,  Pullablank  Nobbs  was — for  everybody  said  it — ^ngelj 
fond  of  Dinah.  Wherever  was  Dinah  there  was  Fullablank.  The 
only  use  of  his  eyes  was  ta  look  at  her.  Th^  is  what  all  the.  folki 
of  Twiddlethumh  siud,  and  Dinah  was  not  the  last  to  believe  in  it. 
But  Nobbs  when  he  looked  at  Dinah,  looked  at  cows  and  pigs, 
and  dairy  gear ;  and  in  a  brown  study  of  his  own  trae  loYO, 
thought  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  amber  brewed  some  eighteen 
years  ago.  In  one  night,  the  lightning  set  fire  to  a  hay-rick  of 
Farmer  Ducks— th&  fire  spread  all  over  the  farm,  and  the  next 
morning  Ducks  was  a  houseless  beggar.  Dinah  Ducks  had  not. 
BO  much  as  a  mash-tub  to  ait  damn  open.  The.tJe  that  was 
to  have  hummed  in  head's  and  hearts  at  Dinah's  wedding,  bad  run 
'ont  hissing  from  the  bwning  e»A.     All  the  wealth  of  Ducks  was 
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turned  to  cindereL  Tlie  very  nest  time  Nobbs  saw  Dinab,  he 
began  to  whistle. 

And  now,  FsEmer  Ducks  and  bia  wife  ue  in  one  ^sre  in 
Twiddlethumh  churchyard,  Dinah — say  Dinah's  ghost — seireB  as 
dairymaid  in  a  atrange  homestead,  and  the  false  and  aTaricious 
Fullablank  Nobbs  is  this  day  to  take  a  lich  foreaga  ladj,  Olimpia 
Crindlina,  for  bis  lawful  wadded  wife  ! — 

Yes ;  wadded  wife. 

^,  we  mean  exactly  what  we  bare  said  ;  there  is  no  mietabe  ; 
no  error  of  a  Towd— his  Lawfnl  Wadded  Wife.  Uiaerabla 
wretch,  he  knows  it  not ;  but  in  this  way  ia  falsehood  and  incon- 
stancy punished  in  Ae  town  of  Twiddletbumb.  All  the  towne- 
Mk  are  prepared  for  the  trick  ;  all  will  enjoy  the  flam  ;  all 
make  holiday  at  the  wedding  of  Fullablank — we  should  rather 
aay,  the  wadding — he,  most  desolate  dog,  nerw  drauuing  of  the 
dieaater  prepared  &>r  him. 

Wdl,  it  ia  a  hard  sentence  npen  s  man,  let  bim  hare  unned  aa 
he  m&j  ;  nevertheless,  such  ia  tiie  law  of  Twiddlethumh  ;  no  man 
knowing  the  tetributire  statute,  until  he  bring  himself  under  it. 
The  bride — the  bride  to  become  the  wadded  wife — is  the  mere 
show  of  a  woman  ;  a  ereature  woren,  and  stitched,  and  staffed  in 
gome  far-off  place,  and  brought  by  soma  powerful  magic — we 
know  not  how  or  by  whom — ^to  TwiddleUmmb.  For  it  ia  said  at 
t^  town  tarem  that  there  is  a  land  where  women  are  made  in 
looma  and  eotton-miUs  ;  and  that  Olim^a — you  will  aee  her — is 
of  the  manufacture.  Fullablank  Nobhs  falsely  betrayed  the 
beauti^,  the  natural  Dinidk ;  and  for  hia  treason  he  ^all  pass 
his  days  with  a  rustling  fiction.  He  shall  he  the  doomed  husband 
of  a  lawful,  wadded  wife  ! 

Do  you  hear  that  sound?  Febbles  ia  a  tin-pot,  poker  and 
tmiga,  bones  and  ckaTcrs,  staves  and  warming-pana  ;  aJl  sorts  of 
discord  struck,  and  banged,  and  rattled  by  the  mischievoue  boy- 
hood of  Twiddlethumh — and  yet  the  nnisea  leap,  like  ulver-fooled 
&ys,  to  the  ehamber  window  of  Nobbs — t^t  moment  aatie£ed 
vith  the  marriage-tie  of  thai  SBOW-white  cravat — and  he  thinks 
he  hears  choral  voices  from  the  church-tower,  ciying  "  Fullablank 
Nobbs  come  to  yonr  wife  ;  "  and  then,  w^out  a  thongbt  of  the 
cniabed  beson  of  poor  Dinab,  the  trutor  takes  his  noe^ay  of 
hearteeaae  faim  the  t^le,.  and  fits  in.  his  left  button-hole — a 
fioweiy  tie  nearest  hia  heart.  Agaia  and  again  does  he  look  at  his 
bvaaenoua  face.  Mid  ia  all  the  better  utiafied  for  the  ataring. 
c  c  2 
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And  now,  dipping  faia  finger  and  thumb  in  his  smallest  pocket,  be 
fishes  forth  the  wedding-ring.  And  now  he  looks  serious,  grave, 
as  though  the  gold  on  the  finger  of  Time  had  already  scored  and 
scored  him  down  the  cheek  ;  and  now  he  tum&  it  twixt  his  thumb 
and  finger  ronnd  and  round — even  as  a  young  student  of  geography 
would  turn  and  turn  a  globe,  puzzled  to  find  the  Fortunate  Islands 
or  Ai'aby  the  Blest. 

AH  the  brass  and  iron  of  Twiddlethumh  in  the  mockery  of 
discord  call  Pullablank  Nobbs  to  come  and  be  married  ;  to  come 
and  secure  to  himeelf  his  Wadded  Wife.  And  Nobhs,  still  feeling 
his  heart  float  upon  the  silver  sounds,  eits  him  down  in  a  paradise 
of  music,  twiddling  and  twiddling  that  small,  that  most  tremen- 
dous gold  ring.  Like  the  ring  of  Sattim,  it  will  circle  a  world  ! 
He  has  been  a  sohtary,  stray  bird,  (for  the  wret«h  lias  no  thought 
of  poor  Dinah)  and  that  ring  will  link  bim  to  a  sweet,  consolatory 
fellow.  He  could  weep  over  that  ring  ;  he  could  make  a  long,  a 
touching  speech  to  it.  And  now  a  knock — a  heavy,  peremptory 
knock,  as  from  the  knuckles  of  Fate,  strikes  at  his  door  ;  and  the 
brass  and  iron— bells  to  Pullablank — ring  the  louder. 

"  There  'b  the  horses  in  the  coach,  a  prancing  for  the  church 
like  mad.  Shouldn't  wonder,  if  you  don't  make  baste,  if  your 
bride  don't  wait  for  you,  but  goes  by  herself,  and  gets  a  husband 
when  she's  there,"  These  words  have  just  been  fiuog  at  Nobbs 
by  hia  landlady ;  so,  sir,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  if  we  would 
see  the  bridegroom  leave  his  house  to  go  and  take  up  hia  Wadded 
Wife. 

Down  this  lane  is  a  short  cut.  Turn  sharp  by  that  hawthorn  ; 
over  by  that  juniper  ;  turn  again,  and  here  we  are- 
Bid  you  ever  see  such  a  mob  ?  What  delicious  mischief  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young ;  especially  the  girls  and  younger  women. 
They  seem  tipsy  with  the  sweetness  of  revenge.  For,  sir,  do  not 
forget  what  we  have  told  you  ;  that  the  bridegroom  victim  of  the 
wadded  wife — here  in  Twiddlethumh — is  the  last  to  know  his  evil 
destiny.  All  his  ueighbonrs  chuckle,  and  roll,  and  roar  over 
it  beforehand — but  he,  p«or  doomed  one,  knows  nothing.  Hush ! 
Hats  of! 

And  now  the  ehoaljng  is  a  little  stilled,  and  you  can  take  a 
good  calm  stare  at  the  bridegroom;  is  be  not  a  beautiful  dupe  ? 
Poor,  sweet,  gentle — could  we  find  as  many  sweet  epithets  as 
there  are  sweet  flowers,  we  woidd  bestow  them  all  upon  Dinah — 
poor  thing  1  she  is  sweetly  revenged  at  this  moment,  even  in  the 
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depths  of  PuIlaU&iik's  hftppinesa,  for  his  misery  will  be  all  the 
sharper  for  it. 

Wretched,  blissful  man !  He  sees  nothing  as  it  is.  To  his 
eyes  all  the  townfolks  of  Twiddlethumb  are  in  their  holiday  attire ; 
in  their  newest  clothes  of  lightest  colours ;  all  of  them  waving 
green  branches  before  htm,  or  scattering  carnations  and  roses  at 
his  feet.  And  you  see,  ur  ;  the  folks  are  all  wildly  pranked  in 
rags  and  tatters  as  for  a  maeqae  of  poverty  ;  the  boys  have 
smutched  and  pinked  their  faces  ;  and  for  the  booghs  and  Sowers, 
bunches  of  nettles,  wands  of  thistles,  are  waved  about,  and 
poppies  and  dandelions  fiung  in  the  bridegroom's  path !  And 
still  the  fool  sees  nothing  of  the  mockeiy,  but  beholds  in  all  things 
.  holiday. 

And  now,  he  is  about  to  place  himself  in  that  low,  commodious 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  milk-white  ponteB.  Yes  ;  the  bridegroom 
sees  no  meaner  equipage  prepared  to  carry  him  to  her  who,  in  a 
blissful  half-hour  shall  become  his  lawful,  wadded  wife  I 

And  he  steps  upon  a  pile  of  hurdles,  whereto  are  yoked 

four  ignominious  asses.  And  now  brass  and  iron  ring  and  rattle 
again,  and  in  a  car  of  triumph,  and  to  the  silvery  sound  of  mar- 
riage bells,  FuUablonk  Nobbs,  kissing  his  finger  tips  to  the  roar- 
ing, laughing,  yelling  crowd,  is  carried  onward  to  the  mansion  of 
lus  betrothect— of  her  almost  prepared  to  be  his  wadded  wife. 

And  where  is  the  bride  ?  Where,  OUmpia  Crindlina  i 

There  are  three  women — three  mystic  sisters — wearing  and 
working  wondrous  spells  with  silks,  and  muslins,  and  ribanda,  and 
lawn  ;  in  a  word,  with  all  the  delicate  and  beautiful  substances 
that  make  the  mystery  of  female  dress.  They  are  arraying  the 
shadowy  bride  in  rustling,  flowing  robes :  they  are  dressing  a 
beautiful  cheat  in  the  glories  of  bridal  bib  and  tucker.  They  are 
clothing  a  phantasm,  a  dream,  with  the  substantiality  of  petti- 
coat and  gown.  And  these  three  women  are  the  bridesmaids 
suborned  and  appointed  by  the  necromancer  of  Twiddlethumb, 
whose  peculiar  cunning  it  is  to  evoke  from  the  kingdom  of  shadows 
the  shade  of  a  wife  for  the  especial  punishment  of  all  such  false 
ones  as  PoUablank  Nobbs. 

We  have  followed  the  bridegroom  to  the  door  of  his  affianced. 
Yesterday,  there  was  nothing  save  a  waste  piece  of  scrubby 
ground  :  to-day,  there  stands  a  handsome  mansion,  grown  from 
the  earth  like  a  toadstool,  in  a  night ;  to  fade  away  before  the 
morning  ;  and  all  save  Pullablank  know  the  cheat.     To  his  eyes. 
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the  valla  of  tbe  bowe  are  marble ;  its  vindowa  ciystftl  glass. — It 
u  the  deep-founded  mansion  of  hb  beloved. 

Nobbs  steps  from  the  hurdle,  and  entere  the  heuse.  He  sees 
serring-men  clad  in  crimson,  edged  and  barred  with  gold  :  irfien, 
in  truth,  they  are  ghosts  in  cobweb  liTories,  filmy,  foul.  Again, 
and  agtun  the  brass  and  old  iron  strike  np  their  mocking  music  ; 
and  Fullahlank  walks  along  the  hall  as  to  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  gods. 

Agtuin  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the  bridegroom  stands  upon, 
the  step,  bis  bride  in  his  band,  She  is  tall,  and  her  garments 
have  a  full,  harmonious  4ow.  Her  face  is  not  to  be  seen  ',  it  is 
covered  with  so  thick  a  Toil  of  lustrons  rooonshioe.  The  brides* 
maids,  to  the  eyes  of  Nobbs,  are  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful  as 
morning  rosea  ;  youth  in  th^  eyes  ;  yonth  at  their  lips  ;  yonth  ia 
erery  feature,  every  movement. — But  we  see  them  as  litej  are  ; 
and  they  are  shades  of  haggard  ngllness  ;  they  look  a  squinting 
scorn  at  the  bridegroom,  leading  to  the  charch  a  riiadowy  bride. 
They  mount  the  hurdle  chariot,  and — atop  ont,  air — and  we  follow 
them  to  the  tethering  place. 

-  The  priest  b  a  shade  ;  a  shade  the  clerk ;  all  seeming  forms 
ga^ered  tc^;ether  to  eke  out  the  ceremony  are  nnsubstantjal  as 
mists :  the  vety  church  is  a  thing  of  clouds  ;  and  yet  an  edifice  of 
aged  stone  to  the  eyes  of  PuUablank.  It  ib  thus  die  Hymen  of 
Twiddlethumb  pamsbes  the  falsehood  of  folse  lovers. 

And  now — you  heard  the  ceremony,  you  hear  what  Hobba 
hears  as  melodious,  bridal  hells — now  is  Fullablank  Nobbs  a 
married  man  ;  now  is  Olimpia  Crindlina,  a  bride  &om  the  land  of 
shadows,  his  lawful  wadded  wife. 

And  so,  for  the  rest  of  hia  mortal  da^,  will  she  remam  ;  and 
BO  will  work  the  vengeance  of  the  real,  ^e  truthful  Dinah.  At 
home,  at  bed  and  board,  Nobbs  will  be  a  lonely,  miserable, 
bachelor  man.  Abroad,  or  when  company  shall  visit  him,  there 
will  be  always  at  his  side,  the  show  of  a  mate  :  an  unusual  thing, 
in  very  fine,  and  very  {Lmple  clothes.  For  Nobbs  is,  in  Tery  truth, 
married  to  a  shadow  ;  he  is  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  a  spouse. 
-  He  rejected  the  real,  the  loving,  the  true  ;  and  the  Hymen  of 
Twid^ethumb  has,  in  punishment  to  the  falsehood,  given  to  him 
a  lawfid.  Wadded  Wife. 
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FR  THE   FntST. 

DuRiSQ  this  spring  of  1848— the  first  qaarter  of  a  great  year  if 
.ZADKIEL  ia  to  be  trusted — there  have  been  a  few  new  ingre- 
dtenta;  beside  the  usual  hackneyed 

£ye  of  newt  nnd  toe  of  frog,  «tc  :  etc  i — 
to  EH  the  eauldroo  of  "  Monster  London  "  whOe  Parliament  ia 
sitting,  and  while  ParKament's  Wife  and  dftughters  are  disporting 
ihentseWes,  and  -wearing  out  their  good  looks — in  other  words, 
enjoying  "  the  season."— Horace  Walpole  talks  of  one  Bummer 
of  which  "  Mademoiaelle  de  Scuderi  must  hare  drawn  the  plan," 
«o  fiiil  was  it  of  eelebratioits,  and  feBtiyities.  The  current  spring 
might  hare  been  designed  by  MM.  de  Lamartine  nnd  Eugene 
Sue  in  odd  collBboration ;  the  wont,  perhaps,  being  a  Prince  of 
Gerolstein  with  his  onmisdent  power,  to  put  erery  "  mystery  "  to 
rights,  and  to  harmonise  the  steange  contrasts  and  jarring  combi- 
nations of  snch  an  association. 

Sad  and  cirQ  Eeader,  if  my  notes  on  The  Season  have  some- 
■what  of  an  "  unstitched  look  "  (as  we  say  in  France)  to  your  tidy   " 
•eyes, — the  fault  is  in  the  times,  and  not  in  my  will.     I  wonld 
fain  have  began  at  the  heginning  and  gone  on  to  the  end — after 
the  fashion  of  Addison's  Sir  Trvs^,  when  he  snug,-— 


Bat  I  am  as  much  like  either  The  Spectator  or  the  opera-Droll  of 
Lie  creation,  as  these  weeks  of  mirth,  misery,  great  moments, 
and  small  mistakes,  resemble  one  of  those  immdrom  sequences  of 
day  to  day,  which  old  folks  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  as  being 
"happy  years."— Could  Profraisor  Babbage  hare  perfected  a 
machine  which  should  chroiuole  "  the  doings  of  May  and 
Vanity  Fairs"  during  the  past  March  and  April,  so  strong  have 
be«i  "  the  disturbing  currents  of  electricity  " — that  the  needles 
most  have  registered  new  words  and  calculations,  the  real  meaning 
of  which,  perhaps,  no  one  ia  as  yet  able  to  unravel  save  the  Seer 
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of  PongfakMpsie,  or  M.  Hemnatm,  the  PreitidigUalaur,  at  tbe 
Hajmarket  Theatre. 

It  seems  alreadj  a  jeor — not  a  poor  six  weeks — since  the 
wandeting  Mr.  Cochrane  twanged  his  guitar  to  call  npon  Sn^and 
to  ejiupatliiBe  with  France  in  Trafalgar  Square  !  How  he  was 
not  forthcoming  in  his  place :  and  how,  instead,  the  redoubtable 
author  of  "  Robert  Macaire  in  England  " — "  The  Ujateries  of 
London,"  and  other  such  sweet  books,  broke  out  that  day  into 
eloquent  patriotism,  have  already  become  matters  of  parliamentar; 
history — also  how  the  "juvenile  depredators,"  who  demolished 
the  lamps  in  St.  James's  Park,  more  sealons  for,  than  perfect  in, 
their  French,  squeaked  "  Vive  le  Moi,"  under  some  idea  that  it 
was  the  first  line  of  La  MarieiUaite  !  One  may  TOnture  to  say — 
though  Tenturesome  it  be — that  the  Royal  Academy  never  had 
SO  queer  an  exhibilJoo  within,  as  it  showed  tiiat  day  tvithout  its 
portals.  Nor  was  there  lacking  a  sprinkling  of  "good  com- 
pany" to  see — "The  Ladies"  are  so  fond  of  a  sirfit  mid  a 
eeosation  :  and  this  year  no  one  has  opera  money :  neither  a  long 
credit,  wiUi  Messrs.  Howell  and  James ! — Accordingly  a  good 
many  found  business  in  the  Strand  (hat  day.  What  is  also 
memorable, — on  that  evening  when  tbe  Parka  were  closed,  and 
the  Palace  was  in  a  state  of  siege, — three  thousand  persons  or 
thereabouts,  congregated  to  Gieter  Hall — not  to  listen  to  the 
orthodoij  of  tbe  Reverend  Mr.  Anti-Shylock, — not  to  receive  the 
confession  of  past  sins,  proffered  by  tho  three  gingerbread-oolonred 

converts,  sent  home  by  the Mission — but  to  be  entranced 

by  a  more  mundane  excitement, — even  the  piano-forte  playing  of 
M.  Thalberg  and  the  sioginfr  of  many  foreign  and  native  larks 
and  linnets  (tbe  Kightingale  is  monopolised  by  Mdlle.  Jenny) 
— not  forgetting  the  too-handsome  Italian,  Signer  Ciabatta. 
These  events  I  say,  seem  already  a  year  old :  having  already 
been  made  small  and  insipid  by  contrast.  The  long  bow  since 
drawn  {Faganini-wise)  by  "  O'Connor's  Child  "  has  silenced 
Mr.  Cochrane'a  little  tinkhngs  i—'the  Monster  Meeting  on  the 
Common  has  eclipsed  the  small  family  party  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Martin's, — while  as  to  your  Thalbergs  and  Ciabattas — why,  mnaic 
has  positively  seemed  to  run  in  our  kennels,  and  to  smoke  out  of 
OUT  chimniee^BO  many  and  various  have  been  the  Professors  and 
Practitioners  since  cast  on  our  shores,  by  the  progress  of  Con- 
tinental Discoveij  in  Freedom  and  Prosperity : — One  day,  a 
baker's  dosen  of  piano-forte  players :   tbe  next,  a  multilode  ef 
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gentlewomen  qualified  to  teach  singing — and  pnmtted  mtt  of  all 
uieir  pupils,  no  lees  than  their  plate  by  the  FroriEional  Govern- 
ment of  Paris.  As  for  BaBses,  with  beards, — who  shall  pretend  to 
count  them  or  learn  their  names  ? — Even  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
that  most  courteous  of  living  gentlemen,  was  puzzled  the  other 
night  !n  the  House,  to  enumerate  the  "  de — s"the"iBki — s" 
the  "  ini — s,"  and  the  "  herg — s  "  whom  it  might  be  as  adyisable 
to  send  baek  home  ;  persons,  who,  as  Mr.  Alexander  Somerville, 
"  The  Whistler  at  the  Plough  "  in  his  interesting  Autobiography 
assures  us,  plot  in  the  low  taverns  of  London,  to  pull  Royalty  off 
its  throne  :  to  burn  Ministers'  houses  and  Public  Offices, — and  to 
fill  their  own  pockets  :  by  way  of  practical  gratitude  for  Eng- 
land's entertainment  of  foreign  Refugees. — Even  Lord  Brougham's 
marvellous  m^noiy  and  more  marvelloos  French  fail  him,  when 
he  tries  to  enumerate  our  foreign  guests  who  have  come  here  to 
make  a  livelihood : — so  vast  is  their  number,  so  loud  (in  defiance  of 
U.  Louis  Blanc !)  their  cry  of  competition.  And  we  know  that 
humane  and  indefatigable  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  has  been  per- 
plexed out  of  many  a  night's  rest,  to  consider  how  all  these 
"distinguished"  and  "unfortunate  "  foreigners  are  to  be  accom- 
modated with  honorary  tickets  at  the  next  Polish  Sail !  ! — It  must 
be  a  comfort  to  the  gentry  of  Dublin  to  learn  that  a  legion  of  the 
bravest  have  crossed  the  channel,  to  assist  the  vitriol-Force 
Repealers  in  charging — no,  jn  ducharging  soda-water  bottles, 
to  be  ready  ^^Inet  their  grand  street  exhibition,  which  is  to  beat 
Mr.  Guitar  Cochrane '■,  and  Mr.  Robert  Maciure  Reynolds's,  hollow. 
This  may  bo  all  pleasant  enough  for  the  Londoner — who  has 
loved  an  excitement,  ever  since  the  days  when  Horace  Walpole's 
Cluna-man,  advertised  "  the  only  jar  in  Ewrope  which  had  beea 
eroded  by  the  Earthquake,"  and  preferred  an  O.P.  row,  to  a 
legitimate  Siddonian  performance.  But  those  who  desire  lesa 
exquisite  and  more  obvious  and  visible  sights — Tower  Regalias— 
Gogs  and  Magogs — The  Lord  Mayor — "  six  Aldermen  in  wigs  " 
— Her  Majesty  in  Stoto  at  a  Theatre  Royal,  and  the  like — have 
fared  less  dc^cately,  we  fear,  this  season.  They  have  been 
put  off  with  rather  state  pleasures. — No  admirable  little  commu- 
nity of  Socialists,  like  "tlie  Industrious  Fleas,"  has  opened  its 
"  paralleUogram  "  for  their  delectation  !—No  Tom  Thumb  has 
driven  along  onr  streets,  {par  iuferance  of  the  Newfoundland  Dogs,) 
to  eidte  the  envy  of  full-grown  Men,  that  so  small  a  mite  should 
coin    money  so  fast! — There's  the  Great  Plaster  Hand,  at  the 
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Cosmirraina,  'tu  true, — an  apparition  Bomewhst  of  the  nglieti,  bnt 
appeftling  whimBicallj  to  the  imagination  :  afi  some  trt^hj  mi^t 
do  nailed  up  by  Jack  the  Oiaot  Killer  ;  to  aoquunt  Lord  M^or 
Whittington'a  subjecte  tiiat  Bow  may  sleep  at  peace  and  Whtje- 
.hall  dread  no  raid  or  foray.  But,  go  not  in, — trusty  and  wdl- 
belored  Bight-Beer  I — If  you  maJie  a  point  of  keeping  your  reapeot 
for  giants  alire  :  content  yourBelf  with  the  eight  of  a  atnj  Baef- 
eoter — or  Jook  ont,  in  high  club-time,  for  the  genial  and  maah^ 
JaaA  Onmiwn  of  the  Timet — as  he  pacefl  Poll  iUall :  capable, 
be  snre,  of  carrying  off  the  gatee  of  Ctasa,  or  Somnauth,  or  The 
Bank — or  the  pur  that  close  Constitution  Hill. — So  shall  yea. 
keep  your  rereranoe;  and,  h^ly,  your  tesor.  Gonotin!  Thec^;ed 
Brobdignog  of  Ihe  CbffRorama,  ia  anything  rather  than  imposing  : 
aracant,  melandioly,  placid  fiuliire  ! — acreotorctobedoublednp, 
«r  pulled  to  pieom,  or  swept  out,  at  the  wit^sd  will  and  pleosare 
of  die  first  hmaon  wren,  who  shall  ehooee  to  measure  kii  inoho, 
t^inet  ITS  elkl  Umt  there  be  always  diaappmntment-  and 
folly,  and  feeblenew  in  oTer-growth  J  '  Dear  Bigbt-aaer,  here  is  a 
qnestion,  which,  with  the  best  of  good-will  I  beg  you  to  lay  before 
your  Debotmg  Society  1  It  contwnB  matter  for  tou^  aijament : 
and  that  is  w«rth  many  a  dulling  show. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  i^  the  wotld'a  precious  lime,  by 
talking  about  "  The  Mysterious  Lady  ;  "  as  great  a  puzzle  to  all 
■common-sensihle  people — ay,  and  to  men  of  wdenee,  toe — aa  Her 
of  Babylon.~I  am  not  going  to  invite  the  untxaveU^  to  lo«^  st 
the  Panorama  of  Yioma  as  it  wot  under  Uettwnich : — unee,  for 
aught  i«o  know,  at  the  moment  of  asking,  "  St,  Stephoi's  spire  " 
m^  be  BtHiding  pinnacle  downwards  :  and  the  Prater,  instead  ef 
being  noisy  with  Carroiuelc  (the  Bunueae  for  merry-go-ronnde) 
«ohoing  with  the  bruit  of  artillery. — Nor,  even  ihough  "eights  " 
are  under  discussion,  will  I  call  your  attention  to  ^e  TabitOMie 
which  are  so  favourite  a  delectation  for  elderly  gentlemen  uid 
young  ar^tK,  (and  so  oddly  popular,  just  now,  in  delicate  America)] 
neither  to  the  Carino  balls,  where 

Good  welcome!  say  I,  to  all  jr«od  popular  entertainments!  And  let 
tiiB  above  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  since  they  may  have 
their  place  And  funetion  in  the  London  season, — as  fairly  as  the 
inanities  of  Almacks,  or  the  more  poetical  '*  delebritiea  "  of  the 
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.Stukespouiani,— rar  Ike  BeverMid  Ur.  Bundj'a  "  vials-of-wratli 
Smrtei  " — or  SSaa  jnore  tanefol  meetings  &t  Exeter  Hat],  over 
i^cli  Mr.  HiilltA  prenides.  If  A'b  tailor  eajoyg  his  own  box  (and 
bouquets  to  threw)  at  ifr.Lumley'a  opera:  wlio  shall  wrangle  with 
A'b  tailor's  Sippreatiee,  if  he  also  chooaea  to  douce  and  sing,  and 
aBm  a  headache  cheap  ?  Nothing,  (the  apprentice  will  assure 
yon]  is  BO  difficult  to  find,  as  a  "good  ^ttem  'pleasure,"  for 
jouthB  of  his  complenon.  Ur.  Cnffej  has  his  public  life  :  where- 
fore not  vie  of  Tooley  and  other  streete  oar  direraions  t  wherefore 
tiot  our  Bingers  and  serenaders,  as  well  as  the  Clab  gentry  of  Fall 
Hall,  and  St.  Jamee  Street  ? 

This  hae  been  a  great  year  for  dead  walls  and  Tans. — "The 
Idrotobolio  ^At "  has  figured  noblj' beside  "The  War  Organ," 
(what  manner  of  iDBtrument  is  this  ?) ;  and  "  Men  of  England  " 
have  been  invited  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  east  of  a  street,  while 
"Slaves  (d  Britain  and  Erin  "  bare  been  promiaod  gratuitoos 
instmctioD  haw  to  break  tiie  same  in  the  (^ipoBite  quarter. — I  lore 
thisaort  of  pidiypoliticB.  I  lovetolistento  the  comments  of  passing 
debater — whether  it  be  some  grim  P<^e  sighing  for  a  Banioade, 
—or  some  square,  mddj  Butcher's  boy  who  has  difOcultf  orer 
the  words  of  many  syllableB ! — And  in  Uie  midst  of  all  this  grave 
knowledge — wiuct  hints  do  we  not  find  of  bargains  ia  be  bought. 
— "  French  silks  half  price ;  Iri^  linens  at  no  prioe  at  all ; 
Turkey  rugs,  mamia  at  a  '  frightful  sacrifioe,'  and  boots  and  shoes 
at  a  'notmnal  figure!'" — Miss  Weak's  "Duly"  (being  her 
paraphrase  of  all  tike  denunciatory  texts  she  prefers)  is  savonr- 
lesB  compared  with  a  momiag's  ffstuitiHis  reatling  of  tLis  choice 
quality.  'Tu  a  short  and  easy  way  of  coming  at  the  state  of 
natiooa,  not  to  say  "  The  End  of  the  World," — worth  tnanj  a 
Bishop's  Charge,  orTrealise  by  the  "  nsefol  Knowledge  "people: 
worth  many  a  long  speech  in  the  Honae,  filled  with  figures  which 
(for  augfat  the  public  can  tell)  may  be  only  fignree  of  Speech  : — 
Charles  Lamb  has  pathetically  sung  of  the  poor  b^'a  snatched 
pleasure  at  a  Book  Btoll :  hut  j^ve  me  the  lore  of  a  Bead  Wall, 
■when  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  world  we  hve  in,  are  in  question. 
It  has  itapicturoB  too,  meriting  a  separate  dlBaertation:  but  wemnst 
presently  disonss  more  august  eihibitions,  and  therefore  leave  the 
show  till  a  rainy — no,  a  bright — day  ! 

-So  much  for  some  of  the  signs  of  The  Beasoo.  There  is  a 
moment,  however,  at  which  the  most  indefatigable  haunter  of  the 
Btrsets  becomes  ^^  of  faces :  and  of  the  literature  on  tdank  walls 
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and  hoards — md  of  tlie  perambulating  newEpapera. — Bleaaed  at 
such  a  moment  is  the  Londoner  bejond  the  Parisian,  the  Viennese, 
the  Berlioer,  or  the  lounger  of  UiW  (did  the  Uilanese  erer 
lounge  in  the  streets.)  Supposing  Kensington  Gardens  with  their 
domes  and  pyramids  of  chestnut  bloom,  too  much  of  an  VUitna 
Thuie  for  one  siok  of  the  Strand,  and  worn  out  iritb  the  pavement 
of  Regent  Street,  and  all  its  foreigners,  "  with  diamond  breast- 
pinB  on  dirty  shirts," — the  April  aspect  of  St.  James's  Park,  is  a 
thing  to  pay  rent  and  taies  for.— Delicious  green  grass — almond 
trees  "  rosed  "  (as  Tennyson  has  it)  with  a  fiush  of  tender  bloom 
— ~the  old  elms  lightly  Teiled  with  new  leaves — the  young  Bhrabs 
budding  out  at  every  bough ;  with  masses  of  rich  and  various 
architecture  "  comiog  in  "  at  every  comer,  just  as  if  Uarsball  had 
marshalled  them,  or  Grieve  rejoiced  in  a  happy  inspiration  hy  way 
of  "  flat " — are  these  things  to  be  overlooked  among  the  pleasures 
of  "  the  London  Season  '  heoauee  they  cost  nothing, — because 
they  mast  be  shared  with  two  hundred  nursery  maids,  and  two  Life 
Guardsmen  ? — If  you  are  too  busy  to  enjoy  the  gentle  influences 
and  refreshment  they  minister — I  am  sony  for  you.  Brother 
Operative !  If  you  are  too  fine,  or  too  trardled  to  think  them 
worth  enjoying,  leave  Nature  in  London  to  better  spirits — pass  on, 
and  satiate  yourself  with  its  cidinary  art.  There  is  the  Clarendtm 
for  you  to  dine  at — or  M.  Soyer'a  unambitious  table  in  the  Reform 
Palace — or  that  new  and  ambiguous  establishment  at  the  comer 
of  Jermyn  Street — whore  you  will  find  the  smell  of — not  the  song 
of  the — Turtle ;  I  mean  the  Boyal  Symposium  ! 

To  me,  who  am  alike  bynature  and  necessity  a  perverse  Londoner, 
a  lover  of  "The  Season,"  a  haunter  of  all  places  where  men  (and 
women)  consort,  something  of  a  kindred  rehef  is  occasionally  admi- 
nistered by  the  Picture  Shows  ; — by  Christie,  with  its  Hobbimas 
and  Ruysdaels,  and  Karel  du  Jardine — and  Dutch  towns  by  Vander 
Eeyden,  looking  so  cozily  asleep  in  the  pellucid  sun-shine, — or  by 
the  more  set  and  formal  exhibitions  of  modem  Art.  And  no  disre- 
spect to  the  Goodalls  and  Inskips  of  Pall  Mall — ^nor  to  the  Huddle- 
stones  and  Foggos  of  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East — our  landscape 
painters  hare  the  best  of  it.  Lee  and  Allen  shall  lead  you  through 
quiet  fields,  and  among  woody  lanes,  and  in  and  ont  of  the  Ooombt 
of  Devonshire,  till  you  totally  forget  that  there  is  such  a  property  aa 
a  "gas  light,"  or  such  an  Arcadian  as  a  Policeman  within  a 
a  stone's  throw, — Creswick  shall  charm  you  by  the  gloom  and 
tba  loudness  of  his  rock-scenery,  till  you  almost  expect  Echo  to 
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reply  to  you  "  How  beautiful !  " — Unnell  shall  ahow  you  hU  own 
picturesque  asaortments  of  cloud  and  moorlaud,  and  Iiuge  foreet- 
g^auts  felled  by  the  wood-cutter.  But  I  beg  to  proteet  against 
Linnell's  "brown  tree"  in  spite  of  Sir  George  Beaumont's  recorded 
predilection  —  as  a  device  more  tricky  than  truthful.  In  this 
matter,  however,  I  am  open  to  conviction  by  either  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  or  Felix  Summerly,  or  the  "  Sketcher  "  who 
U8M  to  write  landscapes  bo  beautifully  for  Blackwood. 

Let  me  mention  while  wo  are  upOn  the  subject,  one  threatening 
sign  in  our  April  exhibitiona,  small,  but  most  significant ;  one 
vhioh  Her  Majesty,  anxious  to  protect  her  good  subjects  against 
revolutionary  ideas,  should  look  to  : — namely,  the  undue  excel- 
lence of  female  talent.  What  will  the  women  do  next?  I  beg  to 
enquire  of  Mrs.  Somerville — of  Miss  Hays — of  the  profoundly- 
learned  and  delicately  wMnanly  Authoress  of  "  Azeth  ' — of  Mies 
Laura  Barker,  whose  duetts  and  glees  beat  those  of  ourBalfes  and 
Bametta  and  Bishops  hollow! — Step  with  me  into  the  rooms  of  the 
Nejc  Water  Colour  Soeieti/,  if  we  are  agreed  in  fearing  such  matter 
for  mischief.  Doubtless  yaa  expected  nothing  worse  than  the  por- 
traiture of  a  bunch  of  grapes  [with  the  bloom  on  'em)  by  the  aide  of 
a  carved  ivory  cup,  deliciously  yeHovied  by  Time  the  arch-Con- 
noisseur. Doubtless'  you  conceived  that  the  utmost  stretch  reached 
by  female  audacity  (albeit  dear  evergreen  Lady  Morgan  has  memo- 
rialiaed  The  Pope,  about  "a  remainder"  of  her~old  "Italy") — 
would  be  an  encounter  of  York  and  Lancaster  Rosea,  or  a  standard 
of  tricolor  pelargoniums, — AH  tbase  deeita,  Mra.  Margetts  has 
done — but,  if  you  fancied  that  this  was  all  "  the  sex  "  could  and 
should  dare,  you  have  reckoned  without  your  host,  it  ie  clear  : — 
as  Uias  Set«hell  and  Miss  Egerton  will  presently  convince  you. 
Holding  to  the  Salique  law,  as  you  do,  profound  will  be  your  dis- 
couragement at  the  sight  of  the  former  lady's  "  Silken  gown  "  (t 
'  love  to  be  precise — numbered  54,  in  the  Catalogue.)  Perhaps  the 
maiden  whose  temptation  waa  so  prettily  told  in  the  Scotch  ballad, 
looks  here  a  trifle  too  forlorn,  in  her  resolution  to  prefer  a  whole 
heart  and"  Donald"  to  fine  clothes,  and  "  siller  to  spare." — I  am 
myself,  rather  plagued  with  misgivings,  that,  after  all  is  said  and 
Bang,  ahe  will  do  what  other  women  have  done — yield;  and  ahortly 
figure  in  the  Timet  and  Daily  News,  as  Mrs.  Robin  Gray! — But 
WB  is  the  baUad-monger's  foult — the  fault,  too,  of  the  old  air,  which 
is  one  of  the  melancholy  tunes.  Both  have  conspired  to  make  the 
transaction  intolerably  sentimental,  instead  of  hopeful— ^eerfiil— 
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natural. — And  Mibb  Setchell  has  paisted  up  to  llie  ditty,  rath^- 
than  to  Woman's  noble  heart  and  honest  love.  But,  the  traditional 
reading  granted,  how  true  is  the  eipreaaion  of  her  drawing! — how 
Eomple,  but  clever  its  arrangement — how  maeterij  its  coloor  .' 
Even  Messrs.  Haghe  and  Wehnert, — who  seem  resolved  to  prore 
that  water  is  richer  than  oil, — have  nothing  to  teach  this  ladj. — 
And  I  "love  her  all  the  better,"  aa  the  eong-  says,  becaaae  her 
painting  has  never  a  touch  of  the  Sand,  or  the  Bettana,  or  the 
what  't-h«r-name  American  Preacherees,  In  it  —  but  is  purely 
womanly,  and  strong  in  its  purity  and  its  womonbood. 

But  ^e  Woman  rises  into  the  Lady  in  a  little  oval  picture  by 
Mias  Egerton — numbered  276 — and  ehristened  "  Madonna  Laura." 
This  is  no  "  Lady,"  in  the  acceptation  of  My  Lady's  Ahig<dir~— 
aa  little  one  of  those  coiqtlimented  by  &e  Americao  divine  whom. 
Uias  Martinean  sat  under,  when  he  a^ed,  "  Who  were  last  at  the 
Cross?  Ladies.  Who  were  first  at  the  Sqiulohre?  Ladies." — 
But  here  ie  a  Lady,  soch  as  Petrarch  sung;  auoh  as,  in  his  tinw, 
Palma  Yeccliio  painted;  graceful :  refined  :  nobly-bred  ;.  uneiHi- 
eciooB, — neither  a  etrong-minded  woman — nor  a  wit — nor  a  womui 
over  and  above  skilled  in  tongues,  known  or  unknown, — but  a 
sweet,  serene,  gentle  dotma,  swift  ta  attach  love ;  sure  to  seoura 
reapect :  a  Lady  whose  colours  Honour  were  honoured  to  wear  ; 
in  whose  smile  Futh  might  pat  faith ;. — A  Lady  such  aa  Browning 
has  shown  us,  in  bis  exquisite  Daehett  Coiombe,  (I  hope,  gpacitHia 
reader  you  have  heard  of  her  "Birthday,")  shaming  all  -the 
tawdry  eompositions  of  Court  miUineiy  and  Opera  wmplioity, — all 
the  "  AdeUudes  of  taste,"  and  the  Clemeotioas  of  May  Fair. 

Sung  by ,  by  Chalon  painted  ! 

If  the  P^ntress  of  this  picture,  be  not  herself,  a-  Lady,  too, — ^Art  ia 
a  lie  ;  and  Poetry  anotiier  ;  luid  Experienae  a  third. — "  UJadonn& 
LauTB  "  should  £nd  a  place  in  a  Royal  Cabinet. — Perh^s  she  wilL 

But,  like  King  George  of  civil  memory,  "  belike  "  you  ma^ 
enjoy  neither  "  Boetty  nor  Bainting  i "  but  prefer  taking  a  ronad 
of  the  play-houses. — This  every  one  disoouragos  you  from  doitu^ 
Those  wbo  don't  like  going  to  plays  I^Lemselrea,  ore  bnnum  and 
benevolent  :  and  accordingly  resolve  that  yeu  shall  take  no  idaa> 
sure  in  tbe  old  Englishman's  delight. — And  it  nu^  be  true  that 
we  have  fallen  on  a  bod  year. — For,,  aa  to  the  theatres :  what 
con  be  odder  than  the  "  pasters  of  affaire  "  aa  Will  Jenkins  hath 
it — within  &eir  wooden  0 — a  ?     Peep  into  the  "  Le^timates  " 
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first.  DrMua  ia  dead,  erj  the  Curdles  who  are  perpetnally 
talking  of  "palmy  d^a"  and  old  plays — and  actors  of  an 
impc«sible  eseaUence..  Ajid  to  (mark  the  sequence  1)  we  haTQ 
had  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Portman  Market :  —  "  The 
Scomfiil  Lady"  looked  to  the  life  by  beaatifnl  Mje.  Warner  ; 
and  her  Aiipail  (no  better  Abigail  aoold  have  held  the  train  of 
Abington  or  Praren)  "done  to  a  turn,"  as  epicures  Bay,  by 
capital  quaint  UisB  Saunders  :  and  since  "  The  Scornful  Lady," 
we  haTO  had  "  The  Double  Marriage,"  that  grand  impaa- 
sioned  Tragedy,  somewhat  orer-strained,  but  worth  a  dozen 
of  liie  "  Mourning  Brides "  and  "  Fatal  Marriages "  and 
"Yenice  Freaerreds"  in  which  Siddons  thrilled  the  Town,  when 
Tragedy  "  was." — And,  so,  (the  Drama  being  stall  dead]  Mr. 
Fhelpa-  haa  been  playing  ^ake^are  play  ^er  Shakespeare 
play  at  "  the  Wdla  " — and  showing  the  irorld  how  g^orions  and 
ahuming  they  are,  as  compared  with  the  "  Eradnes,"  and  such. 
flimsy  uid  turgid  piodsctioiis  aa  made  the  ladies  "ciyquarts^" 
diu^g&e  O'Neill  epidemic,  when  Tragedy  still  "was." — Andw 
in  a  third  place  (The  Drama  b«ng  partionlarly  dead)  has  Mr. 
Uacready  been  ginng  his  ^Tourite  round,  mupice  Mr.  Maddoz-^ 
"  siqiported  "  b»  the  phrase  is  by  Mrs.  Butler — a  phrase  mora 
fitdng  than  metaphoncal — unce  to  the  whole  of  "  Lear,"  as 
digested  by  him,  were  parcelled  out  the  fewest  possiUe  lines  of 
Cordelia  which  could  be  aUotted  to  her.  Doubtless  there  w»e 
some  inscrutable  reasons  for  this,  which  simple  lovers  of  Shake- 
^are  are  not  eipeeted  to  nndravtand  :  but  seeing  how  impas- 
sioned wae  hw  Desdemona,  how  royal  her  Queen  Katharine,  we 
humbly  submit  that  the  Lady  migbt  hare  been  trusted  with  the 
entire  part — and  not  a  few  scraps  and  shreds  thereof! — Further,, 
to  authentkate  the  Sramft's  utter  death,  have  we  not  had  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ChariesKeaninelererMr.  Lovell'aoleTar 
Play  "  The  Wife's  Secret?" — to  say  nothing  of  the  apparitioa 
is.  the  old  hannt  of  Blltston  and  Ves^s,  of  Master  Ehistavu» 
Brooke — figuring  like  MsuheoA  betwixt  a  pair  of  "  maumftd 
mtuds,"  not  "  merry  wives," — to  wit,  Mim  Glyn  and  Miss  Duretr 
—a-  Brooke,  willing,  it  has  seemed,  to  flow  two  ways  at  once, 
~-tt  |«w)eediiig  ae  unheard  of  in  theatrical  history  as  the  pair 
t£  banks  taking  the  sune  side  of  the  Thames,  so  enargetdcaUy 
adaeniBhed  by  Mr.  Fufil  And,  batly,  (I7  thie  time  it  may  be- 
pnsumed  that  we  haye-rea<^ed  the  Dmma's  burial,)  can  we  OTei^- 
look  tho  inrafBon  rscently  nutda  on  Britain's  shores,  by  a  berry  of 


brave  Ameriosn  ladies  ? — Mrs.  Barrett  the  jocund,  uid  Mrs.  Mowfttt 
tho  literary  and  intereating, — vid  Miss  Cuuiman,  the  great  actrees, 
whose  Sffmeo  has  plagued  more  people  ihan  enough :  because  it 
vaa  K  good  and  owed  no  traditions  to  any  body.  As  for  talking 
of  Lady  Boothby,  Mid  Mrs.  Keeley,   and  Madame  Vestris  the 

girennial — and  Mrs.  SterUng,  whose  Anne  Bracegirdle,  in  Mr. 
xenford'a  "  Tragedy  Queen,"  heat  the  French  heroine  of  the 
original  "  Tiridate"  hollow, — were  I  once  to  begin,  I  should 
never  end.  Wherefore,  I  say  to  the  playgoer,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  believe  in  Mr.  Satan  Montgomery — "  Clear  yonr  mind  of 
cant," — and  when  you  hear  that  the  Drama  is  dead,  take  a 
Haneom  or  an  Omnibus,  and  enquire  for  yourBelves.  You  won't 
find  "  the  ariBtocracy,"  perhaps,  at  "  the  play,"  as  of  old  ;  you 
will  find  some  Mr.  Chronicle  in  the  next  bos,  who  shall  grumble 
to  jou  for  any  ^reu  time,  over  the  past  dynasties  of  actors  and 
actresses.  But  look  on  the  stage,  and  watch  the  humours  of  tbe 
pit,  and  I  will  het  you  a  crown,  to  be  spent  in  any  treat  you 
u^e,  from  the  Opera  down  to  Madame  Wharton's  ^ow,  that  yon 
will  change  your  mind,  be  tbe  cry  ever  so  noisy. 

Then,  ere  we  approach  those  magnificent  haunts  of  IHegiti- 
macy,  our  three  Opera  Houses ;  ere  we  deal  with  such  Dalilahs 
as  MdUe.  Lind — or  such  a  Herodias  as  Cerito — to  say  nothing 
of  Cleopatra  Orisi,  or  Creinda  Alboni — the  talker-over  of  the 
"London  Seasan  "  and  its  enterttunments,  must  not  forget  one 
veiy  choice  pleasure — the  Shakspearian  Readings  of  Mrs.  Butler. 
If,  not  contented  with  talkiog-over  plays,  he  have  ever  himself 
tried  to  read  a  Play  aloud — to  make  one  voice  supply  foot-lights 
and  set-scenes,  luid  exits  and  entrances,  and  ^e  stolidity  of 
Dogberry,  and  the  concentrated  Jewish  hate  of  Shj/lock — and 
tile  wit  of  Beatrice — and  the  melancholy  sarcasm  of  Jaqueg — and 
have  felt,  how  tbe  keenest  inteUigence  ami  most  immediate  sym- 
pathy were  all  insufficient  to  provide  agMBst  fatigue  and  to  supply 
the  defects  of  limited  power — to  meet  the  difScultj  of  getting  over 
level  ground,  and  the  necessity  for  instant  and  subtle  change  of 
mood — tbe  poetry,  tbe  art,  the  dramatic  intelligence  of  "the 
Daughter  of  tbe  Kemhles"  will  come  over  him  with  "  a  special 
wonder,"  as  something  rare  and  delicate — claiming  honour  and 
recognition  even  when  their  manifestation  parts  company  with 
every  thoughtful  man's  own  most  peculiar  and  fastidious  fancy. 
But — since  every  one  agrees  that  the  Drama  is  dead — there  haa. 
been  enough,  and  too  much  perhaps,  said  on  the  lut^ject. 
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But  (cAo  could  lay  too  much  in  praiao  of  the  French  equestrians 
at  Drurj  Lane  ?  Not  the  Poets  of  Moses,  one  thousand  strong — 
not  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  in  the  glory  of  his  fine  language 
utterly  inimitable — not  Mr,  Bunn,  when  his  Pegasus  moTed  the 
most  Ducrow-ishly — not  Mr.  - — —  whon  at  his  seTOnth  speech 
and  third  bottle  after  dinner. — Those  who  har^  read  the  clever 
book  by  Mrs.  Dalkeith  Holmes — I  mean  her  Tour  on  Horse- 
hack  from  Paris  to  Florence — and  remember  how  she  was  called 
"  Gela,"  by  people,  who  seeing  her  in  her  riding-habit  were  not 
sure  as  to  her  sex,  may  have  hugged  themselves  in  an  impudent 
English  prejudice  that  French  women  could  not  ride. — Let  them 
go  and  seo  Mdlle.  Caroline.  And  I  question  (but  this  is  loo 
unpatriotic  !)  if  the  holiday-keeper  to  whose  felicity  the  unaltered 
Tersion  of  "  Hot  Codlings  '  is  the  moH  essential — will  hence- 
forward (forgettiug  the  country  of  Grimaldi]  dare  to  assume  for 
Old  England  the  monopoly  of  Clowns,  after  having  rejoiced  in  the 
quainlness  of  Auriol. — Disparagement  becomes  weak,  when  such 
perfection  is  the  theme :  and  the  loudest  protest  to  be  mode  on 
the  subject  is  that  of  honest,  English,  gentlemanly  G— — ~,  whom 
I  caught  standing,  serious  and  alone,  in  the  pit  of  a  certain 
theatre^B  few  nights  after  the  first  English  workmen  returned 
home  to  tell  the  Chartists  all  about  French  freedom. 

"  Well,  sir" — said  he — "  I  think  it  was  all  right  and  proper, 
the  demonstration  that  they  mode  those  French  folks  make  on 
Monday  at  Drury  Lane. — Sir,  they  forced  them  to  ung  '  God 
save  the  Queen.'  And  the  riders,  too  t  " 

And  with  "  God  saye  the  Queen"  fitly  may  end  this  first  fit  of 
"the  London  Season."  Neit  month,  peradveuture,  I  may  be 
gentecler — and  prattle  of  drawing-rooms,  horticultural  f^tet,  the 
chestnuts  in  Bushey  Park,  the  white  bait  at  Blackwall — the  Races 
—and  the  Operas — as  elegantly,  as  if  I  were  what  Ro$a  Matilda 
calb,  the  "  unprecedently-quolified  authoress  of  FASHION !  " 


NO.  XU. — ^TOL.  TU.  B  S 
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FiTE  pearly  teeth  and  a  soft  blue  eye, 

A  aiuless  eye  of  biae, 
That  is  dim  or  is  bright,  it  scarce  knows  why, 

That,  baby  dear,  ia  you ; 
And  pajted  hair  of  a  pale,  pale  gold. 

That  is  pricelesa  every  curl. 
And  a  boldness  shy  and  a  fear  half  bold, 

Ay,  that 's  my  baby  girl. 
A  smallj  small  frock,  as  the  snowdrop  white. 

That  ia  worn  with  a  tiny  pride. 
With  a  sash  of  blue,  by  a  little  sight 

With  B  baby  wonder  eyed, 
And  B  pattering  pair  of  restleBB  shoea 

Whose  feet  have  a  tiny  fall, 
That  not  for  the  world's  coined  wealth  we'd  lose 

That  Baby  May,  we  call. 

A  rocker  of  dolla  with  staring  ejcB 

That  a  thought  of  sleep  disdain, 
That  with  shooU  of  tiny  luUabiea 

Are  by'd  and  by'd  in  vain  ; 
A  drawer  of  carts  with  baby  noise, 

With  strainings  and  pursed  ap  brow. 
Whose  hopes  are  cakes  and  whose  dreams  are  toys, 

Ay,  that 's  my  baby  now. 
A  sinking  of  heart,  a  shuddering  dread. 

Too  deep  for  a  word  or  tear — 


Or  a  joy  whose  measnTs  may  not  be  said, 
As  the  future  is  hope  or  fear ; 

IB  Tentore,  whose  voyage's  fate 


We  would  and  yet  would  not  know, 
Ib  she  whom  we  dower  with  love  as  great 

As  is  perilled  by  hearts  below. 
Oh  what  as  her  tiny  laugh  is  dear. 

Or  our  days  with  gladness  girds ! 
Or  what  is  the  sound  we  love  to  hear 

Like  the  joy  of  her  baby  words  ! 
Oh  pleasure  our  pain  and  joys  out  fears 

Should  be,  could  the  future  say. 
Away  with  sorrow— time  has  no  tears 

For  the  eyes  of  Baby  May. 
Otborne  Place,  Blackheath.  W.  0.  Bbkneti; 


A  FELON'S  PHILOSOPHT. 

DcYffflD  Dhc  was  OBtoemed  a  profonnd  phiioBopter  by  his 
cotmtiTniem.  This  repotation  wba  eaailj  made  among  a  benighted 
race  of  Oriental  pagans.  Of  Dliu'e  itudies  it  ia  impossible  to  give 
any  account — eo  mystenouiily  and  secretly  were  they  conducted  ; 
bat  there  can  be  no  doobt  of  his  superiwity  over  the  generality  of 
the  pe<^e  abont  him.  He  was  a  ahrevrd,  plausible,  ^qaent  man. 
He  deUgfated  in  mysteries,  because  he  knevr  that  ignorant  minds 
ir«re  always  more  or  less  saperetitious  ;  and  he  jH'actised  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  neighbours  to  his  own  private  odrantage. 
From  far  and  wide  »en  haetened,  in  their  difficulties,  to  consult 
tiio  philoei^her,  Duysed  Dhu ;  who  invariably  contrived  to  send 
applicants  from  his  door  with  thankful  hearts  and  lightened 
pockets.  With  tiie  government  he  was  a  man  of  Immense  influ- 
ence, inasmndi  aa  he  taught  statesmen  the  art  of  wheedling  taxes 
£vm  the  people  without  provoking  discontent  <«  resistance  ;  and 
the  king  had  once  or  twice  permitted  the  sage  to  eat  at  his  royal 
table — a  distiDction  usnally  only  vouchsafed  to  Ihe  greatest  noblea 
of  the  land.  This  oondeBcension  on  the  part  ol  royalty  in  no  way 
dazEled  Dhu  ;  he  merely  regarded  the  hononr  as  part  payment  ior 
his  great  serrices  to  tbe  crown,  and  so  treated  the  matter  very 
lightly.  This  uondialanoe  provoked  ^e  displeasure  of  the  king  -; 
and  henceforth  Dhu  was  a  marked  man. 

The  king  waa  on  absolute  monarch — a  man  who  boasted  the 
bleaaed  privilege  ol  aacriScing  faumaa  life  to  satisfy  personal  pqne 
or  lust  of  wealdi ;  and  who,  moreover,  did  not  scruple  to  take 
advantage  of  thii  privilege  at  every  oj^KHtunity.  Poor  men  were 
compsrativdy  sale  ;  but  the  rich  were  in  duly  fear  of  the  how- 
string,  ioaemueh  ai  the  law  of  the  land  willed  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  malefactors  to  the  sovweign.  When  Duysed  Dhu 
heanl  that  he  had  ofEended  his  royal  master,  he  laughed  at  the 
fears  whii^  his  brethren  entertained  on  his  account,  and  said  that 
he  dared  the  king  to  do  his  worst.  This  defiance  struck  terror  to 
the  heiulB  of  all  who  beard  it,  and  people  began  to  shrink  from 
the  approach  of  the  sage,  lest,  being  seen  in  bis  company,  they 
ahoald  be  suspected  of  aiding  him  in  a  plot  against  the  govern- 
D  d3 
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ment.  Bbu  despbed  thia  cowardice  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours, 
and  gare  them  to  uaderstand  that  he  no  longer  valued  thor 
friendship  nor  wished  for  their  society  ;  whereupon  he  was  called 
a  fanatic,  a  madman,  and  a  reckless  viaionary.  Dhu  heeded  not 
these  interpretations  of  his  conduct :  he  felt  his  moral  power 
and  reposed  peaceably  therein. 

Suddenly  a  state  bubble  burst:  Dhu  was  concerned  in  it,  arrested, 
and  brought  to  trial.  It  appeared  in  eTideocB  against  him  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  cwij  unction  with  others  (eocretlj  abetted 
by  the  king)  buying  over  the  soldiers  of  a  rival  state  to  his  master. 
The  foreign  prince  with  whose  soldiers  Dhu  and  his  colleagues  had 
tampered,  had  discovered  the  plot,  and  demanded  an  immediate 
explanation  from  the  king.  The  king,  who  marked  out  Dhn  for 
vengeance,  saw  here  a  fitting  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  rage  :  he 
therefore  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  promised  the 
foreign  prince  that  the  base  directors  of  this  disgraceful  trickery 
should  be  brought  to  condign  ponishinent.  The  only  point  that 
oould  be  brought  home  against  Buysed  Dhu  was  that  he  had 
received  certain  moneys  from  the  king  for  which  he  had  not 
accounted  :  that  he  had  expended  it  in  bribing  foreign  soldiers 
waa  a  mere  conjecture.  However  this  conjecture  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  put  a  full  stop  to  Dbu's  career,  had  not  the  nobles 
of  the  land  interfered  on  his  behalf.  Pardoned  for  having  been 
an  object  of  suspicion  Dhu  was  arraigned  as  a  thief,  convicted,  and 
senteDced  to  be  bowstrung.  The  king  declared  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  pardon  an  offence  that  had  done  injury  to  the  royu 
exchequer  ;  had  the  crime  been  merely  the  murder  of  a  plebeian, 
or  some  such  trivial  offence,  he  might  have  felt  disposed  to  show 
some  degree  of  mercy  to  the  prisoner  ;  but  as  l^e  case  stood,  be 
could  promise  no  commutation  of  the  sentence,  and  the  prisoner 
must  prepare  for  an  inconveniently  tight  neckcloth  in  the  shape  <tf 
a  bowstring.  This  sentence  was  received  by  the  people  in  silence : 
they  did  not  dare  to  plead  for  a  feloo,  inasmuch  at  they  knew  that 
their  sovereign  regarded  felony  as  the  blackest  of  all  sins. 

The  ministers  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  Dhu.  Ho  was  too  popu- 
lar :  his  influence  with  the  people  was  too  powerful.  His  intellect 
mastered  their  own,  and  they  feared  that  ere  long  he  might  take 
precedence  of  them,  should  he  be  allowed  to  live.  Besides,  he 
was  the  sole  depositary  of  some  ministerial  secrets,  the  promolga- 
tion  of  which  would  place  them  in  a  very  awkward  and  alarming 
predicament.    They  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.    They  promis^ 
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Dhn  to  exert  tiieir  influence  with  the  king  oa  his  behalf :  and 
they  did  eiert  that  tnflaence  to  obtain — >hia  jmraediate  execution. 

When  Duyeed  Dhu  heard  the  final  determination  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  could  not  repress  the  utterance  of  an  oath.  This  was 
the  gratitude  of  a  king! — this  the  reward  for  a  long  life  of 
ceaseless  labour  in  the  cause  of  royalty  I  He  had  sacrificed  honour 
to  serre  his  master.  He  had  stolen  from  the  people  to  fill  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  in  consideration  of  ikesp  services  be  had 
received  some  empty  honours  ;  yet  for  bis  first  oSbnce  againgt  the 
orown  he  was  condemned  to  die  !  He  bod  been  the  tool  of 
ministers  for  years  ;  be  bad  wrested  pro|>erty  from  the  merchants, 
and  wives  from  their  lawful  husbands,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  and 
passion  of  his  master  ;  and  were  these  services  not  to  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  bim  ?— -was  he  to  die  like  the  common  herd 
of  plebeian  sinners  ? 

Duysed  Dhn  sat  in  the  darkness  of  his  prison  and  revolyed  in 
his  mind  the  possibility  of  escape.  Physical  victory  over  bis 
keepers  was  impossible  ;  he  therefore  determined  to  save  himself 
by  stratagem.  It  has  been  written  that  Dhu  was  a  philosopher, 
and  we  opine  that  this  has  been  written  of  him  with  justice. 
Being  a  Hindoo  and  far  removed  from  the  civilised  world,  Dhu  had 
not  amassed  his  mental  wealth  at  the  shrines  of  our  great  philoso- 
phers— Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Shakspeare — these  were  names 
unknown  to  Dhu !  He  w&s  a  philosopher,  nevertheless.  He  had 
studied  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men  ;  he  had  looked  through  the 
surface  of  things  ;  his  books  had  been  the  great  actors  about  him, 
and  be  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  Their  weaknesses, 
their  sins,  their  affections,  and  their  antipathies  had  been  bared 
by  Dhu  ;  and  now,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  be  determined  to  tnm 
hi3  knowledge  U>  account.  He  sent  for  bis  jailor,  and  told  him  he 
had  an  important  secret  to  communicate  to  the  king ;  and  that, 
having  fulfilled  this  duty,  he  should  be  ready  to  die, 

The  jailor  straightway  went  to  the  sovereign,  and  delivered  the 
prisoner's  message  ;  whereupon  the  monarch  was  pleased  to  order 
that  Pnysod  Dhu.  be  brought  into  his  august  presence. 

"  We  have  sent  for  thee  that  thou  mayest  have  an  opportunity 
of  disclosing  this  boasted  secret.  Tbou  must  die  this  afternoon, 
BO  lose  no  time." 

"My  royal  master,"  answered  Duysed  Dhu,  "I  have  dis- 
covered the  means  of  producing  trees  that  shall  bear  gold." 

At  first  the  king  langhed  at  this  impudent  assertion  ;  but  being 
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pressed  b;  his  mintaten  (who  Mt  eonfident  that  the  uge'B  boMt 
wM  an  empty  one)  to  giye  the  fellow  on  t^^rttmitj  af  disfiUjing 
hia  wonderful  powers,  his  lUftjesty  at  leogth  ordered  hia  eonn- 
eellors  and  officers  of  state  to  asaemble  mi  a  eeiiBin  spot,  where 
they  might  Bee  the  truth  of  Dhu's  asBerticai  put  to  the  t«Bt-  The 
officers  aseembted  accordingly,  and  forenKiBt  in  the  throng  stood 
the  king.  Presently  Duyaed  Bhu  was  conducted  before  the 
assembly. 

"  See,"  said  Dhu,  producing  a  stick  oi  dead  wood,  "  ibis  pioee 
of  wood,  if  properly  h&ndled,  would  produce  a  tree,  erery  branch 
of  which  would  bear  gold." 

"  The  fellow  manceuTres  well  for  a  respite,  your  majesty,"  said 
the  prime  minister. 

"  Aje,  our  royal  wisdom  sees  that  at  a  glance,"  re^tonded  the 
ting.  Then  addressing  Dhu — "  Fellow,  thy  paltry  snhtafuge 
avails  thee  not." 

"  Hear  me,  0  ting,"  prayed  Dnysed  Dhu.  "  I  ast  no- respite, 
mark  you ;  all  I  ask  is,  that  an  honest  man  shall  tooch  this  stiek, 
and  it  shall  straightway  shoot  forth  and  bear  gold.  I  confess  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  felony,  and  am  therefore  pow^ess  in  the 
matter.  Mind,  to  be  of  aTsol,  the  touch  must  be  that  of  a  man 
who  has  nerer  been  guilty  of  a  dishcmest  action,  howevH'  trivial. 
Piythee  touch  the  wood,  your  majesty." 

And  Duysed  Dhu  knelt  and  presented  the  stick. 

To  say  truth  his  majesty  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
offer :  and  it  was  noticed  by  some  byBtandera  that  the  cheeka  of 
the  ministers  blanched  as  they  heard  Dhu'e  proposition. 

At  length  the  king  replied,  with  a  blush  upon  his  brow, — 
"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  that  I  stole  a  jewel  from  my 
father's  room,  which  sir,  although  perfectly  pardonable  in  one  bo 
young  as  I  then  was,  disqualifies  me  ;  I  ther^ore  pass  the  stick 
to  my  most  worthy  and  trusty  prime  minister." 

The  minister  took  the  Btict,  but  it  ohanged  not ;  and  presently 
this  most  excellent  functionary  faltra-ed — "  I  receive  the  taxea 
from  the  people  ;  and,  as  I  am  exposed  to  hourly  temptations,  how 
can  I  be  perfectly  honest  ?  I  therefore  pass  the  wood  to  this 
most  reverend  father." 

"  Now  it  will  be  turned  to  gold,  if  there  be  truth  in  Dhn'a 
boast,"  murmured  the  assembly,  as  they  watched  attentive^  tfae 
movements  of  the  priest  But  ibe  priest  knelt  humbly,  and 
addressing  the  gathering  <rf  people,  said ; — 
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"  Brethren,  we  have  all  ened  many  timea  in  the  course  of  oar 
lives  :  none  of  us  are  wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  Bin.  I  am  not 
thoroughly  honest,  inasmuch  as  my  actions  have  often  fallen  far 
short  of  the  creed  which  I  profess  to  follow  strictly  ;  therefore  I 
am  impotent  in  the  matter." 

Then  the  stick  was  offered  to  the  several  ofScers  present,  but 
they  all  pleaded  guilty  to  various  sins.  Presently  Dujsed  Dhu, 
seeiDg  the  profound  impression  he  had  mode,  addressed  the 
assembly  as  follows  : — 

"  Mofit  potent  king,  and  learned  ministers,  should  not  this  trial 
of  honesty  inculcate  in  your  hearts  a  feeling  of  pity  rather  than  of 
revenge  towards  your  subjects  and  brothers  in.  sin  ?  Does  it  not 
propound  to  you  the  true  spirit  in  which  your  penal  code  should 
te  drawn  up  ?  Does  it  not  teach  you  that  the  law  should  so 
foster  and  protect  the  people  that  they  may  have  but  few  tempta- 
tions to  commit  sins,  and  that  the  crimes  of  a  country  may  be 
traced  to  the  misgoremnient  of  ministers  and  kiogs  ?  We  are  all 
sinners  :  let  us  therefore  sympathise  with  one  another.  I  deserve, 
not  punishment,  but  correction.  Shalt  it  not  be  the  purpose  of 
your  )aw8  not  to  strangle  offenders,  but  to  teach  people  not  to 
offend  ?  Where  atime  has  stained  the  heart  of  a  man,  let  it  be  the 
province  of  your  laws,  not,  by  brutal  treatment,  to  harden  him  in 
his  evil  ways,  but  to  show  him  the  full  heinoiisness  of  the  evil  he 
has  committed,  to  soften  his  heart  with  kindness,  and  make  him  a 
better  man.  You  see,  0  king,  that  I  have  sinned  no  more  than 
your  cheers  of  state.  If  you  take  my  life,  in  justice  you  may 
take  theirs :  but  would  you  not  rather  encourage  us  to  amend 
than  send  us  unprepared  to  our  last  account  ?  Your  people  are 
in  vrant,  and  they  steal.  They  certainly  do  wrong  to  pilfer  ;  but 
is  there  no  wrong  on  your  side  ?  Have  you  educated  them  ? 
Have  you  shown  them  the  full  iniquity  of  felony  ?  Have  the 
mighty  resources  of  your  kingdom  been  used  equally  for  the 
people  as  for  the  nobles  !  Have  yon,  who  style  yourself  '  father 
of  your  people,'  been  a  good  parent  ?  Have  you  taught  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  and  what  to  shun  i  Have  you  not  framed  two 
distinct  classes  of  laws — one  for  favoiiritea,  and  one  for  enemies  ? 
Pardon  me,  0  king,  but  I  have  once  or  twice  thought  that,  as  has 
been  well  said  by  a  foreigner,  in  kingdoms  where  monarchs  call 
themselves  the  fathers  of  their  people — many,  many  must  wish  to 
be  orphans.  Kow,  king,  the  bowstring  may  claim  onodier  victim 
of  your  unjust  code  of  laws  :  I  am  ready." 
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But  the  felon's  philoBophy  had  mored  the  king,  and  he  liberated 
Dhu,  who  lived  to  be  prime  minUter,  and  to  Huperintead  an  amend- 
meat  of  the  lans  of  his  country. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  of  Duysed  Dhu's  adminis- 
tration have  not  been  banded  down  to  lu. 

W.  B.  J. 


AKBOR  LIBERTATIS  ;  OR,  FREEDOM'S  MAY-POLES. 

AS   EXTRAVAGANZA. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 

Roatim,  Bontim,  rcstim,  akontim  ! — Migtab  Dincino  Song. 

Thb  united  wisdom  of  Gotham — the  dis-noited  Freedom  of 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 

Lombardy.  Piedmont,  Naples  and  SicUy not  to  speak  of  the 

Courts  of  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg  and  the  alleys  of  Spitalfields 

seem  alike  unable  to  give  a  definition  of^hat  the  Liberty 

Tree  may  be,  such  as  may  suit  such  homely  and  honest  gardeners, 
as  desire  to  make  it  grow,  but  who  have  an  aversion  to  getting, 
by  mistake,  the  Gunpowder  Tea  Plant,  or  to  the  scattering  of 
Indian  Shot  too  freely  "  within  our  borders," — and  who  love  the 
useful  and  permanent  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  showy  or 
ephemeral.  Those  who  object  to  phints  which  yield  neither 
wood  nor  fruit — or  to  such  as  straggle  underneath  our  own  and 
our  neighbours'  walls  and  rot  the  foundations, — or  to  such  as 
harbour  vermin — or  to  such  as  creep  and  create  damp — or  to 
such  as  "  poison  the  children  and  the  cattle  " — yet  all  the  while, 
tike  to  have  "  the  new  things  "  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  would 
be  very  glad  of  some  settlement  of  the  matter. 

We  hear  that  elaborate  communications  on  the  subject  and 
scientific  descriptions  are  in  progress  of  preparation,  one  by  the 
Count  de  Neuilly,  expensively  illustrated,  to  be  published  by  the 
Count's  friend — Mr.  Alderman  Moon.  M.  Guizot,  who  has  sat 
down  among  the  Brompton  gardens — Mrs.  S.  C>  Uall's  "Rosery" 
not  forgotten — has  a  ti'catise  forthcoming,  it  is  whispered,  as  long 
as  a  Cjeloptodio  article.  Prince  Mettemich,  too,  so  recently 
sojourning  in  Holland — that  bead  quarters  of  old-fashioned  horti- 
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culture— that  celeatial  empire 'of  pleasure  houses  by  filthy  canala, 
redolent  with  tobacco-and-gin  odonrs  sweeter  than  scent  of  "  pink, 
lily,  or  rose" — has  much  to  say  on  the  point :  and  is  prepared  to 
support  his  theory  by  quoUng  the  ■■policies"  of  Schonbrunn,  Lax- 
enburg,  and  certain  Austrian  villas  on  the  Italian  lakes.  Nor  is 
the  EJDg  of  Prussia — at  present  "  residing  with  a  vengeance"  at 
Sans  Sonci — and  philosophically  planning  a  united  Germany  even 
as  Frederic  the  Great  might  have  done — without  his  "  crotchet" 
regarding  "  soil,  stock,  and  seed,"  by  which  {auspice  the  CheTolier 
Bunsen)  the  world,  peradventure,  may  shortly  be  edified.  Further, 
His  Majesty  of  Bavaria  that  was,  has  expressly  announced  his 
intention  (^  devoting  much  leiswv,  during  an  approachmg 
mlleggiatura  in  the  Geneva  (as  distinct  from  Gm)  Faiace  of 
Countess  DoUallolla, — to  examining,  defining,  and  transcendentally 
treating  the  Hubject  from  its  sides  all  and  sundry. — I  am  told  he 
inclines  to  the  old  fantastic  mediieval  and  Topiarian  process  of 
clipping  and  training  and  tormenting  the  plant,  by  way  of 
bringing  it  to  perfection. — But  (as  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
Germans  when  they  set  about  deciding  a  question)  he  is  not  able 
to  make  np  his  mind  what  the  plant,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  is. 

These,  Sir,  however,  will  probably,  prove  costly  works,  beyond 
the  reach  of  smalt  proprietors,  cottage  gardeners — or  suburban 
folks,  whose  "pleasaunce"  consists  of  two  flower-beds,  and  one 
walk  neatiy  paved  with  oyster  shells. — A  popular  treatise  is 
wanted:  tot^ly  unincumbered  by  subtleties — and  not  made 
tedious  by  over  much  historical  alluwon — or  too  many  references 
to  the  Fast.  .  .  .  The  Fast !  how  much  does  that  note  compre- 
hend !    How  much but  my  Urs.  Bell  becomes  as 

impatient  when  I  threaten  to  bo  poetical,  as  Lord  Byron  was, 
when  he  stopped  Tom  Moore  from  "  letting  fly"  some  gay  phrase 
or  other  concerning  "  the  rosy  sunsets"  of  Italy. — Therefore, 
I  must  cut  short  my  reverie  about  the  Fast,  and  my  rhapsody 
with  regard  to  the  future :  and  treat  of  the  Time  [and  Tree) 
Fresent. 

What,  then,  "is  the  Tree  of  Liberty  ?"  may  be  asked.  Bell, 
be  pleased  to  recollect,  is  used  to  register  questions  and  answers. 

"  Arbor  vttts"  cries  one  voice  as  conceitedly  as  if  no  one  save 
the  speaker  knew  Latin :  and  as  if  these  were  the  days  when 
plain  folk  could  be  ■■  licked"  (as  we  Lancashire  men  say)  by  the 
"  Unknown  tongues." — 

"  Verdant  Myrtle's  branching  pride," 

Coot^lc 
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begins  another  isecond-hutd  dusic,  whose  quotation  of  tbe  vdil- 
knoirn  parttpbrase  from  Alcens,  I  at  once  cat  short. — Adj  one 
can  read  Bell's  Poets  ! — 

"  The  Oak,"  Miss  Le  Grand  desires  me  to  say — "  becauat"  (I 
trust  ;ou  will  admire  tbe  dear  lady's  logic)  "  it  Altered  his  most 
Chriation  and  Qracious  ifajestj  King  Charlea  the  Seciwd  at  Bos- 
cobel ;  in  memorj  of  which  eertun  PenderelU  enjoyed  pensiona 
till  a  Tcrylate  period." — 

"  The  Elm,"  munnois  a  Croak^^ — not  a  John  ont  of  office — 
remembering  the  fancy  of  poor  Thomas  Hood,  in  one  of  the 
strange  lyrics,  where  the  Poet  played  with  Death,  like  a  lover, 
embossing  every  grim  lineament,  and  clammy  oerement  of  the 
DeMroyer  with  quunt  ctmceits  and  beantifnl  thoughts.  "  Tbe 
Elm  is  the  coffin-tree — and  in  tbe  coffin  alone  tbere  is  repose : 
and  r^o«e  is  the  best  Uberty  to  which  poor  burdened  mwtality 
may  aspre." — 

"  The  Upas  Tree,"  mutter  one  or  two  despots  crouched  {witch- 
like] in  hateful  knot,  in  a  comer ;  speaking  in  tones  (rf  pun : 
peradrKitore,  because  their  bands  are  lied. — To  which  a  modem 
diacoTcrer  replies  with  tbe  most  flippant  and  genteel  .assurance 
conceivable,  "  There's  no  more  such  a  thing  as  a  UpaB  Tree, 
tiiere  is  an  Unicorn  !" — 

"  A  Christmas  Tree,"  cries  tbe  last  Gennan  child  extant,  wbo 
still  dreams  of  toys  and  play-books,  and  lu^  doUs,  and 
indigestible  cakes,  and  pieces  of  elabmate  knitting  hung  horn 
branches  illuminated  by  countless  candles. — I  say,  the  last 
German  ehild  :  because,  Tbe  Child  has  hardly  a  recognised  exist- 
ence in  Germany,  now-a-days.  Schoolboys  blnster  about  affiura 
of  State — Sixth  Formt  stuff  their  waistcoats  np  with  wo<^ 
and  muffio  their  bands  in  wash  loathe,  that  they  may  have  the 
glory  of  settling  this  Minister  or  tbe  other  Dynasty,  "  at  point  td 
ioi." — Everybody  plays  at  Politics,  ("we  all  smiAein  Genoany!" 
said  poor  Hood)  and  Politics  are  no  child's-play  :  Argal,  there  are 
no  more  children  in  Germany,  save  tbe  cupboard  lover  wbo  speaks 
up  for  sociability  (not  socialism)  and  creature  c<anforla  (not  consti- 
tutions). Dear  German  child !  Your  Chrbtmas  Tree  was  no  Tree 
of  Liberty  after  all !  Do  you  forget  St.  Kicbolas  behind  the  door  ? 
— tbe  dressed-up  Saint,  Goblin,  or  Tyrant  in  a  mask  (quaint  reliqua 
of  the  Mabomed  or  Termagaunt  of  the  Miracle  Play)  wbo  waa 
brought  in  to  terrify  jou,  if  you  were  not  a  good  meek  creature  ? 
— or  what  was  worse,  was  threatened  and  not  to  be  seen  by  reason 
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of  tbe  darkness  ? — But,  whereas,  tlie  German  men  a!F  fifteen  and 
frthere,  are  resolved  to  do  away  with  thia  ".  Old  Bogie" — who 
was  mostly  clad  in  a  Russian  Bear's  Skiu — I  fear,  alas !  Uut 
they  are  making  sad  havoc  of  the  good  things  within  the  warm 
parioHT :  destroying  cheerfiilneBs,  serenity,  and  prosperity,  in  their 
resolution  not  to  be  over-crowed !  Heaven  send  I  he-  wrong  :  and 
they  prove  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  as  stnmg  u  Samson,  as 
continent  as  Joseph,  and  as  mercifal  as  The  Prodigal  Son's 
father  1  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  neither  the  Old  ehildren,  nor  the 
childish  Old  men  of  Germany  seem  to  me  to  have  hit  the  right 
definition  of  the  plant,  so  strange  and  hard  to  £nd. 

A  weary  Professor  shot  out  of  his  University,  this  instant,  puts 
in  a  note,  in  which  it  is  suggested,  that  the  ahove  uncertainty 
may,  in  part,  arise  from  the  soil  of  Germany  uud^gojog  great  and 
essential  changes. — "  Oar  Fatherland,"  saya  he,  "  it  is  said  by 
Professor  Lie-big  (what  an  awkward  name,  by  the  way,  for  King's 
or  People's  counsellor!)  "must  he  dressed  with  caustics; — onr 
gardens  manured  with  vitriol,  and  oar  domestic  fowl  fattened  iHi 
pbosphorus. — Then,  at  no  very  remote  cyclical  period,  we  shall 

see     etc.  etc.  etc But  here,  in  mercy  to  my  pubUc  waiting 

for  information,  I  am  constrained  to  cut  the  worthy  man  as  short, 
as  I  cut  the  quoter  of  the  wom-ont  transla^n  from  Alcfeus: — 

Shall  we  get  no  lights  on  the  subject  from  America  ?  With  so 
many  planters  aa  "  the  States  "  contain,  they  ought  to  he  in  a 
plight  to  tell  us  something  regarding  the  matter.  Yet  Jonathan 
of  New  England,  and  Jean  of  New  Orleans,  furnish  us  with 
descriptions  totally  different  in  quality,  colonring.  and  bearing. 
Bigelow  and  Boerhaave  may  agree  about  common  "  Botany  and 
Grass,"  but  this  plant  of  larger  growth  is  not  to  be  settled,  either 
as  to  race,  habitat,  leaf,  blossom,  or  productiveness  in  tiie  turning 
of  a  dictionary.  •'  The  Brown  Forester  "  whose  oration  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  Mr.  Bickene  so  graphically  recorded  in  hia 
Notes,  would  be  a  little  troubled  to  describe  what  manner  of  shroh 
was  the  Liberty  Tree.  Whether  a  kmd  of  the  hickory  from  which 
he  cut  his  stick  to  clear  the  decks  of  such  "  strangers  and  pilgrims" 
as  "riled  him  "  by  not  admiring  the  Mississippi  enough  :  or  a  bit 
of  bomboo  out  of  the  plantation  tilled  by  the  luckless  Negro — which 
supplies  the  poor  Uoek  with  stuff  to  work  upon,  and  an  engine  to 
keep  him  in  order  withal.  I  have  never  heard  precisely  what 
law  Lynch,  the  authority  for  such  personages,  has  laid  down  on  the 
subject,  but  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  something  like  this, 
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"  The  neareet  slick  a  fellow  can  phici:  up  to  ihrask  hit  neighbour 
with  when  he's  discontented/" — a  Tree,  in  ahort,  uniier  which 
Brute  Force  is  apt  to  nestle;  and  independent  opinion  to  be  cowed 
or  quieted  into  foUowing  Colonel  Orthodox,  or  Captain  Absolute, 
the  noble  popular  leader.  Perhaps  the  "  parent  stem  "  only  exists 
in  the  wilderness  :  as  hard  to  find  aa  "  The  Great  Carbuncle"  of 
mairellouB  memory  in  the  times  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  : — for  more 
particulars  conceming  which  I  recoitunond  you  to  consult,  "  the 
Twioe-Told  Tales"  of  that  most  charming  writer  of  short  storiea 
■7-Ur.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

"  Trash !  "  cries  some  indignant  Son  of  Freedom,  who  wants  to 
come  the  "  Special  Corutahle  "  over  me,  with  somebody  else's 
truncheon  of  African  oaV,  beeanse  I  do  only  believe  that  which  I 
eon  believe;  and  reason  on  what  seemeth  to  me  reasonable  evi- 
dence.— "  Trash  and  Rigmarole  I  The  question  is  settled  in 
France  !  "  "  Unsettled,  metbinks,  as  yet,"  say  I ;  who  claim  as 
much  as  you  the  freedom  of  prophesying;  and  perhaps,  may  hare 
feelings  as  wann,  and  principles  as  deep  on  the  subject  as  you  ! — 
"  Unsettled,  indeed,"  I  must  cry. — What  if  there  be  a  spice  of 
the  Mandrake  in  what  you  are  admiring  ? — somewhat  bewildering 
to  the  brains  of  those  who  come  under  its  shade  ? — Why,  'tis  but 
the  other  day,  that  I  found  my  friend  William  Hewitt  (honest  I 
finuly  believe,  in  his  purposes,  though  given  to  hot  words  and 
wrong-headed  lunes)  a  Member  of  a  Society  whose  badge  is  Peace 
on  Earth,  sanctioning  a  translation  of  La  Marieillaiie,  that  tune 
which  mixed  with  so  many  a  scream  of  frantic  bloodthirstiness, 
with  so  many  a  cry  of  France's  best  who  were  murdered  on  the 
Ouillotine  and  in  the  Noyades — for  a  peaceful  English  journal, 
intended  to  strengthen  the  moral  force  of  peaceful  English  readers  ! 
— When  I  catch  an  old  comcade  at  such  vagaries,  am  I  not 
justified  in  suspecting  that  the  French  tree  dtstilleth  "  nightshade 
drippings  " — as  well  as  the  delicious  "  honey  dew''  on  which  Poets 
are  fed,  to  dream  of  Paradise  ? — This,  it  is  true,  may  be  an  old 
English  prejudice.  Let  us  leave  it,  then  ;  and  try  to  look  with 
our  neighbours'  eyes  at  our  neighbours'  arboricultural  discoveries. 

The  French  notion  of  "this  most  distinguished  vegetable  "  (asl 
once  beard  a  coxcombical  lecturer  entitle  the  Oak)  seems  like 
many  other  French  notions  concerning  natural  products,  a  little 
pecidiar  to  clear-sighted  English  eyes.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  is 
a  sort  of  hop-pole  such  as  that  round  which  "  La  Carmagnde  " 
was  danced  at  the  close  of  last  century ;  which  you  may  turn  int« 
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the  BQpport  of  a  merry-go-rouQcl,  where  Citizens  and  Citizeuesses 
shall  take  their  pleasure — or  into  a  lamp-post,  on  which  other 
Citizens  less  esteemed  may  "  depend,"  without  such  ghostly  com- 
fort as  Trots  Eschelles  would  fain  have  administered  to  Qu^nd'n 
Dvncard.  This  dead  stick  is  planted  in  vacant  places  by  unem- 
ployed people,  with  aoQga,  hanners,  and  orations, — Men  of  letters 
inaugurate  it — Priests  come  from  their  church  porches  to  bless 
it. — Sometimes  the  Orpkeonists  {answering  to  our  Mr,  Hullah's 
classes,]  sing  a  chorus  or  so,  in  its  honour  and  glory — or  if  a  musi- 
cian happens  to  he  living  in  the  neighbourhood  (this  really  happened 
a  day  or  two  since)  he  opens  the  window  of  his  enfretot  and  blows 
a  blast,  not  like  the  tune  of  Fear,  breathing 

prophetic  Boands,  full  of  dread  1 
hut  a  sort  of  Etperanee  or  S^mbUqM  Polka,  on  hia  comet  d  pitlon. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  same  dead  stick  (frequently  a  poplar] 
is  easy  to  set  up,  it  is  not  hard  to  pluck  down. — It  makes  a  very 
good  weapon  to  beat  a  rebellious  journalist  with — as  happened 
the  other  day,  in  the  office  of  a  newspaper,  conducted  by  clever 
M.  Girardin.  Of  this  gentleman, — from  all  that  my  lame  Boy 
and  1  heard  about  him  in  Paris,  we  have  been  led  to  conceive  no 
rery  eminent  opinion.  But  honour  to  him  as  having  vindicated 
the  liberty  of  public  speaking  I  King  Crack  tried  to  put  down  the 
Beform  banquet — Eatg  RtAhle  wished  to  imitate  his  predecessor, 
and  to  stop  the  journal  that  dared  to  criticise  Meisieuri  the  Pro- 
visionals :  or  rather  those  who  provide  them ;  accordingly  with  a 
pretty  handsome  switch  of  the  Liberty  Tree  in  his  hands,  he 
thumped  at  the  door  of  La  Preue  with  rather  a  pressing  imperi- 
ousness,  brandishing  the  holy  plant,  and  assuring  the  Editor  that 
his  papers  were  numbered,  if  he  persisted  in  speaking  his  mind. 
Honour  to  M.  Girardin !  Without  needless  "  if  "  or  "  but," 
taunt  or  defiance,  he  quietly  informed  KingRcAble  that  he  regarded 
his  manifold  Mightiness  no  more  than  be  bad  respected  King 
Crack's  aolitaty  Despotism  : — that  no  Liberty  hastinado-ing  should 
constrain  bim  to  hold  his  peace  :  that  no  compulsion  should  compel 
hjm  to  fraternise  <rith  persons  whose  measures  appeared  to  him 
nnbrotherly.  Perhapa  simultaneously  with  his  bold  words,  he 
allowed  King  Babble  to  have  a  peep  of  a  bold  cudgel  (such  as  thfl 

Editor  of  the used  to  keep  in  his  back  parlour):  but  that  'a. 

merely  a  guess.  The  new  Monarch,  like  the  old  one,  was  eom- 
pelted  to  "hate  his  pride  " — and  went  off  to  plant  the  glorious 
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Bhrah  in  some  otLer  spot,  singing  "  Oa  irs,"  followed  bj  two 
ineense-bojfl,  swinging  censers  ior  the  delectatioa  of  his  oUactory 
pride  ! 

Let  me  not  be  tinderstood  atnisB.  I  mean  neither  mockery  nw 
unkindness  nor  mistrust  towards  the  generous  men  and  glorious 
Btniggles  of  France.  But  in  the  World's  history  there  was  uerer 
more  need  than  now  of  clearness  of  view,  as  well  as  warmA  c4 
sympathy  :  of  a  right  direction  of  enthnsiasin  :  admiratioii : 
imitation  : — never  more  need  that  Men  should  not  be  abused  by 
words,  but  rest  upon  tmths  : — that  we  should  bold  our  ears  at 
Uberty  to  distinguish  the  Rwiter's  jargon  from  the  Teacher's 
sense  :  and  our  minds  awako  to  discriminate  betwixt  Liberty  and 

Licentiousness,   Virtue  and  Crime But^acting  on 

principles  of  justice — this  inter-paragraph  {to  adopt  a  designation. 
from  Coleridge)  must  needs  be  cut  short,  as  well  as  the  claeeical 
quotation,  or  the  German  disquisition. 

Now,  as  to  Italy.  What  odd  thing  is  that  we  behold  on  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  there  ? — A  Tiara  capping  the  pole,  in  place  of 
the  honnet  rouge !  Private  Judgment  getting  its  rights  under 
the  sanction  of  Authority  !  This  is,  somehow  or  other,  a  "  very 
wonderful  Tree ! "  and  whether  it  will  not  die  out,  after  a  ahco-t  tern 
of  flourishing,  like  the  Plane,  or  the  Bibstone  Pippin,  is  a  question 
which  may  be  asked.  Then  the  different  forms  which  it  will  take 
in  Sardinia,  Lomhardy  (supposing  the  Austrians  fairly  ousted) — 
the  Iloman  States, — Naples  (no  longer  including  the  kingdom  <^ 
the  Sicilies)  are  past  prophesying  for ! — Heaven  grant  the 
Southerns  adopt  the  Olive  as  their  Liberty-Tree.  Peace  among 
tbemaelves  is  conceiyable  ;  by  a  sketch  of  hopefulness— ^n  spite 
of  the  antipathies  of  one  state  against  another  ;  [and  obEerre, 
that  never  has  NATIONALITY  been  so  much  raised  by  way  of 
rallying  cry,  as  now — when  every  one  is  also  resolute  "  to  live 
and  let  live,"  if  we  are  to  believe  their  Tjrtiean  tunes  of  another 
quality.]  But  Peace  under  The  Pope  for  Liberals !  .  .  .  . 
St.  Matthew!  St.  Mark  !  St.  Luke  !  St.  John  !  ST.  PETER  I 
hless  us  I— We  must  even  leave  "  this  nut  "  for  The  Sphinx  to 
crack.     It  is  too  strong  for  frail  mortal  single  or  double  Teeth. 

We  seem  to  have  got  a  long  way  from  home  in  our  quest — as 
if  the  rejection  of  the  Boscobel  Oak,  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  warranted  us  in  declaring  that  the  Liberty  Tree  was  not 
a  growth  of  England — unless,  it  be  found  in  Mrs.  Harris's 
garden  \ — Not  quite  so  :  yet  the  number  of  different  things  called 
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by  the  name  would  puzzle  a  conjuror.  Ferh^a  this  veiy  number 
bidngs  us  a  st^  nearer  tbe  truth,  than  those  would  admit,  with 
whom  Liberty  means  unifonnity. —  Shall  we  ever  forget  how 
dear,  dreamy,  enthnBtastic  Ur.  Breakback  was  earned  that  we, 
inhabitants  oi  Halcyon  Bow,  should  cultivate,  each  his  several 
garden,  on  one  and  the  same  Greatest  Happiness  Principle  ? — 
Now  Miss  Le  Grand  had  a  taste  for  London  pride — and  Mr, 
Lappley  for  Thrift — and  the  Cockles  were  thought  to  domean  tliem- 
sdves  by  planting  vulgar  enables,  absolutely  ox-eye  potatoes,  on 
either  side  of  the  walk  up  to  the  front  door.  The  Dableys  were 
fend  of  things  that  grew  high  —  Golden  rods.  Hollyhocks,  &c. 
Jic.  &iC. — They  were  not  to  be  lessaned  into  Mr.  Breakback's 
ta^ee  for  dividing  the  ground — apportioning  the  manure — &C, 
ix.  kc. — They  would  have  their  own  way  ! — each  a  different 
(»te — and  called  thit  Liberty,  For  they  pleaded  that  self-efface- 
ment — call  it  Monaatio,  call  it  Socialist— ^ai^Af  possibly,  in  reality, 
merely  prove  to  be  selfishness  beat  out  into  thin  leaf,  instead  of 
being  conglomerated  into  individual  ingots. — The  figure,  however, 
I  beg  to  say,  is  mine  :  though  it  strikingly  reflects  their  protest — 
Bach  would  hare  sworn,  I  doubt  not,  to  a  sprig  of  the  Tree  in 
his,  or  her  own  garden. 

Bnt  my  impatient  neighbour  Mr,  Fightington  insists  that,  at 
this  rate,  1  shall  never  come  to  an  end  :  that  I  am  wasting  the 
time  of  the  occupied  and  the  patience  of  the  hungry — assuring 
Die  that  he  knows  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  " Kcvolutionary 
Epick  "  (though  he  has  somehow  or  other  forgotten  it)  which 
settles  the  question, — ^Ere  1  can  appease  him,  my  good  old  friend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Vavasour,  (who,  as  you  know,  is  a  bit  of  a 
natural  historian,  and  all  for  peace  and  concord)  taps  me  on 
the  shoulder  to  whisper  that  he  fears  there  are  many  misguided 
persons  amongst  us,  who  are  determined  to  force  a  bad  sort  of 
Judas  Tree  on  the  market,  in  place  of  the  right  "herbi" — 
people  with  Uack  and  sinister  thoughts,  who  do  not  care  if  they 
destroy  the  soil,  bo  they  only  get  a  job  :  and  force  down  their 
own  miserable  and  stunted  trash  !  They  hare  seduced,  he  says 
with  a  sigh, — a  number  of  wretched  and  deluded  men  to  hawk 
the  thing  about — to  terrify  all  the  poor  folks  in  the  Liberty-Trade 
who  want  to  vend  anything  else,  and  to  threaten  a  universal 
rabbling  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  won't  huj — But  need  one 
use  metaphor  or  management  in  speaking  of  miscreants  who  will 
have  Libwty  euforeed  by  outrage,  Rafiine,  Fire  and  Murder ! — The 
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moat  determined  apiiit  of  cheerfulness  becomes  serious, — the 
videat  charity  finds  its  limit,  when  their  yile  su^estions,  and 
atrocious  incitemenU,  are  mentioDed. — Nor  is  he,  to  mj  thinldng, 
a  true  man,  who  allowB  himself,  for  one  second,  in  jest  or  in 
earaest,  to  listen  to  their  abominahle  counsel, — without  a  protest, 
and  a  separation,  such  as  shall  coavince  all  whom  ho  would  con- 
Tince  of  his  worth  and  sinceritj,  that  Reform,  Begeneration, 
(Bepublicanism,  if  you  will,  to  include  those  who  state  their  opinions 
in  the  eitremest  form)  and  Ruffianism,  ought  not,  cannot, — and 
SHALL  NOT— be  confounded. 

J)a  Capo  (as  the  foreign  musicians  have  it)  "  Where  is  this 
Liberty  Tree  ?  and  what  is  its  nature  ? ' ' —  Shall  we  inquire  of  Paddy 
Blake  8  Echo? — and  get  for  answer  "a  Pike  Staff  for  the  Saxon,  ' 
peradrenture  a  palpable  illustration  of  the  reply  ? — We  must, 
perforce,  leave  the  riddle  and  its  solution  to  wiser  men  than 
oursclrcs.  Ueanwbile  let  us  follow  the  example  of  that  excellent 
and  accurate  statesman  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  (with  whom  I  take 
Hie  liberty  of  often  disagreeing)  who,  I  am  tdd,  never  lets  the 
montb 


And  sweet-EmeUing  flowers 
come  in ; — without  shutting  up  his  blue  books,  rinng  by  ^es  in  the 
monung — and  going  a-Mayiog  1 — 


THE   SAXON   IN  DUBLIN. 

"  The  LiBERTiEB." — Depth  is  height  inverted — shadow  points 
to  the  sun,  and,  hke  poverty,  enhances  the  picturesque.  The 
empty  stat«  and  the  extreme  pover^  of  the  Iridi  stand  in  juxta- 
poutjou — there  is  uo  grbdation,  no  harmoaious  blending  of  shades 
— the  effect  to  an  Englishman  is  startling,  almost  harrowing — it 
appab. 

For  ever  the  same  oM,  nnpnmed,  fantastical,  ivy-clogged 
hnman  tree  with  Bunshine  on  one  side  and  shadow  on  the  other — 
bnt  the  shadow  out  of  all  proportion  or  calculation,  lengthening  aud 
deepening — deepening,  deepening,  till  Famine,  Pestilence,  and 
Murder  come  forth  into  the  congenial  gloom,  and  stalk  triumphantly 
through  the  land— casting  their  boding  shades  and  pestilential 
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breath  into  the  fiur  sunshine — transforming  the  "  gem  of  the  sea" 
— the  Emerald  Isle — into  a  Pandora's  bos. 

A  Pandora's  box — a  mundane  purgatory  Ireland  is  and  must 

remain  until  it  has  expiated  its  national  sins  and  moral  back- 
slidings.  Indolence  and  ostentation  arc  the  canker-worms  that 
have  made  her  the  guilty,  wasted  thing  she  is,  the  contempt 
of  nations  : — for  only  as  individuals  and  exceptions  do  her  sons 
ever  stand  forth  and  shine  from  out  the  dark  back-gi-ound  : — the 
elements  of  union,  industry,  order,  and  prosperity  are  not  hers. 
Her  children  are  fragmental  atoms  with  a  strong  afSnity  for  the 
centrifugal  force  : — although  their  warm  but  blind  patriotism 
seems,  at  first,  to  contradict  this  statement.  We  ask  is  it  alt 
pure  I0T6  for  their  own  Erin  ?  Is  it  not  rather  tiuged  with  self- 
exaltation  ?  As  a  nation,  what  are  ye  ?  Your  boasted  indiTiduality 
has  destroyed  it — ye  would  each  one  be  king — ye  see  not  the 
beauty  of  subordiuation,  yo  talk  of  your  subjection  to  tyrants — ' 
subject  yourselves,  "  bo  subject  one  to  another"— then  are  ye 
conquerors  likewise.  Ye  lack  the  kej-stone  that  secures  the  arch 
— for  ever  and  for  ever  building  and  projecting,  for  ever  and  for  ever 
failing  into  ruins, — surrounded  as  ye  are  by  an  atmosphere  of 
exaggeration,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Hate  the  Saxon  with 
all  your  hereditary  and  accumulating  hate, — ye  are  still  yoked  to 
each  other — nor  h  it  your  interest  to  stand  alone,  you  would  then 
destroy  yourself  for  lack  of  an  object  whereon  to  vent  your  com- 
bativenesa — ye  are  the  contrary  wind  blowing  iu  all  directions — 
producing  doubtless  a  healthful  circulation — anti-etagnative — with, 
as  we  said  before,  a  strong  affinity  for  the  centrifugal  force- 
ever  flying  off  into  indefinite  space  :  there,  may  be,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  more  brilliant  existence — for,  after  all,  ye  may  be  the 
monads  ye  conceive  yourselves  —  around  which  at  some  future 
period  worlds  are  to  congregate  and  to  circulate  and  derive  their 
intellectual  light !  Yes,  coming  generations  may  find  ye  soaring 
high  in  some  peculiar,  definite  orbit — at  last  checked  into,  reduced 
to  order,  for  yo  must  be  brought  down  first,  in  spite  of  the  enter- 
taining antipathy  to  the  centripetal  tendency  which  all  ^inga 
evince  that  emanate  from  Ireland,  that  chaos  of  good  and  evil — 
that  boiling  cauldron  of  religion  and  pohtics  ! 

In  the  meantime  excuse  our  Saxon  density,  if  we  ask  for  the 
meaning,  the  end,  the  aim  !  What  is  all  this  boiling  and  turmoil- 
ing  about  ?  Much  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  ye  are,  after  all, 
but  a  rod  in  pickle  for  poor  England  !     Good  Edmund  Spenser 
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aoMBB  to  have  boen  moved  hj  t^  apirit  oi  truth  when  he  said—- 
"  Many,  bo  there  have  been  divera  good  plots  devised,  and  wise 
couBsels  caat  already  about  refonnation  of  that  re^m  {Ireland) ; 
but  thej  saj,  it  ie  the  fatal  destiny  of  that  land,  that  no  purpoa» 
whatsoever  irhieh  are  meant  for  her  good,  nilt  prosper  M*  take 
good  effect :  which,  whether  it  proceed  jrom  the  very  Oenius  ol 
the  Soil,  or  ioflueiKe  of  the  stars,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not 
yet  appointed  the  time  of  her  reformation  ;  or  that  he  reserveth 
her  in  this  unqniet  state  still,  for  some  secret  soourge,  whieh  iimH 
hy  her  come  into  Eogland,  it  is  hard  to  be  knoim,  but  yet  much 
to  be  feared." 

Poverty,  Misery,  and  Crime  are  not  always  vagabond ;  they 
seem  to  have  found  a  loc^  habitation  in  one  fur  and  very  beaati- 
fiil  isle — where  they  sit  at  home  and  brood  and  plot  and  un, 
unabashed,  for  they  are  a  numerous  company, 

Since  "  nothing  is  without  a.  sufficient  reason" — why  and 
whence  the  wretched  mockeiy  of  human  forms  that  haunt  these 
dilapidated  manBitms  ? 

This  question  forced  itself  upon  mj  mind  one  morning  as  I  was 
walking  up  Coombo  Street,  in  The  Liberties  of  Dublin.  In  these 
streets  the  6Ute  of  Ireland  formerly  reigned  ;  but  The  Liberties  is 
no  longer  its  appropriate  name,  since  its  inhabitants  are  now 
fettered  down  there  by  the  fatal  chains  of  poverty  and  depravity, 
coiling  and  tightening  round  them  and  around  them  with  all  their 
countless  corroding  and  hideous  linlta. 

"Brethren!"  I  mentally  eiclaimed,  "how  came  ye  into  all 
this  wretchedness  ?  What  are  ye  ?  Specimens  of  unemployed, 
unappropriated,  and  unregarded  human  beings,  driven,  hiding  on 
the  dark  side  of  life's  mysterious  tree.  What  know  ye  of  living, 
eoul-aaving  thrift  ?  What  can  ye  know,  crowding  as  ye  crowd  into 
these  forsaken  mansions  of  mined  grandeur — one  entangled  web 
of  human  misery — hopeless,  aimless — for  Poverty,  Pestilence,  and 
Crime  with  clasped  hands  hover  around  ye,  holding  in  their 
withered  fingers  the  threads  of  your  sad  existence  ?  Ye  cannot 
if  ye  would,  away — herej'e  are,  and  here  ye  may  perish,  duImb' 
«mancipated  souls  come  to  your  rescue." 

Let  it  be  remembered  iktX  I  am  now  desoribisg  that  part  (rf 
Dublin  which  wae  once  its  gtory,  but  is  now  its  shame-. 

EncompasBod  and  seemingly  jeered  on  hy  skeleton  mansioiB,  I 
continued  my  curious  perambulation  s  amongst  these  hovnts  of 
wretched  homanity — haunts  whose  inmates  are  hunted  down  hj 
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Imnger,  but  not  tamed — only  bennmbed.  The  reekleu  eye  and 
B^tmlid  frameitell  thee,  that  the^  bold  their  own  lirea  bo  Ugbtty, 
that  THcn;  can  searce  be  safe  amongst  them.  An  isadvertent 
look,  an  idle  r«Dark  might  prore  fatal  to  thee — their  wretchednees 
the^'  hate  lired  through — thej  endare, — but  not  thj  iaocMiKderatv 
Bcom — nor  evca  thy  commiseration — -the  pride  of  earla  aod  dakefl' 
b  theirs,  added  to  the  pride  of  porerty — it  is  bereditu^,  their  only 
iiriteritance,  and  thia  they  cbeFish,  particidaify  the  loirer  orders, 
who  were  the  ori^nal  Milaaiana. 

The  poverty-grasped  beings  I  met,  or  rather  passed,  at  every 
step — for  the  greater  part  were  leaning  indolently  against  door- 
poirts,  sqnatting  on  the  paTemsnt  and  steps,  or  lounging  out  of 
glassless,  framelesa  windows,  surrounded  by  rags  and  wretched- 
Bess — some  mnte,  others  goasipping  with  that  volubility  and  reck- 
lessness peculiar  to  the  Irish  : — yet,  withal,  they  struck  me  M 
eomparatively  cleanly,  and  there  was  something  decent  in  their 
manner  and  deportment — the  lower  orders  of  this  country  are 
mtnrally  well-bred,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  reared  as  they 
are  in  the  eteraest  privation. 

For  my  part  I  never  could  admire,  what  the  Celt  himself  is  so    - 
proud  of,  viz,  the  ready  wit  of  their  people  ;  to  me  it  sounded 
flippant  and  discordant — I  could  rarely  smile  at  it ;  but  what  I 
do^rotre,  is,  the  genuine  decency  and  respect  they  usually  evince 
in  their  manner  to  each  other  and  to  their  superiors. 

My  attention  was  arrested  by  a  reepeetable  looking  old  man, 
who,  neverthelesB,  was  literally  covered  with  rags,  bat  he  wore  a 
deaa,  white  shirt — the  collar,  sleeves,  and  front  peeped  cursorily 
forth  from  beneath  his  dai^  shreds  and  tatters  :  —  his  was  no 
solitary  instance — I  observed  eeveral  emaciated  objects  in  clean, 
tidy  cravat^  neat^  tied. — In  the  very  face  of  their  abject  poverty 
these  poor  creatures  have  an  instinct  of  deceney  that  is  purely 
natiwial — an  inward  impulse  that  at  once  jJaces  diem  on  a  highN 
serial  elevation  than  their  better  clothed  and  fed  cotemporariea  oa 
our  side  of  the  Channel. 

It  is  this  pleasing  and  pecuhar  featnfe  that  inclines  us  fo 
Mieve,  more  than  aught  they  boast,  that  th^  actually  have  been, 
in  stnte  far  lintant  period  of  the  fathomless  past,  a  bighlj- civilised 
Mid  duvabotiB  peo]de. 

What  is  thtir  preemt  degenerate,  pugiBstie  propensity,  bat  an. 
extqigeration  of  me  dtrine  sentiment  that  in  happier  ages  animated 
Asm  to  knightl]'  and  courteous  deeds  ? 

be2  Coo^ik 
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'  Tbe  Irish  orator  bas  Bung  hia  chaont  to  the  deported  glory  of 
his  country,  and  ita  peaaantiy  incline  us  to  credit  his  poetic  viuons. 
— If  the  Irish  over-rate  themBelves  we  as  decidedly  under-nte 
them,  not  as  a  nation  but  as  indiTiduals — indiridualH  influencing 
and  advancing  ^e  literature  and  the  enterprise  and  acbicvementB 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  to  return  to  the  streets — the  Liberties.  Picture  to  your- 
self what  in  England  we  should  consider  wide  streets :  towering 
on  either  side  rise  mansions  that  have  once  been  handsome — now 
but  ghosts  of  antiquated  grandeur — the  windows  boasting  case- 
ments all  innocent  of  glass,  partially  closed  up  with  rubbish,  rags, 
wood  and  stones — whilst  recently- washed  shreds  of  clothing, 
jagged  dresses,  qnilts,  r&c.,  hang  aloft,  high  over  head,  from  out 
the  upper  stories,  floating  to  and  fro  in  the  impartial  breeze  or 


The  poverty  the  eye  encounters  and  aH  the  misery  indicated 
rather  than  obtruded — life  stagnant  and  aimless,  running  to  seed  : 
— the  quiet  of  the  streets — the  prowling,  fine  looking,  well  fed, 
stout  poUceman,  walking  his  beat  —  his  intrepid,  plump  form  con- 
trasting with  the  shades  of  humanity  he  stalks  amongst— the  in- 
tense quiet  of  the  streets — unbroken  by  the  busy  hum  of  animated, 
occupied,  interested,  animating  human  heings  —  what  scenes  do 
these  frowning  walls  screen  from  mortal  ken  ? 

"  Who,"  mused  1,  looking  in  through  the  open  door  of  a  capa- 
cioushall — "  who  dare  venture  to  ascend  yon  ample  staircase, — 
once  invitingly  carpeted  for  the  satin  slipper,  the  delicate  foot  to 
preast — IIow  many  bright  eyes  and  bounding  hearts  have  in  the 
days  (hat  are  gone  ascended  and  descended  them— how  many  a 
light  form  bos,  in  this  very  mansion,  ghded  joyously  through  the 
winding  dance — and  many  a  fairy  finger  here  piled  the  rapid 
needle  in  happy  expectation  of  the  approaching  ball,  or  bridal  or 
Christmas  festival! — their  generation  is  passed  to  be  succeeded  hj 
creatures  so  utterly  wretched  and  desperate  that  few  daro  enter 
their  dena." 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  enei^tic  tones  of  two 
shriTelled  crones;  one,  it  appeared,  had  just  lost  her  husband  and 
her  son  in  the  typhus  fever. — "  But  these  are  the  sudden  tiraea," 
said  the  other — "  what  with  the  fever,  the  murder-fever  and  the 
famine  in  the  land"— observing  that  I  was  listening,  she  suddenly 
ceased  speaking — I  passed  on. — "The  murder-fever,"  (their  metft- 
phorical  mode  of  ezpressmg  the  typhus-fever) —  "  the  sudden 
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times,"  repeated  I — the  two  phr&aes  made  me  pause,  made  mo 
think— how  well-choBen,  hovf  expreBaire,  those  two  abort  sentencee  ? 
— ^What  better  could  be  selected  for  the  heading  of  an  article  t 
— How  much  might  be  written  on  them,  thought  I  ? — How  came  yon 
broken  crone  to  utter  words  so  apt,  bo  full  of  meaning  ?- — What 
Bodden  touch  of  truth  was  flashing  through  her  mind  ? — What 
was  it  suggesting  and  connecting  the  words  "  sudden  timee" — 
"  murder-feyer  ?  ' 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  Irish  have  ever  the  ready 
irord  and  the  ready  sympathy  —  accompanied  by  the  quick,  intel- 
ligent glanco.  There  is  too  in  their  peculiar,  artistic  expressions,  a 
depth,  a  meaning,  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,  all  carelessly  as  they 
are  uttered — expressions  that  sound  at  least  picturesque  to  the 
English  ear— if  they  sound  nothtag  more  nor  deep  into  his  heart. 

Not  that  the  Irish  are  particularly  lavish  of  their  words — they 
hoard  them  rather  for  civility  and  friendly  greetings.  For  Donny- 
brook  Fair — and  the  ftineral  chaunt — for  blessing  and  for  cursing 
and  for  their  bogging  diversions — the  nod  and  tho  smile  is  suffi- 
cient for  them — fling  words  to  the  Saion  1 

On  my  way  home  I  had  to  force  my  way  through  a  crowd,  that 
surrounded  a  high  six-storied  house,  the  first  floor  of  which  was  a 
baeon  shop — occupied  when  last  I  past  it  by  the  proprietor  and 
his  wife — now,  on  my  return,  he  lay  within,  a  corpse:  she  was  in 
custody. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  A  woman  has  just  stabbed  her  husband  with  the  bacon  knife." 

"Is  she  dead  ?" 

"  Dead  as  mutton,"  said  an  emaciated  young  woman  with  an 
infant  at  her  naked  breast,  "  aye,  dead  as  mutton,  and  I'm 
a-looking  for  my  devil — I  wish  to — I  could  happen  on  him," 
added  she,  flashing  her  wild  but  keen  black  eyes,  and  breaking 
from  the  eager  crowd  amongst  whom  she  had  been  vainly  seeking 

"  If  every  woman  would  aarve  ye  in  the  like  style, "  said  a  more 
decent  but  determined-looking  young  creature  in  a  floundering 
cap  to  a  group  of  men  who  were  battling  for  a  peep  through  the 
shop-window  where  the  tragedy  had  been  perpetrated. 

"Aye,  indeed," applaudingly  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  women 

and  girls, 

"  Fail,"  exclaimed  one — but  they  shouldn't  tempt  us  beyont 

Dioul's  (pronounced  Jowl)  own  pets  !  " 
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Not  a  tnan  there  bandied  a  word  baalc  to  h 
appalfl  the  sterner  acz. 

"  She  'il  swing  for  it,"  said  a  morose-lookiDg  gtant,  whose 
Toico,  however,  was  mild  and  ootDpasBionate. 

"  Aye,  poor  soul,  she  'U  lose  her  shrood,"  stud  a  third. 

How  quicUj,  thought  I,  sjmpathy  passes  from  the  murdered  to 
the  murderer. 

I  was  next  stopped  at  a  crossing,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
by  a  ftmeral-train  which  was  drawing  its  slow  and  weary  length 
along  the  intersecting  street. 

This  is  another  ourioua  Irish  feature — 'tis  a  fact,  tha£  manj 
think  teSB  how  they  are  to  live — (what  is  life  to  tiietn) — than  how 
they  are  to  be  buried. —Not  to  hvire  a  decent  bnrial  ia,  indeed,  a 

misfortune,  the  greatest  and  last  that  can  befall  them improri- 

dent,  as  they  notoriously  are,  'tis  strange  how  the  Irish  poor  will 
jet  hoard  np  little  anms  to  fiinuBh  themselves  with  a  coffin  and  ft 
■hroud. 

It  is  a  reraarbablc  fact,  that  many,  even  young  girls,  provide 
theiDSclvcs  with  funeral  garments,  and  religionaly  put  by  a  small 
Bum  for  their  "  wate,"  to  use  their  own  term- 
Having  occasion,  some  years  since,  to  go  myself  to  the  eabiit  of 
a  maid-servant  I  had  hired,  I  found  her  busy  at  her  needle. 

"  I  see  you  take  in  pl^n  sewing — this  is  some  bridal  grandeur," 
said  I,  taking  up  what  seemed  to  me  a  most  elahorately-wiwi^t 
night  dress. 

"  'Tis  DO  wedding  garment."  replied  the  girl,  proudly — 

my  shroud let  life  bring  what  it  may,  please  God,  I  hope  to 

have  a  dacent  wake." 

The  respect  the  Irish  pay  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  past,  has  always  pleased  me — 'tis  the  Land  of  Msmoiy — they 
have  nothing  to  hurry  them  away  from  it,  and  they  love  to  linger 
amongst  its  ruina. 

That  Ireland  should,  in  spite  of  its  poverty  and  degradatJcm, 
oontinue  an  imag^ative  notion,  for  ever  dwelling  on  the  Fast  or 
the  Future,  is  another  proof  that  character  and  individuality  can 
never  be  crushed  out  of  any  community.  Trample  on  it,  thrust  it 
aside  as  ye  may — 'tis  a  divinity  that  will  for  ever  re-appoar — 
re-Bppear  till  'tis  acknowledged  and  a.  place  found  for  it  in  the 
world — let  nations  and  individuals  preserve  their  peculiar  oI)arft&- 
teristics,  let  them  go  forth  unshackled  and  stand  fearies^y  erect 
— each  has  a  dis^nguiehing  beauty  to  be  dereli^ed— •ttoatMspt 
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ftud  acorn  but  teetifj  the  ecoroer's  igaorance.     Lrt  liim  pass,  and 
we  will  agdn  return  to  our  own  wai'm,  comfortable  chat. 

I  writ«  down  my  thoughts  and  impresBioas  as  they  8ow— ^at 
len^h  comee  the  last  outride  car,  crammed  and  groaning  beneath 
its  heterogeneous  burden — the  hearse  has  long  been  lost  to  view — 
a  satisfactory  funeral-train  this,  mused  I,  for  the  deceased's 
survivors  to  contemplate  and  talk  about.  Let  who  may  deride, 
'tis  not  a  whit  leas  consolatory  to  the  affectionate  hearts  that  are 
following  what  was  once  so  dear  to  them  on  earth  to  its  last 
resting-place. 

"  A  half-penny,  that  ye  'II  never  miss,  for  this  starving  ohild,    ' 
that  hasn't  tasted  bit  nor  sup  this  blessed  day — kind  feeling  lady 
— and  may  the  Blessed  Vargin  protect  ve,  for  the  sake  of  this 
fatherless  babe,    faint  with   the   hunger — may  God's    blessing 

follow  ye— may  God's  blessing  follow  ye — follow  ye follow  ye 

— and  never  overtake  ye,"  shouted  the  mendicant, 

Snding  her  appeal  vain. 

The  lady  addressed  was  fashionably  and  gaily  attired.— 

"  Look,"  continued  the  beggar,  turning  to  another  of  her 
fraternity — "Look  at  the  cratur,"  pointing  iiooically  to  the 
lady's  fine  clones  ;  "  the  poor  cratur  ha'n't  one  half-penny  !  " 

But,  lo !  whilst  the  aforesaid  scenes  and  forms  have  been 
flitting  before  my  eyes,  and  the  thoughts  and  fancies  they  awoke 
through  my  mind — I  have  arrived  at  home  again — and  must  wish 
ye — patient  companion  of  my  walk — God  speed. 

We  will  neit  visit  Uerrion-Square,  and  the  mnre  fashionable 
localities. 

E.  COOKBOK. 


THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF   "  AZETH   THE   EOTPTIAH." 

ZEUS.    APOLLO. 
HiTHEBTO,  considering  the  characters  of  the  female  divinitiaB' 
alone, — oonnecting  them  with  present  actual  existence   by  the 
marvellous  power  of  individualising  which  the  Greeks  possessed, 
owing  to  their  own  intense  appreciation  of  Life, — we  have  passed 
by  that  winch  was  of  far  miure  spiotual  importanoe  to  them,— the 
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worship  of  the  male  deities.  Great,  and  grand,  and  necessary  as 
were  tbe  Hertts,  the  Athenea,  the  Aphrodites  of  their  mjthologf , 
and  poweriiil  as  was  the  influence  which  thej  held,  not  onlj  over 
the  religion,  but  also  over  the  dailj  life  and  household  affections 
of  their  worshippers, — jet  the  Zens,  the  Apollo,  the  HemaeB,  the 
Foseidon,  and  the  Hephaietos,  were  of  more  weight,  mythicallj  and 
spirituallj.  And  thie  is  proved  in  their  lesser  individual  cha- 
racteni, — being  Gods  rather  than  men,  while  the  others  were 
women  aa  murh  as  deity.  When  wo  say  that  tbe  individualism  <ff 
their  characters  was  less,  we  do  not  mean  that  amongst  them- 
selvea  they  resembled  each  other.  Hermes,  or,  as  the  Latins 
named  him,  Mercury, — fair  Maia's  son, — had  not  one  distinguish- 
ing attribute  coalescing  with  Poseidon  the  "  Shaker  of  the 
shores,"  Jove's  brother,  the  awful  hnt  benign  Neptune  ;  ApoUo, 
the  "  Far-darter,"  could  not  at  any  time,  nor  by  the  moat 
ingenious  interpreter  of  what  never  existed,  be  involved  with 
Zeus ;  nor  might  Hephaistoa  and  his  forging  Cyclopes  be  con- 
founded with  Dionysos  and  his  frantic  Mtenadea.  As  gods  they 
were  individual  and  distinct  enough  ;  but  they  were  not  so  human 
in  that  individuality  as  were  their  "  well-tressed"  sisters,  spouses, 
mothers.  They  were  more  subUmc,  or  rather  sublimated  by  a 
religious  fire  of  faith  into  a  condition  more  wholly  spiritual ;  a 
'Condition  to  degrade  which  into  a  mere  representation  of  physical 
phenomena,  is  to  be  wanting  in  the  very  soul  and  life  of  all  true 
poetry  and  religious  fervour.  And  yet  pragmatiser,  and  materia- 
list, natural  philosopher,  astronomer,  and — to  carry  out  their 
wishes — even  chemists,  think  each  and  all  to  find  matoiials  for 
their  separate  theories,  by  which  to  prove  themselves  the  world's 
only  masters — all  others  else  but  blind  and  foolish.  Let  them 
still  believe  it !  The  sphere  and  range  of  Grecian  myth,  like  the 
Totun's  glove,  is  large  enough  to  contain  all  who  have  a  fancy  to 
lodge  therein,  with  room  to  spare.  For  deep  as  man's  unfothom- 
able  heart,  and  wide  as  his  vision,— ever  increasing  as  it  is,  and 
ever  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  misty  world  beyondr 
whose  signs  and  shapes  it  indicates  when  it  cannot  describe — is 
the  Grecian  mythology  with  all  its  glorious  first  ideas,  its  lovely 
later  tales  ! 

Cut  to  return  to  tbe  original  prt)posttion.  The  goddesses  were 
divine  creations  in  truth  ;  in  beauty,  as  in  design,  glorious  beyond 
all  !  but  they  were  none  the  less  living,  actual,  loving  women. 
How  beautiful  and  refined  soever  the  representation,  the  inlj-ing 
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idea  was  womanliood  as  «iiat!Dg  on  earth.  Not  so  the  gods. 
They  were  out  of  humanity  ;  the  female  deities  were  simply 
beyond  its  daily  ensbiiDemeDts.  We  hare  our  Hera,  we  hare  our 
Athene  in  daily  life  ;  but  we  hare  no  type  of  Apollo,  Bionysos,  or 
Zeus  speaking  of  familiar  things,  and  looking  into  our  eyes,  our' 
fathers,  brothers,  or  lorers.  It  may  be  that  men,  called  more 
into  action — their  characters  therefore  becoming  more  sharp  and 
defined  learing  nothing  to  the  imagination — we  see  them  all 
displayed  anatomically  Hke  the  muscles  of  the  Daedalian  Heracles ; 
whereas  women,  wrapped  as  in  a  reil  by  reason  of  their  paEsirity, 
are  left  more  to  the  imagination  ;  and  what  we  cannot  define 
with  accuracy,  that  we  fill  up  with  poetic  imsgiuiDg.  A  word 
escaped  ua  unperceircd.  Wo  said  that  we  had  no  gods  in  our 
lorera.  What  sad  mistake  then  clouded  over  our  brain ! — what 
most  mischierous  imp  guided  our  hand,  and  bade  u3  write  a  false- 
hood in  place  of  the  truth !  For  who  does  not  know  that  all 
lorers  are  the  gods  of  the  ancient  world,  re-incorporate,  to  each 
young  maiden's  soul  ?  Few  of  earth's  fair  daughters  would  give 
up  the  veriest  commonplace  Lothario  who  has  crept  into  her 
heart  for  even  Daphne's  pursuer,  or  the  desolate  Ariadne's 
heavenly  mate !  And  yet  we  spoke  to  the  calm  and  sane,  not  to 
those  "  drunk  with  love's  sweet  poison,"  whose  rision  is  obscured 
by  the  "splendour  of  their  lovu."  Peace  he  with  them,  poor 
trembling  hearts  !  Let  them  still  believe  their  Fredericks  and 
their  Alberts,  (heir  Charleses  and  their  Adolphuses  all  that  gods 
could  create  or  man  enshrine  !  It  is  a  harmless  fancy,  pleasant 
while  it  lasts,  'but  fallacious  enough  ;  and  a  few  months  of  hai'd 
reality  will  reduce  it  to  the  nothingness  whence  it  sprang.  Mar- 
riage is  lore's  best  cure,  according  as  marriages  are  made  and 
persevered  in  at  present  ;  and  the  girl  who,  after  that  fatal  ordeal, 
still  belieres  her  "  dear  Alphonso  "  the  same  being  as  wbilome 
was  the  idol  of  her  courtship,  bids  fair  to  live  and  die  the  blessed 
victim  of  a  moat  blessed  delusion  ! 

The  gods  were  lovers  ;  but  they  had  all  Greece  for  their  home- 
steads, and  every  liriog  heart  for  their  possession.  We  doubt  if 
eren  Anasagoras,  or  Protagoras,  or  any  of  those  called  atheists  by 
their  countrymen,  could  erer,  even  in  their  deepest  reflections,  cast 
off  the  influence  of  the  faith  they  disbcliered.  The  rery  air  was 
impregnated  with  it ;  they  might  not  turn  their  eyes  without 
beholding  evidences  of  its  power, —  a  power  not  all  unbeneficial 
to  their  fellow-men.    And  the  sternest,  hardest,  most  mathematical 
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head  of  them  all,  miut  ha?e  paid  aoiae  reverenoe  to  the  faith 
which  could  hnng  forth  anch  glorious  crealions  ag  did  the  Uelteoic. 
When  arts,  and  eciences,  and  all  high  thoughts,  and  heroic  deeds, 
and  deathless  poetry,  oired  their  origin  to  this,  it  must  have  had 
some  interest — some  more  holy  purpoeo — than  iconoclasts  sjid  bigots 
would  allow  I  And  if  to  them  then,  to  ub  ^o  now  ;  for  thotigli 
years  have  separated  us,  and  a  different  clime  and  a  different  foith, 
yet  still  are  we  brethren  knit  together  by  Nature's  iudissolnhle 
band  of  likeness.  And  even  now,  in  this  our  day,  ought  we  to' 
study  the  old  records  of  the  long  past,  and  learn  from  them 
whatever  lessons  they  may  have  to  teach. 

Sometimes  individuals  of  keener  sensations  and  more  vind 
imaginings  than  the  rest  singled  out  some  favourite  shrine,  which 
woke  up,  it  might  be,  dear  remembrances  of  childhood,  or  seemed 
to  speak,  more  eloquently  yet  of  the  future  womanhood.  It  might 
be  that  the  priest  ofGciatiog,  seemed — bo  beautiful  was  he  ! — but 
the  copy  of  the  great  antitype  he  served— the  propyleum  to  the 
adytum.  And  there  at  that  lovely  shrine  they  paid  their  vows 
to  the  God  all  spiritually  at  the  first,  to  the  man  all  naturally  at 
the  last !  Nay,  start  not,  nor  name  such  worship  blasphemy  ;  else 
cany  thine  indignation  within  the  walls  of  our  most  Christian 
churches,  and  there  condemn  what  thou  abhorreat  here  1  And 
then,  OS  time  wore  on,  obscuring  all  suspioions  and  recording  only 
morrela,  as  is  the  way  with  time  among  a  simple  early  credulons 
folk,  it  was  believed  that  Semele,  and  Danoe,  and  Alomena,  aod 
many  another  fair  fond  nymph  had  been  raised  by  a  god's  love  to 
a  temporary  co-partnership  with  himself.  And  families,  the  moat 
iUostrioua  of  Greece,  claimed  kindred  with  an  Olympiad,  when  but 
an  earth-given  Bar  Sinister  ought  to  have  been  plciced  upon  their 
scutcheons.  In  this,  too,  are  the  modems  and  the  ancients  moat 
marvellously  alike  in  making  that  on  honour,  under  some  oondi- 
tioDB,  which  under  others  is  the  direst  disgrace.  And  those 
conditions  are  merely  rank,  and  place,  and  riches,  and  suprema^. 
Where,  then,  is  a  fiied  morality  ?  Who  can  say  that  such  and 
such  ie,  per  se,  a  sin  ?  No !  no  !  It  is  not  the  fact,  but  the 
appearance  ;  not  the  event,  but  the  condition  which  man  regards  ! 

In  ^tte  of  these  most  palpable  evideuaea  of  the  distinct  bunuB 
characteristics  with  which  the  gods  were  endowed,  we  repeat 
^oin  that,  to  ns,  they  had  not  the  entire,  isolated,  definite,  and 
individual  choraoters  of  the  goddesses.  They  are  not  ali^ 
anioagst  each  other,  but  they  ore  not  so  human -in  Ae^nt, 
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ZeuB  is  grand : — oh !  in  truth,  a.  most  grand,  all-powerful, 
deathless  eonceptiou  is  that !  There  is  nothing  equal  to  him  in 
any  other  mythology,  not  even  the  great  serene  god  Brahma,  the 
lover  impersonatiou  of  the  one  ineffable  Brahiu  !  Zeus  is  the 
highest. point  to  which  Majesty  can  he  hrought  in  humanity:  no, 
not  ia  humanity  as  it  is,  but  in  huiaon  shape,  with  all  the  barriers 
of  imperfect  organs,  clouded  aensee,  dull  perceptions,  and  partial 
views.  There  is  not  a  finer  image  in  all  the  galleries  of  Art,  nor  in 
all  the  worlds  of  fancy,  than  the  Olympian  son  of  Chronos  and  of 
Khea.  There  coula  not  be  more  grandeur  in  the  conception,  nor 
more  perfection  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  idea.  Of  its  kind  it  is 
the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most  divine,  that  man  has  ever 
created.  Created,  or  interpreted  ?  The  words  Are  widely  different! 
— as  wide  as  the  two  sects  of  philosophers  and  worshippers  who 
divide  the  earth  between  them  and  fight  for  (he  isolation  or  the 
inspiration  of  man  !  If  the  divine  poem  of  the  blind  old  hard  of 
Chios  had  contained  nothing  but  the  two  lines  which  inspired  the 
Athenian  sculptor,  the  noblest  that  earth  ever  saw— Phcidias  the 
son  of  Charmadas — when  he  made  his  Elian  love,  it  had  been  a 
work  immortal  for  all  ages,  though  not  a  fragment  of  that  gold 
and  ivory  statue  remain,  and  nothing  bat  a  lifeless  description  pic- 
tures it  out  to  the  mind.  Gods  !  what  a  spectacle  must  that  have 
been  to  the  countless  multitudes  thronging  before  the  Great 
Temple  at  the  Olympic  games,  wbile,  the  heavy  curtain  slowly 
fiilling  to  the  ground,  that  glorious  statue  of  the  Fheidian  Zens 
was  revealed  to  their  eyes  !  It  was  in  truth  a  moment  worth 
liviDg  for  ;  and  if  Pheidias  had  died  that  moment,  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  and  his  life's  w<H-k  had  been  sufficient,  though  this 
were  the  only  evidence  of  his  genius  1  We  think  even  now  to 
hear  the  chedced  breath  of  so  many  thousands — we  see  the  cheeks 
that  were  fiushtng  with  the  ezciteinent  of  expectation  grow  pale 
with  religious  awe ;  we  hear  the  deep-drawn  sob  of  an  overwrought 
hope,  as  the  purple  drapery  swings  aside : — and  then  come  the 
stillness,  the  mute  adoring  worslup,  the  awe,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  God  I  Great  as  had  been  the  eipectatioa,  the  fulfilment  tai 
surpassed  it — for  unless  eatih  mind  hod  been  equal  with  that  of 
Pheidias  it  oould  not  have  imaged  bis  grand  conception.  What 
triumph  for  the  glorious  art  was  that !  What  an  hour  of  heaven's 
delight  for  the  heroic  sculptor,  as  he  stood,  himself  .all  humbled 
even  before  the  work'of  his  own  hands  !  For  be  saw  ia  that 
wwk,  not  the  m^e  mechanical  labour  of  the  chisel  And  Ihe  line. 
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but  rather  the  dirioe  iiiB[Hration  which  Poetrj  and  Faith  had 
breathed  into  him.  And  blame  them  not,  idolatora  though  fhej 
were  ! — blame  them  not  if  they  sank  the  knee  in  mute  or  most 
eloquent  worship,  before  that  lifelesa  thing  of  wood  and  stone ! 
There  was  something  holier  than  the  mere  Eidolon  that  thej  wor- 
flhipped : — there  was  the  undying  thought,  the  grand  idea,  the 
worthy  vision  of  a  God,  making  the  aeer  almost  equal,  by  the 
power  of  appreciation. 

And  surely  none  could  eiGcute  such  a  work  as  the  Fheidian 
Zeus  without  the  influence  of  inspiration !  To  attMQ  to  each 
grandeur  of  execution  the  forming  mind  must  be  grander  still ; 
and  be  he  poet,  punter,  sculptor,  or  holier  prophet,  who  perceirea 
auch  great  and  glorious  things,  he  himself  must  be  great — a  veiy 
Ood-man,  nused  by  love  and  purity  above  his  fellows.  If  this 
be  the  idolatry  of  art — this  belief  in  its  high  design  and  direct 
inspiration — then,  despite  its  feai'ful  name — for  what  are  namea 
but  empty  sounds,  having  no  life  nor  power  ? — despite  the  cruet  cry 
of  Buperstition,  heaven  grant  ua  all,  long  years,  this  same  so 
banned  idolatry !  And  even  now,  when  the  Grecian  faith  is  dead, 
never  to  waken  into  life  again — dead  as  the  slain  Adonis  on  his 
lettuce-bed — even  now,  when  its  light  is  put  out  and  nothing  but 
blackest  darkness  follows  in  the  track  of  so  much  glorious  flaming, 
— even  now  and  yet  an  awe  steals  over  us,  when  in  the  presence 
of  any  really  great  work  of  Grecian  art,  let  it  be  fragmentary  and 
simply  indicaUve  as  it  will !  For  we  feci  that  it  is  not  only 
beauty,  perfect  in  its  form  and  accurate  in  its  representation,  that 
they  aimed  at  producing  ;  within  and  beyond  that  more  beauty  of 
form,  and  the  cause  of  its  so  perfect  representation,  was  a  spirit 
divine — an  inspiration  from  above,  which  gave  to  man  the  power 
of  seeing  the  divinity  of  life,  in  such  fashion  and  under  auch  abape 
OS  was  noblest,  according  to  the  limit  of  his  vision  and  the  scopfl 
of  his  understanding.  And  without  this  deep  and  earnest  reve- 
rence, even  for  the  very  work  done  by  one's  own  hands — without 
this  childlike  obedience,  unquestioning,  to  an  inward  impulse — 
Vfhich  men  call  inspiration — and  a  belief  in  its  divinity,  nothing 
great  in  art  or  poetry  can  ever  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  the 
working  by  technical  rules,  it  is  not  the  perfection  of  mechaaical 
aids,  that  create  a  really  grand  work  ;  but  it  is  the  belief  that 
something  higher  than  sensuous  perception  animates,  and  some- 
thing beyond  a  technical  knowledge  inspirea,  the  idea  which  all 
else  serves  to  perfectionise  only  to  the  outward  sense.     To  the 
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inward  reception,  the  first  fonning  thought  was  the  teat,  whether 
the  artiet's  genius  were  God-given,  or  umpl^  a  mechanic's  talent, 
Mtrefnl  for  all  detail  but  inadequate  to  a  grand  deiugn.  If  the  last 
merelj,  he  may  be  the  god  of  his  coterie — but  he  will  never  he 
the  hero  of  a  centnty — never  the  man  of  an  age !  Callimachus 
was  famed  far  bejond  Fheidias  and  Fraiitoles  for  technic  per- 
fectnesa,  hut  he  never  fashioned  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  nor 
imaged  out  the  Elian  Zeus  !  A  golden  lamp  and  its  brazen  palm- 
branch  funnel—the  disposition  of  the  Acanthus  leaf  into  the  capital 
called  Corinthian — these,  beautiful  as  thej  were,  had  nothiog  of 
tlie  artist's  inward  grandeur  ;  though  seemingly  bom  of  faery-land, 
they  were  not  of  half  the  importance  of  one  simplest  metope  of 
Pheidias  !  And  this,  because  the  thought  and  not  the  skill,  the 
mind  and  not  the  band  was  wanting. 

And  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  personification  in  marble,  may 
be  also  said  of  the  first  primitive  religious  idea.  As  the  ideal  of 
a  calm  and  grand  humanity,— a  humanity  raised  far  above  any 
individuiditj,— made  only  the  type,  the  perfection,  of  a  class,  and 
that  class  the  perfection  of  a  kind.^be  form  of  Zeus  towers 
above  all  the  ether  gods  of  Olympus  in'its  grandeur,  severity,  and 
wholeness  of  idea.  Not  so  intellectual  nor  so  spiritual  as  Apollo, 
— without  the  full  purpled  life  of  Dionysos,  nor  so  marked  iu 
muscular  strength  as  Hepbaistos,  nor  so  skilled  in  manual  arts, — 
the  idea  of  Zeus  is  yet  perfection,  by  combining  these  several 
prominent  and  partial  developmenta  in  one  sphere  of  entirety, 
one  life  of  universal  wholeness.  He  is  the  father  whose  life  is 
both  the  source  and  the  completion  of  his  children's  ; — who  sees 
himself  represented  and  subdivided  in  them, — as  the  sun  is 
mirroreil  in  each  dew-drop  on  the  grass — in  form,  but  not  in  size. 

He  himself  has  distinct  characters  or  phases.  He  is  the  Zeus 
Olympios — that  majestic  imagining  of  Pheidias, — the  father-king 
seated  on  his  throne,  bearing  a  winged  Nike  or  Victory  in  his 
hand,  his  kingly  brow  of  majesty  and  rule  surroouded  by  the  olive 
wreath — the  Konrot — with  which  also  the  conquerors  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  crowned  ;  the  sceptre  of  many  metals  in  his 
huid,  the  hilt  resting  on  his  knees  which  the  wide-starred  mantle 
ravered  in  loose,  brood,  flowing  folds  ;  his  open  eye,  and  glorious 
head — the  hair  rising  in  a  thick  waiing  mass,  and  falling  down 
iqwn  his  shoulders  in  heavy  tresses,  like  the  lion's  mane,  of  which 
it  was  the  human  type, — as  this  impersonation  he  was  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  Zens  Horkios,  tho  oath-avenger,  of   Olympia,  at 
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ffhoae  altar,  b;  yihiA  he  stood  wiA  temUe  MunteBance  and 
grssping  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand, — the  atidetes  who  were  to 
be  coropetitoiD  at  the  games,  thnr  gynmastio  msBtere,  spomon, 
friends,  and  relatives,  as  also  the  Hellanodicffi,  of  judges,  were 
obliged  to  take  their  Taiious  oaths,  binding  them  t&  their  reapoe-- 
tive  duties.  Yet  the  Zeus  Oljrmpios  and  the  Zeua  Horkioa  vere 
within  a  bow-shot  of  each  other,  on  the  same  plain  of  Elis,  near 
the  same  grove  of  Altis.  The  Dodonteui  Zeui  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves, — patron  of  mjsteries  and  oracles,  in  remembranoe  of  the 
mystic  sigcB  which  accompanied,  or  nther  preceded,  the  estaUisfa- 
ment  of  hia  oracle  at  Dodona, — was  agun  another  conceptioD  ; 
and  the  winged  Avenger,  battling  agiunst  the  Titans,  mtk 
thnnderbolts  and  darklj  threatening  lot^s,  would  scarce  be 
tbou^t  the  same  as  he  whom.-  Leda  loved  and  Enropa  did  not 
fear.  The  Avenger,  the  Father,  and  the  God,  are  all  emblemised 
in  the  three  instances  of  the  Zeos  HoiUoa,  the  Zeus  Olympioa, 
and  the  Dodon»an  Zwa. 

The  legends  concerning  Zens  are  very  beanlifnt.  They  havB- 
the  same  mixed  character  which  we  have  noticed  in  his  impersona- 
tioDB,  and  which  give  such'a  wholeness,  by  variety — each  so  per- 
feet  in  its  kind.  The  myths  concerning  his  infancy  are  Cretan, 
though  the  Arcadians  aleo  disputed  the  honour  of  holding  the 
birthplace  of  the  "  King  of  Gods  and  Men."  But  their  legend  is 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  Cretan.  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that 
bright  concourse  of  Melian  nymphs,  with  Adrasteia  the  furest 
child  of  the  king,  loveliest  of  them  all,  as  they  flocked  round  the 
stately  Rhea  when  her  hour  was  come  ;  and  with  her  siBter  Ida — 
aided,  too,  by  the  young  Curetes — that  gentle  maiden  received  her 
darUng,  the  latest  bom  of  Time.  In  a  golden  cradle  Adrasteia 
laid  the  child,  fashioning  for  his  plaything  in  that  deep  dark 
Bictsan  cave  a  golden  ball,  or  sphere,  with  which  the  baby-god 
made  sport,  as  afterwards  with  the  wortd  of  men,  A  lovely  pie- 
tore  that  Dictaaan  cave  presents  !  The  fair  m^en, — g«itle  bat 
queenly,  befitting  both  her  birth  and  station, — viiginal  antt 
matronly  at  once, — kneels  by  the  cradle  side,  bending  over  Ae 
boy  with  a  maiden's  awe  and  a  woman's  maternal  instinet  of  love 
and  goardjanship  ;  standing  beside  her  is  her  yonng  stater  Ida, 
mtrthfal  and  sportive,  vreaving  garlands  for  the  laughing  child,  and 
sometimes  flinging  handfuls  of  tfi«  fresh  devfy  Iwds  among  the- 
nymphs  who  dance,  and  sing  with  their  bird-like  voices  therv 
art  the  entrance  to  the  care,  where  ivj  and  honeysuckle  and  aff 
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creeping  plonta  Iwins'  dnm,  a»d  the  vicdets,  and  ifae  blue  convol- 
Toliis,  tuad  mes,  asd  liUes,  Emd-  tlie  gemtle-ejed  forget-me-not  look 
vf  fvom  the  ground ;  farAw  off  stand  a.  crowd  of  braTe  martial 
jouAs,  clawing- their  Mwe  and  shouting  out  lond  songa,  to  conceal 
itom  that  cmel  father  wh««  his  son  Hes  hid.  And  couched  within 
the  care,  upon  her  bed  of  drj  leares  and  moss  interspersed  nith' 
flovera  and  sweet-Bcented  haif,  clorer,  too,  and  all  that  her  nature 
would  demand,  rests  the  patent  goat,  Amaltheia,  %Thoae  very 
nune  has  since  become  a-  synonjme  with  all  gentlest  loving 
matronhood.  And  there  he' lives  his  bnef  baby-life, — the  glorious 
God,  future  slajr^r  of  the  giants! — nor  ever  afterwards  did  he 
know  more  bliES  than  the  bright  pleasured  of  his  childhood  in  that 
dati  Dietiean  caye  !  Fed  with  honey  and  the  milk  of  the  shaggy, 
Eseek  AmaHheia, — er,  as  others  say,  with  ambrosia  which  divine 
doves  brought  from  old  Ocean's  waves  and  springs, — or  nectar, 
which  an  eagle,  kingly  omen  of  hia  future  ! — gathered  daily  in  his 
boftk  from  a  roogh  and  rugged  rook, — the  heavenly  babe  grew 
rapidly  up  to  ma^^Mod,  when  he  need  fear  old  Chronos'  selfish 
timidity  no  more.  And  to  those  who  cannot  realise  this  picture, 
we  wish  them  heartily  more  faith,  more  fancy,  and  more  poetry, 
and  a  world  less  of  raUroad  duat  which  baa  put  out  their  inner 
eyes,  ao  that  they  have  become  blind  as  the  Cyclops  Folypheme, 
when  Odysseus  left  hia  cavw. 

The  mytha  which  place  the  birth-land  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia, — 
for  aU  tliat  the  aasie  brings  forth  such  dear  images  of  purity,  and 
iBBOceoce,  and  joy,  am  neither  so  graphic  nor  so  beautiful  as  that 
Cretan  legend  : — yet  there  is^  something  inexpressibly  touching  in 
the  image  of  the  mother-goddess,  who,  all  a  mother  then, — a 
woman  lonely  and  helpless,  wandering  through  "  blest  Arcady," 
in  search  of  water  wherein  to  bathe  her  new-bom  child,  found 
i»»ie,  until  she  herself  brought  forth  a  flood,  a  pnrest  rock-bom 
torrent — an  emblem  of  how  mueh  woman's  love  can  conquer  and 
oieato,  though  Nature  awl  her  resources  hnre  failed  !  It  is 
aaoUier  and  slightly  differing  version  of  Hagar  in  the  ■'^dernesa, 
awl  the  woman 'b  patjent,  itQcompIaising,  iiBW«aried  love  is  the 
pranunent  featve  in  both. 

Zeus  was  not  always  the  mere  wanton  lorer  which  it  pleased  a 
cormpt  taste  to  imagine  him.  He  rewarded  simplicity  and 
fnaeerity  in  Bauola  and  I^itemon,  and  punished  the  impiousneas 
of  Lycaoo,  the  Arcadian  king,  whose  varied  crimes,  of  such  deep 
inqvi^,  he  repiud  with  death  or  wolfish  transfbnnation.     BoUi 
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tales  are  reported.  There  is  a  deep  And  blessed  meaning  in  tbat 
firBt-mentioned  mjth.  The  tale  of  Baaois  and  Philemon,  and 
their  patience,  their  umplicity,  their  kindlinesi,  their  piety  and  its 
reward,  maj  not  be  all  barren  ground  even  to  ub  I  A;e,  even  in 
the  Greek  &itb,  which,  if  we  view  it  rightly  kb  b  thing  most  holy, 
enBhrining  trutha  which  man  could  not  of  himself  have  known, 
hod  he  not  first  been  inspired  by  the  Holiest — we  should  never 
name  an  utterly  false  superatition,  false  in  its  foundation  as  well 
aa  in  its  superstructure — even  in  this  faith,  which  men  term 
idolatry,  fatiJ  damning  idolatry — even  in  this  most  glowing 
sensuous  religion,  do  we  find  the  still  quiet  Tirtues  auffioiently 
acknowledged,  do  we  find  the  poor  cared  for !  It  is  not  only 
a  purer  revelation  which  contains  these  !  There  ore  degrees,  truly ; 
but  heaven  never  left  itself  withoat  a  witnesB  in  the  heart  of  man, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  day  in  which  these  virtues,  which  we  are  all 
too  fond  of  assigning  only  and  wholly  to  Christianity,  were 
not  held  dear  by  all  moralists,  and  practised  by  the  public.  In 
the  earlier  states  of  society,  when  men  fighting  with  oppression, 
hunger,  inadequacy,  and  hostile  nations,  were  forced  to  deify 
strength  and  all  martial  proweBB,  there  was  not  room  for  these 
still  unobtrusive  virtues.  The  only  simplicity  which  they  honoured 
was  that  which  taught  them  to  bear  themselves  more  hardily  in  a 
campaign  than  their  fellows;  to  dispense  nith,  as  efieminate  and 
idle  luxuries,  things  which  we— degenerate  I — esteem  only  as  the 
commonest,  moat  needful  necessaries  ;  their  highest  honour  was 
bravery — their  most  cherished  virtue  endurance.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  all  early  nations,  while  still  unsettled,  still  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  life,  wresting  their  years  with  pain  and 
trouble  from  the  surrounding  poverty.  But  for  any  ethical 
simplicity, — any  oneness  of  mental  or  moral  purpose,  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  practical  result, — of  this  they  needed 
nothing.  The  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  long  years  of  peace 
and  security  should  ohUge  them  to  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and 
discover  then,  in  the  moral  world,  what  they  had  overlooked 
through  the  bard  pressure  of  the  actual.  And  yet  the  element 
of  an  ethic  purity  were  in  that  warrior  simplicity  and  earnestness 
of  theirs  ; — it  was  only  a  different  phase  of  the  same  quality, 
which  Baucis  and  Philemon,  and  all  their  kind  have  shown,  when 
they  received  Qods,  unknowingly,  honouring  them  for  goodness 
not  for  gain.  And  afterwards  these  noble  old  Phrygians  were 
rewarded   with   such    a    gift   as  proved   heaven's    high   farour 
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more  than  gold,  and  sitrer,  and  precious  gems  would  have  done. 
A  simple  death-boon  was  it! — the  trasafoniuitiou  into  tiro 
stately  trees  which  grew  hefore  the  temple  door,  and  shaded  the 
noonday  sun  from  o£F  both  worshipper  and  altar.  And  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  characters  of  those  who  prayed  it— those 
simple,  earnest,  Tirtuous  souls,  to  whom  eternal  office  in  God's 
temple  and  a  simultaneous  death  were  their  best  rewards  : — both 
leaving  at  the  same  time  that  life  which  their  love  had  blessed, 
and  their  absence  wonid  embitter.  Such  the  return  which  tha 
simple  goodness  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  won  from  Zena  ! 

On  his  marriage  with  his  sister-spouae,  the  regal  Hera,  the 
hearens  gave  flowers  in  the  warm  spring  rain  and  the  genial  airs 
of  Gametion  ;  and  when  Athene  sprung  forth  from  his  pregnant 
brain,  a  shower  of  gold  told  men  and  gods  what  divine  thing  was 
born  of  the  Intelligence  of  Zeus.  To  celebrate  the  one — the 
children  of  nature,  the  harbingers  of  a  full  and  genial  life  ; — to 
advertise  the  other — that  which  men  take  as  the  type,  not  of 
natural  nor  of  living  perfection,  but  of  all  mental  and  ethical 
goodness.  Yet  after  that  marriage  with  all  its  sweet  promises  of 
unfading  bliss,  came  altercations,  unkindnesses,  inconstancy, 
tiireateninga,  and  punishments  ;  and  Hera,  like  many  an  earthly 
mate,  found  that  the  glory  of  the  bridal  was  not  the  shadow  of 
the  future,  but  rather  is  the  beamy  how  blended  of  the  sun  and 
the  hinder  rain — a  mingled  sign  of  tears  and  smiles — the  tears 
outbalancing  the  smiles ! 

We  have  said  little  of  the  fate  of  those  whom  Zeus  made 
briefly  happy  in  his  love,  to  be  etemaliy  miserable  in  its  punish- 
ment. In  this,  too,  is  a  deep  moral  thought.  It  Is  not  only  in 
one  but  in  all  rehgions  that  we  find  the  heart  of  man  speaking 
out  holy  things  in  pure  moralities  of  patience,  faith,  charity, 
purity.  Tlie  simple  ti^e  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  is  especially  one 
of  the  present  kind,  inculcating  all  care  for  the  poor,  all  hospi- 
tality  to  the  wayfarer,  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  ;  and  the 
punishment  of  Ljraon,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  unlawful  loves  of 
the  God,  are  also  proofs  of  how  much  heed  the  Greeks  gave 
to  virtues  we  so  often  arrogate  only  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
own  faith.  The  like  simple  virtues  have  almost  died  out  from 
our  present  world !  They  may  by  chance  be  found  yet  in  the 
lonely  wilds,  among  the  hills,  and  on  the  fells,  and  in  the 
distant  valleys,  where  civilisation  and  its  blessings  and  its  vices, 
have  not  yet  penetrated ;  but  they  are  fading  fast  away,  and  lore 
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of  geio,  Slid  noisei  ftud  cant,  and  loud  Bpeaking  w^n  the  hcwrt 
U  Bilent  as  the  tomb,  too  full  of  vkoity  and  ulf  and  nil  auch  diy 
crumbling  bones,  for  the  Life  of  Faith  to  be  in  it : — when  injoitice 
«od  wrong  which  no  man  can  put  right,  and  which  all  avoid  as  » 
thing  hallowed  by  nations  and  Buffered  hj  society,  when  aervile 
obedience  to  the  world  and  distrust  of  the  Law  of  Right  on  ihe 
one  hand,  and  Tain-confident  reliance  on  self  on  the  other,  are  the 
rocks  of  the  Symplegades  wliich  crush  the  passing  tipie  we  maj 
enry  much  of  Greece  yet ! 

Would  that  Zeua  had  come  down  to  earth  ever  with  the  view 
to  search  out  Tirtooua  Phrygians,  like  these  our  Baucis  and 
Philemon! — would  that  he  hod  followed  no  more  reprehensible 
pastime  than  deception  practised  for  the  better  probing  of  the 
virtuous — the  better  proving  them  worthy  of  reward  !  But  frail- 
ties, essentially  human,  not  seldom  marked  the  Qod's  intercourse 
with  men.  Ue  committed  "  slight  mistakes  "  himself,  which  he 
would  not  have  been  bo  ready  to  pardon  in  others  !  Hard  was  the 
fate  of  his  most  innocent  victims,  deluded,  aa  oft  times  they  were, 
and  ofiending  the  jealous  wife  most  innocently,  moat  unknowingly ! 
Their  own  sad  lives  and  the  hard  lot  of  their  offspring — sacri- 
fices both  to  the  fury  of  Hera — may  serve  as  warnings  to  mai^ 
an  over-fond  and  over-credulous  maiden  yet!  For  they  found 
that  sin,  which  is  disobedience  to  a  natural  law  as  to  an  eolucatad 
— disobedieoee  to  all  that  the  heart  thinks  and  believes  to  be 
right — ever  brought  its  own  punishment  either  sooner  or  later  in 
the  calendar  of  time !  But  a  Giod  ehould  not  have  been  the 
offending  cause — a  Deity  should  not  have  placed  such  stumbling- 
Mocks  of  temptation  in  the  way.  This  was  the  Grecian  impw- 
feotion. 

And  now  we  leave  the  altar  of  that  grand  and  kingly  Father-God, 
drawing  a  veil  over  those  blots -uid  binrs,  as  the  Pheidian  Zeus 
was  curtabed  in, — we  leave  him  to  the  calmeSB  of  lua  dignity—- 
the  unbroken  serenity  of  hia  highmajes^  ;  turning  to  his  gloriotts 
son,  the  golden-haired  child  of  Leto,  to  trace  what  other  word  of 
man's  deep  thoughts  lay  enshrined  in  him. 

Not  speaking  yet  of  any  myths  connected  with  him,  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  idea  of  Apollo  is  something  more  brilliantly  glorious 
dian  the  mere  supwfidol  reader  of  Hellenic  mythology  would  ever 
hope  to  find.  The  purity  of  the  conception,  the  union  of  &e 
preservative  and  destructive  characters,  not  only  physically  aa 
Mnblemiung  elemental  phenomena,  but  morally  an^  spiritnally. 
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addre^ng  the  minds  ratker  than  the  Mnses  of  men, — boauty, 
love,  high  iatelleet,  the  perfection  of  the  hody  and  of  the  miad  alike, 
— the  image  of  Apollo  maj  well  claim  worshippers  eveo  in  the 
ivesent  day.  It  may  claim  them  on  tlie  ground  of  an  univenal 
likeneEa  to  good  in  the  paat  aud  in  the  present :  it  may  chim 
them  BB  being  an  image  fashioned  into  life  by  the  heart  of  mwi, 
uuinspired,  as  wo  say,  by  any  more  direct  revelatwn  than  it 
received  from  nature — left  only  to  that  nature  and  nature's  god : 
it  may  claim  them  as  possessing  brotherhood  and  kindness  with 
the  thou^ts  of  to-day,  aye,  and  of  all  days,  being  the  some  by 
creation  with  all  beliefs  of  man  !  And  as  the  expression  of  the 
Dfttoral  vision  of  humanity  and  his  insight  into  the  woHd  of 
mysteries — the  world  of  spiritualities — the  Idea  of  Apollo  stands 
before  us  with  a  solemnity  that  makes  us  awed  and  breathless  as 
if  in  the  presence  of  a  god>  And  a  god  in  truth  he  is,  even  to  ua 
now,  as  being  man's  interpretation  of  the  higher  things  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  aenso.  Whatever  once  interested  humanity 
has  still  the-  same  power  of  interest.  Whatever  thought  man 
has  once  embodied,  that  thought  still  deserves  attention  and 
reverence,  if  not  for  itself,  yet  as  an  e^dence  of  what  we  were, — 
the  difTerence  of  external  conditions  being  allowed  for, — a  proof 
that  it  was  the  same  as  what  we  are.  And  for  every  spiritual  idea 
we  ought  to  feel  this  same  reverence  ;  for  we  know  that  none  hut 
God,  by  the  divine  breath  within  ua,  could  ever  have  given  us 
power  so  to  perceive.  The  perception  is  not  perfect,  because  the 
transmitting  medium  is  defective  ;  but  the  origin  is  the  same — a 
holy — a  most  glorious  origin  !  Surely  it  is  impiety  to  affirm  that 
man  in  any  state  has  been  left  uninspired  by  the  Deity  !  Surely 
when  he  has  Life  he  has  that  condition  which  is  itself  an  inspira- 
lion  '.  But  by  culture,  and  civilisation,  and  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  that  condition,  he  is  refined  and  elevated,  body  and  soul 
reflectively  influencing ; — he  is  made  to  feel  and  know  higher 
things.  And  these  become  clearer  and  more  perfect  as  the 
external  states  improve. 

The  legends  or  poetic  images  of  Apollo  are  extremely  beautiful; 
that  of  his  birth  has  something  peculiarly  plaintive  and  touching. 
The  pwr  mother  roaming  far  and  wide,  rejected  by  all  the  earti), 
not  finding  a  place  of  rest,  nor  where  to  lay  her  sufTering  body, — 
herself  so  mild,  so  calm,  so  patient, — the  gentlest  of  all  her  kind 
was  she,  the  "  fair-ankled"  Leto  ! — but  notwithstanding  all  that 
sweetest  nature,  tha  wrathful  wife  found  no  pity  for  her,  but  made 
fp2 
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her  feel  how  oft  the  iDDOcent  stand  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  and 
receive  their  juat  punishments.  Belos  had,  to  all  the  Greeks,  a 
name  inost  holy  and  helored  above  all  the  other  islands  of  the 
sea :  and  the  privileges  which  the  God  bestowed  on  that,  hia 
floating  cradle,  gave  it  the  character  of  perpetual  life  and  youth, 
and  unfading  serenity.  Such  suited  with  the  divinity  who  took 
mortal  shape  therein !  None  suffered  to  die,  and  no  pangs  of 
coming  life  permitted  within  its  groves, — what  an  image  of  joy 
and  peace  it  presents  ! — as  if  it  were  Btill  clothed  in  the  golden 
flowers  which  sprang  up  as  the  God  hurst  forth  to  life  beneath 
the  hending  palm  tree  !  If  Delphi  were  the  Holy  Land  of 
Greece,  Deles  was  its  place  of  poetry  ; — a  kind  of  spiritual  Paphos, 
a  purer  spot  than  the  "  pui-pled  Cytherea  ;"  as  lovely,  but  more 
moral,  than  the  regions  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  Apollo  was  to  the 
mind  what  she  was  to  the  senses  ;  and  beauty,  and  love,  and  all 
deep  trembling  joys,  were  what  they  could  offer  to  all  who  would 
approach  them  rightly. 

One  portion  of  that  birth-legend  ia  displeasing, — the  new-born 
babe's  miraculoua  Btrength  and  wisdom.  We  love  the  super- 
natural, but  not  that  which  is  counter  or  unnatural.  A  man  who 
can  perform  miracles  of  strength — a  boy  who  equals  a  man  in 
force  and  power — these  are  images  which  we  receive  with  admira- 
tion as  beyond,  but  not  against,  nature.  But  that  a  helpless  new- 
born child  should  suddenly  assume  the  functions  of  a  man,  shocks 
all  our  sense  of  poetry  and  harmony.  In  vain  we  remember  that 
he  is  a  God.  We  turn  back  to  that  vision  in  the  cave  of  Crete, 
and  see  there  a  picture  so  far  more  true  to  nature,  so  far  more 
symmetrical  and  beautiful,  that  the  plea  of  God-head  remains  of 
no  foi'ce.  Yet  we  will  not  think  of  this.  No  !  no  !  we  will  be  no 
carping  captious  critics  to  mingle  hemlock  with  our  honey.  Rich 
and  golden  the  drops  shall  flow  softly  and  sweetly  one  by  one,  and 
we  will  not  miss  the  least  to  satisfy  all  our  powers  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation. Wo  will  only  hsten  to  the  shouts  of  the  glad  goddesses, 
answered  back  by  the  blue  heavens  above,  —  we  will  only  look 
upon  the  joy  of  the  gentle  mother  as  she  bends  over  the  fair  child, 
and  only  see  the  golden  flowers  which  clothed  the  sweet  isle  of 
Delos,  in  Nature's  exultation  at  that  high  godly  birth  into  the 
world.  And  in  all  this  there  is  more  of  beauty  than  any  blemishes 
can  hope  to  obscure. 

Of  Uie  childhood  of  Apollo  there  is  no  record,  save  that  legend 
which  makes  him  while  an  infant  slay  the  serpent  Pytho.     Now 
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though  Herculea  strangling  serpents  in  his  cradle  does  not  dis- 
please, being  only  the  premature  exhibition  of  his  grand  charac- 
teristic, jet  with  Apollo,  whoso  ideal  was  beauty  and  poetry,  it  is 
tin  symmetrical — unharmoDious.  And  so  we  pass  it  by,  for  the 
brigliter  time  when,  a  perfect  image  of  manhood,  he  came  before 
the  world  its  darling  God! 

We  know  of  no  image  so  full  of  the  Godlike  as  that  when  Apollo 
appeared  before  the  Cretan  mariners.  He  shot  from  their  sight  as 
a  brilliant '4ilazing  star,  and  came  again,  a  youth  of  glorious 
beauty, — his  long  bright  hair  of  gold  floating  in  rich  waves,  nigh 
womanish  for  luxuriance,  on  his  slender  neck  and  rounded 
shoulders, — his  countenance  radiant,  preserving  in  its  perfect 
features  a  youth's  ingenuous  loveliness,  and  a  God's  clear  majesty 
of  tliougbt  and  will, — his  step  at  once  elastic  and  firm,  buoyant 
and  dignified, — his  look  inspiring  awe  and  love  together  ; — the 
whole  Pantheon  contains  none  so  glorious  conception  as  this,  when 
Apollo,  bidding  the  bewildered  sailoi's  worship  him  as  Bepbinos, 
conducts  them  to  bis  temple,  leading  them  to  that  wor^ip  by 
music's  heavenly  harmony  !  The  Greeks  might  have  imagined 
nothing  more,  and  still  their  mythology  would  have  been  a  world's- 
wonder  and  a  world's  study  ! 

The  earliest  conceptions  of  Apollo  were  fbose  of  unstained 
pui-ity.  In  later  days  various  love  adventures  were  engrafted 
into  the  original  idea,  consonant' neither  with  its  haimony  nor  its 
intention,  Coronis,  the  faithless  Larissan  maid,  who  died  by 
his  own  most  fatili  anger — a  death  deplored  with  a  god's  tears, 
and  atoned  for,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  his  tender  care  to  the 
unborn  babe,  the  great  all-healer  Asclepios,  pupil  of  the 
centaur  Cheiron — Daphne,  the  cruel  Daphne,  who  flies  his 
celestial  love — Cassandra  who  gained  her  price  and  then  refused 
her  tenderness,  a  treachery  most  woefully  avenged  ! — Marpessa, 
whose  choice  of  the  mortal  youth  argued  more  of  wisdom  than 
of  love,  more  of  prudence  than  of  poetry, — Leuoothoe,  sad 
maiden,  buried  by  her  angry  father,  and  by  her  Sun-god  lover 
changed  into  a  sweet-leaved  incense  tree — Cyrene,  and  the  "  Fair 
Voiced"  muse  Calliope,  mother  of  the  divine  Orpheus, — these, 
and  many  more,  were  the  imaginings  of  later  days,  in  which  the 
first  glorious  idea  of  the  Silvcr-Row'd  was  lost  and  degraded. 

The  legend  which  gives  him  as  a  serf  to  Admetus,  the  Tbessa- 
lian  King,  is  one  of  the  most  mystic,  yet  full  of  meaning  too. 
The  servitude  of  heaven  to  earth,  of  the  Divine  Thing  to  the 
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Lower — t!w  Mera.^-of  God  to  Man,  bss  n  deeper  meuilDg  for 
those  who  well  oare  to  trace  it  out,  than  the  mere  physical  pheno- 
mewra  nhich  many  would  make  it.  And  all  this  Buffiaring,  diia 
misery,  this  serfdom,  for  odb  hasty  angRr,  one  crime  of  blood- 
shed !  It  is  a  legend  daily  repeated  throughout  the  world  ; 
repeated  in  each  man's  heart,  when  he  suhjugates  his  own  inner 
individual  senae  of  right  to  the  dictates  of  that  world,  and  sets 
man's  laws,  and  the  shallovmeas  of  seeming  appearances  before 
God's  truth,  as  he  would,  if  he  dared,  interpret  it, — and  the  actual 
liring  thing  places  below  the  apparent !  Ik  is  a  sad  truth,  ihaA 
rilenese  in  submission  to  a  lie,  which  man  daily  practises  !  Go& 
grant  that  it  be  changed,  before  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine 
upon  onr  earth  t  Too  long  have  we  been  the  followers  of  forms 
■nd  delnsions  and  names — of  tU  but  the  Truth  ;  and  a  blessed 
day  would  it  he  for  man,  if,  like  ^e  liberated  God  of  the 
Ancient  Myth,  he  should  shake  off  the  servitude  of  the  world, 
and  rise  back  to  his  original  and  former  place  of  freedom  !  Yet 
Apollo  was  commanded  as  a  punishment ;  we  lay  on  ourselves 
onr  own  chvnB,  and  ourselree  bind  our  souls  to  slareiy.  Society, 
oustom,  opniion,  these  are  the  Admeti  of  onr  souls  ! — but  surely 
the  day  will  come  when  they  shall  be  left  for  aye !  The  Grecian 
Mythology  is  not  without  its  uses  if  it  can  rocal  us,  but  a 
moment,  to  that  purer  sphere  from  which  cowardioe  and  sin 
hove  baoi^ed  us.  And  that  sphere  is  obedience  to  the  Law  of 
Bight,  the  Formula  of  Duty,  which  every  man  carries  within  him 
in  his  own  heart — and  a  defiance,  contempt,  abnegation  of  the  laws 
of  society  which  war  against  this  one  tme  individual  law  ! 
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BASIS  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  AIR  OF    ATH2NS. 

SwooD  in  hand,  but  sheathed  in  mjrtle, 

To  the  Parthenon  we  go  : 
So  his  blade  Hahuodius  carried, 

And  AauToosnoN  so, 

On  the  morning,  bright  and  glorious. 
When  tbey  struck  the  tyrant  dead, 

And  Prero^ive  in  Athens 
With  Hipparchns  hnng  the  head. 


Coot^lc 


Fo«l*!  ther  tnrt^  to diunn  ni, 
Aod  with  hireling  steel  to  rout. 

Till  the  pair  of  patriot  Mchiona 
From  the  myrtle  shesth  flaahed  out, 

On  the  bright  &od  glorioaa  moratDg, 
When  they  laid  the  tyrant  dead, 

And  Prerogative  in  Athens 
With  Hipparchns  hnng  the  head. 

Dear  Hahuoiiius  !  tiirough  such  outlets 
TfaoDgh  n  precioDH  life  soon  fled, 

Spite  of  all  tiy  wonnds,  we  cannot — 
No  !  we  cannot  think  thee  dead. 

In  the  itlei  among  the  blesaed, 

We  believe  the  men  who  say, 
■   With  AchiUes  and  Tydides, 

Still  thon  lee'st  the  light  of  day. 

Sword  in  hand,  and  sheathed  in  myrtle, 

To  the  Parihenon  we  go  : 
So  his  blade  HAuioniiiB  carried, 

And  AsiBTOOBlTON  BD, 

When,  atoning  for  the  people, 
Pallas'  priests  Uie  bntloclE  drew : 

For  tbe  peqile  ■acrifleiiig, 
Fneedom'B  prieita  tbe  tytant  slew. 

He  that  would  mle  o'er  Athenians, 
Should  be  nothing  less  than  Qod  : 

Bat  of  this  divine  Hippandioa — 
Proved  he  more  than  fiesh  and  blood, 

When  atoning  for  (he  people, 

Pallas'  prieBts  the  bullock  drew :    , 

For  the  people  Bacrifioing, 
Fuedom's  priests  Hipparchns  slew. 

All  HjtHMODnia  !  blest  Harmodiub! 

And  ABtBToaBiTOH  bleat  I 
In  your  liberated  Athens, 
Ye  have  sweetly  snnk  to  rest ; 

But  yonr  fione  diall  be  as  lasting 
Aa  tbe  soil  whereon  ye  lie  i 

For  with  yoo  dies  prond  dominion. 
And  with  yon  oppressions  die. 


Coot^lc 
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Sword  in  hand,  ftnd  BheatHed  in  nijttle. 

To  the  Parthenon  we' go  ; 
So  his  bkde  Hahmodiub  carried. 

And  ABIETOOEiTON  BO, 

On  the  mominx,  bright  and  gloriooi, 
When  tbejuid  the  tyrant  dead. 

And  Prerogative  in  Athens, 

With  Hipparchus  hung  the  head. 


LETTERS  PBOM  MARGARET  MUCKWORTH  TO 
EMILY  GREENFIELD. 


[The  following  letters  having  been  sent  me  by  an  unknown 
correBpondent,  I  can  only  express  my  faith  in  their  genuineness, 
and  regret  that  the  gentleman  who  transcribed  and  transmitted 
them,  should  have  destroyed  the  originals.  He  may  have  been 
induced,  possibly,  to  take  that  course,  from  their  containing,  (I 
merely  conjecture  this,)  passages  calculated  to  compromise  im- 
portant personages ;  for  it  will  bo  observed,  by  the  address  of  the 
letters,  that  Mrs.  Greenfield  lives  "not  a  great  ways  from  Winsor." 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  mj  mysterious  friend  has 
been  at  some  pains  in  improving  the  orthography,  and  in  supply- 
ing punctuation.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  somebody  had  put 
a  stop  to  his  labours,  and  preserved  the  letters  in  their  original 
purity. — Ed.] 

LETTER  I. 

Ndhbeb  16,  GiMLBn  Allbi,  St.  GrLEs's. 

Jan.  SOt,  1848. 
My  Dear  Embly, 

I  shoold  are  ritten  to  you  afore  only  for  the  pecks  an 
moar  a  trouble  as  we  bin  in,  owing  to  bein  straind  for  rent,  conse- 
kence  a  usband  bein  hill,  an  me  bein  not  much  better,  and  our 
deer  boy  Bill  besides,  and  Mary  as  well,  and  Jane  likewise,  aa 
indede  every  one  on  us,  an  Edward  too.  Ime  fcerful  to  telly  the 
time  as  the  doctor  bin  about  us  ;   an  the  eapa  on  caps  a  stuff  as 
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we  taken,  an  no  better,  thow  hees  a  kind  man  an  talks  like  a 
printed  book  such  crabbed  words  by  the  duzzen  as  nobody  never 
beerd  ;  for  there  never  wamt  a  cleverer  puBson  I  dont  suppose, 
nowajB,  but  of  course  expects  to  be  paid,  only  iant  hard  in  that, 
and  well  for  us  as  he  isn  ;  for  nobody  knows  where  the  munny  is 
to  come  from,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  noyther,  Ime  sertin 
your  kind  art,  my  dear  Emly,  will  put  e  up  to  enquire  what  it  be 
as  is  the  matter  along  v'l  us  all ;  and  about  that  I  shal  persede  to 
telly,  so  far  as  I  bin  able  to  lum  from  our  doctor,  which  isnt  of 
course  a  gurt  deal  ;  good  reason  for  why,  such  book-leamid  folk 
as  him  dont  use  for  to  tawk  in  a  langidge  what  every  pusson  can 
come  at  the  meanin  on,  else  whered  be  the  vantage  a  bein  u 
much  moar  full  a  knoUidge  than  their  oayburB  ?  Well,  he  says 
my  usband  at  this  present  time  of  ritin  is  a  igh  fever,  and  our 
dear  boy  £iU  as  used  to  be  sa  useful,  he's  in  a  low  fever  ;  and  its 
only  a  mussy  and  a  bleasin  that  the  rest  of  us  haven't  got  no 
fever  ;  at  least  not  partikalar,  nothin  to  speak  of.  But  Mary,  she 
got  a  very  strong  iDcUnation  to  be  consumptive,  and  doctor  says 
as  that'B  a  case  eis  she  requires  to  be  indulged  iu  ;  so  we  dont  get 
no  great  work  out  o  her.  Jane  haven't  nothin  very  apecial  the 
matter,  only  a  breokin  down  a  sperrits  ;  an  all  as  is  ill  along  with 
Edwnid  is  only  a  cotainua  disease  as  breaks  out  of  his  skin.  Ime 
suffrio  mostly  from  a  soar  art  to  see  tbo  rest  a  suffrin  ;  but  besides 
that,  a  course  I  be  a  weak  sickly  skeleton  thing,  as  I  bin  all 
the  jeara  as  we  live  in  this  halley  ;  which  I  scarcely  neednt 
for  to  tell  you,  because  you  known  me  well  ertuS,  an  ready  to 
witness  for  me  as  I  baint  no  better  nor  I  should  be,  meanin,  of 
course,  as  touchin  the  matter  of  ealth.  Now  the  doctor  tells  ua 
as  the  reason  why  we  be  all  sa  bad  is  because  o  the  halley 
we  lives  in,  namely  that'it  wants  wentilation  ;  an  that  I  can 
redly  set  my  mind  to  ;  reason  why,  there  isn  a  house  in  the 
row  as  isnt  laid  up,  a  part  o  the  famly  with  some  disease  or 
another.  Only  twoo  doors  off,  next  beyond  Moses  Solomon's 
old  boot  shop,  there's  Patrick  Flin  done  up  wi  tifus  ;  then  there's 
sevral  o  the  Scotch  lodgers  scrapes  their  country  music  ;  poor 
little  Martha  Blane  is  amost  gone  of  consumption  ;  sod  Ellen 
Bctt's  baby,  as  isn't  marrid,  dyed  a  scarlet  only  last  week.  But 
wuat  is  to  come  yet,  namely  Liza  Briggs  ;  and  is  another  case  of 
tifus,  which  is  a  sweet  cretur  and  so  respectable,  marrid  to  John 
Briggs,  jumyman  taylor,  an  loves  her  dearly  an  she  loves  him. 
If  John  fall  out  to  lose  her  John  'II  break  his  art ;  au  is  lookin" 
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abovt  for  froah  lodgini,  »n  mon  hair,  «a  len  dnuaige  ;  wliioli, 
pertiklar  wbea  nin  is  cummin  on,  u  perfetly  unpleasant.  Bud  the 
doetor  saye  enuff  to  kill  a  ole  reggment  of  one.  Liia  Brig^  she 
got  one  child,  a  little  butiful  innocent  love  of  a  unweaned  daiiia 
cherub,  nhidi  is  o  course  put  to  grate  ioconveojence  now  as  his 
mamma  ie  laid  up,  an  oblige  to  be  taken  care  of  by  mutule  friend, 
an  Terry  pinin  an  sickly  bisself,  as  ita  quite  natral  under  sircnm- 
■taDce,  oouldn  poseibly  be  expected  no  ways  other.  Doctor  says 
its  very  bad  as  there  iuit  any  bock  yard  to  the  ouses  ;  an  its 
verry  enolesone  so  much  dirt  an  ashes  as  collects  in  the  rooms  ; 
an  it  was  but  last  summer  nnce  they  kep  a  ded  lodger  op  et»in 
longer  uor  he  ought  to  bin,  never  heerd  why,  lesswise  it  was  as 
he  hadn  paid  his  rent,  or  they  eouldn  spare  time  to  berryn  oept 
of  a  Sundj.  Taukin  a  berryn,  there's  a  beiryn-gromi  again  the 
back  a  sum  the  ouses  furder  down  the  halley,  wiiich  Bridget  Flin 
looka  into,  and  is  the  reson  that  Patrick,  her  usboud  come  by 
tifns  ;  that's  what  our  doctor  aay.  But  luckly  our  ouse  hant  got 
no  back  windys,  so  we  dont  be  incouTeninced  noways  so  much  by 
diat  cause  as  what  «nm  of  our  nayburs  be :  for  the  tales  as  is 
told  o  that  berryn  groun,  is  enuff  if  they  be  all  true,  an  I  haven 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  I  seen  some  on  it  myBclf  when  Helinor 
Jones  colled  me  np  to  hur  back  atttok,  to  m^e  a  pnuon's  hair 
ti^e  itself  out  a  paper,  an  rise  up  a  tip-toe  like  so  many  scures 
an  rat's  tiuls.  There's  Mr.  Walker  they  da  say,  he  bin  a 
meddlin,  an  routin  on  em  up,  tiio  I  dont  see  m  it  isnt  no  bisniss 
a  hisn  ;  an  he  bin  a  provin  that  the  poor  things  as  is  beirid  there 
isnt  well  comfortable  in  the  ground  afore  they  turns  em  out, 
more  crnel  heartoder  than  a  ti^penny  rope  at  sIe  o'oloek  iu  the 
morain,  to  make  room  for  new  eomen  ;  an  them  not  ta  be  treated 
BO  better. 

0,  my  deer  Emly,  pend  iqwn  it  you  be  more  hspply  parridod 
for  than  what  we  he,  a  livin  in  the  ooontry,  where  Qod'a  blessed 
breezes  walks  into  your  diambers  without  axin,  an  brings  e  the 
sweet  smells  a  myrtles  an  a  vileta,  say  nothing  o  rosQS  on 
mmysuckles,  as  much  a*  they  oan  cai^ !  That's  ow  you  kip 
up  your  oompecsfaun  an  ealth  ;  for  only  mind  how  sick  you  was 
t(^n  just  one  day  as  you  oum  to  spend  widi  me,  an  never  ad 
no  hiUness  before.  I  often  thinlf  what  I  ouldn't  give  for  a 
primrose  affov  my  parlour  windy  ;  or  I  ouldnt  he  misoontented 
if  twos  a  snowdrop,  or  a  dafi^owndilly.  Ah,  well  I — Doctor 
often  say  as  puasons  may  are  titeir  etith  even  in  town  ;    if  it 
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wam't  for  drainidge,  oaA  wantilaticni,  an  berrin  gromia,  an  lirin 
in  diit.  But  lodgin  aa  we  be,  all  a  hole  lap  on  us  jammed 
togedier  in  a  daik  court,  o  conree  we  cant  breeth  a  o)«B(mie 
atsnafere,  an  it  isn  in  the  natur  o  things  that  we  ^ould  stand 
up  again  fever  an  other  trabbles  as  fle^  ie  air  to.  0  jay  deer 
Emly,  I  rite  this  with  a  eavy  art,  not  knowin  ow  long  we  ahall 
be  all  here,  eti  not  harin  means  to  move.  An  now  I  must  close 
this  letter,  wJiich  I  bavMit  been  only  yesterday  an  today  about, 
90  is  purty  fart  ritin,  an  me  got  to  attend  to  a  nsband  and  siek 
ohildem  ;  therefore  beggin  jou,  when  jon  ansir,  to  inclose  a 
flower,  if  ti*  but  a  buttercup  or  daisy,  this  is  all  at  present  from, 
0  my  deer  Emly, 
YouK  very  affecsSunate  til!  doth, 

(which  no  ono  knows  bow  soon), 

MAItOKET  UnCEWORTH. 

P.S.    Please  remember  to  your  usband,  and  Ellen  an  John ; 
wLioh  is  the  same  from  all ;  so  good  bye,  til  rite  again. 
To  Mrs.  Greenfield 

Rose  Cottage  Hawthorn  Lane  Dachett 
Not  a  great  ways  from  Winsor. 


LETTER  U. 
(FaoM  Same  addbbes.    Due,  Jim.  13{A,  1848.) 
Ut  deerest  Emlt, 

Althow  I  ritten  to  yon  only  four  days  agone,  and  that  a 
long  letter,  tiu-ee  sides,  an  cro««ed,  an  both  ends,  yet  I  take  pen 
in  hand  ouoe  more  to  infonn  you  how  we  gets  on  amidst  of  onr 
tmbblee  ;  for  I  felt  sa  much  relieved  as  you  cant  imagine,  after 
nnbuNiunin  into  that  sheet  of  paper  as  I  sent  you  last ;  and  I 
think  tberes  no  way  so  good  to  lessen  onr  sorrow  as  diridin  of  it 
among  onr  friends.  Things  isnt  any  better  witb  us  than  what 
they  was  last  time  as  I  rote  ;  an  indede  a  good  deal  wuss  ;  f<a 
husband  be  don't  improve  ;  and  Mary  oat  do  to  be  trifeld  with  ; 
and  poor  Bill  he  's  dangerus  ;  an  mesaelf  isn't  certney  no  better 
than  I  wor  ;  an  Edward  is  a  little  better  in  ealth  and  bob  Jan*  ; 
but  I  baint  none  the  more  easy  in  mj  mind  about  them  ;  an 
indede,  in  anm  respeos,  them's  the  two  as  trubbles  me  most. 
0  my  deer  cretur,  you  as  lives  in  the  country  among  the  larks  an 
cookoos, — not  to  speke  o  the  lamkins,  fis  is  dancin  innocents  in 
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the  feelde  by  Dachett,  but  butcher'i  meat  on  this  side  Hide  Park 
Gomer.—you  dont  know  but  little  of  the  temtationB  as  there  ie  in 
this  greet  bollin  innikkitj  pot  o  Londoa,  an  how  the  sinful  dragon 
has  its  month  open  daj  an  night,  to  bolt  all  tlie  annloBS  creturs 
hetween  tweWe  years  a  age  and  twenty  ;  and  much  youngei*  them 
as  haaut  mothers,  or  a»  has  mothers  as  isnt  mothers  ;  that  is,  as 
lias  mothera  as  is  mothers,  bot  such  mothers  as  mothers  ought  to 
be.  0  my  doerest  £mlj,  when  I  think  of  the  samples  as  my 
heloved  dawters  has  before  um,  both  in  this  faalley  likewise,  an  in 
the  naybrin  streets  also,  I  cant  help  wishia  as  we  was  at  least  a 
million  o  miles  nearer  you,  apickin  the  dandilions  out  o  the  grass, 
an  trainin  a  jassmy  round  of  a  windy  .'  An  tisn't  tbeu  only,  but 
there 's  Edward, — he  'a  only  thirteen  come  fourteenth  o  next 
month,  and  be  makes  friends  with  the  boys  round,  as  is  nalrnl  he 
should,  and  some  of  otii  is  preshuss  bad  carriters,  an  renders  me 
uncommon  fearful  as  what  some  day  he  'II  be  had  up  afore  one  o 
the  beaks  of  Bow  Street,  or,  for  what  I  da  know,  aforo  hie  majesty 
the  mayor.  Deer  Emly,  I  Ve  lived  a  long  time  in  this  halley,  an 
seen  odiers  come  an  go  ;  an  it  iant  for  me  to  speke,  but  I  will  saj, 
that  sum  as  come  respectable  didnt  leave  by  no  means  the  same  : 
an  I  do  think,  an  husband  he  think  with  me,  an  Jphn  Briggs  lie 
make  the  same  remark,  an  Liza  Briggs  she  quite  agree  with  him, 
(as  she  do  always,  for  them 's  the  agreenist  couple  as  ever  fall  to 
my  lot  to  see,)  I  say  I  do  think  that  Ymo  in  a  dark  and  unholesuni 
halley  not  only  makes  tho  calth  had,  but  it  dont  tend  in  no  way  to 
the  improvement  of  a  pussou's  morrils  ;  no  more  dont  bein  east 
into  indiffrunt  sort  of  company  ;  an  the  reeson  why,  I  leeve  to  bo 
tauked  over  in  the  Parlimint  house  l>y  the  Majesty  and  Jier  minis- 
ters. An  that 's  what  tis  as  makes  me  so  ankshus  about  Edward ; 
and  more  partikler  about  Jane,  which  is  a  good-lookin  girl  and  free 
an  cheerful  of  her  manners,  an  is  of  a  age  that  wouldn't  make  me 
sorry  if  she  was  in  a  sitivation  in  service  ;  though  always  make 
herself  verry  useful  an  verry  helpin  in  the  ouse.  An  this,  my 
deer  Emly,  must  be  alt  at  this  ritiu,  an  hope  to  here  soon  :  so 
please  to  give  all  our  remembrance  to  your  usband,  an  Ellen,  an 
John  ;  and  am, 
'  My  blovd  friend, 

Yrs.  verry  faithfull  and  affeeshunate, 

Marooet  MrcEWORTU. 
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LETTER  lU. 

(Dated  Feb.  2nd,  1818.) 
Mr  Dear  Friend  Euli, 

Ip,  ip,  ip,  ooraj!  Better  luck  is  turned  up  than  nobody 
wouldut  ave  thongiit  of.  I  take  up  my  pen  with  the  mclaneully 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  my  uaband's  gurt  uncle,  as  has  bin 
oldin  out  so  many  years,  has  left  im  is  property  at  last !  We  all 
of  us  thought  as  the  poor  old  man  never  would  move  off,  and  was 
verry  thankful  for  the  ealth  he  was  hlessed  with,  and  I  do  opo 
you  out  think  as  we  wished  im  to  make  room  one  mianit  afore  his 
date  WAS  run  out ;  but  he  was  a  vcrrj  old  man,  nearwsya  upon 
a  hunderd  ;  an  the  years  of  the  days  of  a  man's  life  insnt 
oi-dinarjwise  more  nor  three  score  an  ten,  call  it  seventy  ;  so  he 
eld  on  nearly  thirty  years  beyond  most  people's  share,  which 
looked  like  a  frccold.  IIowBomevcr  he's  turned  out  of  poeeession 
at  last,  and  wo  oomes  in  as  the  next  tenants.  Always  glad  to  see 
him  enjoyin  hisself  while  he  was  livin ;  od  put  up  a  eadstonc  to 
is  memory  now  as  he's  gone.  For  my  part,  1  am  sa  sorry  about 
the  old  gentleman,  an  sa  glad  about  the  munney,  (which  wo  dont 
know  exactly  yet,  but  is  near  away  on  three  hunderd  pound)  that 
I  cant  think  o  nuthin  else  :  an  its  a  near  miss  as  I  didn  forget  to 
telly  how  aU  on  ua  he.  But  first  I  hope  you  be  still  goin  on 
cbarmfn,  and  yer  usband  and  Ellen  and  John :  and  plese 
i-emcmber  me  to  em,  an  the  same  from  all  here.  Boor  Bill, 
he's  the  wust,  and  doctor  think  he'll  ardly  rekuver,  onleas  wo  can 
move  from  this  ouse  ;  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  now  as  we 
got  the  munney  ;  an  John  Brigga  bin  tellin  us  of  a  place,  an  wo 
goin  to  seen  it ;  an  John  Briggs  an  his  wife  they  goin  to  leave  our 
alley,  which  shall  be  verry  eorrey  to  part  with  em,  only  not 
much  conaekence  if  wo  go  too.  An  my  husband,  he's  a  little 
better  ;  that  is,  the  fever's  left  en  some  time,  but  verry  weak, 
and  not  able  to  go  to  his  work  ;  but  not  verry  much  importancs 
now,  as  the  old  gentleman's  dropped  off,  which  will  enable  us  to 
ripplace  our  furniture,  and  moav  to  the  back  of  that.  Doctor 
says  its  verry  important  on  Mary's  account  as  we  shouldnC  stay 
here  ;  but  doesn't  think  her  lungs  ia  diseased  anythin  to  speak  of 
yet.  An  a  clock  we  bin  wantin  so  long,  usband  juat  stepped 
along  to  High-street  fust  time  he's  bin  out  of  ouse,  and  sin  one  he 
thinks  II  jus  suit  for  thirty-six  ehillins,  cause  a  course  weed  ave  a 
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purtj  good  uD,  now  its  we  got  the  mumiej.  But  joud  scarcely 
think  it,  that  yang  vannint  Edward,  I  jus  stepped  out  yesterday 
and  there  I  saw  the  peliie  •  sbakin  of  oa  in  the  street,  an 
toll  me  to  look  sharp  after  un,  for  he  sin  him  two  or  three  times  a 
dawdlin  along  with  three  jouag  fellers  as  was  taken  np  two  days 
agone,  for  makio  quirys  in  gentlefolks  pockets  ;  an  moar  o  the 
gang  about.  But  as  for  Jane,  I  cant  make  her  out ;  she  aim  so 
quiet  like  an  silent  by  herself,  an  nerer  isnt  in  the  ouse  when 
wanted.  However  I  must  close  this  in  the  gnrtest  haste,  for 
reesins  which  wont  stop  to  state,  and  wishin  you  all  ap[»uess  an 
meself  the  same,  which  one  haa  a  rite  to  ezpeck,  a£ter  the  melon- 
cuUy  occashun  which  this  cums  to  inform  of,  bein  always  yours, 
Verry  afifeo'*  on  in  much  imprared  sperrets, 
My  deer  Bmly, 

Uaroabbt  Mqckwobth. 
F.  S.  Doctor  says  poor  Bill  is  a  case  o  tifua,  an  only  ope  wont 
go  through  ^e  ouse. 

LETTER  IV. 

DuHD  Fd.  \&.  1848. 

Mr   KIKD  ElilLT, 

The  tirrany  as  is  exercised  toards  poor  people  is  ennff 
to  make  one's  blood  boil  an  sing  like  a  tee  kettle.  An  that  fool 
BriggB  to  put  up  with  it,  an  let  his  darhn  wife  submit  to  it ;  and 
she  a  angel  of  a  creetur,  quite  contented  and  pleated  with  it  all. 
Well,  if  me  or  my  usband  woa  to  wantin  in  iqierrit  I  onldn  mind 
how  soon  the  ouae  tumbled  an  made  a  mince  pie  on  ns,  childem 
an  selves.  Ive  srdly  patience  to  rite  about  it  an  tell  e  ;  but 
there,  nsband  do  take  it  qnieter  than  what  I  do,  bat  it  work  in 
his  mind  an  damage  his  ealth,  on  so  of  coarse  it  did  ought.  IVe 
scarcely  patience  to  telly  ;  but  I  know  you've  got  a  art  to 
simpethise,  and  a  bussim  to  eave  with  indignaahun  when  rongs  is 
done  to  the  class  as  we  both  belongs  to.  Well ; — we  went,  as  I 
told  e  we  was  to  go, — uxband  an  me,  an  tint  time  as  uaband  bin 
so  for,  an  very  tired  he  came  back,  though  got  in  a  omnibus  part 
a  the  way, — yesterday  twas  as  we  went,  and  we  went  along  wi 
BriggB, — oh  that  fool  of  a  John  Brigga,  it  du  make  me  so  mad 
when  1  thinks  of  it ! — all  the  way  to  Pancras,  to  a  street  as  yon 
would'n  know  the  name  on,  to  look  at  some  partments  as  as  been 
bilt  a  pnrpua  for  poor  people  ;  an  I  ki^  they  may  find  pow 
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peeple  to  fill  urn ;  but  if  the;  do,  they  amy  so  well  call  it  a 
limetio  B^lum,  an  John  Briggs  the  cheaf  a  the  Imtetica.  The 
place  wont  be  no  better,  an  the  puesonB  wont  be  no  better  aa  is  in 
it ;  for  anybody  with  aff  a  grain  of  aenae  an  feelin  must  be  ri^t 
down  rann  mad  to  put  themEelres  of  themeelres  into  a  gagt 
priasiii  of  a  place,  for  all  the  world  like  Bucknam  Palace,  or  a 
Onion  Workous.  There  tis,  a  wild  ospitle  of  a  buildin,  with  cwn- 
midution,  bo  they  do  »ay,  for  more  nor  a  hundred  famUiea,  ketch 
me  being  one  on  em  ;  an  a  lookio.  the  smell  o  stickin-plaster,  as 
like  as  it  can  look.  In  a  gurt  open  lury  sitration  where  everybody 
can  see  a  body  cummin  irL  an  out ;  and  a  gurt  igh  bilding,  itjtfa  a 
gurt  door,  an  a  gurt  ail,  an  gurt  atairs,  &dA  gurt  poaaidgf  s,  an  the 
rooms  bigger  than. what  we  bin  accustummd  too,  an  them  got 
gurt  windys.  A  mint  o  munney  they  da  say  it  CMt,  an  that  I  can 
redly  beleere  ;  for  taken  BOprate  the  parts  is  butuful :  the  walls 
is  sa  flat  an  sa  strait,  an  the  flores  is  sa  new  an  sa  white,  an  the 
glas  in  the  windys  is  sa  clear  an  such  normous  puns,  an  the  doors 
for  all  the  world  is  like  gentlefokeses  docFS,  and  the  chimblies 
is  xlunt  chimblios,  an  all  fitted  up  with  graits  and  earthstones, 
and  two  bedrooms  openin  both  into  the  sittin  room,  an  the  ceilins 
so  clear  a  soot,  and  a  sink  as  ould  do  yer  art  good,  an  errj  conve- 
nince,  an  others  moar  nor  I  can  mention,  an  gas  turned  on  in  the 
passidge,  an  can  ave  it  in  yer  own  room  if  hke,  an  a  washous  in 
common,  an  a  bakeons  aa  may  be  ave  the  use  of,  an  seTerol 
things  aa  I  cant  think  to  telly.  0  ray  deer  iriend,  if  we  ad  three 
a  them  rooms,  along  of  oursolres,  down  a  quiab  comfortable  court, 
with  plenty  of  hair  an  no  drainidge,  which  da  trouble  us  sa  much 
where  we  be  at  present,  that  ud  be  one  thing :  but  aa  I  said 
afore,  in  a  gurt  prissin  of  a  place, — tbongh  its  rery  true  as  the 
rooms  is  perfectly  diatint  and  got  dubble  doors  to  make  em  privat, 
— but  there  !  to  be  a  fanoyin  of  yerself  inside  of  a  Onion, — it  ad 
bring  teera  in  my  eyes  when  I  da  thiok  of  Liza  Briggs  in  that 
pesition,  an  she  got  that  innocent  cherib  of  a  baby  as  ud  smile  an 
crow  at  a  parish  garjian.  For  my  part,  I  never  shall  be  easy  in 
my  mind,  an  usband  he  make  the  same  obauirasbun,  until  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  bring  in  a  biQ  to  the  Ministers  for  the 
■peeX  of  all  the  Onions  throw  the  length  and  bredth  of  the  land. 
You  may  deepend  on  it,  my  deer  Emily,  sooner  or  later  that's 
what  it  muBt  come  to,  if  ne  baint  to  ave  a  revilution  in  the 
country  :  but  in  the  meenwhilo,  sted  of  takin  the  bull  by  the  orns, 
Ihe  artless,  good-for-nothin  cretura  as  tirrinizes  over  the  poor  man. 
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U  bildin  up  fresh  Onions  under  the  still  moar  BispiBhiis  name  ■ 
"  Model  Lodgin  Quaes ;"  an  trying  to  entice  the  onvary  and 
onsiSstieated — I  cant  think  how  that  John  Briggs  could  ever — ! 
to  barter  their  freeborn  English  sentiments  an  that  natral  pride 
as  erery  man  ought  to  feel  as  nueaea  the  Britjsh  lion  in  his  bnssim, 
for  a  feir  panes  o  glas  gurter  than  ordnaiy,  an  a  clean  floor,  an  a 
white  ceiliQ.  Its  true  that  they  tells  us  that  there  wont  bo  no 
iaterferenco,  an  ererybodj  lire  what  way  he  like  :  they  may  tell 
that  to  the  marine-atoro  keepeis  but  it  wont  do  for  me.  Tbey  bo 
lettin  their  rooms  fast  enuff ;  bnt  Ime  appy  to  say,  isnt  to  the 
poorer  sort  they  lets  cm,  as  ont  bo  tookt  in.  John  Briggs  an  hia 
wife  is  the  only  one  of  our  class  as  has  been  drawd  into  it  ;  an 
the  rest  of  the  lettins  is  among  better-to-do-people,  such  as  a 
peanny-forty  maker,  an  a  man  as  cuts  pictnrs  in  box-wood  for  the 
papers,  an  a  master  asses-milk-man,  an  indeed  I  was  told,  bnt 
cant  hardly  think  and  out  warrant,  as  Knackers,  the  gurt  cats- 
meat  contracter,  was  one  among  the  number.  WeD,  I  wish  em 
joy  an  snccess,  an  glad  to  hear  tumorrow  as  tiieir  ouse  is  hnrnt 
down  ;  always,  eiceptin,  a  course,  as  no  lires  ignt  lost.  There's 
that  John  Brigge  is  a  movin  his  wife  to-day,  an  got  most  of  his 
furniture  in  the  new  lodgina  areadj  :  well,  poor  thing,  there's  one 
comfort  among  it  all,  an  that  is  as  she's  Hkely  to  ave  her  ealth 
better.  I  wish  we  could  a  mored  our  BiU  ;  docter  thinks  it  ud  be 
the  only  savin  of  en  :  but  poor  boy,  he  must  wait,  while  we  looks 
out  for  some  place  other.  And  now  I  mnst  conclude  ;  but  I  feel 
liter  since  I  bin  pourin  ont  my  anger  and  indignashin  to  my  deer 
Emly.  So  please  remember  me  an  the  rest  of  us  to  alt  your 
famly  ;  not  forgetting  yerself,  an  yer  usband,  on  Ellen,  an  John. 
I  wish  Jane  was  away  from  this  ;  an  poor  Mary  too  on  account  of 
hur  ealth.  J  old  up  purty  well,  as  always  did,  for  the  weekest  to 
look  at  is  often  the  strongest,  thow  sickly  :  but  Edward  causes 
me  to  worrit  my  mind  by  reason  of  the  bad  samples  he  fall  into. 
Therefore  in  aate,  and  wiahin  you  ealth,  I  aincerel/write  meself. 
My  deer  Eraly, 
Your  true  and  faithful  friend, 

MaBOBET  MnOEWORTH. 

P.S. — I  made  up  my  mind  since  I  bin  to  the  priasin,  as  its 
possable  to  ave  things  too  clean  and  nice,  so  as  not  to  know  w)}ich 
way  to  tnm. 
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LETTER  V. 

(Dated  FA.  IZih,  1846.) 

Oh  Ur  DEEREST,  SEESEST  EmLT, 

Woe  an  sorrow  an  greef  im  mieei;  is  oiim  upon  us  ttnd 
OTemhelmed  ua  an  cnishin  of  na  down  ;  an  my  art  ia  brakm  like 
a  bit  of  best  Wallsend  when  you  Btrikaa  it  with  the  puker  after  it 
has  got  hot  through.  Oh  my  deer,  deer  cretur  !  trnbbles  doesnt 
cum  alone,  it  never  runs  but  it  pores,  tbe  fire  that  bums  the  bed 
bums  the  blanket,  and  the  bole  as  lets  through  one  rat  lets 
through  twenty.  Oh  my  blessid  Emly !  that  I  had  yonr  kind 
EimpethiBln  art  at  bond,  to  empt  the  bumin  contents  o  my  art 
into  !  Oh  my  heat  bloved  friend,  our  dear  boy  Bill ! — Him  as  was 
always  looked  up  to  to  bo  the  s'port  of  the  family  ! — But  that  isnt 
it — that  isnt  where  the  shoe  pinches — Oh  tiiat  poor  dear  wicked 
'artless  girl  Jane  ! — But  its  no  use  to  sorrow  for  them  as  is  past 
mendin :  its  Mary  as  I  thinks  about.  Oh  my  Emly,  tliat  dear 
girl  Mary,  with  her  looks  as  is  always  as  gentle  as  a  purrin  kitten 
or  a  dove  afore  it  coos, — But  there, — them's  light  trubhles, — its 
Edward  aa  concerns  me.  My  cheeks  is  red  hot  enough  to  be 
ammered  into  orse  shoes  when  I  think  that  dear  Emly,  and  erery 
man  woman  an  child  which  own  the  government  of  the  Britidi 
unicorn,  {as  is  always  forgot  when  people  talk  of  the  Lian,)  has 
seen  my  hoy  exactly  as  large  as  life  in  iJl  the  printed  newspapers, 
and  him  gone  to  Brixon.  Such  a  angel  of  a  boy  too,  if  he  hadn 
bin  sa  wicked !  And  Docter  blame  us  so  as  we  didn't  move  to 
Pancrus  :  and  John  fiiiggs  he  look  in  two  evenins  ago  to  console 
us  as  well  as  he  could, — he 's  a  kind-arted  sensible  cretur,  is  John, 
— and  he  tell  US  as  deer  Liza  Briggs  is  getUn  on  so  well,  quite 
nice  an  cberfnl,  but  not  yet  seen  her  bahby  ;  and  he  tell  us  that 
they  £nd  everthin  sa  pleasant  an  sa  clean  and  sa  convenint  in  their 
new  dwellin,  and  isn't  at  all  trubbled  with  other  lodgers,  and  no 
sort  of  interferinee  of  any  body.  Only  he  regret,  an  I  regret  too, 
and  BO  do  husband  with  all  his  art  an  sole,  as  the  rooms  is  all 
taken  now,  and  only  sixpence  a  week  more  than  what  we  pays 
here,  which  nd  he  paid  orer  an  over  in  washin  an  hakin  an  docter's 
bills.  Oh  my  dear  cretur,  we  was  fools  not  to  take  them  lodgins 
as  we  looked  at ;  for  docter  think  as  dear  Bill  might  a  bin  eared 
a  fortnight  unce,  with  good  change  of  air  an  cheerfnlness  ;  an 
certney  Edward  would  ave  bin  kep  out  of  this  bumin  an  boitin  an 
devourin  disgrace  and  unfulness ;  and  Jane,  as  is  a  lost  girl  now — 
iro.  iLi.— VOL.  vn.  a  s 
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oh  my  deer,  deer,  dear  Emlj,  in;  art  Is  a  brakio,  brEikin, — aa  the 
tears  ie  a  blindin  of  me  irhiltt  I  rite, — sbe  went  awaj  from  ub  six 
days  agon«,  and  not  eome  back ;  that  was  tiro  daya  afore  her 
brother  died,  and  the  verry  daj  aftw  Ddirard  was  had  up.  She  'd 
a  bin  ont  o  temptation's  reach  ;  an  not  a  bad  giri  at  'art.  And 
I  think  the  way  she  took  on  about  Edward,  and  feelin  we  was  a 
disgraced  famlj,  orried  her  into  the  pit.  And  then  there  'b  that 
darlin  Mary, — I  don't  know  whether  we  ahould  are  aaved  heer  if 
we  'd  mored  a  fbrtiught  agone  ;  but  there  would  are  been  ope  aa 
we  might.  Now,  I  fear,  ^e  'b  gtan  gaUopin  ;  an  the  medcin  irf 
London  wouldn't  Bare  her,  if  she  took  it  all !  Oh  mj  deer,  deer, 
swett,  kind,  Emly  !  I  ope  you  nuunt  never  know  tmbbles  ob  wb 
knowB  em  now,  an  as  I  never  didnt  know  em  before  not  in  the 
sane  degre.  There  's  usband,  I  bin  an  sent  im  ont,  sa  poorly  as 
he  be,  to  look  for  sum  other  place  for  na  to  git  into,  for  if  its  ever 
so  I  (mt  stay  here  anol^er  week.  I  should  be  fearful  for  im  for 
his  mind,  for  he  takes  on  dredfid  ;  an  indede,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  I  baint  quiat  about  me  own.  Oh  my  swett  blovd  cretm-,  I 
cant  rite  no  more,  for  the  teers  as  kip  nmnin  from  my  eyea  ia  sa 
blindin  an  aa  hot.  An  all,  in  a  gort  meaanre, — that 's  where 
tis  I — I  cant  eip  feelin  as  ite  our  own  falta,  cos  we  was  ea  stupid. 
Oh  my  deer  Emly,  my  dariin  swete  Emly,  this  is  from  your 
OiutpPTi  perfectly  art-broken,  aorrowin  frend. 

Which  is  erer  yours  to  command, 

Maborbt  Mockwokth. 
F.S.  Plese  to  giv  all  our  aETecshuoate  kind  love,  which  is  only 
three  at  presint,  an  Mary  sa  bad  ! — but  I  ope  Jane  she  cum  back, 
and  if  ahe  do  she  shall  be  forgiv,  and  Edward,  he  only  gone  for  a 
fortnite  to  the  place  as  in  connecshun  with  cant  rite  the  name  of, 
— an  onr  best  regards  to  all  of  your  kind  family  ;  which  ad  almost 
forgot,  bat  must  eicnae  in  ihe  greef  an  miaiy  as  this  present  ritin 
finda  me  in  ;  namely,  including  yerself  an  yer  usband  and  Ellen 
enA  John.  Oh  my  deer  Emly,  mj  deer  Emly,  Oh  wbAt  foola 
wevasl 
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THE  OLD  MATHEMATICIAN. 

A  SKEIOH  7B0U  THE  UFE. 

I  AK  abont  to  write  of  &  great  man — no  ideal,  but  one  who 
most  tniljr  lived,  labonred,  anffered,  died,  and  "left  no  sign." 
Yoo  will  not  find  his  name  in  the  rolls  of  the  Eoyal  Society  j 
and  yet  he  was  a  wiser  philo8<^her  than  nine-tenths  of  that 
learned  body.  Yon  will  never  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  testi- 
monial inunortdising  hb  benevolence  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  philan- 
thropist as  Mncere — periiapa  as  great — as  Clarkson.  Yon  will 
read  no  book  dilating  on  his  trials ;  and  yet  he  was  a  hero — a 
martyr  too.  No  painter  ever  craved  permission  to  transmit  hiu 
bodily  likeness  to  posterity — the  pen  shall  do  it  here. 

Clement  Gri£Bn  qirang  from  that  rude  mass  which  is  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  society,  but  &om  whose  rongh,  nuformed  depths, 
many  a  pure  marble  fragment  has  been  brought  to  light ;  and, 
douhtlesB,  there  might  be  many  more,  if  some  akilfol  scnlptor'a 
hand  were  found  to  breathe  life  and  beauty  into  the  shapeless 
Inmpe.  Clement  Qriffin  was  one  of  the  people.  He  bore  in  his 
person  tite  dtstinctiTe  marks  which  most  commonly  descend  from 
one  laboming  generation  to  another — the  short  ungainly  Btatm«, 
the  large  rough  Land,  and  the  ill-formed  mouth,  in  which  no 
enrve  of  beauty  was  fonnd.  But  one  peculiarity  of  his  &ce  was 
too  striking  to  be  passed  over :  he  had  the  eye  of  intellect,  grey, 
piercing,  jet  at  times  inexpressibly  soft ;  and  deeply  set  under 
orerhangiog  brows.  These  eyebrows  were  so  remarkable,  that  a 
stranger  would  haTe  noticed  them, — thick,  bushy,  iron-grey,  even 
in  youth,  and  meeting  in  a  line  over  the  nose.  Had  Clement 
lived  in  tfaeser  phrenologiGal  days,  a  Spnizheim  or  a  Gall  would 
have  gloried  in  the  ertrongly-dev^ped  head  ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  people  only  regarded  the  internal  faculties 
of  a  man's  ca'aninm,  and  that  little  enough  ;  otherwise,  Qriffin 
would  never  have  been  the  poor  dradge  he  was,  namely,  master 
of  writing  and  Mitbmetic  in  &  provincitU  granmiar-Bchool. 

Yet  thb  man  who,  day  after  day,  went  throngh  the  dull  round 
of  duty,  and  might  be  seen  tnid|^ng  to  and  from  the  school  in  hia 
coarse,  threadbare  garments,  his  ribbed  worsted  stockings,  and 
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immenBe  clouted  ahoes  ;  or  in  tlic  school-room  carelesily  treated 
bj  the  master,  and  m&de  game  of,  for  his  odd  old-faahioaed  ways, 
bj  youths  only  a  few  years  his  juniors, — this  man  was  an  abstruso 
mathematician,  a  phiioEopher,  a  mechanist  of  the  most  iageniooB 
kind,  an  astronomer,  acquainted  with  nearly  aH  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  had  pursued  these  raiions  acquiiementa  entirely 
unaided,  save  by  the  force  of  his  own  powerful  mind.  Yet,  with 
all  this  learning,  in  bis  monaers  and  habit  he  was,  aa  umple  as 
a  child.  He  would  come  home  from  his  daily  toil,  eat  his  bowl  of 
porridge  and  milk — for  both  from  poverty  and  choice  Clement 
Griffin  was  a  Pythagorean — and  sit  down  to  pore  oyer  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  lore,  which  he  foUowed  as  far  as  the 
written  science  of  the  times  permitted.  When  he  could  go  no 
ferther  on  tbe  track  of  others,  he  calculated  and  made  discoveries 
for  himself. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  wisdom  of  my  hero  may  be  impugned, 
when  I  confess  that  he  was  a  cabalist  and  astrologer.  He  was  no 
petty  charlatan,  no  prying  sceptic  ;  but  his  strong,  earnest,  and 
withal  pious  mind,  penetrated,  or  sought  to  penetrate,  into  those 
mysteries  of  science  and  nature  which  the  ignorant  have  ridicvded 
and  the  cunning  made  a  tool  of,  but  which  many  wise — aye,  and 
religious  men  too — have  in  bU  ages  believed.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  an  argument ;  but,  while  setting  forth  as  a  broad 
principle  that  no  man  should  scoff  at  or  condemn  anything  which 
he  has  not  fathomed  to  the  bottom,  let  ns  not  think  the  vrorse  of 
Clement  Griiffin  because  be  was  an  astrologer.  He  pursued  this 
favourite  study,  not  for  g^,  but  oa  a  Igver  of  science,  thns  carry- 
ing  out  the  astronomical  and  mathematical  principles  which  are 
the  root  of  the  occult  art. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  pursuits  made  Clement,  even  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty,  a  solitary  and  prematurely  old  man. 
Indeed,  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  ever  remembered  hla  being 
young.  Everybody  knew  him,  thought  him  an  oddity,  perhaps 
slightly  mad ;  but  his  peculiarities  were  quite  harmless,  and  no 
one  ever  had  an  ill  word  to  say  of  "  Old  Griffin,"  or  "  Old  Griff," 
as  he  has  always  been  called,  even  when  the  parish  register  might 
have  proved  him  just  five-and-twenty.  He  had  none  of  those 
home-ties  which  make  the  poetry  of  life — no  mother  or  sister  ; 

and  as  for  the  young  damsels  of  E ,  tiey  would  as  soon  have 

thought  of  wedding  the  grim  knight's  statue  that  frowned  at 
the  church  door,  as  of  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  Clement  Qriffin< 
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Moreover,  he  had  risen  in  mind  at  least  abore  hia  own  class — that 
of  working  arUficera — and  with  the  higher  ranks  he  nerer 
thought  to  mingle,  so  that  in  ereiy  way  Clement  was  essentially  a 
solitary  man. 

He  had  no  poetry  in  his  composition — probably  never  read  two 
rhyming  lines  in  lus  life — had  almost  a  terror  of  the  visible  poetry 
of  the  world— woman,  A  fair  face  alarmed  him — the  sound  of  a 
Bght,  girliah,  mocking  tongue  made  him  run  away.  This  was 
not  through  contempt  or  misogyny,  hut  merely  because  he  under- 
stood and  felt  with  the  race  of  womankind  even  less  than  he  did 
with  his  brother  men.  And  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
latter.  There  was  only  one  feminine  face  that  Clement  ever 
looked  at,  and  that  was  the  face  of  a  little  school-girl,  who,  day 
after  day,  traversed  the  same  road  as  he  did.  At  first.  Griffin 
thought  this  very  disagreeable,  as  the  chief  reason  of  his  choosing 
that  road  had  been  because  it  was  bo  lonely,  and  no  passers  by 
fiver  interrupted  Iiis  thoughts.  But  by  degrees  he  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  light  step  that  overtook  hia,  and  the  passing  look  of 
a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  as  fearless,  and  yet  shy,  as  those  of  a 
young  deer. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  hastening  off  before  the  little  school- 
girl had  passed  his  door,  lest  he  might  meet  her,  Clement  began 
to  go  out  at  the  precise  hour  she  came,  that  he  might  he  close 
behind  her  the  whole  way.  He  never  let  her  see  him,  but  walked 
on  the  other  side  of  die  road,  where  the  overhanging  hedge  nlmost 
entirely  concealed  him.  There  was  in  the  fresh  innocence  and 
glad-hearted ness  of  the  child,  as  she  went  along,  dangling  her 
school-basket,  sometimes  conning  her  lesson  aloud,  sometimes 
singing  merrily — something  new,  and  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise, which  touched  even  the  philosopher.  He  often  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  some  algebraic  problem  which  he  was  working  in 
his  head  as  he  sauntered  along,  to  listen  to  the  little  girl's  uncon- 
-  scions  singing,  and  wonder  whether  a  little  sister,  the  only  one  he 
over  had,  whose  small  grave  he  passed  by  every  Sunday,  had  been 
like  her.    . 

This  one  gentle  and  humanising  feeling  was  like  a  golden  thread 
running  through  the  dry  and  musty  weh  of  the  Matbomatioian's 
life  ; — the  only  spark  of  involuntary  poetry  which  had  ever  lighted 
up  the  dark  caverns  of  his  powerful  but  rugged  mind.  The  child's 
diuly  presence  became  almost  necessary  to  him  ;  and  he  was  less 
glad  than  usual  when  the  holidays  came,  since  she  no  longer  passed 
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Ma  door.  Bnt  hia  eagrouing  ptmnUta  iooif  direrted  Ckmont's 
attention,  and  releued  for  a  time  from  the  torment  of  inetmcting 
noIsT,  sti^id,  and  IteadBtrong  boys  in  the  mjateriee  of  arilimietic^ 
he  aeToted,  as  usoal,  his  days  to  science  and  his  ni^ts  to  aatror 
nomy.  When  the  holidajB  paaaed,  Clement  received  a  Bummons 
to  attend  a  yonng  ladies'  school,  where  the  former  instruetw  in 
writing  and  arithmetic  had  absohitely  eloped  with  the  eldest  pupiL 
There  was  no  fear  of  Clement  Griffin  cemmitting  such  an  enormity, 
so  he  was  chosen  in  the  room  of  the  traasgreawn'.  WoefaUj 
repugnant  to  aO  Clement's  taates  was  this  titaatian  ;  bat  he  was 
BO  poor — poor  even  with  hia  simple  habits ;  and  there  was  an 
astronomical  instrument  he  ioaged  to  porchase,  and  could  not,  bo 
he  consented  to  attend  Uiss  Simmons's  class. 

When  Griffin  entered  on  hie  duties,  the  first  fiMse  raised  to  look 
inquiringly  at  the  new  master  wae  that  of  the  little  school  giiL  It 
was  smiling,  and  pleasant,  almost  as  if  she  recognised  him,  and 
Clement  became  less  shy  and  uncomfortahle  under  its  influ«i0ft. 
From  that  time  the  Mathematician  grew  less  p^fuHy  reserved — 
lesB  shut  up  in  himself.  He  had  some  human  thkig  in  whisfa  t» 
take  an  interest ;  and  his  heart  opened  to  all  the  world  in  propor- 
tion as  it  did  to  little  Agnes  Uartlndale.  There  was  something  ia 
common  between  the  philosopher  and  the  child.  She  was,  like 
himself,  essentially  solitary ;  one  of  among  many  brothers  and 
Bisters  ;  she  had  no  particular  qualities  to  attract  notice  ;  little 
heanty,  except  those  large,  soft,  brown  eyes,  and  not  one  showy 
talent.  It  was  only  Clement  Griffin's  instruction  which  devo- 
loped  the  natural  bent  of  her  mind,  wherein  her  whole  powers 
lay  ;  and  curious  to  relate,  this  strongly  resembled  his  own.  The 
master  continually  turned  from  his  dull  and  inattentive  boy  pa{nlB 
to  this  girl,  who,  by  a  faculty  in  general  foreign  to  woman's  mind, 
quickly  apprehended  as  fast  as  he  eould  teach  ;  so  that  Clonent, 
partly  with  a  vague  curiosity  to  see  how  far  female  capacity  would 
go,  and  partly  because  these  lessons  were  inexphcably  pleasant  to 
him,  gradually  led  her  on,  far  beyond  the  usual  limit  of  feminin£ 
acquiremants.  When  Agnes  Martindale  had  finished  her  educa- 
tion and  left  school,  Clement  still  gave  her  instruction  ;  he  could 
not  boar  to  break  the  charmed  tie. 

.  Oh  bow  mad — how  blind  was  that  man!  whose  mind  had 
strength  to  grapple  with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  sdence  and 
nature,  and  yet  was  unlearned  as  a  child  in  reading  the  human 
heart — most  of  all,  hia  own.   He  never  dreamed  for  a  miKnMit  that 
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the  seoiet  infloenoe  which  made  life  pleas^t  to  him,  aad  lent »  new 
eharm  erea  to  his  dearest  purBuits,  wu  (he  imiTerBal  Spirit  iriiich 
pemtdes  all  things  ;  bowiog  Eilike  the  strongest  and  the  weftkest ; 
the  wise  man  and  the — fool  we  were  about  to  write — bat  bo!  The 
jneaneat  mmd  becomes  great  when  it  is  able  to  harbour  Lore ! 

Clement  came  in  and  out  as  he  chose,  at  Agnes's  home.  Wheo 
the  ma^ematie&L  lesaous  were  over,  the  younger  children  pUye& 
with  "  Aggj'a  old  master,"  for  something  in  Griffin's  nature  made 
him  assimilate  more  with  children  than  with  men,  perhaps  becauEe 
there  was  in  his  own  simple  character  a  curious  mingling  of  the 
child  and  the  eage,  without  anj  admixture  of  the  man  of  the 
world.  Then,  hj  degrees,  he  got  into  the  habit  of  estabUehing 
himself  in  one  comer,  and  receiring  his  bowl  of  tea  from  Agnes  s 
hands  ;  no  one  ever  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  talk  to  him  or 
notice  him  any  more  than  if  he  were  some  piece  of  household 
furniture,  and  ta  he  would  ait  contentedly,  hour  after  hour,  in  silence, 
until  the  time  of  rest  came.  Then  he  would  quietly  shake  hands 
with  one  or  two  of  the  circle,  with  whom  he  was  most  at  ease,  and 
steal  out,  unobserved,  to  his  own  home.  Often  when  he  reached 
it,  he  thought  bow  its  gloom  and  darkness  contrasted  painfully 
with  the  cheerful  lights  and  sounds  of  Parmer  Martindale's  cosy 
parlour  ;  and  when  he  looked  up  at  the  stars,  in  whoso  infiuence 
he  so  firmly  believed,  he  pondered  more  over  the  future  than  he 
was  wont. 

It  chanced  that  for  some  weeks  a  long  and  severe  illness  kept 
Agnes  from  his  sight,  and  then  Clement  Griffin  felt  and  seemed 
like  one  from  whom  the  light  has  suddenly  been  shut  up.  XiTeiy 
day  he  crept  up  to  the  farm  to  ask  of  children  or  servants  the 
latest  tidings,  and  none  were  surprised  at  his  anxious  face  ;  it  was 
"  only  Aggy's  master  who  made  such  a  pet  of  her  still."  TVhen 
tke  invalid  came  down  stairs,  the  first  greeting  that  met  her  was 
his.  Agnes  was  almost  startled  when  she  gave  him  her  hand,  to 
feel  a  hot  tear  drop  upon  it. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  in  asking  after  me,  Mr.  Griffin. 
I  assure  you  I  am  really  better,"  said  the  unconscious  girl. 
"  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  lessons.  Fray  be  content 
about  me." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  went  quietly  to  his  own  comer.  This 
illness  of  hers  had  mode  him  reetlesa.  No  longer  satisfied  with 
the  present,  be  began  to  think  of  chances  that  might  put  an  end 
to  his  happiness.     Following  too  the  natural  inclination  o!  his 
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cbsntcter,  he  one  day  aaked  Agnes  to  tell  him  the  daj  and  hour 
of  her  birth,  that  be  might  cast  her  hia'oscope,  and  know  her 
futore  fate. 

Agnes  looked  at  him  eagerly,  for  he  had  half  made  het  a  con- 
vert to  his  own  belief.  Then  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  etrike 
her.  She  blusbed  deeply,  and  answered  in  a  hmried  tone — "  Ko, 
I  bad  rather  not  know  more — more  than  I  do  ah^ady — it  might 
make  me  unbappy,  and  I  am  now  ho." — 

The  door  opened  quickly,  and  the  girl's  bliisb  deepened  to  iJie 
brightest  crimeon,  as  it  admitted  one  who  bad  of  late  been  as 
frei^uent  a  Tisitor  as  Clement  himself.  GrifGn  was  never  quite 
pleased  at  this,  for  Rupert  Nicol's  entrance  always  put  a  atop  to 
the  mathematical  studies,  and,  moreover,  having  been  one  of  the 
rejractory  boys  at  the  grammar  school,  the  young  man  had  hardly- 
learned  to  treat  his  former  teacher  with  consideration.  Many  a 
whisper  and  look  from  Agnes  was  necessary  to  quell .  his  propensity 
for  quizzing  "old  Griff,'    even  now. 

Clement  went  home  early  that  night,  wondering  why  Agnes  bad 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  her  future  fate  ;  feeling  vexed  at  Nicol's 
sudden  entrance,  and  oppressed  by  a  vague  sense  of  restless  dis- 
.  quietude,  which  made  bim  seize  the  next  half-hobday  to  nalk  to 
the  farm.  When  he  came  there,  the  family  were  ai\  oat  in  the 
hay-harvest,  the  maid  stud,  all  but  Miss  Agnes.  Clement  was 
rawer  glad  of  this.  They  would  have  the  lesson  in  peace  and 
qiuetness.  He  went  to  the  little  parlour,  and  looked  tfarougfa  the 
half-open  door. 

The  room  was  very  still ;  so  sUU  that  it  might  have  had  no 
occupants  ;  but  there  were  two — ^Agnes  and  Rupert  Nicol.  They 
sat  together,  her  nght  hand  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  above  it 
rested  her  sweet,  young  face,  not  hfted  to  bis,  but  drooping  and 
blushing  with  deep  happiness.  Her  left  hand  web  held  in  both  of 
his ;  he  was  trying  on  the  third  finger  a  gold  circlet— the 
wed^ng-ring. 

That  terrible  moment  discovered  to  Clement  Griffin  his  love  and 
its  doom.  The  quiet,  cold,  dreaming  philosopher  found  out  that 
he  was  a  man,  with  all  the  long-alnmbering  passions  and  emotions 
of  man  roused  up  within  bim,  and  he  knew  likewise  that  they  were 
all  in  vain,  for  a  love  more  baseless,  mad,  and  utterly  hopeless, 
never  tortured  human  breast,  than  now  racked  that  of  Clement 
Griffin. 

The  young  betrothed,  as  she  sat  in  her  quiet  chamberj  preparing 
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for  her  bridal,  or  Itud  her  head  on  her  pillow,  but  to  be  haunted 
by  dreams  of  her  helored,  his  last  under  words,  hia  dearest  of  all 
dear  smiiee,  knew  not  that  there  was  another  who  paced  night 
after  night  beneath  her  window,  in  agony  so  deep,  so  wild,  that 
had  the  girl  seen  it  her  emotions  would  hare  been  less  of  pity  than 
of  ferror,  who  spent  whole  hours  in  lying  on  the  cold  stone  steps 
of  the  threshold,  which  her  light  happy  foot-fall  had  just  crossed. 
Clement  was  no  sighing  dreamer,  indulging  in  delicious  sorrow, 
and  sentimental  woe  ;  he  was  not  young,  and  the  one  great 
feeling  of  lore  had  never  been  frittered  away  into  smaller  fancies ; 
it  was  no  boyish  ideal,  but  a  terrible  reality.  He  was  not  a  poet, 
to  make  an  idol  of  the  past ;  the  future  suddenly  and  for  ever 
became  a  blank  ;  and  Love  itself  was  changed  into  Despair. 

Agnes  married  Rupert,  and  went  with  him  to  the  far-off  home 
which  he  had  made  for  her.  After  she  was  gone,  a  few  of  the 
neighboars  observed  that  the  "  Old  Mathematician  " — they  had 
cause  to  call  him  old,  now,  for  his  hair  was  quite  grey — that 
Clement  Griffin  seemed  lost  without  his  pupil ;  that  he  shut  him- 
self up  much  at  home,  and  was  more  eccentric  than  ever;  when 
abroad — no  tongue  whispered,  no  heart  guessed,  the  real  truth, — 
When,  a  short  time  afterward,  Clement  threw  up  his  situation, 
with  the  excuse  that  he  was  going  elsewhere  to  bring  out  a  new 
invention  of  his  own  :  the  oolj  observation  made  was  that  "  mad 
folk  always  get  madder  the  older  they  grow."  In  another  year, 
when  Agnes  came  home  on  a  visit  and  inquired  after  her  old 
teacher,  the  people  at  B seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  his 


Twenty  years  from  the  last  epoch  in  my  story,  a  lady,  in 
widow's  weeds,  accompanied  by  two  children,  entered  the  shop  of 
a  working  mathematician,  in  one  of  the  large  provincial  towns. 
She  wanted  to  have  a  little  casket  repaired  ;  it  was  made  of 
porphyry,  and  the  lock,  of  very  curious  workmanship,  had  been 
broken.  The  spruce  shopman,  whose  profusely-scented  hair  and 
aquiline  nose,  under  which  grew  a  delicate  moustache,  bespoke 
him  that  most  disagreeable  of  modern  anomalies,  an  Adonised 
Jew,  examined  it  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  this  before,  madam.  We  have 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  our  shop,"  he  said. 

"  Very  likely  not ;  I  did  notTiuy  it ;  it  was  made  for  me  many 
years  ago.  I  believe  the  lock  is  quite  original  of  its  kind.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  repair  it  ?  "  ,  . 
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Tlie  Bhopman  ihook  hU  head.  "  I  don't  know,  in»'Ma ;  there 
H  Romething  very  odd  ahwit  \t ;  but  we  have  »  cierer  worlooan 
here.     I  will  send  for  him,  if  jou  will  wut  &  moEoent." 

The  Itdy  sat  down  :  Iter  two  boye  amused  thmnaelTeB  wilii  peer- 
ing at  the  curiosities  of  the  shop,  but  the  motheir  drew  down  her 
veil,  and  seemed  ra^er  thinking  of  the  past  than  alive  to  the  preeeot. 
The  shopman  still  pored  over  the  casket  with  much  cnriositj. 

"  It  most  have  been  a  skilful  workman  who  made  this,  madBin 
Porphyry  will  tmn  the  edge  of  our  hardest  tools." 

The  lady  did  not  reply  to  his  erident  curiouty,  except  by  a 
bend  of  the  head ;  and  in  a  few  minates  the  peraon  who  had 
been  sent  for  came.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  nearly  bald,  with 
grey  bnahy  eye-brows,  and  wonderfully  keen  eyes ; — as  the&e 
wl  upon  the  casket,  be  started  and  trembled  yiaiUy. 

"  Do  yon  think  you  can  mend  this,  old  fellow  J"  aud  tbejoong 
Jew,  oarelesBly. 

The  person  addresaed  took  the  casket  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
to  the  hght.  He  never  looked  at  the  onsbuaer  ;  he  saw  nothing 
but  the  casket;  and  did  not  notice  bow  the  lady  had  risen,  and 
was  watching  him  in  extreme  surprise. 

"  I  know  this  well.  I  can  easily  mraid  it.  Where  did  yoa 
get  it,  Mr.  SalomanH  ?"  anzionaly  inquired  he. 

"  It  is  mine,"  answered  a  sweet  voice  undw  the  widow's  veil, 
and  a  band  was  stretobed  out  to  the  old  man.  "  Do  you  not 
know  me,  Mr.  Griffin!     I  remembered  ym  at  tmce." 

The  casket  f«dl  iroia  his  band.     "  Miss  Agnu,  is  it  you,  Uios 

Agnes," — be  glanced  at  her  dress. — "  I  beg  pardon  :  Mrs. , 

I  am  old,  and  cannot  remember  your  name  now." 

"  Never  mind,  call  me  anything  yon  like  ;  I  am  «o  glad  to 
have  found  you  out  at  last.  Many  a  time,  Rupert  and  I — ah ! 
poor  Rupert," — the  widow's  roioe  faltered,  and  her  tears  fell 
fast.  A  strange  ^mnesa  bad  gathered  over  the  eyes  <^  Clement 
Griffin  too.  It  was  well  t^t  the  young  Jew  was  busy  with  some 
mew  cnatomer  at  the  other  end  of  die  shop. 

"  And  are  these  children  yours.  Miss  Agnea!"  sud  the  Old 
Malbematician,  trying  with  instinctive  delicacy  to  divert  her 
attention,  though  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  agitation,  aai 
his  vtuce  was  almost  inaudible. 

"  Tes !  Robert  and  Charles,  go  and  shake  hands  witk  Mi. 
Griffin  ;  yon  have  often  heard  al^nit  him.  Tbey  know  you  quite 
well,  indeed,  dear  old  tiiend.  Robert  has  karaed  all  the  defini- 
tions you  wrote  out  for  me,  long,  long  ago." 
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"  And  did  yon  think  of  me,  UIm  Agnes  ?  kow  good  of  yon  !  " 
Bud  Clement,  taking  her  hand  with  &  sudden  impulee,  and  then 
dropping  it  again  in  alarm,  as  he  eaw  the  eyes  of  his  superior 
bent  on  him  with  astonishment.  "  We  cannot  talk  here  ;  may 
I  come  asd  see  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sic(A  told  him  where  she  lired,  shook  his  hand  again 
warmly,  and  departed. 

"  S«  you  can  mend  this,  Qrifiin,  I  suppose,"  said  SaLomans, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Kend  what  ?  "  Clement  repeated,  dreanuly. 

"  The  casket,  you  old  idiot.' 

"  Yes,  I  ought,  for  I  made  it  mysdf." 

"  And  that  lady,  pray  do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  A  friend,  an  old  friend, — ^yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that," 
muttered  the  old  man. 

"Umph!  Ididnot  knovyouhadafiiendin  theworld.  Come, 
off  with  you  ;  nohody  wants  ut  old  goose  like  you  in  tlie  shop." 

Patiently,  without  answering  a  word,  the  poor  old  man  stole 
back  to  his  worktop.  Strange  that  with  his  commanding 
intellect,  he  should  haye  been  the  slave  and  butt  of  a  petty  fop 
like  this.  But  throughout  his  life,  Clement  Griffin,  in  all  worldly 
things,  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  Agnes  Nicol  felt  this,  widi  a 
compaasion  almost  amounting  to  pain,  when  he  told  her,  as  they 
sat  in  her  little  pariour,  the  outward  story  of  his  life  since  they 
had  last  met.  She  discovered  how  more  than  one  curious 
mechanical  invention  of  his,  now  making  a  noise  in  the  world, 
had  brought  wealth  to  others,  while  the  deceived  inventor  toiled 
on,  for  very  life,  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  ;  how  his  talents  and 
skill  had  been  traded  upon,  and  were  so,  even  now,  while  he  him- 
self was  treated  as  a  poor  drudge  :  not  that  he  told  all  this,  for 
he  hardly  perceived  it  himself ;  but  Agnes  found  it  out  &oib  his 
fiimple  and  undisguised  tale. 

It  was  to  them  both  a  struige  return  of  old  times.  When  the 
children  were  gone  to  bed.  Griffin  sat  in  the  fire-side  comer. 
Agnes  had  made  ready  for  him  the  simple  supper  he  always  liked 
— bresd-and-milk:  when  he  took  it  from  her  hand,  the  old  man 
put  it  down  on  the  chair  beside  him,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me.  Miss  Agnes,  very  !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  but  a  foolish  old  man,  Mid  you  m^e  me  thiiik  of 
past  times." 

Agnes  herself  was  much  moved  ;  the  more  so  since  she  had 
her  own  story  to  relate — not  n  happy  one.     The  girlish  dreani 
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hod  hardly  been  fulfilled.  Alas  !  when  is  it  ?  Bat  the  widow's 
eoiTOw  sufficiently  testified  to  the  wife's  abiding  love.  A  mother's 
cares  were  added  too,  for  her  boys  were  growing  up  ;  and  Urs. 
Bicol  was  poor,  very  poor.  Clement  had  yet  Been  nothing  but 
herself;  now  he  glanced  at  the  meanly  Aimished  room,  and 
thoagh  he  understood  little  of  such  things,  he  felt  that  it  was 
hardly  meet  for  an  inhabitant  like  Agnes.  How  he  longed  for 
erery  coin  which  he  had  cost  away,  or  been  robbed  of,  that  he 
might  pour  all  at  her  feet,  and  then  go  and  work  for  his  own 
dtuiy  bread  all  his  life  long. 

If  erer  an  earnest,  noble,  disinterested  love  abided  in  hnman 
heart,  it  was  in  that  of  Clement  Griffin.  Strangely  distorted 
though  his  natore  was — a  compound  of  strength  and  weakness^ 
of  wisdom  and  madness — of  unworldliness  that  amounted  to  ignor- 
ance— warped  through  circumstances,  and  yet  intrinsically  noble 
— most  surely  there  was  in  it  one  Bpot,  an  altar,  that  might  have 
been  a  resting-place  for  angcSs'  feet.  Time  had  qnenched  the 
burning  fire  which  once  consumed  him,  and  he  could  now  look  on 
Agnes  still  f^ir  face,  and  feel  no  pun.  He  felt  thankful  that  she 
had  never  known  his  madnoBe,  or  she  would  have  despbed  him. 
It  toot  madnesB ;  but  Agnes  was  too  much  of  a  woman  to  have 
des^sed  any  true  and  earnest  love,  however  presumptuons  and 
hopeless  it  might  have  been.  It  was  over — the  wildest  imagina- 
tion could  not  rekindle  its  ashes  now. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  Agnes  in  her  widowed  and  poverty-haunted 
BoUtude  to  have  the  occasional  presence  of  the  kind  old  man, 
whom  in  her  childhood  and  youth  she  had  sincerely  regarded.  He 
taught  the  boys,  too,  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  it  revived  his 
<Ad  enthusiasm  to  take  young  Robert  on  his  knee,  and  instruct 
bim  in  pursuits  to  which  the  boy  had  already  an  ardent  inclination. 

"He  will  moke  a  great  man  —  a  first-rate  mathematician," 
Clement  woold  say,  while  hia  eyes  brightened,  and  he  looked  from 
his  young  Bcholar  to  the  mother  who  had  once  been  hts  pupil 
too,  while  Agnes  would  smile,  half  pensivety,  and  only  hope  that 
her  boy's  life  might  not  resemble  that  of  the  hapless  enthusiast 
before  her.  Sometimes  she  tried  to  reason  with  him  ;  but  the  old 
man  was  qtute  contented  with  his  present  homo. 

"  Salomans  gives  me  food  and  clothes,  almost  as  much  as  I 
want,"  he  argued.  "  What  more  can  I  desire  ?  He  only  requires 
me  to  work  in  the  day,  and  then  I  have  the  night  for  study.  I 
tun  really  quite  content.  Beudes  he  took  me  in  when  I  had  not 
a  penny,  snd  saved  me  from  going  to  the  parish  perhaps,"  said 
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tihe  oM  man  smiliog  Bodly.  "  I  ought  to  stay  with  him  ont  of 
gratitude  ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  givea  me  some  mwej  too ; 
so  that  in  time  I  ehall  have  bought  back  all  the  books  I  loat." 

Poor  simple  philosopher  ! — simple,  yet  wise — for  all  the  aages 
in  Christendom  could  not  have  boasted  that  truest,  purest  wisdom, 
which  is  before  all  things  in  the  sight  of  the  AU-wiae. 

Agnei  Nicol  had  to  struggle  hard  to  bring  up  her  boys  as  she 
desired.  As  Robert's  talents  developed  themselves,  she  longed  to 
give  him  every  advantage  ;  but  it  was  a  hard  thing  even  to  pro- 
vide him  with  books.  Clement  Griffin  found  out  this,  and  soon 
the  needfol  volmnea  were  brought  by  him.  ,He  s^d  they  wore  hia 
own — a  loving  and  generous  fiction.  Ths  old  man  conquering 
his  natural  ehynesH,  had  sought  for  stray  pieces  of  work  ^m  the 
other  opticians  of  the  tonn,  and  devoted  his  nights  to  their  com- 
pletion, to  g^n  the  payment  which  his  skUI  readily  commanded. 
Thus  it  was  that  his  pupil's  httle  library  grew.  Clement  Qriffin 
in  his  simplicity  could  imagine  no  other  need  but  that  of  books,  or 
else  his  whole  nights  would  have  been  spent  in  thus  supplying 
comforts  to  Agnes  Nicol  and  her  children. 

At  last  Robert  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  advancement  in  the 
branch  of  learning  to  which  hia  taste  Inclined,  A  distant  cousin 
of  hb  father's,  who  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
London,  offered  to  take  the  boy  for  a  small  preminm.  But  all  the 
mother's  contrivances  could  not  procure  the  aum.  Clement  Griffin's 
sorrow  was  equal  to  hera,  for  he  loved  the  hoy,  and  was  proud  of 
his  talents.  Night  after  night,  as  he  retraced  his  way  homeward, 
the  old  man  pondered  over  every  possible  expedient  to  get  over 
this  difBculty,  and  find  the  neceasary  money.  Sometimes  in  his 
aimplicity  he  thought  of  walking  to  London — hut  a  hundred  miles 
—  and  offering  to  work  aix  months  in  old  Nieol's  shop,  if  he  would 
only  remit  the  premium  for  Robert.  But  then  iron  fetters  conld 
not  be  atronger  than  those  self-forged  chains  which  hound  Clement, 
as  he  thought,  out  of  gratitnde,  to  Salomans.  And  then,  with 
instinctive  delicacy,  he  felt  that  Urs.  Nicol  must  not  he  made  nc- 
quunted  with  any  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  or  her  refusal  would  at- 
once  make.it  vain.  The  old  man  was  floating  in  a  sea  of  doubt 
and  perplexity.  To  him  coining  twenty  gold  guineas  wouM  have 
seemed  less  difficult  than  earning  them  in  the  ordinary  old-w(n'ld 
fashion  like  any  other  man. 

At  last,  as  the  Old  Mathematician  sat  one  night  among  his 
books,  a  bright  idea  flashed  across  him.  Those  beloved  vdnmea 
suddenly  assumed  a  vslne,  not  like  that  he  had  so  long  set  upon 
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tfaem,  Int  a  marketaUe  nine.  Thej  might  be  sold  !  Had  he 
himself  been  Rtnring,  the  thonght  would  hare  nerer  entwed 
Clement's  mind ;  hot  for  Robert — for  her  child — jea  !  he  would 
Bell  them  I  The  dnstj  old  tomea  Beeroed  transformed  into  bright 
shining  coins  already,  all  whispering  in  bis  ear,  "  Do  it,  Clement ; 
what  good  are  we  to  an  old  fellow  like  yon  ?  Use  us  to  make 
a  great  man  of  this  boy,  who  will  grow  up  to  be  fiimaiia,  when 
you  are  no  more."  Clement  turn^  orer  their  leaves  that  he 
might  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  definite  value  of  these  his 
treasares.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  man  anatomising  his  own 
children  ;  so  dear,  so  saered  wtm  they  to  the  old  philoBojdier. 
But  stronger  feelings  than  even  dteae  were  at  work  within.  The 
man's  noble  heart  triumphed  over  his  devotion  to  knowledge. 
He  sold  the  books. 

Then,  even  when  the  struggle  was  over,  the  twenty  gold  coins 
sat  like  a  weight  of  lead  npon  Clement's  heart.  Day  after  day 
he  carried  them  with  him  to  Mrs.  Nicol'a,  and  yet  he  conid  not 
tell  how  to  give  them  ao  as  to  prevent  her  knowing  through  whom 
the  ^ft  came,  and  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  had  been  purchased. 
At  length  chance  opened  a  way.  Agnes,  in  despair  at  her  boy's 
melancholy,  proposed  vrriting  to  a  rich  relative,  and  entreating, 
not  as  a  gift  bnt  as  a  loan,  that  be  would  provide  the  means  fw 
Robert's  outset  in  life. 

"  Strangers  are  sometimes  kinder  than  frienda,"  the  mother 
tned  to  moralise,  "  and  he  is  almost  a  stranger,  though  connected 
by  blood,  for  I  never  saw  his  face  or  had  a  letter  Avm  him  in  my 
life.     Yet  people  say  he  is  a  good  man.     I  will  try  him." 

It  chanced  that  Clement  QrifGn  in  the  course  of  hia  chequered 
life  had  known  this  man,  and  known  tooihat  the  outward  character 
he  bore  was  folse.  Bnt  he  did  not  undeceive  ihe  sangmne  mother, 
for,  with  a  quickoeBS,  and  ioving  stratagem,  most  unwonted  to 
him,  he  conceived  a  plan  of  doing  what  the  rich  man  wonld  neTer 
have  done.  He  assented  eagerly,  almost  tremblingly,  to  Agnes  *s 
propoaition. 

"  I  knew  turn  once.  I  wiU  take  the  letter  myself,"  eried 
Clement. 

He  took  it,  and  returned  next  day  with  a  kind  message  and 
twenty  pounds,  "as  a  gift,"  he  aaid,  though  the  eccentric  but 
generous  donor  refused  any  acknowledgment,  either  peisonal  or 
written,  Agnes,  almost  wild  in  her  joy,  did  not  notice  the  quiver- 
ing  lips,  the  tremnloos  voice  of  her  old  friend,  nw  the  haaty- 
confusion  with  which  he  retreated  home.     He  had  suffered  more 
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from  the  ctmtriTance  of  this  nue  tluw  even  from  the  noble  aeS- 
denial  wMch  had  prompted  it.  His  truthful  oMiBciMioo  reproached 
him  even  for  the  gwiennia  lie,  and  it  was  long  before  he  conld 
meet  the  eye  of  Agnen  Niool. 

Aa  Clement  grew  older  he  plunged  the  deeper  into  hia  dreamy 
poFsnits.  While  Mrs.  Nieol  and  her  cfaildr«i  lived  in  hia  neigh- 
bonriiood,  tiiere  was  still  one  tie  diat  emnected  ^™  with  the 
oater  world.  Bnt  ere  long,  a  email  acceaeion  c£  fortnae  came  to 
the  Img-endnnng  vidow,  and  she  went  to  establish  herself  near 
her  pTOBperoog  boy  Kobert.  Befi»«  F&e  left,  she  entreated  her 
old  master  to  come  and  settle  in  London,  where  Robert  would  be 
aUe  to  requite  the  care  which  had  mainly  contributed  to  his 
snccesH.  !But  the  old  man  only  shook  tuH  bead,  with  the  smile  of 
qaiet  melancholy  that  had  become  habitoal  to  him. 

"  No,  no,  MisB  Agoes.  What  shonld  eneh  as  I  do  in  London  ? 
People  would  only  laugh  at  my  odd  waya — pwh^ia  you  yourself 
mi^t  be  ashamed  of  me." 

"Never,  dear,  good  friend,"  cried  Agnes.  She  felt  it  at  the 
time  J  but  afterwards  she  thought,  the  grey  ribbed  stockings  and 
clumsy  shoes  would  look  rather  strange  in  ike  pretty  drawiog- 
nxan  of  which  Robert  wrote.  "  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do> 
to  show  how  much  I  value  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

Clement's  eyes  looked  dim,  and  the  muscles  about  his  mouth 
twitched  conrolsively.  "Touare  very  kind.  Miss  Agnes; — then, 
will  yon  think  of  ms  now  and  then,  and  perhaps  write  to  me  ? 
Direct  to  the  post-office,  hecaase  I  rather  imagine  Salomans  reads 
all  my  letters  when  any  come  for  me." 

"  And  yet  yo«  stay  ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes.  It  does  me  no  harm.  I  hare  no  secrets.  God 
bless  yon.  Miss  Agnes,  and  good-bye !  " 

"  And  Robert,  who  owes  you  so  much :  can  he  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes, "said  the  old  mui,  hesitating,  "  I  have  heard  of  a 
new  object-glass  for  a  telescope.  I  eibould  like  to  see  it,  because  I 
thought  of  inventing  one  myself.  Perhaps  Robert  would  send  me 
down  one,  if  not  too  much  trouble.  And  tell  him  I  am  very  glad 
He  is  growing  a  rich  man — only  he  must  keep  to  mathematics — a 
head-fuli  of  geometry  is  worth  a  hoose-fnll  of  gold.  Qood-bye, 
and  God  bless  you,  once  more.  Miss  Agnes — you.have  beenvKy 
kind  to  me,  yon  and  your  boys.     Oood-bye." 

Agnes  WBb^ed  him  down  the  street.  A  qnunt  figure  he 
looked,  in  the  long  grey  coat  and  hroad-hrinuned  hat.  She 
noticed  how^slow  and  trembling  was  hia  gait,  and  how  he  Bto(^»ed 
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more  than  erer  over  hia  tHck  stick,  vhicli  hai  of  late  become 
indiBpeniable  to  Kan.  A  few  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  they 
were  more  to  the  remembrance  of  past  days  than  to  him. 

"  Poor  old  Qriffin — he  is  a  good  soul,  though  he  is  so  odd.  I 
wish  Robert  could  have  done  something  for  him ;  but  Aen,  he 
seema  quite  content,  and  has  so  few  wants.  Well,  well,  I  suppose 
he  is  quite  happj  in  hia  own  way."  And  she  tamed  away,  to 
think  of  the  cheerful  home  whioh  Robert  had  prepared  for  her. 

Mra.  Niool  was  a  good  woman, — ^thoughtful,  kmd, — aye,  grate- 
ful. For  a  long  Beason,  the  strange,  long,  rambling  letters  of 
Clement  Griffin  were  regularly  answered;  and  several  times  & 
gift  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  please  him — a  new  scientific  book 
or  curious  inrentjon — found  its  way  to  the  garret  at  Salomana, 
At  last  Clement  wrot«  that  perhaps  Robert  had  better  not  send 
again,  for  Ur.  Salomans  generally  took  them  in  hia  own  care,  and 
he  himself  had  little  use  of  tbom, 

"  How  tiresome  that  he  will  stay  with  thoso  wretwhes,"  stud 
Urs.  Nicol,  "  there  is  no  doing  anything  for  him  while  he  is  at 
Salomans." 

She  wrote  and  told  him  so ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  no  more 
letters  cune  from  Clement  Griffin.  Then  Agnes  recured  cme, 
which  follows  here,  in  all  its  quaint  moumfulness  :— 

MRS.  AGNES  NICOL. 
BZAft  Fbiekd, — Not  having  received  any  ansvrer  to  my  last 
three  letters,  I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten  me.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  for  I  believe  London  is  a  strange  place.  I  write  these 
few  lines  to  say  farewell,  aa  I  may  never  be  able  to  write  to  you 
again,  or  see  you  again  on  earth.  I  have  been  very  ill.  Indeed, 
I  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  stars,  and  Saturn  bemg  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  Hifleg~ih&t  I  shall  not  get  better.  Ur.  Salranaus 
Bays  I  am  a  great  expense  to  him,  and  I  believe  I  must  be,  as  I 
can  work  little  now.  So  he  has  told  me  to  leave  him  next  vreek. 
I  hope  ho  will  give  me  a  little  money  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
not ;  and  then  I  shall  have  to  go  to  my  parish,  if  I  can  walk 
tliere.  So,  dear  Miss  Agnes,  if  yon  should  not  bear  any  mtffo  of 
me,  this  comes  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  may  Qod  bless  yon  and 
yours,  and  may  He  take  my  soul  to  Himself  when  the  time 
comes.  I  wish  you  had  let  me  cast  your  horoscope,  as  mine  has 
come  so  true — of  which  I  am  rather  glad.  I  hope  you  are  well  in 
health — should  have  liked  to  have  heard  from  you  once  again, 
but  suppose  you  had  other  and  better  things  to  think  about     My 
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hand  sihakeB,  but  I  hope  you  will  make  out  this.  I  pray  Qod  to 
bleas  yon  all  your  life,  as  He  has  me,  in  epite  of  all  my  troubles. 
And  BO  no  more,  until  we  meet  vith  Him.  From  your  eincere 
fiiend,  Cleueht  Griffin." 

Agnes  was  fuunfully  startled,  and  almost  conscience-strickMt 
by  this  letter.  "  Good  heavens  !  we  mnst  do  sometliing  for  the 
poor  old  man.  Bobert  shall  go  down  nest  week,  and  bring  that 
Salomana  to  reastai,"  was  her  first  tboagbt. 

Bnt  Bobert  was  just  then  very  busy,  constructing  a  cnriouB 
machine  for  a  scientific  nobleman,  and  could  not  be  spared. 
"  The  week  after  will  do,  mother  ;  you  know  it  is  not  the  first 
time  tbose  wretches  have  tbreatened  to  turn  bitn  away — it  may  be 
only  his  fancies.  He  most  be  quite  an  old  man  now,  and  perhaps 
his  mind  wanders.  The  letter  is  written  very  unconnectedly," 
reasoned  the  young  man. 

Mrs.  Nicol  agreed  that  it  was,  and  perhaps  matters  were  not  so 
bad  as  old  Mr.  GrifBn  thought.  At  all  events,  Bobert  could  not 
go  just  yet ;  and  it  was  no  use  writing.  She  put  the  letter — a 
soiled,  crumpled,  rough  sheet  of  paper  it  was — in  her  gay  workbox, 
and  only  thought  of  it  once  or  twice  afterwards,  until  another  came, 
— a  formal  missive  from  a  parish  doctor.  It  stated  "  how  an  old 
man,  found  dying  in  the  road,  had  been  brought  into  the  workhouse 

at  H .     There  he  had  died,  and  been  buried  at  the  parish 

expense.  The  only  thing  that  was  found  upon  the  deceased — a 
book,  on  whose  cover  was  vrritten  the  name  and  address  of  Mrs. 
Nicol — the  doctor  begged  to  enclose,  as  perhaps  it  was  a  memento 
of  some  old  servant." 

It  was  a  Bible,  inscribed  inacrampedchildish  hand,  to  "Clement 
GrifBn,  &om  his  pupil,  Agnes  Martindale,  2nd  May,  17-~." 

The  richly-dressed,  lady-iike  Mrs.  Nicol  bowed  her  head  npon 
its  torn,  worm-eaten  cover,  and  wept  hitter  tears  of  remembrance, 
not  nnmingled  with  self-reproach.  They  were  the  only  ones 
which  ever  fell  to  the  memory  of  Clement  Griffin.  Had  that 
gentle,  humble  spirit  beheld  them,  he  would  have  thought  them 
more  than  his  due. 

No  loring  and  admiring  disciple  has  ever  r^aed  a  stone  above 
this  unknown  philosopher.  He  foretold,  half  a  century  ago,  that 
men  would  journey  by  steam.  Now,  the  lightning- like  railway 
passes  within  sight  of  his  graye.  He  spent  years  in  perfecting  a 
mechanical  invention  :  its  wheels  now  whirl  and  roar  in  a  manu- 
factory not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  green  pillow  where  the 
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brain  which  first  ooncwred  their  ines  is  p«aeefii)ly  miii^iit^  iritb 
the  duat.  He  first  declared  that  the  hmnim  miad  asd  ehu^oter 
were  fai^ully  ponrtrayed  in  the  Immaii  head  ae  in  a  «g^  :  not 
long  since,  in  tke  little  town  where  hig  wanderiaga  ended  for  ever, 
a  phrenologist — a  learned  man  too — lectured  to  crowded  andiences 
on  the  new  science.  The  Mge — the  phil«(opfaer — ^e  derftted 
follower  of  science — has  passed  away  and  left  no  memory — no,  aok 
even  a  poor  name  written  on  a  churcfa-yard  stone.  Yet  wlwt 
matters  it  ?  The  great  men  of  earth  are  tluMC  who  have  dime 
moBt  good  to  that  world  which  may  never  'kacnr  >or  titter  tkeir 
names.    But 

■■  The  ieeds  of  tnilh  &ej  BOir  are  Eured  seeds. 

And  bear  their  ri^leons  Anita  for  getunal  ip«al 

When  sleeps  tbe  hmbandaan." 

Dvsis  Uabia  JIdlooe. 


ELECTRIC  MOMENTS. 

ErERY  individual  who  has  had  a  moderate  experience  of  life  cod 
recognise  the  fact,  although  he  may  not  actually  have  felt  it,  that 
there  are  mental  oocaaiona  which,  in  the  words  of  Byron, 

"Curdle  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

Snch  must  have  been  the  emotion  of  Cortoz  on  his  first  sight  of  the 
Pacific,  BO  beautifully  commemorated  by  the  Foet  Keate  in  liis 
noble  Boonet, — of  the  Hottentot  watched  by  the  lion,  as  deatsibed 
by  the  A&iean  misaiofiary,  MofFat^ — or  of  Napoleon,  in  the  last 
hour  of  Waterloo.  Dreams  do  the  ume  every  night,  «nd  drowa- 
iag  men  have  thus  seen  the  whde  oi  their  life,  with  its  minutest 
aotioiiB,  pus  before  ^eir  jnemories  between  their  first  bubble  of 
the'water  and  its  final  bubble.  Suoh  epochs  of  ^eohorooter 
teaich  us  incalculable  truths  b^ore  we  hear  the  cloak  chime  again ; 
and  watching  the  still  face  of  the  daad,  or  meeting  l^e  disappoint- 
ment of  a  project,  or  even  hearing  the  refusal  of  a  love-suit,  we 
find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  something  that  we  were  and  nerer 
can  be.  The  hair  grows  grey,  or  the  heut  old,  in  little  more 
than  that  trifling  epooe,  thus  assuring  ua  hew  disproportionate  are 
material  eoccossion  and  spiritual  progress. 

But  a  more  frequent  coee,  atill  analogoos,  thongh  oomparotively 
antmportant  to  our  general. history,  is  that  ef  untisually  thrilling 
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momenle  of  feeliog,  bnef  fiashes  of  coiteciaiMiLeeB  tbat  arise  morelj 
from  some  rare  and  unexpected  object,  or  the  rarer  combination  of 
objects  'with  sensations.  The  whole  result  is  either  to  startle  one, 
or  to  give  us  a  sort  of  new  insight,  by  sudden  reflection,  into  the 
moTements  of  the  soul  within.  Sometimes  it  ajqtears  to  take 
place  withttut  an  adequate  external  cause,  at  least  -that  we  can 
clearly  treoe  it  to  :  the  writer  himself  has  eipetienced  an  unac- 
countable degree  of  delight,  wonder,  or  t^scure  awe,  from  only 
be^oning  to  notice  the  eurraunding  seeae  when  earnestly  bent  on 
a  purpose  quite  apsxt  from  it.  Or  when  a  boy,  in  the  midst  of 
some  impetuous  race,  some  out-gush  of  animal  spirits,  all  in  on 
instant  the  diaregarded  landscape — trees,  ground,  water,  hills, 
and  sky — would  seem  to  pierce  into  his  very  brain  with  a  sudden 
shock  of  wild  surprise.*  The  mental  law  of  ctntrost,  making 
one  feeling  produce  its  opposite,  and  two  emotions  more  percep- 
tible at  their  confluence,  ex^^ns  this.  One  or  two  instances  of 
a  different  kind,  stronger  and  perhaps  more  complicated,  at  any 
rate  more  externally  describable,  and  therefore  more  generally 
interesting,  reour  to  us  at  present  in  illsstration  of  our  title  for 
the  fact.  The  writer  and  a  relative  were  passing  over  the  side  of 
Arthur's  Seat  near  Edmburgh  towards  Duddingstone  ;  the  air 
clear  and  frosty,  everything  beneath  quietly  and  firmly  wrapped 
in  a  veil  of  snow.  First,  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill,  appeared 
the  dbtaut  slopes  and  hofiows,  swathed  in  that  fair  white 
winding-sheet ;  Craigruillas,  its  trees  and  ruin,  transformed 
into  the  beautiful  monotone  ;  here  and  there  a  point  of  the 
half-disguised  laudscapo  glittering  like  the  comer  of  a  apar  ; 
ihtxe  again  like  a  silver  ooral,  betwixt  the  eye  and  that  aiure 
air  which  seemed  to  have  made  earth  in  its  embrace  grow 
purer  than  itself.  You  could  not  have  fancied  it  fit  for  anything 
bat  peace  ;  for  movements  tranquil,  tjai  emotions  happy  as  a 
vision.  Next  minute  the  cottAge-tepa  of  Duddingstone  village, 
the  church  tower  with  enov  bung  from  above  it,  and  spread  on 
the  upheld  palms  of  the  obi  tree-branches  ;  the  wall  and  sexton's 
tool-house  edging  to  the  water.  One's  eye  took  them  in  at  a 
moment,  hut  did  not  note  tbem  ;  the  glauce  of  that  little  leaden- 
hued  lecb,  so  dark  in  its  sedgy  fringe  amidst  the  unbroken  fluency 
of  whitfi,  itself  startled  yen.  At  first  glimpse,  however,  of  the 
soene  before  us,  an  additional  senaatioQ  thriUed  both  observers  ; 
with  one  mutual  look  that  Auperseded  words,  both  stood  transfixed 

*  See  a  passage  in  Wcrdsworth  which  will  recur  at  onca  to  bis  leadanL. 
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on  tlie  hill-Bide,  gazing  on  the  patch  of  ice  below.  All  was  rilent 
as  the  snow;  hill-top  ;  but  not  another  e'lgn,  attitude,  or  gesture 
was  needed  to  inform  one  of  the  truth.  Some  by  the  edge,  some 
on  the  deep-grey  surface,  all  were  huddled  towards  one  another 
in  a  dark  group,  that  searched  tor  BOmetbing  in  the  space  between. 
Hinute  aftet  minute  passed,  still  and  solemn  as  if  the  strokes 
were  counted  by  tinkling,  tingling  whispers  of  the  frosty  land- 
scape ;  until  at  last  the  common  murmur  escaped  that  was  beard 
distinctly  upon  the  hill.  Two  dripping,  rigid  bodies,  dead  beyond 
the  means  of  recorery,  as  it  proved,  were  borne  up  into  the 
village ;  and  tbo  dull-grey  loch,  with  a  black  and  ragged  pool 
broken  near  its  miry  edge,  was  left  solitary  ;  like  the  fixed  eye 
of  a  scene  that  bad  become  deatb-like  in  a  moment.  Or  like  the 
ghostly  ear  it  lay,  listening  after  the  steps  of  ihoBe  whom  the 
gra^  of  Nature  had  bereared  and  then  given  them  back  their 
clay.  Another  time  we  were  standing  fixed  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  vast  multitude,  that  thronged,  and  heaved,  and  steadied  eacli 
other  up  the  reach  of  Edinburgh  High  Street  to  its  top.  They 
were  waiting  an  execution,  and  we  would  fain  have  got  away 
from  it ;  although  from  that  spot  nothing  could  have  been  seen 
of  the  lethal  signs  or  issues,  except  the  faces  of  the  crowd  far  up, 
clear  of  the  shadows  from  the  tall  old  houses,  who  wovld  be 
spectators  of  his  coming  forth.  At  eight  of  that  bright  April 
morning  he  was  to  die,  a  man  of  fearful  crime,  brought  from  the 
inner  darkness  of  a  jail,  to  stand  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
full  glare  of  open  day  and  public  sight,  then  pass  into  the  deeper 
darkness  of  the  future  worid.  As  we  looked  up  for  air,  held 
perforce  betwixt  the  swarming  sweltering  masses  of  human  life, 
we  suddenly  perceived  a  small  arc  of  St.  Giles's  dial,  shining  in 
the  early  sun  over  the  house-tops,  with  the  upper  figures  only  in 
sight,  above  the  chimneys  of  a  building  now  removed.  The 
fingers  of  the  clock  were  hidden  in  the  space  below  ;  one  would 
have  thought  them  vanished  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  or  in  mercy 
refrainiog  to  denote  the  time  appointed  in  man's  stem  sentence. 
The  highest  number  iu  the  horologe  stood  fixed  midway  above 
those  smokeless  chimney-cans  :  when  its  longest  finger  should 
reach  that  awful  Twelve,  would  the  criminal  be  led  oat  into  the 
air  ;  when  it  should  touch  the  quarter,  then  would  be  be  launched 
into  the  unseen.  Yet  it  seemed  the  machine  had  lost  Its  indi- 
cator ;  face  and  circle  both,  it  spanned  the  cold  grey  piles 
between,  as  bare  and  motionless  as  if  the  wheels  were  working 
uselessly  witliin.     The  auapense  of  watching  it  was  insufferable. 
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but  eje  after  eye  of  tbo  spectatorB  caught  Bight  of  it,  till  silence 
crept  down  the  Btrect.  Somethiug  lilie  the  interest  which  sjmpa- 
thiaea  with  the  worst  man's  chance  for  escape,  in  a  tragedy  you 
kaow  the  eod  of,  repUced  the  general  execration,  the  rulg&r 
ribaldry,  in  that  part  of  the  crowd.  At  last,  with  a  common  eob 
of  pent-up  expectation,  the  point  of  the  long  clock-hand  was  seen 
cre^ing  up  from  behind  the  chimneys.  Slowly,  slowly,  tike  the 
sure  fore-finger  of  avenging  Nemesis,  it  stole  round  to  the  twelve : 
and  at  length,  with  strokes  of  thunder,  long  and  unrelenting,  that 
crowned  Cathedral-tower  pealed  forth  the  time !  Strangely 
enough,  along  with  it  the  chimes  were  ringing  out  a  shower  oif 
merry  notes,  that  suited  a  spring  morning  ;  when  burghers  open 
their  windows,  and  milk-womoa  hasten  from  door  to  door,  and 
shop-boys  take  off  the  shutters  to  enliven  the  empty  streets. 
The  succeeding  pause  was  broken  by  the  roaring  hum  of  the 
multitude  above,  as  the  doomed  man  came  into  their  sight.  And 
when  the  solemn  token  had  moved  down  again,  glittering,  into 
the  shadow,  he  was  hanging  with  his  covered  face  between  the 
beams  that  crossed  the  sunshine  on  high, — the  soul  utterly  passed 
from  hearing  of  mortal  sound, 

Oace  more,  on  a  dark  evening  early  in  the  year,  we  had  glided 
up  the  Thames  with  a  full  tide,  threading  the  barges,  ships,  and 
steamers  of  that  peopled  river  in  a  smack  from  Leith.  Greenwich, 
Blackwall,  witli  their  stately  piles  and  statelier  floating  fabrics, 
were  passed  by  in  the  obscure  ;  sounds  thickened  on,  and  glim- 
mering  or  moving  lights,  tbo  shadows  black  and  blacker,  the  fog 
more  densely  grey.  AIL  was  confused,  bewildered,  and  meaning- 
less, but  we  moved  with  exertion  and  bustle,  with  care  and 
i  preparation  around  us,  into  the  very  heart  of  London 
'es  :  till  our  vessel  was  one  of  the  forest  of  masts  and  bulla 
that  lay  stationary  on  the  dark  bosom  of  its  mid-stream.  Then 
was  the  far-spread  murmur  of  tbo  city  audible  far  and  near,  as  if 
we  were  in  the  centre  of  some  mighty  sea  of  life ;  yet  it  was 
already  hushing  down  into  longer-drawn  breaths,  and  the  throb- 
bing peace  of  night.  All  at  once,  from  over  the  broad  outline  of 
the  city,  from  the  very  gloom,  lurid  and  flickering,  that  bung 
above — came  issuing  an  iron  clang,  that  boomed  over  the  count- 
less housetops  as  If  every  several  roof  reflected  it  again.  Another 
and  another  colossal  stroke,  each  taking  up  the  ending  tone  of  the 
other,  firom  the  uule  on  mile  it  seemed  to  have  vibrated  away  : 
and  not  till  the  startling  phenomenon  had  ceased,  did  we  find 
composure  to  recollect  that  tlus  was  St,  Paul's  striking  nine.    But 
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in  the  midst  of  durkneBs  and  mjBtery,  it  came  like  a  revelfttioi  : 
there  were  in  it,  concentrated,  all  the  thrilling  thoughts  and 
aesooiations  of  our  readiog,  hearing,  or  fancy,  about  mighty  Loft'- 
don,  IiondoD,  old,  new,  wonderful,  and  irorld-like ;  London, 
that  strange  meeting>p1ace  of  all  extremes, — the  high,  the  low — 
the  bad,  the  good — the  fesrfiil  and  the  excellent ;  Londim,  meiv 
chant-mistreBB  of  the  tides  of  oommerce,  was  proclaimed  in  that 
great  voice  from  the  chiud.  That  "mighty  heart"  wonld  soon  be 
"  lying  still ;"  but  the  totj  pnlse  to  which  its  life-blood  retreated, 
and  which  in  the  morning  would  send  it  oat  again  to  circnlate 
throngh  every  member,  seemed  now  to  hare  within  it  the  essenoe 
of  thiB  many-sided  ntality.  In  a  moment  our  faery  dreams  of  it, 
onr  metropolitan  romance  and  reality,  rose  virid  and  reanimated, 
aa  by  the  tonch  of  an  enchanter's  w»nd.  Bven  then,  and  at  laafi, 
did  we  feri  what  it  was  to  be  for  the  first  time  in  London,  better 
than  if  rolling  in  npon  the  swiftest  wheel^  from  pieeinet  to 
snbm'b,  and  thravgh  the  growing  hnbbnb  of  it«  streets.  And 
who  that  has  been  there  knows  not  what  a  life's  emotion  that  is  ! 
For  a  last  iUnstration  of  oar  epithet,  take  the  following  incident;, 
described  tons  by  a  friend: -•his  grown-up  elder  brother  "lodged" 
in  a  ude  street  of  the  New  Town  of  B^burgh,  and  he  himself 
arrired  late  one  night  on  an  nnexpeeted  vi^t  to  him  from  the 
coantry.  Being  known  to  the  landlady,  he  was  admitted  at  the 
door  without  question,  and  passed  into  his  brother's  chambers 
unawane  whether  or  not  the  latter  was  rotwned  home  from  his 
profesrional  Migagements.  However,  on  peredving  the  gas  let 
down,  with  open  ^ks  about  the  table,  and  as  it  was  not  long 
past  eleven,  he  sat  down  to  amuse  himedf  vrtth  a  volume^  and 
await  his  brother's  coming.  Half  an  honr  had  elapsed,  st^l  no 
appearance  of  him  ;  the  ynuth  was  getting  weary  enough  of  the 
dull  medical  work  he  was  obliged  to  peruse,  when  at  last  he 
faacted  he  heard  a  low  In-eathing  through  the  half-open  door  of 
the  little  bed-room.  The  thoughts  for  the  first  time  strnak  him 
that  his  brother  had  been  all  the  while  comfortably  in  bed  ;  and 
half  provoked  at  his  own  stupidity,  half  at  his  brother's  pleasant 
immmscionsDees,  he  resolved,  with  boyish  reckleasness,  to  play 
him  a  trick.  Stealing  into  the  bed-room,  through  the  window- 
blind  of  which  the  mocm  shed  a  dim  light,  he  all  at  once  placed 
his  hand  forcibly  on  the  sleeper's  breast,  and  shosted  oat  to- him 
in  a  threatening  voice  to  ri»e.  With  one  bound  the  young  man 
sprang  out  to  the  floor,  and,  before  the  other  conM  contnve  to 
make  himaclf  known,  there  was  a  stroggle  between  them,  in 
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which  tha  former  reached  hold  of  a  pistol  from  his  dresBtDg-tahle. 
*'  Oh,  for  God  uke,  Tom  !  "  gasped  out  the  jouuger,  snatching 
aside  the  window-blind,  as  his  brother,  still  bewildered  with 
recent  sleep,  held  him  at  ann's-length.  He  said  he  never  shonld 
fwget  the  expressioa  of  his  brother's  face  in  the  moonlight,  as  the 
fiaice  glare  of  hostiliJiy  changed  int^i  recognition,  and  he  let  fall 
his  weapon  on  the  floor.  Neither  of  the  two  could  speak,  for  some 
time,  but  the  first  wmia  the  elder  brother  said  were — "John! — 
yoa  Btjjod  nearer  this  night  to  making  mo  your  murderer  than 
tongue  can  tell.  If  that  pistol  had  been  piimed,  man,  I'd  nerer 
speak,  to  you  again,  I  think.  Never  while  jou  live  plaj  a  second 
trick  like  that  to  mel  "  Uany  a  practical  joke  has  had  a  worse 
ending  ;  but  tlte  nairator  con&ssed  ha  nerw  passed  such  another 
ntoment  of  emotJoit< — not  fear  at  all,  bat  the  throng  of  a  thonsand 
lightning  horrors — a«  that  in  which  h»  saw  his  brother's  eye,  juat 
opened  from  sleep,  meet  him  like  those  of  a  mortal  foe,  and  by-  his 
own  thoughtless  freak. 
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Thb  Lire  u(D  ADTBMacmu  of  Ouvca  Golsskiih.  A  Biognphy :  in 
Four  Books.  By  Joan  Fobsti^  author  of  "Lirea  of  Statonieii  of  the 
Commanwealtli.''     8vo.     Bxadbury  &  Etsob. 

CaiiFEU.ED  to  pense  nvmMoos  bitfiaidiies  compiled  niher  than 
written,  it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  oar  hope  that  soma  writer 
with  original  poweiB,  a  lively  fancy,  and  above  all,  a  dramalie  genios, 
might  be  induced  to  cBltrvata  this  luanch  of  literstnrs.  We  read  the 
lives,  as  they  are  termed,  of  men,  and  retain  on^  remembrances  of 
battles  and  treaties,  negotiations  or  intrigues ;  if  litnvry  men,  of  the 
sncoras  of  their  pablicstionB,  thsir  burins  w^  bodcsaUers,  and  their 
iatrsdoctian  to  patrons.  Indeed,  it  hat  been  a  stereotyped  phase  from 
Rows  downwards,  that  there  is  nothing  ta  tell  of  litemy  men  beyond 
their  tdoce  of  birth,  list  of  pablicatiens,  and  time  of  death.  Matters, 
ptobahly  for  this  reason,  made  the  subject  of  most  tedious  discussions, 
and  swelled  into  an  sbsnrd  importsnce.  This  treatment  of  literary 
genius  is  of  a  piece  with  the  coudect  awarded  to  them,  on  all  occasiims. 
To  the  r^[ulaT  student  and  common-sense  men  of  the  world,  they  are  a 
kind  of  "  InsoB  natoia,"  and  haw  they  produce  their  works  is  as  great 
a  mystery  as  their  indiiridual  exist«ice.  Indeed,  we  have  hei^  it 
said,  and  that  by  s«oe  who  had  a  right  to  rank  amongst  them,  that 
this  mysteiT-  was  dcMrable,  and  that  to  know  their  works  is  -  sofficient. 
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To  some  extent  this  may  be  true.  If  ve  see  only  to  have  a  few 
iaokted  actiomi,  or  a  few  doubtfal  and  nmmpoitant  facts  palmed 
off  by  glonng  phraseology,  and  a  loose  chronology,  »*  that  mvolved 
and  intricate  mass  of  emotion  and  thought — the  Ufe  of  a  man  ;  then, 
let  us  take  the  utterances  in  an  author's  worka  as  his  existence,  and 
leave  the  fleshly  frivolities  to  retain  to  the  dnat  from  which  they 
sprang.  But  more  than  this  may  be  done;  and  more  Uian  tUs  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  desires ;  and  we  have  works  in  onr 
own,  and  more  especially  in  the  French  and  Gennan,  which  cont^n 
fair  portraits  of  men.  The  impertinence  of  Bosvrell  has  preserved 
to  ns  one  man  with  a  "  taxidermislical "  fidelity  nneqQalled ;  and 
which,  by  the  aid  of  other  helps,  probably  bTiiu[s  ns  as  near  to  a 
tmthfal  jndgtnent  as  one  haman  being  can  liave  of  another.  To  give, 
however,  a  whole-length  portrait  of  a  life,  with  all  the  minnteness  of  a 
Mieria,  and  the  strength  and  breadth  of  a  Titian,  is  a  task  almost 
nnattempted.  To  do  for  biography  what  has  been  aimed  at  (and,  we 
think,  BaoceastuUy,)  for  history,  by  Thieny,  and  Michelet,  and  La- 
martine,  and  in  our  countiy  by  Carlyle :  to  raise  np  a  view  of  past 
transactions,  and  infase  into  the  dry  bones  of  chartularies  and  the 
catalognes  of  defunct  proceedings  a  true  vitality  :  to  animate,  with  the 
powero  of  tbe  poet  and  the  dramatist  the  mere  lifeless  facts  collected 
by  what  is  termed  histoir  :  to  adhere,  with  a  glowing  fancy  and 
inspired  imagination,  to  uie  cold  circamsciiption  of  the  rigid  fossils 
that  remain  to  tell  of  the  past :  and  to  extract  tmth  from  ashes,  and 
pictures  from  relics,  is  a  triumph  of  genios  only  hoped  for  in  modem 
times.  To  do  this  for  biography  has  been  felt  lo  be  more  particularly 
desirable.  Such  an  exposition  of  individual  humanity  would  be  more 
interesting,  perhaps  more  serviceable,  than  of  concrete  humanity. 

Every  writer  of  judgment,  every  mind  of  taste,  and  every  lover  of 
truth,  has  continually  present  to  him  the  inexorably  nature  of  tine. 
How  little  escapes :  how  faxtly  into  his  abyss-like  wallet  all  things  are 
thrown :  how  everything  withers  and  receives  the  taint  that  is  left  by 
his  noxious  steps.  It  seems,  when, contemplated  closely,  an  impossible 
efiort  to  wring  anything  in  a  perfect  state  from  his  mthleas  grasp ;  but 
the  immortal  mind  struggles  with  him,  and,  in  spite,  preserves  some- 
thing. Art  alone  wages  successful  war  with  him ;  and  Art— potent 
in  literature  as  in  marble  —  will  still  preserve  some  lineaments  of 
ttie  departed  peat.  How  dimly,  with  how  much  distortion,  with 
what  iniperfection,  mere  events  are  stated,  daily  experience  shows  ua  ; 
and  the  comparison  of  any  description,  with  any  reality,  will  tell  ns 
how  Utile  we  can  rely  on  such  narrative.  Art  alone,  then,  can  give 
a  resurrection  to  the  departed,  and  reproduce  the  extended  idea  that 
once  was  a  man.  It  is  not  the  collecting  bat  the  distillation  of 
the  &cIb  that  gives  them  force.  It  is  not  the  mere  recombination  of 
them  into  a  coherent  appearance  that  renders  them  valuable,  bnt  the 
reuniting  the  fragments  into  a  whole,  which  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  few  notes  that  remain  of  the  intricate  score  that  was  once 
a  harmony.     The  patient  investigation,  the  large  acquirements,  the 
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mtim&te  knowledge  of  the  sarronndiDg  facts,  the  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate every  allasion,  the  fancy  to  illustrate,  the  iraagiDation  to  combine 
spch  materials,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  Bkill  to  express  to  the 
general  camprdiension,  in  clear  longtiage,  the  compoand  image  tbns 
taiaed,  are  qualities  not  likely  to  frequently  meet  m  one  indiTidnal. 
Soch  would  be  the  Shakspeare  of  Biography.  To  say  that  the  author  of 
this  delightful  volume  had  perfectly  accomplished  this  would  be  to  say 
too  much  ;  but  he  has  gone  far  towards  it.  He  has  fally  felt  what 
Biography  might  be  :  he  has  all  the  accomplishments  and  much  of  tte 
nice  delicacy  of  judgment  requisite  for  his  great  nndertaking.  We  say 
great,  because  we  feel  convinced  at  every  page  that  he  is  working 
with  the  fervoar  of  an  artist  to  establish  a  great  model ;  he  is  advanc- 
ing on  the  mightv  bnt  rude  efforts  of  a  Titan  ot  literature ;  and,  dis- 
pisted  with  the  "flimsy  insufficiencies "  of  the  Carlo  Marattis,  is  more 
inclined  to  follow  the  grandeur  of  the  Michael  Angelo  of  letters,  and 
endeavours  to  onite  the  graces  of  one  school  with  the  forces  of  another. 
The  author  ot  "  The  French  Revolution  "  and  "  The  Rutector  "  has 
done  more  than  any  man  of  onr  time  to  eipoae  the  impostures  of 
history — !«  show  how  its  professors  bridge  over  with  words  impass- 
able chasms,  and  connect,  with  flimsiest  fragments,  the  remnants  that 
are  left.  In  his  History  of  Cromwell  he  proceeds  with  most  reverent 
step— he  pauses  on  the  brink  of  each  fissure  that  suspends  the  pldn 
path  of  his  narrative.  He  tella  yon  when  he  is  quite  off  the  scent,  and 
keeps  up  no  yelping  babble  to  make  a  pretence  that  the  cine  is  still 
there.  He  thus  shows  how  fragmentary  must  be  the  narrative  of  a 
gTMt  one's  story.  He  is,  however,  quick  of  scent  and  sharp  of  si^t ; 
and  the  merest  morsel  over  which  the  mind  of  his  great  game  has 
passed  ia  a  revealment.  He  does  this  in  utterances  convenient  to 
hiinself  glowing  from  his  fancy ;  bnt  not  convenient  to  the  laiy  thinker, 
who  will  not  tronble  himself  to  go  from  his  old  associations.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  has  not  studied  this  noble  writer  without 
profiting  greatly  by  his  theory  and  a  little  by  his  phraseology.  He  has 
much  of  his  vigour  and  none  of  his  violence ;  and  maybe  compared  to 
an  athlete  who  has  acquired  the  graces  of  dancing.  The  conseqnence 
of  all  this  is,  that  we  have  a  great  unity  of  interest.  His  one  great  mm 
W  to  carve  out  the  "true  effigy"  of  his  subject  This  is  his  great 
cardinal  aim,  and  this  he  accomplishes  happily,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  succegsfully.  We  are  not  quite  sore  that  a  man  of  fer  inferior 
<»paciUea  and  acquirementa  might  not  have  given  a  more  striking 
likeneBs--more  striking,  perhaps,  because  less  perfect;  as  we  frequently 
rain  our  ideas  more  correctly  from  happy  suggestions  than  elaborate 
descriptions.  We  do  not  think  the  Goldsmith  of  the  Clnb  vi'aa  at  all 
the  Goldsmith  of  the  Islington  pot-house ;  and  he  is  represented  too 
much  in  the  society  of  those  who  rather  depressed  than  developed  his 
general  nature.  The  true  benevolence  of  Johnson,  doubtless,  com- 
manded the  warmest  affections  of  Goldsmith ;  bnt  he  had  a  delicacy  of 
sensibility,  and  a  disregard  of  conventionalities,  together  with  an 
mtbounded  flnx  of  animal  spirits,  bred  of  a  love  of  admiration  and 
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Mlnan  of  hmt  and  mind  that  Bought  lesi  r^d  eompaaioni.  He-waa 
mitsomacli  aBebolar  a*  ftgenios  ;  his  aim  was  to  be  popnlaT,and  gratify 
his  intease  tenaibilitj  bj  iti  utterance.  It  is  a  great  mistalce,  made  by 
nmaj  writer!),  that  if  a  man  forsake  the  secietj  of  ths  aokiiowledged 
gnat,  tkat  he  &lls  into  an  att«i  blanknessof  existence,  or  intA  werse-^ 
a  vicieiiB  cmnpanionafaip.  B«t  all  genius  doea  not  show  itself  in  books ; 
ami  wits  and  sagei  are  to  be  fmnd,  known  hat  to  a  few,  and  too 
genuine  to  seek  othar  manifestation  thui  their  own  spontaneans 
utteranoes,  and  of  too  limited  a  sphere  to  be  recordad.  The  brightest 
flaihea  of  manr  a  wit  hare  folRlled  their  fanction  when  they  hare 
set  the  table  m  a  roar  :  and  there  are  Panon  Adamses  and  Prim- 
roMB  ont  of  select  clabs  or  litraarj  partial.  The  greatest  diecoTery 
that  could  be  made  would  be  a  diary  daring  his  long  secessions  from 
"the  Club;"  or  evan  one  of  ]^bs.  Fleming's,  hia  landlady,  telling 
of  his  doings.  PeEad^entare  we  akoald  sea  then  a  much  more  joy- 
ona,  a  moch  brightar  mH>,  than  he  appeal*  when-  amoagst  the  pmdeBt 
B^noldwa,  the  mrldly  Oarrichs,  tke  stiff  Pbreyt,  and  the-  arro^^t 
Hawtm—  and  BoameUs.  Abeve  all  things  ia  af^Moent  the  ex- 
tlmne  coaxmneaB-that  ceald  ever  condesoend  to  make  a  bntt  of  Grid* 
naith.  The  good— the  great — Ji^san  never  did;  He,  tvo,  had  Imown 
poverty — g<iinalid  poverty — thongh  not  so  long,  or  perhaps  so  intensely, 
aa  GoldtmiUi.  OliT^  waa  poor,  ngly,  and  had  no  artincis!  manneni ; 
bnt  he  had  the  IrigfaBat  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hnmaa. 
sonl  and  mind,  and  could  not  beaT  to  be  thought  or  made  ridicnlouB- 
His  homavr,  as  it  appean  in  hia  writings  and  comediea,  ia  broad,  and 
almost  baTlesqBe.  It  had  none  of  the  Tigonr  or  venom  of  witty 
reparteei  No  wmdar  thea  that  thoogh  he  saw  and  eatsemed  great 
goodness,  great  talenta,  in  snch  men,  that  he  was  more  at  home  in  lem 
prrtentioBs  society,  and  where  a  more  genuine  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
nobility  of  natme  and  his  gay  lively  fancy.  We  would  rather  hare 
Bpent  SB  evening  witli  him  at  his  Wednesday's  than  at  bis  ffigwig  Club. 
The  end  and  object  of  this  book,  after  all,  we  take  to  be,  to  erect  a 
frame-woi^  for  tke  intiinduction  of  much  observation  of  literary  life,  and 
collected  knowledge  of  the  last  age.  And  viewed  in  this  light,  it 
becomes  a  nun-a  important  work  than  a  mere  biography ;  though,  as  we 
have  already  laid,  Oie  artistic  treatment  of  the  biography  is  excellent. 
It  contains,  however,  several  other  portraits  on  a  smaller  scale,  a&d  we 
have  the  miniatures  of  all  the  important  literary  men  connected  with 
Ooldsmith,  with  occasional  groups  and  some  pietaresqae  interion, 
such  as  the  celebrated  lit^'aiy  Club,  the  dianeis  at  Sir- Jeilina'a,  and 
the  assemblies  at  the  Boyal  Academiea.  We  cannot  give  a  better  aam^ 
of  the  graphic  style  which  predomioatea  througtaont  the  woriL 


"  •  WbD,  Sir  Jodma,'  said  lawyer  Donning,  on  arriving  first  at  one  of 
diese  partiea,  •  and  vrtio  have  you  got  to  dine  with  jon  to  day  t  The  last 
time  I  dined  in  yoer  house  Uie  company  was  of  such  a  sort,  tint  by — I 
beHsv«  aR^the  rest  of  the  vrorld  aejoyed  pence  for  Jfast  afbernoon.'    Bvt 
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tbmigli  T^BmenoB  amd  diaputaiiini  will  aX  tiauBt  nsarp  qnister  enjoTmorte, 
wbere  men  of  genioe  and  etBuag  dtarateter  sr«  Msembkd,  the  e*idesce  that 
boB  auTTiTed  of  these  oelebntted  meetingB  in  no  respect  impain  their  inde- 
dtructible  interest.  .  Theof  *ar*  the  fitsl  gtaat  example  tliat  bad  been  given 
in  this  odontiy,  of  a  cordial  iotercouiae  between  persons  of  distingmshed 
pretendoQS  of  lii  kinds  ;  poets,  phyuciani,  lawyeis,  deans,  historians,  actors, 
temporal  and  spiritual  peen,  hixue  of  eamnioiiB  men,  men  of  atdence,  men  of 
letters,  paintars,  pbilosi^hera,  and  lovers  of  the  arts  ;  meeting  on  a  ground 
of  hearty  ease,  good  hmaour,  and  pleasantry,  irhieb  exalts  ray  respect  for 
the  m^morj'  of  Keynolds.  It  nas  na  prim  Gne  table  be  set  them  down  to. 
There  wad  littl?  order  or  BTTaogement ;  there  was  more  abundance  than 
elegance  ;  and  a  hi^ip;  freedom  tbrnst  conventionalism  aside.  Often  was  the 
dinner  board,  prepared  for  seven  or  eight,  required  to  accommodate  itself 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  for  often,  on  the  very  eve  of  dinner,  would  Sit  Joahoa 
tempt  afternoon  viaitOTH  with  intimation  tlwt  Johnson,  or  Gandck,  or  Gold- 
SDUBi  was  to  dine  there-  Nor  was  the  want  of  seats  tlie  onl;;  difBoulty.  A 
want  of  knives  and  fbrka,  of  plates  and  glasses,  as  often  succeeded.  In 
something  of  the  same  style  ti>a,  was  the  attendance  ;  the  kituhen  had  to 
keep  pace  with  the  vubIotb  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  know  the  guests  best 
tuiquaintad  with  the  house,  by  their  never  failing,  to  call  instantly  for  beer, 
bread.  Or  wine,  that  they  might  get  them  before  the  first  conme  was  over, 
and  the  worst  coaftisioQ  b^u.  Once  was  Sir  Joabna.  prevailed  upon  to 
fomiah  his  table  with  itiyityr  glosses  and  dw*antirnt,  and  some  saving  6{  time 
thej  proved  ;  yet  as  tbey  were  demo^died  in  the  conrse  of  service,  be  could 
never  be  pemiadBd  to  replace  lliem.  '  But  Uiese  triflins  nabairassments,' 
added  Mr.  Conrtena]r,deiMDbingtben>  to  Sir  James  MaemtDth,  ■only  served 
to  enbaoee  the  biluity  and  siagidar  pleasure  of  tba  ^itertsiomenL'  It 
was  not  the  wine,  di^eo,  and  cookery,  not  tlie  fidi  and  veniscm,  that  were 
talked  of  or  recommeaded  ;  those  sooal  hours,  that  irregular  convivial  talk, 
had  matter  of  bi^er  relish,  and  fare  more  esg^y  enioyed.  And  amid  all 
the  animated  bustle  of  his  guests,  the  host  sat  perfectly  composed  ;  always 
attentive  to  what  waa  said,  never  minding  what  waa  eat  or  drank,  and 
leaving  overy  one  at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble  for  himaelf.  Tbou^  so 
severa  a  deafness  hod  reaolted  from  cold  caught  on  the  continent  in  early 
life,  aa  to  compel  the  use  of  a  trumpet,  Iteynolds  profited  by  its  use  to  hear 
or  not  to  hear,  or  as  he  pleaaed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  both,  and  keep 
his  own  equanimity  nndialurbed.  '  He  is  the  same  all  the  year  round,' 
exclaimed  Johneon,  with  boneeC  envy.  '  In  illness  and  in  pain,  he  is  still 
the  same.  Sir,  he  is  the  most  invnlnenUe  man  I  know  ;  the  man  with 
whan,  if  you  should  quarrel,  yon  will  find  the  moat  diffleolt;  how  to  abuse.' 
Nor  wsa  this  praise  obtained  by  preferenc*  of  any,  bat  by  cardial  respect 
■  ta  all ;  for  in  Reynolds  Iheav  was  as  little  of  the  sycophant  as  the  tyrant. 
However  hig^  the  rank  of  the  guests  invited,  he  waited  for  none.  His 
dinners  were  srared  always  weauiy  at  five  o'clock.  His  was  not  the 
fashionable  ill  breedmg,  aays  Mr.  Conrtenar, '  which  ceuld  wait  an  hour 
for  two  or  three  persons  of  title,'  and  put  the  reet  of  the  company  out  of 
homonr  by  the  invidious  distinction.'' 

Bat  it  would  be  endless  to  extract  the  similar  lively  descriptiona  or  the 
atiU  more  valnable  brief  bat  pregmtDt  dissertBtioBS  that  «ise  grace- 
fdllj  and  efiectively  out  of  the  narrative.  Here  is  one  which  afaows 
how  coDstHot  ia  the  writer's  mind  to  the  chief  duty  of  literature,  the 


DOCMB  rxmxoax  ttnt  ihb  BinoKuc, 
"  There  bkd  been,  in  ligfat  Mnnmig  flctioD,  no  mch  kom  u  <lut  where 
Doclor  Frimroae,  nurounded  bj  the  mocking  felons  of  the  gaol  into  which 
his  villt^oiu  creditor  hsa  throwo  him,  fbda  in  even  those  wretched 
oatcasts  a  common  nature  to  appeal  to,  minds  to  instmct,  ■j'mpathics  to 
bring  back  to  Tirtue,  souls  to  restore  and  bsts.  '  In  leu  than  a  iortnif^t  I 
bad  formed  them  into  something  social  and  hanuna.'  Into  i)pv  many 
hearts  may  this  have  planted  a  desire  whidi  had  as  jret  becoQie  no  man's 
care  !  Not  yet  had  Howsrd  turned  his  tfaoDghta  to  the  prison,  RomtUy  was 
bnt  B  bo;  of  nine  years  old,  and  Elizabeth  Fiy  had  not  been  bom.  In 
GoldBmith's  day,  u  for  ceuturies  before  it,  the  gaol  eiisted  as  the  gallons* 
portal :  it  was  crime's  high  school,  where  Law  presided  over  the  scienee  of 
law-breaking,  and  did  its  beet  to  spread  goilt  abroad.  Tlua  prison,  says 
Doctor  PrinuYise,  makes  men  gnilty  where  it  does  not  And  them  eo  -.  'it 
encloses  wretches  for  the  commission  of  <aie  crime,  and  retanu  tbem,  if 
Tctnnied  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpebvtion  of  thaasands.'  With  what  nm- 
Bequence  t  '  New  vicee  call  for  &ceh  restraints  ;  penal  laws,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  are  Itud  npon  the  poor ;  and  all  our  paltriest  poiaea- 
nons  are  hung  round  irilh  f^bbets.'  It  scares  men  now  to  be  told  of  what 
no  man  then  took  heed.  Deliberate  mordeni  were  committed  by  the  Slate. 
It  wSB  but  four  years  after  this  that  the  GoTemmeat  which  had  reduced 
a  young  wife  to  beggary  by  pressing  her  hnuband  to  sea,  sentenced  her 
to  dea,&  for  entering  a  draper's  shop,  taking  some  coarse  linen  off  the 
counter,  and  laying  it  down  agun  as  the  shopman  gazed  at  her ;  listened 
unmoved  te  a  defence  which  might  have  penetrated  stone,  that  inasmuiA, 
since  ber  husband  was  stolen  from  her,  she  had  had  no  bed  to  lie  npon, 
nothing  to  clothe  her  children,  notlung  to  give  them  to  eat,  perhaps  she 
might  hare  done  something  wrong,  for  she  hardly  knew  what  she  did  ;  and 
lini^y  s^t  her  to  Tyburn,  with  her  infant  sudcing  at  her  breast  -  Not 
without  reaatm  did  Horace  Walpole  call  Oie  cotmtiy  *  one  great  shambles.' 
Hardly  a  Monday  passed  that  was  not  Black  Uooday  at  Ifewnte.  An 
execntirai  catne  round  as  regukriy  as  any  other  weekly  show ;  and  wlien  it 
was  that '  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  meu  executed,'  whereof  Boswell  makes 
more  than  one  mention,  the  interest  was  of  course  the  greater.  Hen  not 
otherwise  hardened,  found  here  a  debasing  delight.  Gec^e  Selwyu  passed 
as  much  time  at  Tytmm  as  at  White's;  and  Mr.  Boswell  had  a  special  suit 
of  execution  black,  to  make  a  decent  appearance  near  the  scaflold.  Not 
uncalled  for,  therefore,  though  soUtary  and  as  yet  unheeded,  was  the  warning 
of  the  good  Dr.  Primrose.  Nay,  not  uncalled  for  is  it  now,  though  eighty 
years  have  passed.  Do  not,  he  sud,  draw  the  cords  of  society  so  hard,  that 
a  convulsion  must  coma  to  burst  them  ;  do  not  cut  away  wretches  as 
useless,  before  yon  have  tried  thdr  udli^  ;  make  law  the  protector,  not  the 
tyrant  of  the  people.  Yon  will  then  mid  ISM  creatures,  whose  souls  aie 
held  BS  droes,  want  only  the  hand  of  a  refiner  ;  and  that '  very  little  blood 
will  serve  to  cement  our  security.'  " 

The  estimate  of  Ooldsinith's  position  is  very  fnirly  made.  It  may, 
perhaps,  ^pear  to  many  modern  readers  somewhat  too  highly  fixed ; 
for  there  has  been  so  much  brilliant  writing  since,  and  so  much  that  is 
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captivating  to  younger  readers,  that  bat  few  of  this  generation  have 
tnmed  to  the  aathon  of  the  last  ceuturf .  That  the;  have  lost  their 
hold  on  the  pnblic  mind  is  snfiicientlj  established  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  booluelleia  have  long  discontinned  the  trade  editions  of  them ; 
and  that  even  the  more  apecnlating  tradera,  who  eeek  for  cheap  works 
for  the  rising  generation,  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  them 
collectively.  They  rather  go  back  another  hundred  years,  and  reprint 
the  works  of  Shalupeare,  and  the  poetry  which  sncceeded  him.  This 
we  take  to  be  a  favourable  sign,  for  in  these  writers  there  is  a  passion 
and  a  pnrpose  deeper  and  more  endniing  than  of  the  somewhat  dilet- 
tante age  the  present  biography  illustrates.  There  is  notbiug  more 
striking  io  reviewing  it,  as  it  is  bo  welt  revived  in  this  hook,  than  ita 
total  want  of  passion.  No  great  motive  animated  it,  nor  did  ita  indivi- 
dual promulgators  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  vigorous  aspirations  that 
have  lo  iiluminated  the  works  on  this  aide  of  the  great  French  Bevoln- 
tion.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  trace  appears  of  Goldsmith's  ever 
being  in  love.  Not  a  single  letter,  nor  a  single  anecdote,  refers  to 
any  such  emotion ;  without,  indeed,  the  very  slight  allusions  to  his 
consin  in  Ireland,  or  to  Miss  Horneck,  be  thought  to  indicate  it. 
We  must,  however,  say,  that  although  we  believe  that  the  present,  as 
well  aa  his  previous  biographer,  Mr.  Prior,  have  collected  all  that  is 
possible  of  his  life,  that  there  is  yet  a  large  section  of  it  unrevealed  ; 
and  possibly  in  this  unknown  period  of  his  existence  he  may  have 
manifested  this  important  portion  of  hia  humanity.  But  we  rather 
think  not,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  his  writings  ;  and  there  the 

n'ouB,  he  of  what  kind  they  may,  are  sore  to  evolve  themselves. 
_  robably  may  be  said  that  neither  he  nor  his  illustrious  friend, 
Johnson,  were  ever  realty  in  love  ;  and  indeed  the  latter  asserted,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  what  woman  was  wedded,  provided  she 
waa  virtuoos  and  decent.  It  were  a  curious  inquiry  to  trace  how  it 
was  that  so  little  of  this  feeling  appeared  amongst  the  literary  men  of 
the  age ;  and  whether  they,  by  their  writings,  acted  upon  the  age  in 
produciog  this  lakewarmness  towards  the  most  universal  of  the  passions, 
or  whether  they  themselves  were  subdued  by  the  reasonable  and  logical 
tone  of  the  age,  and  were  so  trained  both  by  others  and  themselves, 
that  they  brought  anch  feelings  to  the  milder  level  of  the  affections. 
Whatever  the  caose,  it  had  a  sensible  effect  on  their  writings,  and  ao 
on  literature  ;  and  we  no  more  can  fancy  a  Byron  manifesting  himself 
at  that  period  than  a  Napoleon. 

This  absence  of  passion,  and  consequently,  as  we  think,  in  a  great 
decree  of  imagination,  gives  an  air  of  simplicity  and  almost  of  in- 
sipidity to  much  that  waa  written.  Dignity  contented  itself  with  a 
Strnt,  and  strength  with  dogmatic  asaertion.  The  architecture  and  the 
costume  of  the  age  furnishes  a  veiy  striScing  index  to  the  prevailing 
feeling  and  sentiment ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  prosaic  than  the  one, 
and  absord  than  the  other.  It  mi^t  he  an  age  in  which  the  perfection 
of  common  sense  waa  cultivated;  but  it  was  as  certainly  an  age  of 
poor  conventionalities  and  trivial  emotions.    Learning  had  too  much 
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Ottuped  tlie  place  of  wudom,  Mid  wntinent  at  poetry.  The  afbrt  wss 
to  I&J  good  Cbioga  ;  not  to  feel  mighty  ohm.  And  the  mere  effort  to 
My  caneed  many  comical  distortions  both  of  lao^ni^  and  reatoning. 
Of  all  this  nn  Mie  than  the  preient  biogmpher  la  botteT  aware ;  and 
different  vas  his  treatment  of  that  preceding  hondrad  rears,  wherein 
tiie  mightiest  poBaioiis  were  exerted,  and  be  conBaqnently  bad  t«  deli- 
neate a  BDOcession  of  heroes.  And  here  we  moBt  say  we  prefer,  thoogfa 
not  so  carefully  or  perhaps  cleverly  written,  hia  LiTea  of  the  Statea- 
men  of  the  aereateenth,  to  his  biography  of  the  beanx-eipriU  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  haa  however  penetrated  beneath  the  groleaqne 
faahion  of  even  this  mediocre  period,  and  &irly  and  wisely  elicited 
the  essential  truths  piomolgated  by  the  subject  of  bis  memoir.  No  raw 
con  penue  hia  book  wiliiont  being  enlightened,  and  withoat  acknow- 
ledging that  even  in  this  apparently  superficial  and  bdrren  era,  seeda 
were  sown  by  the  gentle  hand  of  t^e  much  eDdnring  literary  hai^  and 
unaaocewfnl  medical  doctor,  that  have  spread  world-wide,  and  given 
to  civUiaation  germs  of  perennial  flowen  that  will  bloseon  for  ever. 
Bat  herein  the  author  shall,  in  some  little  decree  nanialAr  for  himself. 


"  It  was  not  an  age  of  pardcolar  eameatneea,  tblB  Home  and  WUpole 
age  :  bat  no  cme  can  be  in  e^meet  bimself  withoat  in  some  degree  (dbetmg; 
others.  '  I  remember  a  pamge  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakffi^d,'  said  Johnson,  » 
few  years  after  its  author's  death,  '  nUch  GoldBnutb  was  aftervards  fool 
enough  to  expunge.  I  do  not  Uak  a  man  viho  u  ztaUm  for  nothitg.'  The 
words  were  little,  sinee  the  feeling  was  retained  ;  for  the  very  ba^a  of  the 
little  tale  was  a  mncerity  aad  zeal  for  niany  things.  'Hiis  indeed  it  waa, 
which,  while  all  the  world  were  admiring  it  for  its  nurth  and  ssieetneas,  its 
bright  and  happy  pictures,  its  umnlta^ous  movement  of  the  springs  of 
laughter  and  t«ufl,  gave  it  a  rarer  value  to  a.  more  select  audianoe,  and  con- 
nected it  with  not  the  least  memorable  anecdote  of  modem  litarary  history. 
It  had  been  published  iittto  more  than  four  years,  when  two  Germane  whose 
names  became  aflemrards  wirrld-&mouB,  one  a  student  at  that  time  in  hie 
twentieth,  the  other  a  gradoate  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  met  in  the  city  of 
Btnwburg.  The  yonB^,  Johaon  Wolfging  Goethe,  a  law-eebolar  of  the 
Umveraity  with  a  pasnon  for  Utcntore,  sought  knoiriedge  frnn  the  dder, 
J<duum  uiottUed  Herder,  for  the  course  on  which  he  was  moved  to  enter. 
Herder,  a  seven  and  nMrteriy  thoogh  ■enMidiat  eymai  critic,  langbed  at 
the  lilu^  of  the  yooBg  sapinat,  and  raiwed  him  to  other  a^ii^oi. 
Producing  a  German  translation  of  the  Vicar  of  Wali^tid,  ha  read  it  oat 
aloud  to  Goethe  in  ai  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  him ;  and  aa  the  inci- 
dents of  the  little  story  came  forth  in  his  aeriaua  ample  voiee,  in  one 
unmoved  unalterlug  tone  ('just  as  if  nothing  of  it  was  preeent  before  him, 
but  all  was  only  historical ;  as  if  the  stiadows  of  this  poetic  creation  did  not 
aSect  bim  in  a  life-like  manner,  but  only  glided  gently  by'),  a  new  ideal 
of  letters  and  of  life  arose  in  the  mind  (a  the  listener.  Yean  passed  on  j 
and  while  tint  younger  student  raised  op  and  Te^eetabiiebed  Use  bteratore  of 
his  country,  and  oame  at  last^  in  his  prime  and  in  his  age,  to  be  acdaiew- 
ledged  for  ibe  wiaest  of  modern  nan,  ke  oever -ceased  tbradgfaoDtto  e^mfata 
iriuU  he  owed  to  tboae  old  evcsrin's  at  Stcadinrg;.     The  sK^ngth  n4iich  can 
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;  the  h^ipy  wisdom  of  iroDy  which  devBtee  ibnHi 
abate  evoy  object,  tbove  foftuoe  and  mirfortnne,  good  uid  evil,  dekth  aod 
life.  Hoi  UtiiiBa  to  the  peswB&ioii  of  *■  psetioai  world  ;  Sivt  vtsitsd  Goethe  in 
As  tone  with  which  lioldmuth's  tftie  is  iald.  The  fictitHi  beeune  to  bim 
life's  first  reolitj ;  in  eauntry  elergjiaen  of  Dnieenhum  thtre  stHrteil  up 
Vicars  of  Wali^eld  ;  fcv  Olivias  and  SophiaB  of  Alsace,  first  love  fluttered 
at  his  heart ;  and  at  every  stage  of  his  illustrions  after-caieer,  its  imprMnlnn 
.  Mill  vividly  recimed  to  hun.  He  remembered  it,  when,  at  the  height  of  his 
worldly  honour  and  BnccesB,  ho  mada  his  written  Zife  ('Wahriiut  nod 
Dichtong')  record  what  a  blessing  it  bad  been  to  liiin  ;  he  bad  not  foc^otten 
il,  when,  some  sereoleeD  years  ago,  Mandiag,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  ha  tijd  a  friend  ^at  in  the  deeinve  moment  of 
mental  development  die  Ficar  q^  WtA^fidd  had  formed  bis  eduottioii,  end 
that  he  bad  lately,  with  unabated  delight, '  read  the  charming  book  again  from 
brginBing  to  end,  not  a  little  alfected  by  the  Uvdy  iflceUeetim'  how  much 
jia  had  be^  iudebtad  to  the  author  seventy  yeara  berate." 

It  is  almost  Baperflnons  to  say  thai,  the  biographer  is  verj  fond  of  his 
subject  ;  though  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  be  abore  bis  nibject  in  more 
tBLM&i  than  one  ;  for  it  ui  a  fate  set  down  in  the  decrees  of  doom  that 
"poor  Goldy"  shall  be  patronised  aUve  or  dead.  Indeed  it  is  the 
patronage  of  a  kind  man,  and  of  one  capable  of  esteeming ;  bat  yei. 
''poor  Qoldy,"  could  he  note  it,  would  find  that  he  was  still  rawer 
looked  down  upon  than  up  to.  Bo  much  force  has  manner,  and  so 
Httle  power  innate  unadorned  greatness,  with  even  the  best  specimens 
of  hnmanity.  But  he  sincerely  loves  the  object  of  his  work,  and 
perhaps  the  more  that  his  mortality  is  so  constantlj  obTious.  He 
makes  his  reader  also  participate  in  bis  affection,  and  not  unfrequenUy 
weep  at  the  miseries,  indignities,  and  sufferings,  that  the  tender,  noble, 
and  gifted  writer  endured.  The  following  appeal  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  Qoldsmith,  for  his  fellow  si^erers,  as  well  as  for 
himself,  as  a  noble  demonstration. 


"In   A   e&KBRI,  WIUTINQ  FOB   BBUD, 

1  UILK-BCOBE.  The  ordinary  fate  of  Letlere  in  that  a^e.  There  had  been 
a  Christian  religion  extant  for  now  sevonteon  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years ; 
for  so  long  a  lime  had  the  wortd  hem  acqu^nted  with  its  spintual  responsi- 
UUties  and  neoenlliea  ;  yet  here,  in  Ae  middle  of  the  ei^cteenth  century, 
wta  Ibe  ene  eomiBon  cuumuoe  eonoeded  to  the  spiritHsl  lokehes^  lite  man 
who  oomee  nfoa  the  earth  to  lift  his  f^tow^men  kbowe  its  mir;  ways.  Up 
in  a  garret,  writing  for  bread  he  ounot  get,  and  domed  for  a  milb<acore  he 
cannot  pay.  And  age  after  age,  the  comfortable  prosperous  mu  aaa'it ; 
and  calls  for  water  and  washes  his  hands  of  it ;  and  is  gtad  to  think  it  no 
business  of  his  ;  and  in  that  year  of  grace  and  of  Goldsmith's  suffering,  had 
donbtless  adorned  his  dining-room  with  the  IHttrut  Pott  of  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Hogarth,  and  invited  laughter  from  easy  gueeta  at  the  garret  and  the 
milk-score.  Yet  coold  they  have  known  the  danger  to  even  tiieir  worldliest 
comforts,  then  impending,  perhaps  Ihey  had  not  laughed  so  heartily.  For 
were  not  those  ve^  citizens  to  be  indebted  to  Goldsmith  in  after  years  :  for 
ciieerful  hours,  and  Imppy  thoughls,  and  fancies  tliat  would  smooth  life's 


•its  in  hia  mcdancholy  gknet.  Bud  Uion  tuuiee  die  within  him.  It  it  bat  k 
accident  now,  thkt  the  good  Viear  ihall  be  bom  ;  thkt  the  OenUenan  u» 
Siack  shaU  dispeDee  hiB  cluritiee  ;  that  Otvaixr  aimM  grieve  ;  T<my  Lwnphirt 
]Magb ;  or  the  sweet  loft  echo  of  the  Dettrtf/l  FiUage  come  always  tmcik 
upon  tbt  heart,  in  duuit}',  and  kindne«a,aDd  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Fmr, 
Dcapair  is  in  the  garret ;  and  die  poet,  oTermaatered  bj  distreSB,  leeks  Mily 
tba  means  of  flight  and  exile.  With  a  day-dream  to  his  old  Iiiah  jdayfdlow, 
a  dg^  for  the  *  neaTy  soonndrels  *  who  dinegard  him,  and  a  wul  for  th« 
a^  to  whidi  genioB  is  a  mark  of  mockery ;  ue  tomt  to  that  first  arowed 
piece,  which,  binng  abo  his  last,  is  to  prove  that  '  blockheads  are  not  men 
of  wit,  and  j^  that  men  of  wit  are  actually  bloekheada.* " 

With  this  we  shall  condode,  vid  probably  we  h&ve  uid  more  than 
enough  of  thi«  inteieatins,  powerful,  and  manly  work ;  the  well-known 
(cholanhip  and  accomr>liuunent«  of  the  biographer  will  be  sore  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  one  making  any  pretenBionB  to  belles 
lettres  ;  and  the  interest  of  tbe  sabject,  and  its  elegant  treatment,  will 
give  it  a  pernuinent  place  on  the  book-ahetveg.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
an  admirable  delineation  of  one  of  Ood's  noblest  creatnres,  a  beae- 
Tolent  man  of  genius.!  It  also  is  a  collection  of  interetrUiu;  portraits. 
Scarcely  a  man  of  celebrity  from  Jouaa  Hanway  to  Wilkes,  but  ia 
nicely  sketched.  And  many  pnblic  events  are  cleverly  interwoven. 
Wilkes'  Riots,  The  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  and  of  course  the  events  mors 
itmne^tely  connected  wiui  the  poet  and  dramatist.  Above  bU,  the 
jnst  demands  of  aathorship  are  gallantly  maintained  against  tiad« 
nsarpations,  and  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  thronghoat  a  very  tem- 
perate aud  masterly  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Literatnre.  But  even 
here  we  cannot  help  detecting  the  inflaenceB  of  taate,  for  the  conduct 
that  is  so  ably  denounced  in  the  booksellers,  is  almost  defended  in  the 
managers  of  the  theatres.  Oiiffiths  and  Oardner  are  sconndrela,  but 
Oarrick  and  Colman,  though  playing  with  the  hopes  and  iranU  of  their 
victim  for  years,  with  the  coolness  and  dexterity  of  anglers,  ore  excnsed. 
Some  other  slight  blemishes  might  also  be  pointed  out ;  and  we  think 
some  of  the  long  qaotations  from  Boswell,  towards  the  end,  as  over 
well-known,  might  oe  spared.  The  illastrations  are  numerous,  and  are 
faithful  as  portraits,  but  otherwise  not  remarkable.  That  there  is 
scarcely  a  new  fact  in  the  work  cannot  be  urged  against  the  author,  for 
he  has  not  professed  to  aSbid  any.  His  object  was  to  use  with  skill 
and  genius  those  already  known,  and  in  this  he  has  admirably 
ncceeded. 
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TWIDDLBTHUMB    TOWN.* 
BY  DOUGLAS  JEEROLD. 


May-Day  with  Adam ! 

For  tnow,  it  is  the  cuBtom  of  Twiddlethumb  Bolemoty  to  dedi- 
cate the  thoughts  of  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  men ;  to 
sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  Adam.  To  call  up  the  awM  presence  in 
aomo  green  solitude,  and  essay  a  soul-communion  with  man  when 
new  to  his  inheritance,  and  awed  and  wondering-  at  the  wealth 
about  him.  It  is  thought  a  goodly  season  to  strip  off  the  daily 
garb  of  daily  common-place,  and  in  naked  purity  of  heart  to  con- 
template the  teemiug  life  of  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower.  Anew 
to  take  possession  of  Paradise — to  have  seisin  of  Eden. 

For  with  these  strange  folks  it  is  thoaght  that  Eden  still  remainB 
to  them.  And  is  it  not  so  !  If  we  resolutely  will  it,  may  we  not, 
at  certain  seasons,  overtop  the  fiery  sword  of  cherubim,  leaping 
the  wall  with  desperate  hopefulness  ? 

Therefore,  at  earliest  snn-peep,  every  Twiddlethumber  leaves  his 
home  ;  betakes  htm  to  the  fields  ;  walks  deep  into  the  woods ; 
lies  far  apart  upon  the  margin  of  a  stream,  that  talks  to  him  in 
the  earnest  confidence  of  solitude.  Yes.  Every  townsman 
cleanses  himself  of  his  daily  doings  ;  washes  his  hands  of  the 
money-box,  and  with  his  soul  as  naked  as  it  may  be,  reverently 
seeks  the  shade  of  Adam. 
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Can  May-Day  have  a  better  senice  ?  Twiddletbumb  sets  up 
DO  fiower-pole  ;  weaves  no  garlands  ;  seta  no  mnmcians  fiddling, 
no  men  and  mtndens  laughing,  dancing  ;  taps  no  ale-cask  to  the 
glory  of  May-Day, — but  Bends  her  people  forth,  each  a  lonely 
pilgrim  to  the  fields,  and  lanes,  and  woiiids,  to  find  the  spirit  ^ 
Adam.  And  the^  do  find  it.  WhenBoerver  m  earnestness  they 
seek  the  spirit  of  the  primal  tenant,  of  the  first  landowner,  it  is 
made  manifeat  to  ibaa.  Now  Adam  calls  to  them  from  the  roof- 
tops of  cedars,  and  now  identity  eyes  them  from  the  cup  of  a 
flower. 

And  so,  on  this  day,  all  Twiddlethumb  liycB  apart.  There  is 
no  evening  merry-meeting  ;  no  tosa-pot  revelry  at  night  in  glory 
of  the  time  j  but  every  man,  with  his  heart  ■fiJl  of  his  talk  with 
Adam,  fall— yea  overbrimming — silently,  reverently  lifts  bis  latch, 
and  goes  to  bed  hallowed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  past  communion. 
He  feels  that  Adam  has  holily  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  bleseed 
him.  Anew,  he  aekaowledges  the  wealth  of  his  present  inherit- 
ance, and  in  the  greatness  of  the  pFesent,  the  inevitable  future. 

To-day  is  May  Day ;  and  Twiddlethnmh  is'  mloit— empty. 
Thi*  way,— -to  the  fields. 

Di^  av«c  God  walk  the  earth  in  finer  wea&er?  And  how 
f^aiaady  tk»  eacth  manifests  the  grandeur  of  (he  Presence ! 
Hov.its  blood  dances  and  ^wa  in  iheSpleadDur !  It  courses 
Hm  tnmks  of  trees,  and  i*  rediaad  golden  m  their  hlossoma.  It 
i^aikles  in  the  myriad  flowers, .  consuming  itself  in  sweebiesa. 
Svery  little  earth-blosscm  is  as  an  fiXari  burning  incense.  The 
heart  of  man,  creative  in  its  overflowing  Luippiness,  finds  or  makes 
a  fellowship  in  all  things.  The  birds  have  passing  kindred'  with 
his  winged  thctighta.  He  hears  a  stranger,  sweetcM-  tadtunph  in 
the  skiey  r^ture  of  the  lark,  and  the  cuckoo^— -constant  egoist  I — 
^pakfl  to  him  from  the  de^,  distant  wood,  with  a  strange 
swooning  sound.  All  things  are  living  a  part  of  him.  In  all,  he 
oeca  and  hears  a  new  and  deep  significance.  In  that  green 
pyramid,  row  above  row,  what  &  host  of  fiovers !  Bow  beautiful 
and  how  rejoicing!  What  a  sullen,  bouIIcbb  thing,  the  Great 
Pyramid,  to  that  blossoming  chasnutl  How  difierent  the  work 
and  workmen.  A  torrid  monmnent  of  humui  wrong,  haunted  by 
flights  of  ghosts  that. not  ten  tbousasd  thousand  years  can  lay — a 
pulseless  carc^e  built  of  sweat  and  blood  to  garner  rottenness. 
And  that  Pyramid  of  leaves  grew  in  its  strength,  like  silent  good- 
ness, heaven  blessing  it :  (uod  every  year,  it  smiles,  and  eveiy  year 
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it  talks  to  fading  generations.  What  a.  oongr^ation  of  ^rita — 
Bprits  of  Uie  spring! — is  gathered,  cirole  abora  circle,  in  ita 
IdoBBMoB  ;  Mudvecily  they  ^eak  to  roan  with  blither  voios,  than 
all'  tha  tonguM'  of  Egypt.  And  at  this  delioioiu  seaabn,  mm 
Uatans  and.  mabeB  ansvar  to.  them  ;:  alika  to  thmn  and  aQ  :  ia  the 
topmost  blossom  of  Qm  m^^tj  tree  as.  to  tlie  greensvuidi  dbisf , 
oonatant  flower,  witk  imiooeiUi  and.  <^ii  lo^  still  frankly  itwring 
at  the  mid-day  sim. 

And  so  with  this  B«iteno» — the  (uift  ink-drop  ofEeiiag  to  the 

r'   t  of  the  seaaon — w«  cIo«a  tha  day ;  for  sTeaing  ba«  atol^[i, 
a  pensire  thought  npoit  uk;  tha  mocK  hangs,  a>eilver  ^ield 
in  heaFSD,  and.tlis.&uiaeiuj^tiiigale  sii^  to  tha  alaeping-fliHreis. 


To-day^  the  tomi  semwstfannig^witll  holiday  life.  But  thenf  is 
no  feast  aiimt;  none.  The  blithe-  looks  of  tfce  p«op)e,  the 
cheerinessi  of'  their  moniag  greetings^  is  th«'  ramaiinng  part  of 
yesterday.  Bvery  man'  feels  that  he  is  y«ti  fresh  feon  Adam. 
Kb  blood  nmsg^y  tothe  light  of  tbeBom  and  he  stall  p»oeiTes 
in  his  Msy-di^  »«ai  th*  snenti:  of  buds  and  bioMoniB.  The  lark 
that  seems  to  be-  ik  heaven,  iii  far  all'  that,  nngisg  in  t^s 
Twiddlethambv's  bosom,  t^  th»  m«n  cMinot  at  once  break 
from  the  high  oBcinBttiwit  of  yesterday  ;  he  still  fe^  aa  new- 
mde,  wiarra,  and:  dndale'  from  the'  eKrth>  of  PantSse.  Wait 
awhile,  a  little  while,  jAdhann^bei  hard:aiiidiist7  as  A  Babyjoniaii 
htibk — worid-hakad,  woiM-wiittaB. 

Let  us  f<^w  yonder' httlbboy^^lum:  in  the  sky-blue  coat,  widi 
a  bundi  of  fiowers  in  lus  hand ;  he  is  ^ont  tO'  go  t*y  sobool ; 
he  is  bonnd.  for  the  twn  iiujibiniies  of  Tes"  and  No.  The  Hercules 
of  Tndddlethanih — ha  is  so  old,  hia  own-  name  in  lovt^  thm^toe 
i»  be  kaown  bjn  w  Utv  aliaa — sot  up  two  Pillars,  ealled  the 
FiOais  of  Tea  and:  Ift) ;:  wiiereat'.  tba  children'  of'  Twiddlethumb 
an  ta«ght'  ths'  Mro  prime  Ibsamsi  of  die  world  :  K^ereat,  amidst 
all  oontraiwties,  agaiast  i£  tunptatioiisi  thvf  lenu'  to  say  the 
right  monosyllable  at  the  right  time. 

Yes,  and  No  ;  fok  aoos  ok  btil,  thb  Giants  of  Life. 

These  words  are  cut  in  the  Pillars  ;  and  though  time,  for 
thooBsods  of  yean,  has  beat  His  wings  i^atiurt  them,  the  words 
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are  Btill  eliarp  from  the  chisel.  This  way,  for  ere  we  reach  the 
'  academ;^,  we  have  a  long  walk  before  us.  The  road,-  at  the 
beglniuQg,  Is  through  pleasant  places,  and  takes  us  bj  Martjrsfield, 
wherQ  a  pretty  sight  awaits  tvb.  On  our  way  there,  yon  perceive 
the  boy  keeps  Btraightforward,  wo  will  tell  you  a  legend  that, 
albeit  older  than  man,  is  still  frcah  and  blooming. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  days  of  its  darkness — for  Twiddle- 
thumb  shone  not  always  in  the  light— there  lived  a  man,  who, 
because  he  was  short  and  spare,  with  a  thin,  edgy  face,  a  burning 
eye,  and  a  ledge  of  eyebrow,  was  a  man  of  no  very  good  report. 
He  Uved  upon  a  high  hill  alone  ;  and  spent  all  his  nights  gazing 
at  the  stars,  and  as  the  people  said,  wickedly  pulling  the  world  to 
bits  to  see  what  it  was  made  of.  Kevertheless,  the  man,  thougli 
feared,  had  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  supremacy  among  the  people, 
lest,  being  offended,  he  should  revenge  himeelf  upon  eattle  and 
pigs ;  should  beckon  the  lightniug  to  com-Btacks  and  call  vg 
devils  to  enter  the  iunocent  mouths  of  sleeping  chUdreu.  These 
things,  it  was  believed,  the  man  bad  done ;  and  he  withered  in 
opinion  by  such  doings.  Nevertheless,  all  the  wickedness  of  the 
man  was  borne  with  ;  or  at  the  most,  sullenly  grumbled  at.  But 
the  people  of  Twiddlethumb  were  not  to  be  ever  outraged,  and  no 
vengeance  taken.  Though  dwelling  in  the  twilight  of  Time— for 
the  age  we  apeak  of  is  so  dark  in  history  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  by  the  ruBhlight  of  chronicles,  to  come  at  its  date — the 
people  knew  the  Bweetness  of  revenge ;  and,  the  time  arrived, 
took  a  lusty  hellyfull  of  it.     And  after  this  manner. 

The  conjuror  had,  for  months,  remained  invisible  to  the  people. 
No  early  shepherd  had  seen  him  on  the  hill.  There  had  been  a 
terrible  storm  ;  a  thnaderbolt — since  used  as  the  parish  anviP — 
had  fallen  from  the  sky  ;  and  the  lightning  had  consumed  whole 
com-fields.  The  wizard  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  it  began  to  be 
the  wholesome  belief  of  the  people,  that  he  had  been  burnt  to 
dust,  and  scattered  by  the  winds.  Fdks  were  settling  down  in 
this  comfortable  opinion,  when  one  day  the  conjuror — keener  than 
ever,  his  face  set  sharper,  his  eye  burning  more  £ery  than  before 
— again  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Twiddlethumb.  He  walked, 
OB  seeing  no  one,  and  with  a  loud,  singing  voice,  exclaimed — 


It  was  now  plain  enough  that  either  the  coujuroF  was  Stark  madi 
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or  stftrk  vioked.  He  had  wholly  lost  his  wits,  or  rebelliouBlj 
used  them  against  the  Maker  of  the  world.  He  had  been 
impiouBl;  taking  the  nmTerse  to  pieces  ;  and  in  the  vilest 
and  moBt  ftbomiaable  ignorance,  was  now  jumbling  their  rela- 
tionship. And  now,  eyoted  by  this  new  wrong,  all  former 
misdoings  rose  up  in  multiplied  strength  against  him.  Hordes 
of  cattle,  drores  of  pigs,  scores  of  com-stacka  peat-smitten, 
destroyed,  were  now  put  to  the  black  account  of  the  wizard  ;  and 
his  wickedness  must  be  washed  out  by  the  old  purifying  liquid — 
blood.  The  wizard  should  die  ;  if,  indeed,  death  could  be  made  to 
get  at  him ;  if  the  conjuror  bad  not  spell-bound  his  body  for  a 
time  against  fire,  iron,  rope,  or  water.  And  so  the  wizard  was 
seized,  and  carried  away  before  the  judges — dim,  misty  sages, 
shimmering  down  the  long  night  of  time,  how  vaguely  solemn  they 
show  to  Ds ! 

ff  fie  iun  it  iauaV : 

C1)r  rar)^  gotd  rounK, 

Said  the  wiiard,  atanitog  with  his  wrists  locked  together  with  iron, 
before  the  judgment-seBt.  And  then,  the  judges  made  all  sorts  of 
signs  betokening  their  horror  of  the  wickedness.  What  !  was  it 
for  the  meagre  wretch  at  the  bar  to  turn  creation  topay-turvey  ? 
Was  it  for  such  a  demon,  in  mortal  clothiug,  to  juggle  with  their 
senses  ?  Had  they  not  seen  the  sua  sink  in  the  sea  at  night, 
coming  up  on  the  other  aide  the  next  morning— and  should  they 
now  be  told  that  the  earth  rolled  like  a  howl  ?  How  were  men  to 
keep  their  feet  ?  How  were  the  goods  and  chattels  of  honest  people 
to  keep  their  places  in  people  s  houses,  with  such  upside-down 
work  continually  goiog  on  ?  But  the  man  was  foolish ;  brainsick ; 
he  would  think  better  of  his  folly,  and  unsay  his  gibberish. 


cried  the  wizard,  when  he  was  sent  away  to  repent  in  his  bonds  ; 
and  again  and  again  he  uttered  the  wickedness  when  placed 
before  his  judges.     Again — 

But,  see,  sir  ;  we  are  come  to  Uartyrsfield.  Is  it  not  mag- 
■nificent — wondrous  ?  What  a  legend  is  here — growing  a  million 
times  in  unfading  amaranth.  Look  where  you  will,  and  the  eye 
reads  the  test  in  tender,  smiling  flowers — 
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And  the  Btm  uwtm  toBtnlle  aan  ewee%  on  the  truth  so  flcirish-' 
ing  in  beautj'. 

But  the  sndden  eight  of  the  fidd  bro^  in  upon  our  Htoty. 
Attend  a  moment ;  ceaae  to  resd  the  flowering  text  for  a  brief 
while,  ftnd  Usten,  and  learn  the  cause  of  the  glowing  wonder  aroand 
you.     Hear  the  end  of  the  wicked  wizard. 

Tha  stubborn  man  made  no  answer  to  all  that  was  aeked  him — 
DMie  sSTO  the  one  yoa  behold  growing  ahont  us.  He  would  not 
unsay  his  saj ;  he  would  not  turn  bis  soul  innde  out.  5e  would 
sot,  with  80  manj  burning  letters,  hum  liar  upm  his  tongue. 

Weil,  then,  determined  the  judges — ^who  fwgot  dieir  placidity 
smitten  into  pacing  wrathfuhimB  bjr  the  obduraoy  of  the  culprit — 
welt,  then,  tbe  culprit  ^onld  die. 

"  Be  it  so,"  bowed  the  wizarf. 

There  never  was,  before  or  since,  so  great  a  bonfire  kindled  in 
Twiddletbumb,  aa  the  fire  mode  to  roast  the  sorcerer.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  brongbt  something  to  enlarge  the  pile— the  pile 
that,  as  it  oonsumed  tbe  blasphemer,  should  purify  TwiddlethimA, 
tainted  by  his  birth  and  by  his  dwelling-place.  Old  menibreugfat 
their  wooden  flaggona  ;  children  gave  their  rooking-horees;  women, 
old  and  young,  lard  amd.fragrant  oil  and  ointments  ;  >and  all,  that 
the  blaze  might  be  wide  and  fierce,  offered  to  the  pile  thiags  the 
most  precious  to  them.  It  was  to  be  a  sacrificial  bonfire  ;  a  peace- 
making conflagration  ;  and  gum  and  cinnamon  were  not  too  costly 
to  sweeten  it. 

And  in  the  ught  of  all  the  dwellers  of  ancient  Twiddlethumb— ~ 
what  name  the  town  then  bore  we  know  not,  though  lite  dustman 
antiquary  may  some  day  discover  it  —  the  wizard  was  humed. 
What  a  bonfire — and  whet  shouting!  The  sparks  flew  tcthe 
stars  ;  the  much-reviled  stars,  bearing  with  them  tbe  agonies  of 
the  wicked  one.  And  etiil  the  people  shouted,  and  still  tbe  music 
—  for  we  had  forgotten  the  rejoicing  brass  —  came  in  triumphant 
hrayings,.aiid  the  body  of  the  wizard  became  the  cinders  of  flesh 
and  bone,  and  now  were  loosened  into  ashy  dust,  And  where  the 
fire  blazed,  and  where  man  was  burned  by  men  for  the  glory  of 
heaven  and  their  own  ignorance,  there  was  in  a  few  days,  a  scaUied 
mark,  as  from  a  gypsey's  pot  in  the  earth,  and  there  was  nothing 

And  the  next  spring,  the  ^eld — it  was  not  then  abruptly  tost  and 
broken  as  you  see  it  now — was  teeming  with  myriads  of  flowers  ; 
Kud  as  they  grew,  they  grew  distinctly  in  lines  and  words  : — 
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"  There 's  tuagic  in  the  ashes  of  the  wizard!  "  cried  the  pale 
people  of  Twiddlethumb ;  and  thej  ploughed  up  the  field  ag^ 
and  again,  sowing  it  with  brimatone.  And  etill  the  wounds  of 
the  eaxth  healed  themedvcs;  and  stHl  a  crop  of  flowers  grew,  still 
in  the  same  ajUables : 


And  then  the  people  of  Tidddlethnmb  raH^red  to  biuld  npoa 
the  field.  Whereupon  they  xaised  a  &brio  that  served  for  a 
pattern — bow  he  ciime  by  H^fb  know  not — ^to  die  man  who  first 
thought  of  the  Inquisition.  A  .large,  wide,  dreaiy  edifice  stood 
upon  Martyrsfifild  ;  and  the  men  in  authori^  rubbed  their  bands, 
and  stroked  their  beaids,  fia-iJiey  had.enidied  the  tying  legend ; 
they  bad  killed  the  tdl-tale  'fiow«n. 

And  the  next  spring,  day. by  day,  the  brilding  flawed,  and  at 
length — with  a  tbnndering  crash— felL  For  Ae  roots  of  the 
eternal  amaranth  still  Btruok  and  grew  beneath  the  mounts  of 
etone.  '  And,  flower  .aa  .it  waa,  it  maa  the  flimer  of  tnith,  and 
with  the  meek  eye  of  an  aqgel,  had  an  angel's  might ;  and  as  it 
grew  it  displaced  foundations  of  flint, — and  the  huge  stony  lie  fell 
in  heaps  upon  the  ground  ;  and  everywhere  the  Mnaranth  er^t 
above  the  ruins,  in  tranquil  and  immortal  triumph. 

And  now,  not  a  stone  ofrthe  bnilding.iB  to  be  a«en.  But  every- 
where blooms  and  blooms,  osd  will  for  QT^blaam,  in  lettered 
lovelinesa-x 

S(e  aacSfy  nacn  nwnlr. 
So  immortal,  and  sowoodriMU  ,in  thor  efilBat— 'Wltatever  pbwer 
may  for  a  neason  crush  and  bury  -them — ^are  ibe  ashes  of  martyrs. 
And  this,  Ear,  is  UiirtyF^dd.  Hvw  glorioudy  the  sun  basks  on 
the  amaranth  !  Here  let  ue  rest,  And  again  and  ^ain  read  and 
ponder  on  the  truthful  flowers. 
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Qdiverer  up  the  golden  sir — 

Neated  in  a  golden  earth — 
Mate  of  honiB  when  thrushes  pair — 

Hedges  green  and  blooms  have  birth— 
Up,  thoa  very  ahont  of  joy 

Gladnew  wert  thou  made  to  fling, 
O'er  all  moods  of  Earth's  annoy — 

Up — thiDogh  morning,  soar  and  sing. 

Shade  by  shade  hath  gloom  decreast, — 

Westward  stars  and  night' have  gone, 
Up  and  np  the  crimsoning  east 

Slowly  mounts  the  golden  dawn  ; 
Ui^thy  radiant  life  was  given 

Rapture  over  Earth  to  fling— 
Mormna  hushes — hushed  is  heaven, 

DamB  to  hear  thee  soaring  sing. 


Dowering  sound  with  all  the  throbs 
Of  its  madness — of  ita  mirth ; 

Tranced  lies  its  golden  prime, 
Dumb  with  utter  joy— oh  Eing 

Listening  air  the  raptured  time — 
Quivering  gladness,  soar  and  sing. 

Up— no  white  star  hath  the  west^ 

All  is  moming— all  ia  day — 
Earth  in  tremblmg  light  lies  blest — 

Heaven  is  sunshine — np — away ; 
Up — the  primrose  lights  the  lane — 

Up — the  boughs  with  gladness  ring — 
Bent  are  bright^elled  flowers  again 

Drooped  with  bees— oh  sear  and  sing. 

Ah—at  last  thon  beat'st  the  sun, 

Leaving,  low,  thy  nest  of  love- 
Higher — higher,  quivering  one, 
^rill'st  thou  np  and  np  above ; 
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Wheel  on  wheel,  Ihe  white  day  through, 

Might  I  thm  with  ceaseleas  wisg. 
Steep  on  steep  of  aiiy  blue 

F&ng  me  np  and  soar  and  sing  t 

Spnrner  of  the  Earth's  annoys 

Might  I  thna  in  heaven  be  lost ! — ■ 
Like  to  thee,  in  gnaty  joy, 

Oh  might  1  be  tempeBt-toat ! 
Oh  that  toe  melodious  rain 

Of  thy  rapture  I  might  iliog 
Down,  till  Earth  ahoald  swoon  from  pun — 

Joy — to  heai  me  soaring  sing  1 

Yet,  high  wisdom  by  thee  tan^ht, 

Were  tliy  mighty  rapture  mme, 
While  the  highest  heaven  I  songht, 

Nought  of  earth  would  I  resign ; 
Lost  in  circling  light  above, 

Still  my  love  to  Earth  should  fling 
All  its  raptures — still  to  love. 

Caring  but  to  soar  and  sing. 

Oi^ome  Plate,  Blaehheath.  W.  C.  Bbsnett. 
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FIT  THE  SECOND. 


"  ilay,  Qneen  ol  .    

And  rneet  emeUing  Bowere, 
With  what  pzetty  music 

Sbill  we  chum  the  hours  t 
Wilt  thoD  have  pipe  or  reed 
Blown  in  tbe  Kpem  mead. 
Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 

In  the  green  twwers  1 " — 

auDg  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  rhymes  vhicli  Byron  and  Uoore 
agreed  to  laugh  over  as  "damned  nofuetue,"  now  some  thirtj 
yoftrs  ago,  yet  which  are  not  utterly  forgotten. — Never,  in  my 
time,  at  least,  were  the  echoes  of  London  during  "the  seaaon  ' 
in  case  to  answer  his  Lordship's  most  unparliamentary  inquiiy 
with  so  loud  a  concert  of  harmony. — Bead  in  Germany,  or  fed 
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sparely  by  the  now  Frankfort  Siet,—tiMi  up,  ki  Italj,  with  The 
Pope  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, — oryemittd  out  of  Paris,  by 
MM,  Blanc  and  Blanqui  (for  La  MartmUaite  now  goes  of  its 
own  accord,  needing  no  Costas  to  condnt^  nor  OorypMeiia  lead 
its  Chorus,)  Music  Las  set  in,  during  surpait  London  Maj,  with  a 
Beveritj,  the  full  particuUrs  of  which  there  would  be  no  exhausting 
did  even  some  Sir  John  Hawkins  redivivm  apta  to  us  his  vaat 
and  ponderous  pages,  for  ow  engroesing.  Pianofbrte  players  have 
thronged  this  way  as  thickly  as  common  erOKderc  at  a  ftur ! 
with  beards  and  other  hair  plantations  —  the  first  day  or  two  ; 
because  that  has  a  decidedly  foreign  1i>ok. — Kext  comes  the 
moment,  when,  finding  that  the  Misses  Bull  are  not  enchanted  as 
fast  as  was  desired,  they  will  hftve  a  toueh  at  English  respec- 
tability ;  and  off  go  Beard,  Mtnsrtaohe,  Imperial,  Ac,  &c.,  ic. ! — 
Some  how  or  other  this  scTieme  ia  apt  to  .prove  a  failure,  too.  The 
Odalisques  who  sate  for  a  whole  day  in  their  Eiosque,  laced  up  in 
cruel  bottiites,  and  torturing  French  frocks,  under  the  shade  of 
melancholy  honnets  and  parasols — beliering,  tiw  while,  artless 
creatures !  that  they  were  European ;  wo-e  not  worse  at  fault, 
than  MM.  A.  B<  and  C,  are,  after  the  pumice'Stone  has  passed 
over  their  chins  !  Cold,  sorrowful,  and  ashamed  they  look  ;  re- 
pent bitterly  towards  the  third  day — and,  on  the  fourth,  vigorously 
betake  themselves  to  comforting  hack  the  sacrificed  decoration,  by 
the  aid  of  rapid  unguents  and  cosmetics,  for  the  names  whereof 
inquire  of  Cansse,  or  laidor,  or  Delcroix. 

But — bearded  Wisdom  apart — the  musical  ado  and  amount  of 
arrivals — in  defiance  of  what  Sir  Peter  chooses  to  call  the 
"  A  Lion  "  act — have  been  unprecedented.  Such  a  superfluity  of 
means  for  amusement  during  sucta  time  of  anxiety  ae  the  present, 
is  a  phenomenon,  which,  however  familiar  to  the  Herveys  and 
the  Walpoles,  must  strike  our  less  gossamery  political  economists, 
as  remarkable.  Over-prod uc^m  every  where !  Competition  in 
our  pleasures !  Work — the  condition  of  modem  society  !  Wages 
(so  runs  the  jargon  of  the  Golden-Spoon  Utopians)  the  privilege 
of  every  man !  Therefore,  MM.  lea  Pianietes,  yon  are  hereby 
invited  to  trans&r  your  t^ents  to  ^'the  hush," — at  the'ri^  of 
there  finding  what  happened  to  the  settlers  in  Sqnampash  Flats, 
immortalised  by  Hood — namely,  the  Grand  Pifuio  gutted,  to  serve 
by  way  of  comer^onpbward ! 

In  -short  this  has  been  tbe  raest  musical  May  in  our  reeoUeo- 
tjons:    not,   however,   the    most    harmouiena. — Who  spoke   of 
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ftBiiety  I  AH  the  waild  -kDoirs  that  ve  hare  'notluDg  lerimiB  to 
think  about  just  at  preEent :  and  to,  the  strife  'hetweea  'the  two 
Operas  (to  begin  in  ^e  highest  pkcee)  baa  -this  year  again  raged 
aa  wildlj  as  betirat  the  JBote-a  and  the  Haw-tiots.  Heaven 
blees  OUT  dear  Bober  English  matr^alB  1 — our  bluehing  "bmldtRg 
Tirgins  !  "  They  do  enjoy  a  little  envy,  hatred,  malice,  ic.,  ie, 
when  they  can  get  the  same.  One  laughs  at  our  own  iaat-eentury 
follies  about  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina, — at  the  battles  bctwist  the 
"  Coin  du  Soi  "  and  "Coin  de  la  Seine,"  in  the  Grand  Opera 
of  Paris  ;  at  the  strife  betwirt  the  Gluahiite  and  the  Piccinists — 
but  tliose  who  know  the  London  aeaBon,  can  feel  small  freedom  to 
laugh  as  persons  who,  ihemselves,  aT«  unteached  by  like  inaanitira. 
Last  year,  the  ■diner-'out  who  denied  that  the  tip  of  Mademoieelle 
Jenny's  noao.'was  perfect  beatrty — was,  there  i^  then,  in  ceitam 
houses,  not  merely  "aet  below  the  salt,"  butperemutorilypirttolhe 
door,  and  his  "place  was  te  know  him  no  more !  '  Let  the-Tery 
reede  this  M^ventmre  to  whisper  that  Alboni  has  grown  more 
Ahyewnian  than  last  spring,  (to  giro  fatness  all  the-state  and  graee 
of  an  "  Allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile,")  -and  Th»  Timei  is  in 
a  thundering  paEskm. — "  Sir,  the  Woman's  a  Zophyr !  and  you 
are  a  Goose  !  " 

New  elemenb,  moreoror,  heive  been  thrown  into  ^e  aaaldnm. 
'Tis  not  only  Pianists  'in  whom  we  are  euperfluons  :  but  we  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bing«re,  just  now.  Let  me  hazard  a  bold 
remark,  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  nmde  into  a  aasus  beUi,  by 
French,  Italian,  German,  or  American;  —  and  bold  it  mnst  be, 
since  I  have  never  seen  it  brtmohed  by  foreign  traveller  or  historian. 
But  truth  is  truth.  Ratnners  may  reaaon,  Waagens  may  wail — 
Hahn  Hdms  sigh  "flad  Beighol't"  orsareastic  "  Ha!  Haf's  " 
— Sands  sneer  at  tiie  "Jhnde  Britannicpie  "  which  keeps  our  re- 
spectability 80  clean.  Refugees  who  rush  to  our  shores  for  food  and 
shelter,  rail  against  our  "Uammon  worship," — as  flagrantly  as 
they  win.  But,  at  least  in  Music,  Jcjin  Bull  has  always  been  able 
to  get  tbe  Court  cards  into  his  bond  I— Kin^  and  Queens  of  every 
suit  and  colour — alaet !  and  also  tbe  Knaves  (there  is  a  certain 
unhappy  Mr.  Felii  who  has  appeared  in  London  under  five,  if  not 
six  different  names), — and  the  ACE  of  (he  Art,  whom  I  will  not 
attempt  to  name,  having  small  desire  to  throw  the  Apple  of 
Animosity  into  the  avena.  But  stopi — there  are  four  Aoes  !  and 
all  may  be  trumps  in  turn.  Thisdoes  not  help  tbe  Opera  eonrtier 
for,  however,  in  the  matter  of  civility — for  we  have,  this  May,  sw 
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prime  danm ;  two  in  Mr.  Lumlej's  Market — four  in  Mr, 
Delafield'a  Garden  I 

Now  setting  aside  the  York  and  LancaBter  feud  between  the 
old  and  the  new  Puwllse  of  uoging,  here  ia  matter  for  as 
^ttjr  rivabj,  ia  each  eeveral  Eden — as  could  well  be  devised  : 
the  whole  making  up  a  situation,  compared  with  which  the 
immortal  "  dead  look'  of  tbeLoTors  and  the  Uncles  ia  Sberidao's 
farce,  is  but  a  umple  combinatioo, — a  mere  piece  of  child's  play. 
The  perspicuitj  and  resonance  and  Tariet;  of  a  Eomei-  are 
eminently  needed,  to  catalogue  aright  this  woadrous  Half  Dozen  ; 
— and,  what  is  harder  to  £nd  among  mortal  chroniclers,  the 
impartiality  of  a  Rhadamanthns. 

Let  me  try,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  friends  in  the  Country  : 
and  all  such,  beside,  ag  love  to  describe  what  they  hare  nev^ 
thought  about,  and  to  decide  on  difBcult  points  which  there  is  no 
settling  [  Madame  Tadolini  htu  had  the  roice  ;  Madame  FerBiani 
possesses  the  execution — Madame  Grisi  retains  the  beauty  and 
the  power— Mademoiselle  Alboni  oihibits  the  geniality— Mndaine 
Viardot-Garcia  amazes  by  the  genius — Mademoiselle  Lind  charms 
by  the  charm.  This  committed  to  meqaory,  will  save  much 
argumentatioD,  much  trouble,  much  wrath.-T^and  satisfy  nobody ! 
And  yet  it  is  as  true,  as  it  were  written  in  The  Morning  Post. 

Turn  we  to  other  luxuries  :  The  past  musical  and  melancholy 
May  has  been  remarkable  for  its  picture-sales — sake,  let  me  add, 
not  bargains.  The  treasures  and  the  trash  of  the  Bed-leaf 
cdlection  seem,  alike,  to  have  found  new  Masters,  at  war  prices. 
The  "  Gems  of  Peninsutar  Art,"  collected  by  Mr.  Brackenbury, 
have  not  been  distributed  among  unbelieving  Israelites  or  neglect^ 
heathen  at  a  paite  figure  !  The  Art-Union  may  be  uckly  (I  mean 
the  institution,  not  the  periodical !)  but  the  Academy  is  floiuisb- 
ing  :  aud  I  am  told  that  the  B-A.'s,  and  the  A.R.A.'s,  have  been 
encouraged  by  liberal  and  solvent  purchasers  for  their  wares.  There 
is  an  excellent  exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  this  year,  clearer,  I 
think,  of  affectation  than  many  among  its  recent  predecessors  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  therefore  nearer  high  art.  For  who  would 
not  have  a  real  "  Mary  of  Castlecary"  in  preference  to  a  make- 
believe  Madonna?  with  eyes,  month,  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and 
the  points  of  her  toes,  arranged  according  to  tradition?  The 
reign,  let  us  hope,  of  antiquarian  foppery,  calling  and  fancying 
itself  devotional  feeling,  is  over  —  at  heat,  it  enjoys  hut  a  pro- 
rinonal  govenmient  in  England.    A  few  half-inatructed  or  over- 
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instructed  pilgrims,  went  out  to  tee  Munich,  and  read  German 
Ecsthetics,  and  came  back  in  fits.  A  few  painters,  ddI^  waiting 
for  BOmething  to  borrow,  found  in  the  Teutonic  religionism  pre- 
ctsel;  the'Bort  of  thing,  which  it  looked  "calm  and  claBsical'  to 
appropriate.  And  a  few  subtle  or  sill;  Ecclesiastics  preached  up 
"die  movement  "  at  once  by  way  of  asserting  their  own  exquisit« 
and  refined  connoisEeurship,  and  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
old  Cburch  monopoly,  under  which  the  noble  works  of  Middle- 
Age  Art,  were  planned  and  executed !  But  the  preachment  was 
in  vain.  Inapt  the  English  may  be ;  impatient  of  school- 
inatrnction;  indiBposed  to  technical  discipline  —  bnt  they  are 
neither  to  be  charmed,  cozened,  nor  compelled  into  the  painfid 
Btmulationa  of  such  quietism  or  enthusiasm,  as  our  foreign  neigh* 
hours  accept  for  poetry  and  feeling.  There  is  with  us  no 
commanding  a  frame  of  mind,  by  edict  or  ukase :  whether  uttered 
by  Royal  Command,  or  Fashionable  Deapotinn,  or  Republican 
fervour. 

This  law  laid  down— controvert  it  who  can  ! — I  am  not  going 
*'  the  round"  of  the  Great  Room,  or  the  two  Smaller  Ones,  or  the 
Miniature  Den,  or  the  Octagon  Hole,  or  the  Sculpture  Vault, — 
catalogue  in  hand,  and  like  Common  Sense  in  the  song,     ' 

"  Uany  wise  things  ■ajriug." 
Besides — does  not  evei?  one  of  yon,  my  dear  readers,  know  by 
heart  what  an  R.A.  Exhibition  is  sure  to  include  ? — the  wood- 
scenery  of  Lee — and  the  canine  intelligence  of  Edwin  Landseer — 
and  the  "water  privilege"  of  Stanfield— and  the  admirably- 
drawn,  but  over-animated,  and  over-crowded,  and  over-decorated 
gronps  of  Machse — and  Mulready's  one  delicious  cabinet-piece  of 
domestic  comedy  and  truthful  expression  and  colour  as  good  as 
the  best  of  the  Flemings — and  Etty's  several  naked  females,  or 
bearded  Rabbis  ? — to  say  nothing  of  portraits  of  English  ladies  of 
quality  and  Scottish  clergymen,  of  Officers  in  the  Anny,  and 
Governors  of  some  opulent  Company  or  Hospital  ?  Who  need 
talk  of  these  things,  if  even  the  daily  papers  were  not  i  Wranglers 
or  Graduates,  It  is  true,  this  year  miss  Turner — Mr.  Dyce  is 
supposed  to  be  lost  behind  a  _^'%«co-scaffo]d — but  these  omissions, 
too,  are  disposed  of  in  one  line — while  half  a  dozen  will  dismiss 
the  striking  and  original  Miniatures  of  Thorhum  ;  the  lighter 
prettinesses  on  ivory  of  Ross — also,  the  wondrous  sketches  of 
Cbalon,  whoi  at  last,  in  his  quest  of  fine  clothes,  moon-Uke  eyes, 
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and  cy^vcsi  irauts,  seems  to  Iutc  reaolted  that  p&u  irfhnmuiim-' 
probftbility,  at  which  Common  Sense  and  Simple  Admiratioa 
"  can  no  more,  thon^  poor  the  offering  be  !  "  But  ^moM 
everybody  is  hauntod  by  some'  oae  pictore — (Danby's  "  Brdnisg 
Gun"  doing  the  fen*  by  the  majority  of  Academy  Tialora  tiat 
y«ar) :  —  and,  therefore,  I  will  tell  about  the  wort  which  hiur 
poseessed  itself  of  me,  beoajise  it  seems  puiiouUrly  BngliBh, 
ami  yet  (my  qualifying  "  yet"  will  be  heartily  rdiRhed  by  it,  it, 
tiie  Transcendentftls)  to  be  partioulariy  full  <if  poetry,  tnean^ 
'lag,  and  chsracler, — I  aUuda  to  Ur.  Frith'a  Wileh  h^ore  tAe 
Jut/ice.  It  is  not  merely  nor  mainly  by  its  et^oiuii^  m  gronpisg- 
<»'-p&intiag  that  this  pioture  is  a  haunting  one — oeiUier  by<  its 
funriiAiQg  a  sort  of  pemUutt  to  Dr.  Ueinhold's'  wondnoya  atory  <£ 
the  "  Amber  Witfih,  '  in  wfaic^,.  also.  Love  prores  to  have  been 
die  Familiar  Spirit  tllat  haa  brwght  about  1^  f^se  aceusation 
and  peril  of  the  Culprit.  The  story  ia  clear,  and  though  not  told 
>rith  the  Shaksperian  directness  of  Ilogartb,  forcibly  expreaeed  ; 
not  to  be  mistaken.  But  what  I  like  is  the  maki  figorvw 
« I  think  the  'oman  ia  a  witdi  indeed." 

Cowed,  hunted,  tottering  beneath  the  bnrden  of  age,  Mid'  the 
yet  more  terrible  weight  of  detestation — if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Prisoner  herself  half  bellerea  in  the  power  to  beguile,  and  avenge 
hers^I — There  ia  a  sert  of  hiddm  menace,  mixed  with  all 
her  Bnbiiris)UT«KU  and  terror,  (at.  least  to.'  n^  appreiien«Mi) 
wlwdi  is,i — as.  it  should  be! — Easoinating..  Nor  can  power  be 
derdoped  much  more  onmtin^y  than  in  deleting  such  a  mixtura 
of.  feelings  and  emotioas. — I  hear  many  visitora.  admire  Mr. 
Herbert's  Herod  rehvked  by  Join. lie  BapUtt — and  the  rage  and 
^>B  vengeance  of  the  sinful  Wife  are  things  to  recollect. — Sut, 
though  not  belonging.  t«  a  Foriidural  compoHtion — the  .A^qmrition 
at  the  bac  of  Justice  which  L  have  been  admiring — eeuna  to 
me  a  piece  of  higher  art! — The  ^oturels  a.  woA  for  a. great 
national  collectbn.. 

A  word  oti  our  Uay  j^easores  of  yet  another  quality.  The 
Wits,  Jforeliats,. Painters  and  Journalists  acting  for  the  Shakespeare 
Curatorabjp — have  made,  an  raitertunment  oS  wondrous  "  paslime 
and  prodigality."-^— Were  I  the  dramatist  elect,  in  aid  of  whoae 
eatsblishment  at  Stratford  Mr.  Ibester  enacted  Kitdeyi  jealousy, 
and  Mr.  Diok^u  donned  the  attnt  of  cowardly  BobadU — I  should 
bave.a.g^reater  pridoaadpleaaurftia  ponce^  (were  therft  noaiMe) 
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thus  ^thered,  than  in  pounds  Bnch  S9  a  Diyden  got  for  a 
dedication — or  which  a  weary  Minister  is  teased  into  voting  by 
way  of  pc^ularity-meBmre  !  Excellent  is  it  to  aee  our  men  ot 
letters  righting  therDseiYes^  in  place  of  haunting  anti-chamben, 
and  courting  a  Ladj  Sufibifc,  or  a  "  sincere  et  tetidra"  Pompadaiir 
— or  a  Du^eas  Dollalolla!  But  this  excelienoe  is  a  tert„perad. 
TOTiture,  for  a  separate  discourse — the  aubject  being  one  which 
must  He  close  to  the  heart  of  evei;  hooest  man  wbo  has  ever 
handled  goose  quill. 

As  for  eights!  one  would  think  that  the  Uettcmichs  snd  the 
Gimots  walking  the  Cbiswick  Gardens,  at  a  Hortioulturol  fite, 
was  of  itself  a  speetacle  wondrous  enough  ta  suffice  for.  the  May 
of'our  Attmu  SRrabilig. — Has  M.  Robert ^ Houdin,  the  Magician 
of  the  Palait  ilo^I,  had  no  hand  in  brin^gabout  a  oombination 
BO  wondrouslj  unprecedented  ?'  Who  ^ows-  but  that  the  whole 
present  state  of  affaire — M.  de  Lamartine's'  esaUation,  and  the 
SiraGan  Republic, — and  the  Northern:  Blockade — incluMte,  may 
not'  prore  an  ertra-oonjuration  got  up  be>twiit  him,  the  Stock 
Bxefaange,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  M.,  the  Poet — who  is  aa  fond  they  say  of 
describing  Repnblict,  as  George  Selwyn^iraa  of  seeing  high  wi^^mea. 
Are  we  in  May  or  in  Deemnber  ?  I  de^  the  nwst  sefuubiLe  and 
phlegmatic  of  mortals,  Scotchmen  or  aehooknaatera,  t»  witness  tii« 
conjuring  Frenchman's  ^ramorye  (ag  displayed' at:  our  St.  Jaates's 
Twatre)  without  his  mind  being  crossed  by  aiUBa  snob  troubling 
speculatictts — some  misgirings  that — 

" Nought iseTeryUiing, Bud  eyeljtliing islionglit,"-^ 
aomei  trembling  conviction,  thai  if  M.  Houdin  pleased,  he  oonld 
Aake  out  of  his  hat  the  J2ot  CUoyen  back  upcm  his  throne, 
^-4«instate  Metternicb  in  the  peaceM  and  paternal  care  of  happy 
Vienna,  and  Mi  Gutzot — in  tha  Foreign  Ministry.  .  .  .  No,  the 
last  trick  beats  even.  H.  HotHlin!s  art. — But  he  is  seme  eighty 
yeus  more  perfect  as  a  Sorcw^r^  than  Ca^ostro  or.  Schropffer 
themaelveB.  Siao»  it  appears  that  the  Italiana  and  the  French 
a[^rehesd  English  intriguea  against  libwty  from  our  cfucrowned 
and   e/l«portfolio'd    iovates, — it    wonid  be  oidy  wiM  in    Lord 

Falmerston  to  set  »  watch  on  M.  Houdiu's.^ceedings 

What  a  Commission  of  CommisBioas~--by  tho  way — for.  hia  Lord- 
ship of  Cannes  and  Yaui ! 

There'Bthis  Chinese  jnnk,too,at61ackn«ll — on  the  pm^of  which 
the-Barborian  feet.of  oar  Queen — aluust  CbineBe! — have  tiodilen. 
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Hare  the  Prophets  of  Tee  To  and  Tnm  nothing  to  saj  about  such 

an  Apparitioa  by  way  of  Lion  (no,  Dragon)  among  the  other 
Liona  of  the  season  ? — We  hare  had  the  Bayaderes  twirling  and 
thrumming  in  Piccadilly ;  the  Ornithorhynchus  Paradoxus  setting 
all  Zoological  mouths  agape  with  wonder,  Rajahs  and  Princesses 
of  Babylon  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  "  Morning  loireea" — Siamese 
Twins^  immortalised  in  song.  Wo  eat  birds'  nests.  We  drink 
Wenham  Lake  ice! — There  is  a  talk  of  a  party  of  Oriental 
trarellers — setting  up  a  Camel  four-in-hand  Club — But  a  Junk  in 
the  Thames !  that  thing  to  have  got  across  the  ocean,  with  its 
lumbering,  slouching  linmeauing  build,  and  its  rig  of  the  year 
One, — Seppings  and  Seymour  may  belicTe  in  the  miracle,  if  they 
She ! — /  have  not  forgotten  the  Japanese  Mermaid,  nor  the 
Egyptian  jewellery  in  Great  Mariborough  Street ; — and  therefore 
cdl  upon  the  Comical  Author  of  "  the  Porcelain  Tower,"  to  throw 
light  on  the  matter. — If  it  ho  genuine,  and  the  Junk  he  no  joke 
— one  can  but  say,  as  sprightly  Mrs.  Piozii  did,  when  she  read  of 
the  crimson  snow  in  the  Polar  Travels  of  Sir  .John  Ross,  "that 
there's  nothing  for  it  hut  to  lie  down  and  die  !  "  Canton  come  up 
to  Blackvrall ! — We  shall  have  the  Isle  of  Dogs  uext,  turned  into 
a  practicable  illustration  of  that  immortal  landscape  design — 
yel^t  the  Willoir  Pattern. 

Yesi  the  times  are  strange — and  very  strange  the  pastimes  6f 
the  season.  Of  course,  when  we  are  talking  over  these,  we  must 
not  forget  one  main  resource  for  those  who  shake  the  dust  of 
Tauxhftll  off  their  feet,  and  consider  Cremome  Gardens  a  sort  of 

haont  where  "  a  lark  at  H 's  gate  sings. "    A  word  is  claimed 

by  the  May  Meetings.  What  if  we  begin  by  talking  of  the 
"May-Nol  "  Meeting,  held  in  Hanover  Square  by  Mr.  Towlinson 
and  his  fellow  domestics  to  induce  the  world  of  Masters  and  Mis- 
fresBes  to  get  rid  of  foreign  servants  ?  Absolutely  there  have 
been  found  Protectionist  and  Patriotic  Lords,  wise  enough  to 
preside  at  these  and  other  such  assemblies. — 'Tis  but  a  passing 
ferment,  let  us  hope,  unworthy  alike  of  the  average  Jeames,  or  ot 
the  average  Lord  B.  Square  Chairman ;  hut  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  as  umnistakeahle  aa  the  distress  of  certain  feeble  "  folk  " 
among  the  animal  creation  which  forebodes  thunder  aloft. — Akin 
to  these  has  been  the  declaration  of  the  silly  Women  of  Fashion 
against  the  employment  of  French  commodities  :  a  manifesto 
calling  (as  the  Examiner  neatly  said)  for  Diamond  Schools  for  the 
instruction  of  Duchesses, — to  meet  the  Bagged  Schools  intended 
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for  the  regeneration  of  the  Rookery ! — But,  after  all,  I  suspect, 
that  there  is  a  window  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  which  wiU 
decide  the  question  with  Mrs.  Bull — or  with  Mrs,  Alderman  Sun, 
Hoon,  or  Seven- S tars  : — a  window  blazing  lilie  the  page  of  a 
Book  of  Beauty,  with  silks,  not  Ladies,  of  Lyons! — here,  a  Peony 

Pattern,  "Very  Oorgeous,"  as  bought  by  Lady  B .'  hard 

hy,  a  more  sentimental  combination  of  lilies  and  canary  colours — ■ 
"  Very  Chaste — ca  ordered  by  Her  Excellency  of——!  " 
"  Terrific  Bargain*!  Heart  rending  Sacrifices!  "  "Any  length 
cut!  "  Some  how  or  other,  I  do  not  fear  that  the  Maj-Fair  Pro- 
tectionists will  inflict  any  permanent  harm  any  where,  save  on 
their  own  charity  and  reputation  for  accomplishments.  Of  course, 
like  Sheridan's  Affected  Lady,  who  would  have  "  her  harpsichord 
untuned,"  they  will  unlearn  French!  abandon  the  Opera,  and,  in 
place  of  devouring  that  delightful  foreign  Nonaense  in  small  yellow 
volumes  which  comes  from  Brussels  or  Leipsig,  give  themselves  up 
to  the  exclusive  study  of — The  Shilling  Magazine  ! 

One  might  cry  "  Fudge  !  "  to  all  these  distracted  little  efforts, 
as  one  does  to  Fancy-Fair  Free  Trade — or  Fiery  Furnace  con- 
TcraioQ  of  the  Heathen. — But  let  ns  be  just  I  They  show  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  ferment  and  froth  of  the  season,  an  element  of 
benevolence  is  still  striving  and  growing :  not  as  some  soar  and 
dangerous  people  assert,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  terror  ;  but, 
because, — God  be  thanked  ! — such  a  motive  is  largely,  honestly, 
beautifully,  English.  It  softens,  even,  the  sour  infallibility  of  our 
fanaticism, — it  mitigates  "  the  satanio  virtue"  of  our  respectability. 
We  are  not  losing  our  Uanhood,  because  we  are  becoming  more 
thoughtful— but  something  of  new  love  and  hrotherly-kindneas 
mingles,  day  by  day,  with  our  though tfulness,  and  in  spite  of  the 
mean  Laterests  which  alloy  them,  and  the  angry  prejudices  by 
which  they  are  set  off  (as  though  affection  and  protection  could 
only  be  proved  by  tyranny  and  cruelty  some  toiere)  we  will  not 
despise  their  presence,  even  when  it  animates  fashionable  im- 
becility ! 

Thus,  whatever  be  its  results — great  is  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  speech  of  H.  E.  H.  The  Prince  Albert  on  behalf 
of  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes,  —  "an  utterance" 
(as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say]  of  the  sprmg,  by  no  meaos  to  be  lost 
sight  of  nor  to  pass  without  the  commemoration  of  every  honest 
and  healthy  recorder.  Turn  but  to  one  of  our  books  of  the 
season,  if  you  would  see  what  England  has  gained  in  this  matter  I 
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Head  Lord  Heirey'a  UemiMra  of  our  Royal  Honadidlffl  one  tmndred 
years  ago, — tbe  details  of  his  own  serntude  not  left  out.  The  par- 
allel, between  timee  past  andtimea  present  ia  franght  with  instniD- 
tion — and  with  some  hope  also  1 — And  for  the  sake  of  this,  I 
will  Bay  nothing  about  the  wonted  brims  ton-iacol  demon  stistiona  at 
Exeter  Hall — in  iriiich  &e  Vials  and  the  Seals,  the  Great  Beast 
and  the  Scarlet  Ladj,  are  handled  with  confident  and  ^Hb 
pleasantry—^by  the  EeTcrend's  of  the  alphabet  of  oSiwm  theo- 
loffKwn — as  attroctiorie  no  loss  certain  to  draw  thim  thelind's 
"Jjt^yug,''  or  Alboni's  deep,  deep  G  ! 

Let  me  point  to  one  or  two  other  English  mariifeststions  daring 
the  past  May,  eminentlyseasonable,  at  a  moment  when  the  rabbling 
and  wrangling  of  om:  noighbonrs  has  been  enoogb  "to  vex  the 
most  tolerant  into  some  arbitrary  -notioiffi  (J  Jedwood  jnstioe, 
fonnded  on  itr.  'Ctu4yle'8  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
(namely,  that  they  ate  vavagee,  and  to  be  errilised  at  point  of 
the  sword)  eitoeded  to  onr  friends  across  fiie  Channel.  &ter- 
prise  for  no  selSA  end — Beneficence  with  no  loamRion-worsbip 
as  its  second  pm-pose  —  hare  not  yet  oeaaed  in  ■Use  "world  ! 
Let  OS  gtre  a  good  wiiji  to  tihaBe  who  are  gone  in  search  of 
John  Franklin. — Let  ns  reoord  m  among  our  nafionid  nutm- 
fioenoas  die  ofainilrens  old  name  of  Beanfiiy.  "  What  of  iine  i  " 
may  some  eardess  reader  ask. — Or^,  the  fbundatian  di  a  'third 
mathematical  scholarship  of  SOI.  per  annum  at  -the  Oify  of 
'London  School,  by  the  «ame  libOTsl  hand. — 'If  there  be  not 
health  and  strength  for  a  nation,  in  dee<fa  like  this — let  each 
man  among  us  study  how  beet  to  emulate  an  £lwes~>B  dtt-pnrse 
'—or  a  Oommon  Spoliator — as  bis  humour  leads  him. 

There  has  beui  also  one  great  death  this  May — as  signifioant, 
for  aught  we  are  conrineed  to  the  central^ — as  the  i^  of  tiie 
Bock  of  Oashel. — "What  must  the  Sagamores  of  ^e  West — and 
'the  Sultan  who  o'erlooka  the  Qolden  Horn  of  the  -East  appre- 
hend?—what  the  Fadia  oi  Egypt  and  the  Rajah  of  Sattaca 
(if  there  be  any  more  than  one)  expect  ?  How  must  the  German 
patriots  break  out  into  thanksgWing — and -the  GalKc  chanticleers 
crow,  as  loatily  as  Jaqun'  self—on  reading  that  THE  i^SAM- 
PION  OF  ENGLAND  is  no  more  T— The  Ehn  Tree,  holds 
themon»roh  of  what  pleannt  M.  Qroaley  long  ago  callwi  "  te 
Boxk  I  "  Gribb  is  cabined  in  the  "  Narrow  house  "  at  bat ! 
And  where  are  the  manly  sportsmen  that  -we  recollect  in  our 
boyhood  —  who  will  put  on   crape   and  weepera,   or  come  -to 
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&ticuffs  for  chief  mouniership —  let  alone  the  mcoession  ?  0  ! 
(no  dtereapect  to  the  mMnorj  of  a  man,  vho  might,  despite  bis 
nahappj  training  hare  been  as  gentle  as  a  child  and  good 
natared  as  L«d  Morpeth's  self)  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
this  land,  might  we  indeed  accept  the  Champion's  departure 
as  an  omen,  that  the  pen  has  taken  Ihe  place  of  the  clenched 
Gat. — Who  knows  ?  Esteemed  vaticinators  have  threatened  ns 
with  The  Pope's  end  this  year — Tranacendentalists  of  one  figure, 
hare  set  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium,  some- 
where hereabouts.  There  may  be  more  to  be  said  on  the 
matter  ere  the  third  and  lost  fit  of  our  chronicle  of  the  season, 
touching  on.  the  Delights  of  tiie  Dog  Dajs, — sees  the  printer  ! 


THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN, 


"  Let  laws  and  leuuing,  art  and  sci«ee,  di« — 
Bat  give  oa  atill  our  old  nobkUC;  1" — Lo&o  John  Uihnebs. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  honda  that  a  gentleman  in  the  abstract  is  a 
gentle  man ; — that  ia  to  say,  an  individual  in  whom  the  sonl  pre- 
dominates over  the  senses.  The  word  variea  in  its  conventional 
aignifioanoe  throughout  every  country  and  in  every  age.  In  the 
vdgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  gentleman  means  a  man  Of 
decent  birth,  and  of  undiapnted  worldly  honour : — but  take  the 
word  in  its  true  significance,  and  it  will  be  found  to  imply  chwity, 
generosity,  and  morality.  These  two  distinct  significations  have 
been  attached  to  the  title  gentleman,  from  remote  times.  Fol- 
lowing history,  we  shall  perceive  that  as  civilisation  advanced, 
people  began  to  render  homage  to  personal  merit,  and  to  show  a 
proportionate  contempt  for  mere  poaaeaaion.  This  fact  ia  borne 
out  by  the  progressive  movements  of  the  present  time.  Each  step 
in  advance  is  one  prejudicial  to  the  ariatocracioB  of  nations — 
because  the  wide  diSiuion  of  knowledge  has  tended  to  increase 
the  number  of  gentlemen  a  hundredfold,  and  therefore  to  create 
proportionate  contempt  for  the  vulgar  parade  and  haughty  ignorance 
of  the  oriatocrocy  of  merejvealth  and  birth.  An  ignorant  com- 
munity natorolfy  regarded  men  more  enlightened  than  themselves 
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with  awe  and  with  respect ;  but  an  educated  people  will  not  render 
homage  unto  men  who  are  not  superior  t«  tbemselTes,  but  very 
often  inferior,  in  point  of  acquirements  and  morality. 

With  the  savage,  the  pomp  and  circuniBtance  of  wcahh  produce- 
awe  and  reTorenoe  ;  but  an  ignorant  Euglishman  will  not  respect 
or  pay  deference  to  a  Bavage  monarch  ;  becauie,  though  ignorant 
when  compared  with  his  compatriota,  he  is  a  Bacon  when  placed 
beside  the  royal  barbarian.  The  social  disorganisation  which  now 
troubles  Europe  reminds  one  of  a  mathematician,  who,  having 
taken  his  old  clock  to  pieces,  is  puzzled  how  to  reconstruct  it  so 
that  it  may  work  precisely,  without  hitch  or  flaw.  We  have  taken 
the  clock  to  pieces,  and  Lamurtine,  Fio  None,  and  a  host  of 
earnest  and  erudite  men,  are  labouring  to  reconstruct  the  machine 
(Ut  sound  principles.  Gentility  has  been  so  lon^  associated  with 
wealth,  because,  formerly,  knowledge  was  not  compatible  with 
poverty,  and  therefore  the  rich  were  generally  a  race  of  more 
highly  cultivated  mental  capacities  than  the  great  hulk  of  the 
people.  Hence  the  application  of  the  title  gentleman  to  persons 
of  some  worldly  consideration  only.  Many  centuries  back  society 
was  resolved  into  two  distinct  classea — namely,  the  nobles  and  the 
serfs.  The  nobles  were  the  educated  and  wealthy  class,  and  the 
serfs  were  the  pauper  and  ignorant  class.  As  civilisation  advanced, 
a  third  class  moulded  itself  from  these  two  elements,  and  to  this 
middle  class  the  title  of  gentleman  was  peculiarly  appropriated. 
Any  person,  however,  could  aspire  to  be  ranked  with  this  new 
body  ;  and  many  persons,  consequently,  whose  cultivation  would 
have  left  them  in  tbe  lower  ranks  of  life,  aped  the  manners,  and 
won,  by  reason  of  their  limited  wealth,  the  privileges  of  gentlemen. 
Hence  the  double  significance  of  the  title.  It  is  the  pm^ose  of 
the  present  paper  to  show  how  far  tbe  English  gentleman  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry  resembles  the  EngUsh  gentleman  of  to-day ; 
and  for  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  from  Richard  Bratb- 
wait's  work,*  published  in  1630,  and  from  Henry  Peaehum's 
hook,t  printed  some  years  previously. 

*  The  EDglisb  Gentleman  :  containing  (nmdry  excellent  rules  or  exquiwte 
obaervationn,  teaduig  to  direction  of  every  gentleman,  of  selede  rank  or 
qu^itie.  By  Riclord  Biathwait,  Esq.  Sold  by  R.  Boatock,  at  the  ugn  of 
the  King's  Head.     1630. 

i"  The  Compleat  Gentleman  ;  fashioning  him  absolute  in  tlie  most  neces- 
Bsry  and   conimendabte  qunlitteH,  fonccruing  Mind  of  Body  that  la^  ' 
required  in  »  person  of  honour.     To  which  is  added  the  G — '' '- 
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In  his  dedicatory  preface,  Richard  Brathwait  holds  virtue  to  be 
"  the  greatest  signal  and  symbol  of  gentry,"  and  that  the  gentle- 
man is  rather  manifested — 

"  By  goodnesBe  of  person  than  by  greatoeBse  of  place.  For  however,"  he 
continuee, ''  the  vnlg&r  honour  the  purple  more  than  tlie  perBoo,  descent 
more  than  desert,  title  than  merit,— -4hat  adulterate  gentility,  which  degene- 
rates from  the  worth  of  ber  ancestors,  derogalea  litcewise  from  the  birth  of 
her  ancestors.  And  these  be  such  wboee  infuit  efieminiicie,  youtbful  deli- 
cade,  or  aatiTe  libertie,  hath  eetninged  them  from  the  knowledge  of  morull 
or  divine  myatei-ies :  so  as  they  may  be  well  compared  to  tbe  oltnch,  who 
(as  the  natursU  historian  reports)  bath  die  wings  of  an  eagle,  bat  nerer 
mounts  :  so  these  have  the  esgle  wines  of  cootemplaldan,  being  indued  with 
the  intellectusJI  faculties  of  a  leasonabte  aoule  ;  yet  either  intongled  with  the 
lightnesses  of  vanity,  or  trashed  with  the  heavie  poizes  of  selfe-conceit  and 
singulai-itio,  they  never  mount  above  the  verge  of  sensnall  pleasure." 

So  far  back,  then,  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  even 
lo'ng  before  that  date,  men  of  learning  and  refinement  held  gen- 
tility (the  word  is  not  used  in  its  modem  sense)  to  he  synonymous 
with  refinement  and  morality.  Even  then,  while  the  war  between 
tbe  people  and  royalty  was  threatening — while  a  stem  despotisin 
for  a  time  cowed  the  people,  and  gave  a  short-lived  triumph  to  the 
king  and  his  oligarchy — while  ignorance  on  the  side  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  balanced  by  the  studies  of  Hampden  and  Cromwell 
(men  then  in  their  youth),  Kichard  Brathwait  made  bold  to  sketch 
a  gentleman  after  this  fashion  ; — 

"  Bat  'I  am  here  to  tender  unto  yonr  honour's  judioona  view,  a  gentlenum 
quite  of  another  garbo  ;  one,  whose  education  hath  made  formall  enough, 
without  apish  formalitie,  and  conceiving  enough,  without  selfe-admiring 
arrogande.  A  good  Chriitian  in  devout  practimug,  no  lease  than  zealous 
profea^ng  ;  yet  none  of  the  forward'st  la  diseoarsing  on  religion.  For  hee 
obt^^ea  (as  long  experience  hath  brought  lum  to  be  a  judidous  observer) 
that  discourse  of  religion  hath  so  occupied  the  world,  as  it  hath  well  neere 
driven  the  practice  thereof  out  of  the  world.  He  esteemes  such  only  ha|^y 
„,!,„  ._  «r  .1...  "..niber  whom  the  world  accounts  fooles,  hut  God  wise  men. 


He  observes  the  whole  fabriele  of  humane  power,  and  hee 
the  preacher  :  Bcquid  lam  vanum/  He  notes  how  the  flesh,  becoming 
obedient,  beliaveth  herselfe  ss  a  faithfull  servant  to  the  soule  :  this  govemeth, 
the  other  is  governed ;  this  commondedi,  the  other  obeyeth.  '  'This  is  the 
gentleman  whom  I  have  presumed  to  recommend  to  your  protection  ;  and 
to  you  hee  makes  recotuse,  not  so  much  for  shelter  as  honoor  :  for  his  title, . 
it  exempts  him  from  servile  bashfulnesg,  being  an  English  genlJeman." 

Mr.  Brathwait's  model,  albeit  it  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  old,  differs  little  from  that  put  forth  by  the  moral  writers  of 
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tlie  prewnt  daj.  Goiwidering'  the  eamcatnefli  rad  fence  witfa, 
whitii  the  tnie  btsis  ^  »  gentlemaii's  oharoeter  hu  been  expeimded 
by  man;  generations,  and  by  many  able  men,  we  must  note  irith 
wtaider  how  few  sre  the  begimungs  toworde  the  foundation  of  gen- 
tility  OB  ita  legitimate  model.  Do  we  not  now  (uwhen  Richard 
Brathirut  wrote)  ralne  "  the  purple  more  than  the  -pentm,  descent 
more  than  deeert,  title  than  merit,  ">□  our  oatiniate  of  a  modem  gen- 
tleuaa?  Is  not  our  gentility  atiU  that  "  adulterate  gentility  "  which 
recogmsea  the  aoapegrace  lordling  and  tniiu  ita  baek  upon  the 
meritorions  tradeuaan  ?  At  the  present  time,  France  ie  perhaps 
the  only  conntty  where  a  man's  daim  to  gentility  is  based  upon 
his  persoiMl  merit.  Here  weaJth  and  birth  atill  dispute  gentliity 
with  leanung  and  morality  ;  and  here  the  many  still  iwogaiee  the 
gentleman  in  tlte  drunken  jockey  (if  he  have  wealth  or  title),  or 
the  groaaeet  sensusliat,  bom  a  lordling.  While  Klchard  Brath- 
vait  contended  that  personal  merit  ^ne  entitled  a  man  to  be 
ranked  as  a. gentleman,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  dnuume- 
ing  generally  men  in  high  places.  He  admits  that  it  is  a  serious 
undertaking  ta  stand  prominently  before  your  country  without 
exhibiting  some  defect  to  the  common  gaie  ;  but  he  asserts,  with 
equal  truth,  that  if  you. would  see  the  disposition  of  man  tnily 
discorered,  uid  the  veil  which  kept  him  irom  sight  taken  away, 
you  must  watch  him  when  he  is  adTaneed  to  a  post  ot  honour. 

*Haii7,"  eoB&niM  Ihe'rame  anlbority,  "have  an  exeeUMit  ^ft  of  ctm- 
coding  or  ihadowing  (which  gifeth  grmne  to  007  piatare)  bo  losg  ai  they  ue 
obaoim  aad  private  ;  bat  hnng  tiiran  to  b  piao«  (^  more  eminent  note,  and 
p*e  a  laatrs  to  thnr  obeciuitie,  yoa  shall  view  them  as  j>erfectly  as  if  their 


bodias  were  tnnqmmt,  or  wmdowea  were  in  their  boaomes.     Here  y. 
shall  see  one  iinieMKmably  hautie,  BaDrmn^  to  ixniTene  with  dieae  grmutdUagl 

S tarn  it  plaatae  him  to  taumB  bis  infenoora),  and  bearing  bdoIi  a  atus  ai 
:  bs-were  akwed  no  km»  in  persan  than  place.    Another,  not  so  proud  as 


nopiaian  (aa  a  kamad  sehoolcBiui  afirmeth)  is  better 
uwmv  iHuw  w  uian  the  corating  or  dariring  pmion,  vbkb  heoallBcenctt- 
pitltbUj  and  sncit  auoncjnakeeaUhiainfarMnin  hii  spangea  ;  and  oetri^e- 
lika,4nn  digeat  ell  nwtalk.  Another  aort  there  are,  whose  well-tempared 
natOM  have  brought  tkem  to  Oat  perfection,  a»  the  state  which  they  pre- 
acntlv  enjoy  makee  tfaBm  no  nairc  prmid  than  the  loeae  of  that  they  prmfrnn 
WMlla  caat  them  dome,  ^eee  {Camilhu-liko}  are  neitber  witb  the  opinion 
of  hononr  loo  highly  erected,  nor  wiUi  the  oODOot  i/t  afflietioB  too  maoh 
dejected.  These  are  aa  evenly  poized,  so  nobly  tempered,  as  their  opinion  is 
not  groimded  on  title,  nor  their  glory  on  popnter  esteeme  ;  thev  are  knowne 
to  AemEelreB,aad  that  knowledge  hath  inetnieted  them  BO  welt  in  the  Tamtie 
of  earth,  as  ^eir  thot^^  have  takoi  flight,  vowing  not  to  rest  till  they 
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The  Mitlwr  ge«s  VB.  to  enforce  hiaawntioatiiatmildbes*!  muni' 
fioence,  imd  fortitude,  are  the  Dfttural  charaetemtics  of  a  gendeman. 

"  NOdnene,"  be  Mja,  "Ib  b  qiulitie  so  iDberent,  or,  more  properij,  mfvi- 
6nBte  to  >  gmtlemsD,  lAlutk^tuU^  iriU'eiprcaea'tdm,««reUierai»  other 
iMMiB  of  ktMiring  bim.  He  U  Bone  i^  these  goilj  sis,  whoae  uibb  U  to  be 
c^^'d  BDd  oiHigied  ;  for  suota  geutilitf  tMtsB  too  mudi  of  the  miubroom. 
And,  m  TC117  dead,  then  a  no  onmneot  irhich  may  adde  more  beauty  or 
Ime  Instn  to  &  gEoidenuD,  tlao  to  be  humbljr-niitided  ;  bcuig  as  low  in  con- 
ositi  as  he  is  h^  in  pUee.  With  nbkb  nOmt  ^Gke  tiro  Unde  lKrtle» 
in  one  ;o*ke)  is  oon^pMsion." 

As  regardr  mnnificence,  the  aathor  does  not  understand  the' 
\n>rd  SB  an  inddgenoe  in  waattJul  itste,  bnt  ae  sjufmymous  with 
generoBity.  He  advocates  that  prudent  generosity  which  tests  the' 
worth  of  the  roelpient — a  goaercmty  auoh  as  that  whiob  roOTed  the 
Emperor  Titu*  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  thos»  whow  dewrta 
had  parch^wd.  thun  esteem,  aai-  who  had  nst  tarind  of  his  boan^. 
And  nhmt  a  d^  pasaed  withoot  hts  hKviD^  added  anoAsr  oan^ 
date  to  his  liat^  he  woidd  exclaim,  "  0  my  friend*,  I  haw  loet  Ais 
day  !"  And  under  the  head  Fortitudt,  that  oour^e  is  irferred, 
whidi  stands  in  d^nce  of  e<piitj — not  doing  hut  npellin^  an 
iignry. 

Undn-  the  head  Saoaledge,  Hr.  Bradwut  wotrid  inesleate  a 
aema  of  the  impoitwice  of  moml  Btpe»gth  orer  hook-l<»>e — the 
pre-eminent  importMice  of  strict  integrity  »f  purpose  when  com- 
pared with  the  firiToiouB  aocomplishmenta  which  then  made  v^  as 
they  now  tnaks  np,  the  greater  paart  of  an  wiUnuy  oduoatian.  He 
cranparea  tiie  monl'  chaiwiterof  an  educafisd  man  with  that  of  an 
ignorant  man,  and  his  argmueut,  as  it  appean  to  us,  lays  hare  at 
once  the  qualifieatiaus  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Yet  see  the  miaerie  of  ctntome  !  what  cfeKeht  these  (the  igrwwnt)  will 
take  in  actioDa  of  incivilitie  \  nothing  relishetii  with  them.  Bare  what  thej 
themselves  affect;  nor  can  they  affect  ought  worthy  a[iprabatioD.(l) ;  for 
education  (whidi  one  calls  an  early  cuBtomc)  hath  bo  forre  wroaght  with 
tbem,  B>  tbey  a^pntve  of  nonght  freely,  affect  nooght  trtil j,  nor  intend  oi^t 
pnrposely,  sare  what  the  mdenesa  of  education  hMh  inmed  them  to.  .  These 
men's  aimee  are  so  farrc  from  obtiuning  honour,  as  they  partake  of  nothing 
which  may  bo  much  as  have  the  least  share  in  the  purchase  of  honour.  Theic 
minds  are  depiB»sed  and,  as  it  were,  eMih-tumed  ;  for  they  aspire  to  noAing 
which  may  have  being  above  them  ;  neither  can  tbey  steeps  any  lower,  for 
nothii^  oan  tw  under  them.  Nor  can  tfaeir  astioos  be  notde,  wlien  Ibeic 
diqwiailioaB,  by  a  malevolent  cnstome  are  growne  so  dei^icablB.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  philosopher  saitfa  ;  The  divine  part  in  tucK  men  t»  dmaned, — 
bennse  not  acwnnKHlaied  to  what  it  was  first  ordnned.  l%ey  (nilh  Pha- 
TOnnn^  wiio  aicke  aaa^a  milll<i,wfll  lova  wallowing  jntfaemire  ;  isfcrting^ 


THE  ESSLIBH  flEMTLEIIAN, 

«  Till  wea  addreoae  onraeln*  in  tlie 

The  healthy  tone  of  this  author's  mind  peirades  every  page  in 
hifl  book.  He  is  giTen  to  rhapsodies  on  the  glory  of  warfare,  bat 
he  by  DO  means  advocates  that  state  of  things  so  eloquenUj 
expressed  in  the  couplet  at  the  head  of  this  article.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gives  the  preference  to  learning,  art,  and  science.  He 
could  see  the  tinselled  splendour  of  the  state  fall  away,  provided 
the  refinements  of  life  were  left  for  man's  consolation.  To  be 
sure,  Richard  Brathwait  lived  two  centuries  back,  and  Lord  John 
Kanners  enjoys  (or  rather  endures]  the  civilisation  of  tho  nineteentb 
century. 

Henry  Feochnm,  in  his  hook,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aeveuteenth  century,  gives  much  wholesome  counsel  "  to  gentle- 
men on  their  carriage  in  the  University."  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
authority  of  this  writer  (and  he  took  orders  at  Cambridge),  the 
univerf  ities  have  seriously  degenerated.  Speaking  of  a  residence 
at  the  University,  he  Bays : — "  So  there  is  no  infamy  abaseth  tho 
value  and  esteem  of  a  gentleman  all  his  life  after,  more  than  that 
procured  by  sloath  and  error  in  the  Universities."  Now-a-days, 
neither  sloth  nor  the  grossest  dehauobery  affect  the  character  of 
an  University  man.  He  may  be  a  sedocer,  a  gambler,  a  drunku^, 
and  an  ignoramus — but  he  is  a  gentleman  (y  birth. 


"  And,"  continues  Henry  Peachnm,  "  aa  in  &  delicate  garden  kept  by  a 
cunning  hand,  uid  overlooked  with  a  curious  eye,  tim  least  disorder  of  rank- 
DBwe  of  any  one  flower,  putteth  a  beantiMl  bed  or  well  e<Hitrived  knot  ont 
of  square,  when  mdenesse  and  defonnity  is  bom  withal,  in  rongfa  and 
nndresaed  placee :  bo,  believe  it,  in  this  Paradiie  of  the  Mnaea,  tM  least 
neglect  and  impreBSon  of  Krror'a  foot,  is  so  mnch  the  more  apparent  and 
cengored,  by  how  much  the  sacred  arte  have  greater  interest  in  the  cnltorG 
of  the  mmd  and  oorrection  of  manners." 


This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  is  not. 


infeeUou,"^-&c.  &c. 
Whereas  the  first  care  of  a  young  man  is  loo  often  no  other  than 
to  initiate  himself  in  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  his  fellow- 
students.  He  is  beset  by  tradesmen  eager  to  become  his  creditors; 
and  if  he  does  not  acquire  much  learning,  at  least  he  contracts 
very  gentlemanly  debts.  Before  closing  Mr.  Feachum's  book,  we 
wjll  extract  therefrom  a  very  tnidifal  sentiment.     He  says, — ■ 
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ler  the  cnrionmesge  oC 

Richard  Brathwut  limits  the  vocation  of  a  gentleman  to  intel- 
lectual acdvity  or  "  personal!  exploits  in  the  field  ;"  and  on  this 
point  his  views  are  Dot  so  enlarged  as  might  be  expected,  jud^ng 
from  the  general  tenour  of  his  worli.  He  attacheB  too  much 
importance  to  the  means  whereb;  a  man  lives,  and  does  not 
recognise  the  trader.  Uis  book  is  rather  directed  against  ignorant 
men  of  birth  ;  and  while  he  condemns  them  as  unworthy  the  dis- 
tinction of  gentlemen,  he  forgets  to  judge  other  classes  by  bis 
standard  of  gentility.  He  does  not  assert  that  any  man,  be  he 
peer  or  peasant,  if  he  have  certain  mental  and  moral  qualifications, 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  gentleman.  And  this  omission 
is  a  serious  defect  in  his  work.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  the  era 
in  which  the  au&or  wrote,  we  mast  make  all  allowances  for  this 
ungle  Darrowness,  and  accept  the  large  amount  of  information  he 
has  handed  down  to  us. 

He  was  an  upholder  of  tbe  dignitj  of  the  soldier,  hut  he  did  not 
admire  that  reckless  daring  whereby  many  heroes  of  old  won 
renown. 

"O  GenStoMii,"  he  exclunu,  "how  naay  of  your  ranke  and  qnalllie  have 
peridied  by  etauding  on  ^ese  terms  1  how  many,  and  tfaose  of  the  choicest 
and  selected'st  rank,  h&ve  oxposed  themaelves  to  extremes  danger,  wbereb; 
they  might  gune  themaelves  the  stilo  of  valiant!  how  many,  evea  upon 
trilling  ooeaaioiis,  have  gone  into  the  field,  and,  in  their  heat  of  biood,  have 
fallen  1  Sure  1  un,  th^  dears  countrey  bath  felt  lh«r  losse,  to  whom  in  all 
due  respect  they  ^oiild  have  tendered  botti  love  and  life,  and  not  have 
made  prodigall  expeaoe  of  AM  which  might  have  b«eiie  a  meanea  to 
strengthen  and  support  her  state." 

He  discourses  somewhat  timidly  of  the  means  a  gentleman  is  at 
liberty  to  employ  in  the  vindication  of  his  fwr  name.  Ho  was 
evidently  an  anti-duellist ;  but,  conscious  of  the  contempt  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  sentiments  on  this  head  would  excite,  he  treads 
his  ground  cautiously,  evidently  in  fear  of  compromising  himself 
by  a  decided  opinion.  He  counsels  gentlemen  to  avoid  quarrel- 
some men,  and  is  especially  severe  upon  professed  duellists  ;  but 
he  lacks  boldness  in  the  exposition  of  his  real  sentiments  in  the 
matter. 

"  Yet  req)eet  to  our  good  name,  being  indeed  the  choiceot  aad  sweetest 
perfume,  must  not  be  so  sleighted  aa  to  incurre  apparent  lennes  of  diagraee, 
aodnot  labour  to  wipe  off  that  stoine,  by  shewing  some  arguments,  that  wee 
have  BO  much  conceit  as  to  apprehend  what  an  injurie  is,  and  so  moch  apirit 
as  to  take  revenge  on  him,  by  whom  the  injurie  ig  offered." 
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Until  vory  lately,  few  writera  have  etpreinnd  diemacdreff  as 
&nUgviiutic  to  the  principleH  of  du^iog.  And  to  tlrii  day,  so 
atrong  is  the  prejudice  ia  fdTour  of  the  cuBtmn,  that  a  jury  cuiDot 
he  found  to  convict  a  prisoner  for  h&Ting  "  ahot  his  man ;"  noE 
ara  diere  many  nun  who  have  the  moral  courage  to  iiefiiae  ft 
challenge. 

Summing  iqi  the  character  of  a  gmtleman,  Brathwait  describes 
him  as  a  man  of  himaelf,  without  the  addition  of  either  tailor, 
milliner,  seamster,  or  haberdasher, — as  one  who  acorns  bareness 
more  than  want,  and  holds  nobloDoss  his  sole  Worth. 

"  A  ereit,"  ha  myt,  "diiplajv  hia  hou»,  but  IiU  cnm-  aetioiis  BzprraH 
himselfe.  He  aaartuea  pride  as  a  demg&tion  to  geuBy.  He  buk  been 
jniutlifull,  bat  his  nutnrer  experience  hath  so  ripened  him,  as  bo  hates  to 
become  either  gnll  or  cheat.  He  acbnires  nathing  mora  than  a  constant 
Sfirit,  dcndsa  Botkiiv  more  than  a  Tncreant  coDotion,  embtacsth  notiaBg 
ni&  man  iatimasiii  &aii  a  ptafate^  EnailutioB." 

H«fnrUierdeBeribes  him  asnathernnciril  nor  Bfrvile.  BehoUa 
that  no  complement  givea  more  accomplisbnietit ;  and  that  he 
iHteode  more  the  tillage  of  his  mind  tinn  hk  gtonnd  ;  yet  does 
not  Bafln-  tiiat  to  grow  wild. 

"No  object,"  conUnues  the  writer,  " «m  withdrawe  him  from  himselfe  ; 
or  BO  ^sfraot  hii  dcriBes  ai  to  oovet  ougbt  nnworthiljr.  Becnaiions  be 
adniti,  not  to  natiJr  hii  mdbs,  but  s^ace  ]tiautlfe.     Aegnaintenat  ha 

Such  the  ideal  gentleman,  limned  seme  two  hundred'  yean 
since  by  Richard  BraAwiit ;  and  now,  as  then,  how  far  short  of 
the  ideal  do  many  w«rld-eHteemed  gentlemm  Ml !  The  sole  tests 
of  a  gentleman,  now-a-days,  are  birth,  wealth,  and  a  worldly 
honour.  If  he  have  been  gently  bom  and  have  passed  with  no 
slight  upon  Uta  honour,  tiie  world  dubs  him  gentleman.  He  may 
become  the  grossest  sensoeJIst,  he  may  seduce  hia  ftiend's  daugh- 
ter (provided  he  will  meet  the  friend  lifterwards),  hut' he  isnerer- 
thelesa  a  gentleman. 

W.  B.  J. 
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"  Love  leesnot  iritti.llM  eyM,  bat  with  the  nund  ; 
And  thttnEoTB  ia  vinged  Cu[^  punted  blind." 

Sbucbp£ibe. 

L— THE  RENDEZFOna. 
-It  ma  a  dark  night.  The  beaveaii  wero'  gloomy  yri&i  an 
approacitmg  stonn.  At  tbe  entranoe  of  Glouoeeter,  leaning  againet 
the  wall  of  a  large  and  ancient  mauion,  stood  a  yonng  cavalier, 
enrelt^ed  in  a  diu^  oloak,  his  faoB  eotirelj  hidden  \>j  a  dooched 
hat.  In  a  low  ttme  he  was  bmiBung-  thcr  oelebrBted  re&sin  of 
the  Caraliera :— ■ 


He  was  interrupted  by  the  noiee  of  a  window  opening  abore  him, 
and  three  taps  gently  sounding,  assured  him  Uiat  his  signal  had 
been  answered,  A  tetter  fell  at  hia  feet.  He  picked  it  up,  but 
the  darkneaa  prevented  hia^teading  H<  Tfa«  window  ohwed  gently 
a^^un,  and  he  hastened  away  to  a  hght  he  espied  at  some  UlUe 
distance,  taiA  waa  engaged  in  an  enraptuzed  panual  <£  the  billet, 
vhen  his  serring-man  approached. 

"  Bad  news.  Master  Wjntoun,'^  said  the  worthy  man.  "  Her 
maid  says  it  will  be  impoBsible  to  admit  you  to-night." 

"  'Slife  I  Robert,  thy  news  is  so  stale,  that  it  ia  warthless. 
I  have  here  assurance  yrarik  that  of  fifty  muda  :  we  a<«  tat  b^  at 
the  garden  gate  precisely  at  twelre,  and  then'  she -herseiif  will 

Robert  winood  a  little.  In  spite  of  the  dolor<aiB  ospeet  with 
which  he  had  communicated  bis  had  news,  his  reception  of  tins 
intelligence  did  not  diraday  any  eager  anxiety  on  his  part  for 
the  proposed  &dmigaion. 

"It  must  be  nearly  twelve  n»w,"  qneth  UBBtw  Wyntoun, 
reflectively. 

Kobert  coald.noi  gainsay  the  fact ;  so  tlie  two  aonntsred  slowly 
on  towards  tlia  gaidon,.  Mioh  WH  at  tho  hack  o£  t^  street  in 
whidi  they,  ateod. 
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Master  Wjntonn  was  a  daring,  gallant  fellow  enougfa,  but 
troubled  bj  an  uncomfortably  jealous  disposition,  which  his  com- 
para^Te  poverty  fostered  to  an  unhappy  degree.  He  was  the 
Boitor  of  Mistress  Florimel  Buffhead,  the  beauty  of  Gloucester, 
and  an  heiress  ;  who,  although  she  returned  his  affection,  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  bo  strictly  guarded  by  her  father,  and,  on  the  other, 
so  surrounded  by  admirers,  that,  except  in  the  rare  clandestine 
meetings  she  was  enabled  to  give  him,  kept  him  in  a  constant  state 
of  Bupense  and  jealousy.  But  one  fire  minuteB  by  her  side  sufficed 
to  dispel  his  gloom  and  anxiety. 

Among  the  rivals  Master  Wyntoun  moBt  dreaded,-  was  the 
reckless,  roaring,  rioting,  gallant  Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly,  who  bad 
recently  made  Gloucester  ring  with  his  exploits.  He  had  made 
open  loTO  to  Mistress  Buffhead,  and  although  coldly  received,  he 
could  not  be  daunted  in  the  pursuit.  Sir  Patrick  was  a  "broth 
of  a  boy."  His  Irish  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  made  him  the 
terror  of  the  quiet,  wordiy  citiEens  of  Gloucester  ;  and  the  reason 
will  be  best  gathered  from  his  conversation  with  Brag,  his  serving- 
man.  Theyare  now  coming  upthestreetMaster  Wyntoun  has  just 
left.     Sir  Patrick  is 

"  Flushed  with  insolence  and  wine," 

and  listetiB  but  witit  indifferent  attention  to  the  expostulations  of 
his  ser?ing-man : — 

"Don't  talk  to  me.  Brag;  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  Bome 
eicitement  to-night :  I  can't  ^eep  peaceably  witluiut  it." 

"  Bat,  good  Sir  Patrick—" 

"Hot  a  word!" 

"  If  it  should  reach  tlie  ears  of  Mistress  Beatrice  ?  " 

"  Well — and  what  then  ?  When  a  man  is  away  from  the  eyes 
he  loves,  he  makes  love  to  the  first  pair  of  eyes  convaniant  to  that 
Bftme — Women  never  love  a  man  tbe  less  for  a  taste  of  fighting 
and  flirting  ;  they  're  too  sensible  for  that,  altogether." 

"Ah!   Sir  Patrick— " 

"  What  is  fighting  ?  The  amusement,  the  relaxation,  the 
repose  of  life  !  Existence  would  he  a  blind  borse  in  a  mill,  were 
it  not  for  a  htlle  relaxation  of  that  sort." 

"  But  surely  Mistress  Beatrice  wouldn't  like  to  hear  of  fighUng  ?" 

"  She  would — she  would  1  Brag,  my  boy,  observe  this  as  a 
safe  rule  ; — Women  admire  a  little  innocent  inconstancy  ;  it's  a 
compliment  paid  to  the  sex  in  general.    What  is  a  man,  and  an 
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Irishmftn,  to  do  ?  Was  I  aent  into  this  big  uniTene,  and  edncftted 
at  KilleDnj,  to  rot  away  in  a  dirty  Bentimental  idleness  ^  Devil 
a  bit !  I  '11  not  be  idle  !  I  '11  sdr  myself  1  I  '11  ^Iit  somebody 
to-night !  " 

"  OhI  please  don't." 

'■  I  will!    I  'm  not  a  bmte  t«  sleep  away  an  existence — " 

"  There's  nobody  stirring — " 

"  Then  I  'U  knock  at  some  door,  and  request  the  gentleman  to 
get  ont  of  bed  and  refresh  himself  with  a  feir  passes  here.  Dont 
quake  in  that  way,  yon  rillain  !  Be  a  man  ;  you  'U  enjoy  this 
little  refreshment  yourself." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Patrick,  J  make  it  a  rule  never  to  take  any 
refreshment  between  meals  I  " 

"  Pho  !  excitement  is  necessary  to  the  quietude  of  your  neires. 
I  never  sleep  soundly  when  I  go  to  bed  drunk  with  doing  nothing 
— What's  that!  There— yonder !  Two  men  creeping  by  a 
garden  wall — Come  along  ;  we  'II  hare  something  to  do  now — " 

In  Tain  Brag  remonstrated — Sir  Patrick  was  off  in  pursuit, 
while  his  unwilling  Sanoho  followed  this  Quixote  of  excitement, 
who,  as  our  readers  may  perceive,  was  a  "  fast  man  "  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


II.— A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

The  darkness  about  the  garden  wall  was  bo  great,  that  one 
could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before.  The  cathedral  clock  was  boom- 
ing solemnly  the  midnight  bom'  over  the  silent  town,  as  Master 
Wyntoim  bade  Robert  look  from  the  angle  of  the  street  to  see  if 
any  one  was  coming.  He  then  gave  tbree  gentle  taps  at  the 
garden  gate,  which  opened  at  once. 

"  Is  that  you,  Charla  f  "  whispered  a  soft  voice. 

"  Yes." 

"Alone?" 

"  Robert,  to  keep  watch.     Is  all  quiet !  " 

"  AU." 

"  I  roust  wait  a  second  or  two  for  Robert's  return." 

The  whispers  attracted  Sir  Patrick  to  the  spot. 

Master  Wyntoun,  imagining  him  to  be  Robert,  seized  bis  arm, 
and  whispered : — 

"  Follow  ;  you  must  watch  in  the  garden." 

He  led  Sir  Patrick  into  the  garden.     The  gate  was  doeed. 
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The  dflrkiMEa  wn  mt«ue ;  bat  Sir  Patnekwas  ftware  thftt  tliD 
loT«re  had  tripped  am^,  UiODgfa  whither  he  knew  Bot 

'"'I'll  aleap  aonndlj  to-night,"  wu  his  joyons  reflection  ;  Koi, 
groping  his  way,  he  tried  to  gain  the  house. 

Robert  by  this  time  had  returned,  but  finding  ihe  gate  closed, 
was  greatly  pozzled. 

Brag,  alarmed  at  the  probable  isbuo  of  the  adrestiire,  was 
ate»lnig  i^,  when  he  ran  op  agaiiut  Robert. 

"Who's  Uuit?"  they  both  eiclaimed ;  and  both  heard 
aofamiliar  voioes. 

■'  Don't  challenge  me,  sir,"  said  Br^,  pempotnl^.  "  I  desire 
for  the  present  to  keep  the  peaee  ;  but  I  'm  a  fonniikUe  Mlow, 
sir — very  formidable  !  " 

Sobwt  langhed,  and  grasped  him  ^hter. 

"I  tramble  to  draw  my  sword,"  said  Brag,  " kmowiiiff  iJte 
I/hody  eontewMteei !  " 

"Draw — draw,"  replied  Robert,  ttemlj,  "and  let  tbe  eon- 
ireqtuaceB  be  bloody  ;  the  bloodier  ^e  better,  in  fast." 

"  Loose  your  hold— yoa  are  groaa  aad  muBDolar.  If  I  most 
ponish  this  insirience — -draw !  " 

Robert  quietly  unabeathed  bis  sword. 

But  Brag  had  no  sooner  felt  himself  released  than  he  made  a 
good  run  for  it,  and  Tanished.  Robert  laughed,  and  then  sheath- 
ing his  sword,  prepared  to  await  his  master  s  return. 

lU^CONSEQOENCES. 

Haster  Wyatomi  was  aupremely  happy,  ntting'attbe  ftet  of  hie 
beloved  Florimel,  ponnng  forth  in  impasaioBed  aeeentstlm  bisto^ 
of  his  feelings  since  their  lost  meeting. 

"  Tell  me  it  again  !  "  -she  stud,  tendeiiy. 

"  T)o  you  doubt  my  love  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  like  to  hear  you  repeat  the  words  '  I  loYO  you.' 
I'could  pass  whole  days  tiios. 

"  I  love  you." 

She  kissed  him  on  the  eyes  as  he  said  It. 

"  How  can  I  but  lore  one  so  good,  so  beautifal  f  " 

"  Ah,  but  I  shall  grow  dd  ;  and  theo — " 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"Then — but  I  will  sing  the  coDsequenees  ;"  uid  ia  a  low 
■weet  TCRee,  eeoroely  raised  abore  a  whisper,  she  Bang : 
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■QaSift^y  Omtaia  tb*  nee 

In  the  summsr  tiri 
Witlisied,  nithered  droiq^'llie  rose 

Winter  irould  not  spore  ! 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blocniB  flw  dieek 

Jn  its  yoothful  priae  ; 
But  bow  pale  and  tMnthe.^wk 

BeODly  liTeB  bntfer  an  hour 

.In  a  hner^E  ays .; 
Hbaa  like  this  poor  eumiow  flow)r 

It  must  fade  and  die. 
Pamion  lives  but  tar  an  hour 

(How  delieioBily  I) 
TluQ  likeJhia  poor  mUiered  Jnv^r 

It. most  &dfi  and  die. 

She  ceaeej.     He  had  no  time  to  'tharik  her/ftr  nt  itiia  mDmcnt 
Sir  Patrick  attimbled  into  the  room. 

"  Bir  Patrirfc  O'ReiUj  '.  "  they  -both  exdfnmed. 

In  an  inBtant  'Charles  -was  on  'his  Fret.  The  three  -were 
embarraBfied.  Florimel  was  alarmed  iv  -finfl  her  ohl  persecutor 
thus  intruding  on  her  presence  ;  HSir  Pstnelc  'was  -aTnazed  at 
seeing  his  prudi^  flame,  who  had  rejected  ^1  his  advances,  thus 
admitting  a  lover  to  a  ^te-d-iSte.  Charles  Wyntoan  'had  certain 
jealojia  mi^ginagB. 

"  Who  are  yon,  sir  1  *'  he  farionaly  exclaimed. 

"  Who  am  I  ?  I  'm  myself,  at  your  serriee.  Haying  tlius 
satisfied  yonr  reasonaljle  cariosity  on  that  pomt,  I  'd  like  to  know 
who  you  may  he.  Ton  take  such  an  interest  in  me,  that  1  feel 
akeadylikea  relation  to  you — aay  a  brother!  " 

"  This  aasm'ance,  sir,  ia  intolerable.      What  do  you  here  ?  " 

"  If  you  come  to  that,  what  may  jou  be  dwng  here  ?  " 

Maater  'Wyntoun  saw  ttterewas  hot  one  course  open,  and  drew 
his  a  word.  ;: 

"  Defend  yonrarff,  sir !  "       -     ■  _  '     " 

"  Is  it  defend  you  said  ?  Ko(hi^g  can  better  ^ipiess-my  sen- 
timents." ■  .      '  •-~^ 

"  Chatlwri.ClmrteB!"-eieIaimedFlorimel, '"-what would  you?" 

"  ftve:^  i^ysdf,"  he  replied  bitteriy. 
■  "  Ixt  ns-sttp  into  -the  garden,"  suggested  'Sir  Patrick. 

"  Sir,  1  avenge  inaultB  on  the  spot." 
■"'impossible  here," 

"You  ahatl  see  !  '" 
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Wjntoun  adraneed  on  him.  Sir  Patrick's  scmplea  vaniahed 
before  the  rapier's  point,  and  he  drew. 

Florimet  soreamed,  and  sank  almost  lifeless  into  a  chair.  On 
recoTering  her  senses  a  minute  afterwards,  she  was  alone. 

Alone :  hut  the  horrible  clink  of  swords,  and  the  hurried  scuffle 
of  feet  in  the  adjoining  room,  cnt  shai'plj  on  her  sense,  filling  her 
Boul  with  terror.     The  combat  seemed  to  her  to  endure  ages. 

The  noise  ceased.  She  half  rose  from  her  chair — racked  with 
suspense — all  her  seases  painfullj  acute,  A  groan  ia  beard. 
Hearena  !  if  it  should  be  her  lover  that  has  fallen  ! 

She  has  not  strength  to  more.  Her  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof 
of  her  month  :  she  is  paralysed  by  horror.  Her  lover  rushes  in 
with  his  sword  drawn.  Florimel  sinks  upon  her  knees,  and, 
amidst  a  flood  of  tears,  proffers  an  inaodible  thanka^ving  to  the 
Frovidence  that  has  spared  him. 

Charles  is  pale  and  haggard.  He  approaches  her  with  a 
devilish  sneer,  curling  his  lip,  and  stands  motionless  beside  her 
whilst  she  prays.     When  she  had  ceased,  he  says: 

"Se  needs  your  prayers," 

"  Who  ?  "  she  answered,  almost  bewildered. 

Charles  pointed  with  his  sword  to  the  room  he  had  just  le^,  and 
said, ."  He,  who  lies  there  ;  the  victim  of  your  falsehood  t  " 

"  Oh,  Qod !  oh,  God !  is  he  dead  ?  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Ay,  dead  !     Weep  for  him  ;  and  curse  me,  who  slew  him  ! 

"  Charles,  Charles— I  cannot  hear  aright — you  do  not — no, 
no,  no — yon  cannot  suspect.  But  yet  your  words — that  icy  cold- 
ness, and  that  look  of  hate.     Tell  me — what  do  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  Nothing.     1  am  convinced — " 

"  Convinced  of  what  ?  " 
'   He  laughed  sardonically. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Charles,  do  not  wrong  me  with  suapicioiu 
which  are  infamoss — be  plain  with  me." 

"  So  young — so  lovely— yet  bo  false!  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  Do  you  think  Sir  Patrick  was — ^was  my  lover  ?  " 

"  Even  so.     Have  you  effrontery  enough  to  deny  it  ?  " 

"  Ob,  great  Heaven  support  me  !  Charles  believes  me  false  !  " 
she  shrieked,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Wyntoun  sheathed  his  sword,  and  laughed  in  derision, 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  with  eommanda  to  open, 
startled  them  both. 
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"  There  is  mj  father,"  irhispered  Florimel ;  "  if  he  sees  jou 
here,  ho  will  kill  as  both." 

"  I  care  not.     Life  is  worthleaa  now." 

"  Oh,  CharloB,  pity — pity  !  " 

"  You  had  none  on  me !  My  heart  was  to  be  broken  with- 
out — " 

"  Open  !  open  !  or  I  force  the  door,"  ehonted  Sir  John  Ruff- 
bead,  without. 

"  You  will  not  brave  hia  fury  ?  "  said  Florimel. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  Open,  I  say  !     Another  inatant  and  I  cruah  the  door !  " 

"  Will  you  let  my  name  be  bandied  about  in  every  slanderous 
mouth  ?     Charles — take  me  from  here  j  aaTe  me  — " 

"  Open  !  "  shouted  Sir  John. 

"  Save  me !  " 

"  Open ! " 

"  It  will  BOon  he  too  late  — " 

Charloa  hesitated  for  another  moment,  and  then  bidding  her 
follow,  in  a  sombre  tone  he  opened  the  window,  took  out  a  rope 
ladder  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  and  began  to  fasten  it. 

The  door  was  aboat  to  be  burst  open.  The  ladder  was  fi^ed — 
Florimel  descended — Charles  followed,  and  closed  the  window, 
just  as  the  door  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and  Sir  John,  followed  by 
several  servants  bearing  lights  and  drawn  sword?,  rushed  into  the 
room. 
■  It  was  empty. 

"  Did  not  the  noise  proceed  from  this  room  ?  "  asked  Sir  John. 

"  It  did." 

"  Search — quick.     Where  is  my  daughter  ?     Search  !  " 

Presently  two  servants  returned,  bearing  in  Sir  Patrick, 
wounded. 

"Who  is  this?  " 

"  Ooe  who  was  never  pinked  before,"  feebly  answered  Sir 
Patrick,  covering  his  pain  with  his  usual  levity.  "  It 's  unpleasant, 
that  fighting  in  the  dark — you  see  nothing  but  the  wounds  you 
get — and^ugh  ! — beyond  the  insecurity  of  it — you  are  unable  to 
see  a  gentlemanly — smile — on  the  face  of*  your  adversary — which 
— seems  to  say — say  "  at  your  service — sir.  Did  you — ever 
happen  to  fight  in  the  dark — ?  " 

"  What  do  you  here,  sir  !  "  said  Sir  John,  enraged, 

"Bleed — I  think,"  replied  Sir  Patrick. 
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. "  How  came  jau  here, — and  for  frhu  ? " 

"  I  don't — exactly  remember — " 

A  Berrant  came  in,  excluming  "  Sir  John  !  Sir  Jokui!  " 

"Well,  flir,  what?" 

"  Mistress  Fiorimel  has  just  ma  out  of  the  garden  wi&  a 
gentleman,  who  knocked  me  down,  and  closed  the  gate  on  me." 

"  Ha  I  my  daughter !  my  daaghter  !  To  horee  !  Pursue  ber ! 
Cut  the  TJllain  to  pieces!  "  Then  turning  to  Sir  Patrick,  he 
Baid,  "  Sir,  you  ehali  uiswer  thia  — " 

Sir  Patrick  had  fainted. 


IV.— FINESSE. 

Master  Hyacinth  Dribble  was  a  disgraced  diplomatist,  who, 
shut  from  the  exciting  intrigues  of  politics,  consoled  himself  with 
those  of  private  life  ;  mixed  up  with  CTCrybody's  concerns  he 
generally  contrived  to  make  matters  worse  b;  the  most  resolute 
perustence  in  what  he  called  Jineae:  whic^  he  said  was  the 
only  lerer  (^  soeiety  ;  the  orAj  inatnuneut  worthj  of  an  intellect 
to  DM. 

" By  culUvating  a  haliit  of  adroit  finesse,"  he  would  say,  "tlie 
mind  becomes  prepared-  for  erery  emeigency.  I  nev^  write  at 
letter,  bat  I  contrive  to  get  it  delivered  by  stratagem.  I  tell 
incredolons  people  the  truth  in  order  that  they  may  not  believe  It; 
and  credulous  people  falsehood,  that  they  may,  I  pay  mj  bills  by 
stratagem  ;  and  borrow  money  on  nice  calculations  of  chances. 
Thus  Ab  mind  becomes  sharpened  on  the  whetstone  of  ingenuity, 
breathing  the  very  atmosphere  of  felicitous  falsehood." 

Some  one  objecting  that  triTialilies  weaken  the  grasp  of  the 
mind,  he  replied :  "  No,  Sir ;  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  that  atteu- 
tiOD  should  be  kept  alive  on  small  matters  ;  great  ones  _^iree  it. 
If  the  great  alone  ore  memorable,  yet  is  it  to  trifles  that  ihej  owe 
theor  birth.  The  glorious  oak  springs  from  the  insignificant 
acorn  ;  when  it  in  its  turn  would  fain  produce,  lo  I  an  acorn  is  all 
the  result.     In  life,  sir,  true  philosophy  directs  itself  to  acorns. " 

Hyacinth  Dribble  suppressed  all  enthuMasm,  oil  sympathy,  all 
feeling  ;  that  is  tUe  expression  of  them. 

"  Men,"  he  would  observe,  "  are  pawns  on  the  world's  chess- 
board, and,  to  play  the  game  and  win,  the  diplomaitist  wants 
intellect,  bntnot  heart.  I  never  shake  hands  wiUi  anybody ;  it 
would  exhibit  feeling  ;  and  feeling  is  minons.     A  p(ditii»aa  who 
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ezhiltits  Bytopatby  is  son  to  be  peBtered  or  placet  aod  emolu- 
menta.  If  a  man  were  to  see  me  iiea  mj  niece,  he  would  thruBt  a 
petitii>n  into  my  bftod,  with  so  many  rhetorical  flourishes  about 
mjr  good  nature  and  noble  cUaposition,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him 
without  appearing  a  hypocrite." 

Such  was  Hyacinth  Dribble,  uncle  and  almoBt  a  father  to  the 
MiBtrcBs  Beatrice  Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly  loved.  He  had  received 
from  his  friend  Sir  John  BufFhead  a  full  account  of  liie  elopement 
of  his  daughter,  witb  a  request  for  advice  and  assistauoe. 
Delighted  at  htang  called  upon  for  some  exercise  of  bis  finesBe/i 
was  with  eztraordmaiy  pleasure  that  be  beard  hia  niece,  Beatrice, 
demand  permission  to  offer  her  friend  Florimd  an  asylum  in  his 
house  for  a  few  weeks ;  as  die  waB-wareting  hersdf  from  the  turj 
td  her  father  till  sbe  could  bare  an  explanaUon  witb  ber  lover. 
He  accorded  the  pennisuon  at  once  ;  ordered  ber  to  write  to 
Florimel  wi^ioat  delay  ;  and  himself  wrote  to  Sir  John,  tiling 
him  to  come  up  to  tawn,  ai  be  had  the  bird  in  bis  net. 

v.— JEALOUSY. 

The  reader  knows  very  well  that  Ifaster  Wyntoun  was  very 
absurd  to  suBpeet  bis  Florimel ; — ^but  Charles  waa  not  acquainted 
with  ail  the  circumstanceft ;  he  could  only  reason  from  appearaaces : 
and  they  wore  decidedly  against  ber.  Like  all  mindB  in  wbicb 
a  su^icion  baa  been  awakened,  be  coloured  every  circumstance 
with  the  j/eSoKi  tint,  and  explaining  t^om  only  aecordiug  to  one 
obstinate  idea,  amassed  a  tolerable  amount  of  evidence. 

In  the  firat  place  :  be  remembered  to  have  heard  it  remarked 
how  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  believed  to  be  Sir  Patrick 
O'Reilly  bad  foUowed.Miss  Buffbead  to  church,  in  her  promenades, 
and  OQ  other  ocoasions,.  witli  signa  o£  the  moat  unmistakeajde 
admiratioQ. 

In  the  Becoud  plac« :  fas  remembered  that  Florimel's  maid  had 
been  instructed  to  say  Aat  she  could  not  adisit  bim  on  the  night 
in  question,  whereas  she  changed  her  resolution,  and  wrote  to  bim 
herself  to  name  the  hour.  What  could  this  betoken,  bat  that  e&« 
had  first  appointed  a  meeting  with  Sir  Patrick,  and  bad  therefore 
told  her  maid  t^i  put  bim  [Charles]  oS  till  another  time  ;  and  that 
having  subsequently  heard  that  Sir  Patrick  wonld  not  umte  that 
night,  she  had  written,  to  ChaEles  accordingly^ 

Thesa  bwQ  factt  (I)  explainwl  h«  BrtWliwiraaBi  Wtd  al«m  on 
ll2 
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tiie  appearance  of  Sir  Patrick  ;  and  Sir  Patrick's  astoniBhrnect  at 
the  appearance  of  another  lover. 

Tbe  result  was  confirmed  b;  her  agonj  when  she  heard  Sir 
Patrick  had  Mien,  'and  the  anxiety  not  to  have  her  "  name 
bandied  abont  in  slanderous  mouths  ;  '  not  to  mention  manj  other 
&cts  and  expressiong  now  recalled  by  the  curious  peering  of  a 
mind  into  all  the  pruriencies  of  conjecture. 

All  this  ffhile  it  never  occurred  to  Charles  that,  beyond  the 
gnwsnesB  of  suspecting  a  young  girl  of  such  depravity,  there  could 
be  no  sort  ot  motive  for  her  deceiving  him.  He  was  not  rich,  nor 
powerful,  nor  her  husband.  He  had  deemed  himself  too  happy 
and  too  honom«d  in  being  loved  by  her  :  he  conferred  no  honour, 
which  would  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  stoop  to  low  deceit. 
This  never  occurred  to  him  :  because  jealousy  is  advocate  for 
evil,  seeking  out  all  that  may  confirm  suspicion,  but  avoiding  all 
that  may  confront  it.  Charles  Wyntoun  was  not  only  jealous  by 
nature,  but  he  wag  at  that  period  of  life  when  young  men,  not 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  having  their  illusions  shattered,  after 
thinking  all  women  angels,  are  prone  to  think  them  devils  ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  imagination  and'belief  in  depravity  which 
possesses  the  mind  at  that  period.  Charles,  therefore,  saw  nothing 
rerolting  in  the  abstract  supposition  of  her  infamy :  he  believed 
the  testimony  of  his  senses,  he  said — he  relied  upon  the  facts  ! 

After  escaping  with  her  from  her  father's  houde,  his  first 
endeavour  was  to  shield  her  from  pursuit,  and  with  this  view  he 
conducted  her  to  Stroud,  where  they  procured  conveyance  to 
London, 

Arrived  in  London,  he  coldly  demanded  if  she  had  any  friends 
to  whom  she  could  with  safety  be  taken  ;  and  she  replied,  that 
she  desired  to  be  taken  to  an  hotel  till  she  could  write  to  some 
one.  A  chilling  silence  had  scarcely  been  broken  during  their 
journey  ;  for  Piorimel,  after  many  attempts  at  an  explanation  to 
which  he  could  not  listen,  and  many  oaths  at  which  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  had  given  up  the  attempt  as  fruitless  for  the  present, 
hoping  that  when  his  mind  was  calmer,  and  he  reviewed  the 
circumstances  with  coolness,  her  explanation  would  be  listened  to 
more  effectually. 

Charles  took  her  to  an  hotel,  and  there  left  her,  vowing  that  he 
would  never  see  her  more.  She  did  not  quite  believe  ^is  :  hnt 
still  he  said  it  with  bo  cold  and  determined  an  air  that  it'  made  her 
shudder.     Th«  nest  morning  she  wrote  to  distress  fieatrite,  who 
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herself  bronght  back  her  answer,  and  earned  Florimel  to  Hyacinth 
Dribble's  ;  nhere  that  profound  courtier  assured  her  of  bis  unfail- 
ing protection. 

Hyacinth  Dribble  was  now  in  his  element.  Sir  John  arrifed, 
and  baateoed  to  bis  friend,  breatbless  for  lus  danghter. 

"  You  tell  me,  Master  Dribble,"  said  be,  "  that  you  have  the 
bird  already  in  your  net." 

"  In  tbe  TCry  house," 

"  Admirable  I  But  where  is  she  ?  ^  I  'II  lock  the  young 
husay  up  for  life.     Let  me  see  her  at  once." 

"  Hush  !     Sbe  may  overbear  you  I  " 

"  Well— what  if  she  does  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  let  ber  know  of  your  arriral  ;  you  muef  keep 
out  of  the  way." 

"  Eh  ?     I  don't  understand  this—" 

"  Finesse  !  Confide  in  mc.  You  bare  secured  your  daughter : 
but  sbe  is  only  half  your  pursuit — you  want  her  loTCr  too — " 

"  Well — bo  's  not  here,  is  he  ?  " 

"  No  :  hut  will  be,  I  have  little  doubt.  You  wish  to  ascertain 
who  be  is.  I  'II  do  it  for  you.  Keep  quiet.  I  am  on  the  watcb. 
He  will  write — or  call — or  bribe  our  serrants  ;  an  interview  may- 
be arranged.  I  will  warn  you  of  it-j-B,ri_d.theii  we  will  anrpme 
them,  and  you  may  take  what  vengeance  you  please.  Eh?  is 
that  a  good  scheme  ?  " 

"  Capital !     I  repose  entirely  on  yoitr  well-known  abilities  ?  " 

"Aha!  finesse!  Very  great  adept— though  I  say  it,  that 
shouldn't." 

VI.— SUSPICIONS  LAID  ASLEEP. 
Mistress  Beatrice  was  very  bappy  to  have  her  old  schoolfellow 
staying  with  ber,  especially  as  she  was  hiding  from  the  fury  of'  a 
father,  and  lamenting  the  injustice  of  a  lover  ;  but  at  the  same 
.  time  Beatrice  was  rather  uneasy  about  one  point  in  her  friend's 
narrative,  and  that  was  touching  the  attentions  of  Sir  Patrick,  and 
his  share  in  tbe  late  events.  She  had  heard  too  mueb  from 
Florimel  to  believe  that  Sir  Patrick  bad  been  unfaithful,  and  knew 
too  much  of  Sir  Patrick  not  to  be  aware  of  bis  wild,  rollicking 
.  propensities,  and  love  of  adventure  ;  still  it  was  not  so  gratifying 
,  to  her,  as  be  bad  declared  to  Brag  it  would  be,  to  bear  of  his 
attentions  to  another,  and  sbe  was  more  and  more  ansioiis  that 
Florimel  should  be  reconciled  to  Charles ;  she  therefore  advised 
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Florimel  to  write  to  bitn  a  fall  and  explicit  Mcmrat  oF  all  akc 
knew,  and  to  beg  him  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  sospicions. 
This  was  done.  The  letter  was  answered,  and  eridently  showed 
Charles  to  he  relenting.  Absence  from  bis  belored,  and  the 
unpleasant  nature  of  his  saspiciona,  had  so  worked  upon  bim,  that 
he  was  now  as  anxious  to  be  convinced  of  her  innocence,  as  be  bad 
previously  heen  to  detect  proofs  of  her  goilt.  Knowing  Master 
Dribble  personall;,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  him  ; 
was  pressed  to  stay  dinner ;  had  several  under-toned  conTeraationa 
with  Florimel,  and  was  tolerably  coniineed  he  had  wrongly  sus- 
pected her.  The  two  girls  retired  for  ^e  night,  learing  Dribble 
and  Cbarlea  still  over  their  wine,  as  was  then  the  custom. 

The.  clock  struck  twdre,  and  still  the  two  gentlemen  sat  chatting 
and  drinking,  till,  in  one  of  those  pauses  which  sometimes  occnr, 
and  are  broken  only  by  a  simultaneous  observation  of  the  fact, 
the  qmok  ear  of  Hyacinth  Drihhle  caugbt  the  sound  of  voices  above 
stairs,  one  of  which  he  pronounced  to  he  a  man's. 

"  There's  some  one  in  my  niece 'a  room,"  he  said.  "  At  this 
time  of  night  that  does -not  look  over  virtuous. " 

"  Impossible ! "  suggested  Charles. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  with  women.  Harkl  yes — that  is 
certainly  a  man's  voice.  Yes,  it  seems  to  proceed  from  Beatrice's 
room.     Come  with  me  ;  I  may  need  your  asustance." 

"  Certiunly, — if  you  really  think — " 

"  Hush  !  tread  softly,  and  follow  me." 

The  two  rose,  and  left  the  room, 


Vn.— THE  ISCAPl. 

Master  Drihble  was  ngbt :  -there  was  a  man  «Mi  his  niece,  and 
that  man  was  Bir  Patrick  0'Ru%.  How  came  he  in  her  bondOTT, 
and  at  that  time  of  night  ? 

By  means  of  those  two  infallible  expedients — ondaoity  and 
bribery.  He  bad  been  refused  admHtance  by  Beatrise — he  deter- 
mined to  force  it  through  the  maid  ;  and  she,  inflneneed  by  her 
feelings  of  humanity  and  three  half-crowns,  had  eonductrai  him  to 
the  boudoir,  there  to  await  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  df  her 
nustress.  Beatrice  was  net  sorry  to  learn  ^kat  her  lover  awaited 
her  ;  the  very  danger  be  incurred  for  her  was  compliment  enough 
to  disarm  a  great  portion  of  her  anger,  md  ^te  was  curious  to 
know  what  deface  he  would  make  of  his  Oloneester  adventure. 
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She  entered  the  boudoir,  therefoEe,  with  a  well-feigned  Astoniah- 
ment,  and  ezolaimed,  "Sir  Patrick  here!" 

"  That  same  Sir  Patrick,"  he  replied,  "  who  left  jou  despdring 
■nd'who  now  retarua  with  an  inconTanient  load  of  sorrow,  aecu- 
molated  in  absence,  to  lay  it  all  at  your  feet,  and  once  more  be 
haj^.  That  Sir  Patrick,  whoee  deep  devotion,  whose  unblemijshed 
fid^itj,  et  cetera,  alone  render  him  mirthy  of  jonr  notice. " 

"  Was  there  ever  snoh  assuranee  V  thongbt  Beatrice  ;  bntihe 
(mly  said  "  Ah,  Sir  Patrick  !" 

"  I  lost  botli  appetite  and  aleep  away  from  yon.  Appetite, 
because  yonr  angel  face  pursued  me  everywhere,  wtd  so,  when  I 
looked  down  npon  my  plate,  there  it  was  sure  enough,  and  nmld  I 
have  the  heart  to  put  a  knife  across  it  ?  So  with  my  sleep  :  your 
face  was  on  the  ^llow,  and  I  couldn't  wink  ior  gaiing  at  it." 

"  Gould  you  notforget  me  amongst  all  the  (ellei  of  Cttoocesterf" 

"  BeUes  ?     Hags— all  hags  !  " 

"  What,  aU?" 

"  Erery  man  of  'em  I — not  a  face  worth  a  ]ack.  Thangfa  to  be 
sure  I  was  a  mighty  bad  judge,  too  I  1  wm  ao  dazsled  by  yenr 
beauty  as  to  be  bliadto  eTery  charm  in  another.  It 's  on^  eagles 
that  can  gaae  at  the  ran  and  not  be  optically  inconvanieneed. 
Irishmen  have  mortal  Tiaion,  and  what  man — above  all,  what 
Irishman — eoi^d  gaze  on  you,  and  titen  look  at  another?" 

He  here  threw  away  bis  bat  in  transport,  and  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  offered  to  teiae  her  band,  but  ahe  applied  tiuit  band  with 
Tigorous  energy  to  hie  cheek,  exclaiming,  "  Monster  ! " 

"  Madam  !"  he  replied,  hj  no  means  satisfied  with  this  answer. 

"  Uonster  !  "  ahe-repeoted, 

"  I'm  bothered,  entirely  !" 

"  Perfii^ouB,  iaeoBBtant  man !  Wa>  it  fer  a  bag  thatyou  were 
■tabbed  in  Qlomeeter  ?  Wy  it  in  a  bag's  apaxtmeut  you  were 
found  at  midni^t  ?" 

"  Why — botheration! — the  fact  is — speaking  metaphyaicolly — " 

"  Do  not«ttenipt  toanawer.me.     I  know  all ! " 

*'  Then  in  that  case — I  will  frankly  confoaa  that — " 

"  Yes  :  confess  to  gain  that  credit  for-sincerity,  you  bare  lost 
for  veracity.  Sir  Patrick,  you  have  basely  wronged  me.  Go,  ^r, 
go.     Yonr  ap^anwce  here  is  an  iutrUaion." 

" I  aee,"  he  replied;  " my  appearance  an  intmsion  ;  yes,  yes  ; 
you  no  longer  think  of  me — ^you  bare  bestowed  yonr  love  upon 
lomo  odtex  blaobguard — you — " 
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"  I  admire  jour  assorance,  >ir,  in  taroing  the  chai^  of  ineon- 
Btancj  ag&iDst  me." 

"  Yerj  well — plead  ignorance — ^ead  anything.  Be  a  genuine 
iromaa— deuj  your  tows — place  your  affections  dsewhere.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  codboIs  myself — in  tjme.  London  is  not  willioat 
women — women  who  are  beautiful  (not  so  beautiful  as  yourseli^, 
perhaps) — fascinating  (not  guile  so  bscinating)  —  accomplished 
(perhaps,  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  aecompliahed) — hut  constant, 
much  more  constant,  and  willing  to  excuse  the  passing  follies  of 
their  lovers  when  sure  of  a  deep-seated  affection. ' ' 

Beatrice  was  prevented  a  reply  by  her  maid's  hurrying  in  and 
whispering, — 

"  Master 's  coming! " 

"  We  are  lost — escape  is  impossible  I "  exclaimed  Beatrice. 

"Say  I'm  your  cmuin — it's  the  relationship  usual  in  such 
cases,"  said  Sir  Patrick. 

"  No,  no,  no — hide  yourself — in  my  bed-room — quick  1" 

The  door  closed  on  him,  as  the  door  of  the  boudoir  opened,  and 
,  Dribble  appeared  with  Charles. 

"Alone,  my  dear  I"  said  the  diplomatist,  looking  rapidly  round 
the  room.     "  I  thought  I  heard  you  talking  to  Florimel  V 

"Yes — yes — hut  she  left  me — just  now — " 

"  And  I  rather  fancied  I  heard  other  voices,"  said  Dribble. 

"  Oh,  no  !  there  was  nobody  else." 

"  Ah  !  perhaps  it  was  the  cat,"  ohserred  Dribble,  still  peering 
round. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  his  niece. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  a  man,"  pursued  her  uncle. 

"  A  man  ?" 

"  No :  I  say,  it  could  not  hare  been  a  man— though— really 
that  very  much  resembles  a  man  Is  hat,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
one  Sir  Patrick  had  thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  in  bis  hurry,  to 
pick  up  again. 

"A  hat!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  well  affected  surprise. 

"  Oh,  me'm!"  said  her  maid  ;  "  oh — I  hope  you  won't  be  very 
— very  angry — oh,  sir — that  hat !" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  know  of  it  ?" 

"  Ton  won't  blame  me,  sir — hut — dear,  dear  me!  it  belongs  to 
a  gentleman  as  comes  a  courting  o'  me." 

"  Courting  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir  :  of  course  I  repulses  him  !     But  he  was  here  just 
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now — and,  heBring  footstepg,  he — he  ran  hvaj  in  a  hitrr^,  and 
left  this  behind  him." 

Hjacinth  Dribble  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  so  shallow  an 
artifice  :  without  deigning  a  reply  he  Walked  towards  the  bed-room' 
door.     Beatrice  seeing  his  intention,  placed  herself  before  him. 

"  Where  are  jon  going,  uncle  ?  " 

'■  Into  that  room,  niece." 

"  Impossible,  dear  !  " 

"  Why  so,  sweet  ?  " 

"  It  is — it  is  my  hed-roonj," 

"  Well,  there  is  nobody  in  it,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Now — well  I  declare  ! — now  I  shouldn't  be  snrprised  if  yoa 
were  going  to  sospect  me  !— Do  you  thea  doubt  my  principUs  ? 
— A  man  !   0  fie  1  uncle,  fie  !  " 

Hyacinth  Dribble  appeared  to  trust  Tery  little  to  her  principles, 
for  without  answering,  he  pulled  her  aside  aild  opened  the  door. 
and  saying,  "  Charles,  foUow  me,"  entered  the  bed-room. 

£eatrice  sank  breathless  into  the  arms  of  her  maid,  expecting 
every  instant  to  hear  the  clash  of  swords.     There  was  a  4ood 

"  What  can  this  mewi  ? — Mary,  look — look  after  them—" 

"  There  is  no  one  here,  mo'm  3  " 

"  No  one  ?  " 

"  No,  me'm — they  hare  passed  through  the  litde  door  leadmg 
to  the  passage." 

"  Most  fortunate — it  was  opea  !  Sir  Patnck  has  availed  him- 
self of  it,  and  perhaps  escaped  into  the  garden.  Hark  !  hush ! 
What  was  that  ?  I  thought  I  heard  confused  sounds — Hark  ! — 
They  are  seeking  everywhere  — Hush  I  — I  cannot  endure  this 
suspense  !  "  and  Beatrice  staggered  after  her  uncle. 

Sir  Patrick,  ou  finding  hiniBelf  in  Beatrice's  bed-room,  was  not 
n  little  pleased  to  find  another  door  leading  irom  it ;  this  he  lost 
no  time  in  availing  himself  of,  and  creeping  along  the  dark  pas- 
sage, ho  reached  another  room,  which  he  traversed,  and  openings 
iloor,  started  at  beholding  Florimel  seated  before  ber  looking-glass. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  you  here — and — " 

"  Mistress  Ruffheod  !  But  I  have  no  time  to  explain — can  yea 
oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  a  closet  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 


'*  It 's  to  save  a  lady's  honour." 
'  You  asTO  a  lady's  honour  1 " 
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"  Whisbt !  here  they  are  !  Swrar  you  hare  sot  seen  me,  or 
the  honour  of  your  friend  Beatrice  will  be  lest.  Be  «IenU— feign 
ignonmee!  " 

Sir  Patri^  was  in  another  momeBt  ui^er  the  bed. 

Footsteps  were  heard  approaching  along  the  pwnage,  and 
Florimel  heard  Dribble  say,  "  He  must  have  pasBod  this  way — he 
caunot  have  escaped."  She  was  breathlese.  If  they  should  search 
her  room  and  find  Sir  Patrick  under  her  bed,  what  would  Charles 
think  !  But  the  hotwur  of  Beatrice  irae  at  stoke,  and  that 
commanded  her  silence. 

The  footsteps  approad^  her  room — then  passed  onwanli,  and 
then  retoroed  again.  A  knock  at  her  door  made  her  start,  and  it 
was  obliged  to  be  repeated  thrice  beforei^  could  summon  streDgth 
to  answer. 

"Miss  Ruflhead — I  beg  jour  pardon  for  diotnrbing  yon— are 
you  in  bed  j^t  ?  " 

"No — no,  sir." 

"  Hafe  you  by  (diouee  heard  ur  nen  ^^sbanger — we  fancy 
then  is  a  robber  in  the  house." 

"  No — no — no,  sir." 

"  Do  not  be  ftlanned,  I  beg — we  shall  find  him -to  a-«ertainty — 
you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness,  I  assure  yon," 

They  moved  away,  and  Florimel  breathed  again. 

"  Very  odd  where  ha  ean  be,"  remoriced  Dribble. 

"  Do  yon  not  think,  perhaps,  the  maid  told  the  truth,  and  that 
her  lorer  really  had  escaped  ?  " 

"  NoTor  brieve  what  women  say,  as  a  genenl  nde :  nerer 
ehambennuds  in  ai^  ease." 

"  I  see  no  trace  of  at^body." 

"  Let  ua  descend.  We  wiU  bar  all  the  doors — the  windswB  are 
too  high  to  tempt  even  despair.  This  way  he  cannot  escape  us. 
In  the  meanwhile  you  pretend  to  depart,  keepng  good  watch, 
however,  ontside  tlw  garden,  and  I  will  pretend  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,  and  retire  to  my  room 
as  if  to  bed.  They  will  think  me  asleep— 40ft  tiptoe  steps  will 
soon  be  audible — and  I  -shall  rush  out  and  sntprise  my  genueman. 
Eh  1  is  that  a  goodpian  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  promise." 

"  Aha  !  notlung  but  finesse  !  " 

"  Your  niece  seems  to  have  caught  a  KWle  frwn  yon." 

"  Egad,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  but  she  will  be  olerer  to  outwit 
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ber  nnele.  I  have-more  tb&n  onee  enspected  she  had  some  lorer 
iriiom  e&e  saw  «landeatbely,  but  as  I  intend  her  fm  a  marqab, 
yoa  ma;  be  sure  I  uerer  countenoDce  any  euch  prooeeding — I 
have  got  him  now,  and  if  fae  ewapee  mo  I  '11  give  him  leare  to  wed 
mj  niece." 

Wyntoun  left  the  hoose,  and  bid  hiBiBelf  behind  the  garden 
wall,  as  agreed  on. 


Tin.— THE  SHADOW. 

Scarcely  had  Dribble  and  Wyntoun  descended  to  the  porlenr 
before  Beatrice  ran  brBatbleas  into  Flerim^rB  room,  exclaiming — 

"  eft,  jaj-^^mr  I  Has  au^ranse  will  kill  me— Sir  Pfttriok  O'Eeilly 
.—(he  is  my  lo»er — did  I  tell  yon  ?)  well — he  was  here  to-night— 
UBole  overfaMtid  TOic^ — CBme  up — we  Mdhimin  mybed-remft-^'  - 
when  uncle  entered  it  he  found  the  bird  HiMfa — -thsy  are  mrtr  in 
hotptirenit — Ohl  what  will  baoonie-of  me  if  they  discover  himf  " 

Sit  Patri^  pnt  bis  head  bom  imder  tbe  'ohrthes. 

"  Beril  a  bit  wiU  they  be  doing  that,  I  t^ke  it— is  aU  BtiU  ?  " 

"  Here  !  "  cried  Beatrice. 

"  The  Mune.  I  bobbed  in  upon  Mi«tre»  Knffhesd,  -whom  I 
haven't  had  the  -{deaaupe  of  seeing  for  BOme  time — abe  in  &e 
kindest  manner  ima^naUe  offered  me  an  ^^lum<  whiob  Bty 
modesty  would  not  allow  me  -to  reftue.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 
thanks." 

"  Sir  Patriok,''  -said  Florimel,  firm^,  -"h  in  in  your  power  io 
do  me  a  signal  aepriee." 

"  It  ie  ?     lOh,  mme  it. " 

*'  It  is  a  sim^  act  of  juetiee  I  require  'from  jun.  ¥oB  ■will 
reneajber -on  the  last  oeoaeion  of  our  meeting — " 

"  1  was  signally  miapWed — 4)ut  upon  my  honour,  Miaa  RaS- 
lioad,  I  bad  no  hand  in  tbe  mattcF — I  was  dragged  into  a  garden 
— I  greped  my  WKyiatoa  house,  and  then  into  a.  room,  where  I 
saw  alight.     There  I  found  you  and -the  gentleman  who — " 

**  Vhat  geotteman,  eir,  is  to  be  my  bnsband." 

"  A  Teiy  luokydog,  too  ;  I 'felicitate 'bim." 

"  But  he  has  conoeived 'the  most  outrageous 'siKpicions  touching 
your 'preaence  on  timt  night';  and  although  he  is  now  willing  to 
behove  my  word,  it  would  greatly  aesist-me  if  you  would  add  youra." 

"  With  a  mighty  deal  of  pleasnre'l  " 

'"iCbU  Ml  him,  1hen — his  name  is  Master  Charles  WyntonnJ— 
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there  ia  hiB  addreea.     Cull  on  lum,  and  expkun  to  Lim  the  reason 
•f  jour  inteiTuptioa,  and  assure  him  of  the  manner  I  alwaja     ' 
■eceWed  your — 

She  was  going  to  Utj  "  atleniions,"  but  the  presence  of 
Beatrice  arrested  her ;  she  did  not  irish  to  pun  her  friend  bj 
finther  allusions  to  ber  lover's  inconstancy. 

"  I  understand  you,  entirely,"  replied  he,  "  and  believe  me,  I 
will  fulfil  your  instructions  to  the  letter." 

"Now,"  said  Beatrice,  "yon  must  think  of  yonr  escape. 
Vnele  has  retired  to  his  room.  Master  Wyntoun  has  left  the 
konsfc" 

"  Oh,  I  *11  let  myself  out  by  the  window." 

"Impossible  !  the  height  is  too  great:  you  would  kill  yourself." 

Charles  Wyntoun  waa  prowling  about  the  garden  gate,  some- 
limea  listening  to  detect  any  sounds  that  might  proceed  from  the 
liWMe  ;  sometimes  gazing  at  the  moon  that,  "  with  so  wan  and 
mi  a  face,"  clomb  tbo  silent  sky.  AH  was  still  around,  except 
the  leaves  and  branches  as  the  night  breeze  mstled  amongst 
ihoDk.  The  scene  invited  contemplation,  and  Charles  yielded  to 
&s  temptations.  He  thought  of  Florimel,  of  her  love  and  his 
■Virions.  He  reproached  himself  for  ever  having  harboured  a 
tkongbt  against  her  purity — at  that  minute  hia  eye  rested  on  her 
window,  and  caught  her  shadow  on  the  blind. 

'''.She  is  not  yet  abed,"  he  said  ;  "I  wonder  whether  she  Is 
Ainking  of  me.  Perhaps  she  has  been  sitting  up  to  read  my 
lettw,  or  to  con  over  what  I  said  tbia  evening. — S'death  !  what 
ia  that  ? — A  shadow — yes — of  a  man — and  in  her  bedroom  I  O 
]kMTt,  do  not  burst ! — Yes,  yes — there  they  are  1  It  was  his  voice 
ibeR  we  heard — it  waa  him  we  sought !  0  infamy  !  0  wretched 
{irl  ! — And  she  said  he  was  not  there,  that  she  had  not  heard-r- 
net  seen  him  !  But  of  course  she  would  say  it — what  woidd  she 
sot  swear  ?  What  baa  she  not  sworn  to  me  ? — Now  1  remember, 
bei  voice  trembled  aa  she  c^ke,  and  she  did  not  answer  for  some 
tame — he  was  with  her  then  !  We  thou^t  it  fear  of  robbers  ! — 
What  shall  I  do  ? — Good  God  I  the  window  opens — and  tbey 
look  out ! — Is  he  mad  enough  to  dr<^  from  that  height  ?  Ha  !  he 
iuttena  a  sheet— he  is  letting  himaelf  down !  But  the  sheet  will 
net  reach  half  way — he  wiU  be  smashed  if  he  drops  I  He  reaches 
the  second  balcony!  He  descends — if  he  should  fall  my  vengeance 
M  eheatedl  He  clinga  to  the  pipe — the  pipe  yiel^ — ^benda — 
llittdl  it  breaks!  Well  done!  bravely  venturedl  he  has  drot^ted  to 
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tte  third  balcony  !  BrBvo !  he  is  a  worthy  rival — HeW  ifA  he 
descend  now  ?  Ah  !  he  is  going  to  drop — he  is  down  I 

"  Now  to  attend  him  here  !  " 

Charles  drew  hia  sword,  and  awaited.  The  garden  gita 
opened  swiftly,  and  a  man  sprang  out.  The  moon  shone  taSt 
upon  his  face,  and  revealed  to  the  astonished  CharleB  the  remaA~ 
able  features  of  Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly.  So  cooipletcly  staggerei. 
was  Charles  Wyntoun  by  this  sight,  that  Sir  Patrick  was  aokm 
distance  from  him  before  he  conid  recover  himsdf ;  and  then  hi* 
feelings  were  too  punful,  and  he  was  too  humiliated  to  Uunb  of 
pursuit. 

"She  loves  him,  and  plays  with  me!"  be  said  gtoomi^ 
"  There  can  now  be  no  vestige  of  doubt.  Escape  from  bv 
viindow  ! — Psha  !  she  is  not  worthy  of  my  aoger  !  " 


IX.— CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED. 

Hyacinth  Pribble  watched  that  night,  nod  watched  of  course  u 
vain.  Early  the  next  morning  the  doors  were  opened,  end  tbn 
heuse  again  explored:  of  course  without  a  vestige  of  him  tbey 
sought.  The  broken  pipe  was  at  length  discovered,  and  <fa«t 
plainly  told  the  history  of  the  escape. 

It  told  more  to  Ilyacinth  Dribble,  who,  observing  that  the  ^pit 
was  immediately  beside  Florimel's  bedroom  window,  ^though 
broken  much  lower  down,  and  remembering  her  silence  and  cda- 
fusion  over  night,  he  jnmped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it  WM 
hef  lover  who  had  disturbed  them  the  night  before,  and  oretjoyed 
at  this  prospect  of  success,  he  hastened  to  Sir  John  Rufhead,  wIm 
had  been  very  impatient,  and  wanted  to  take  his  daughter  and  let 
her  lover  go  to  the  devil. 

"  I  have  him.  Sir  John  ;  I  have  him.  My  plan  has  sueoeedeti 
fta  I  told  you." 

"  What!  have  you  caught  die  other  bird?  Who  is  the  villainf  " 

"  Gently,  gently!  I  have  not  absolutely  caught  the  bird,  but  be 
has  answered  the  decoy — in  other  words,  he  has  already  had  •■ 
interview  with  hismistress." 

"  He  has  P  and  you  permitted  it  ?  " 

"  No :  I  could  not  help  it.  Ho  did  not  aak  my  permieuMi,  tel 
took  it?" 

"WeU?" 

"  Well— why,  as  he  has  been  once,  he  will  be  lue  te  «mb 
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i^in  ;  now  I  know  that  he  is  here,  uid  is  comnumication  vith 
her,  I  shall  be  on  the  watch." 

"  On  the  watch,  indeed  !  Call  you  thia  catehing  a  bird  ?  You 
hare  get  the  cabbage  leaf  and  ^e  salt  all  read;^  to  be  dropped 
upon  \aa  tail — when  he  lets  you." 

"  Ha !  ha !  very  good,  very,  Tory  good,  indeed !  But  bare 
patience,  and  yon  ah&lt  acknowledge  tliat  my  fineaae  b  eqnal  to 
greater  difficulties  than  that  of  entra^ng  a- bver.  If  you  don't 
care  to  bare  him,  then  take  away  yonr  dai^ter — " 

"  But  I  do  want  to  cateb  him  :  if  he  ia  a  proper  match,  to 
make  him  marry  ber,  and  no  fiddlefaddle  ;  if  he  is  not  a  prc^w 
match,  to  pnni«b.bim  fiir  bis  insdence." 

"  Very  well,  then,  leave  the  matter  to  me — hare  confidenee  in 
my  schemes,  and  you  shall  be  satined." 

"  Well,  hut  be  speedy," 

"  I  expect  to  satisfy  you  to-nigbt.  Directly  I  perceive  any 
symptoms,  I  will  |»«teBd  that  buMueas  oalla  me  out  far  some  time. 
This  will  oTCtjoy  them.  They  wUl  believe  the  coast  clear,  and 
aat  in  consequoDce.  The  lover  will  come.  I  ehull  fetch  you. 
We  can  enter  by  the  gaidcn,  and  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  back 
BtaiiCBfle  will  conduct  us  t«  the  first  floor.  There  we  will  cov«r 
our  shoes  with  list  to  deaden  the  sonnd  of  our  fbotsteps,.  and 
pounce  in  upon  the  niteipeeted  lovers.  Doea  tlie  plan  strike  you?" 

"Adnurablel  admirable!" 
.  "Ingenious  head  mine,  eh?    Long  pnotace  has  fitted  it  fv 
every  Boheme." 

Ueanwhile  Elorimel  leenved  this  note  from  ber  lover : — 

"  I  did  not  think  hypocrisy  could  go  so  &r  as  yourB  baa  gone  ! 
I  did  not  think  that  wonao.  could  be  so  vile,  so  cruel — unne- 
cessarily cmel  as  yon  have  been.  Florimel  I  I  dmi  my  heart 
agunst  you,  and  for  ever.  I  have  discovered  alL  The  maa  wbo 
escaped  from  your  bedroom  last  night,  was  no  doubt  there  by  the 
ebme  aceidmit  as  at  Gloucester — how  strange,  too,  ^at  he  shonld 
have  also  beui  the  same  ttea  I  Bnoug^  that  I  have  discovered 
you.     Adieufor  ever!" 

Florimel  was  tbunderstmck.  Again  had  Sir  Patrick  awakened 
those  suspicions,  again  by  still  more  deceit^  ajqiearaucea.  She 
forgave  ChaiJes  almost,  for  his  Bospidons,  when  she  recdled  the 
events  of  last  nigbt,  and  bow  they  must  have  appeared  to  him.. 
She  showed  the  letter  to  Beatrice,  who  told  her  to  be.  under  no 
unaaaineee,  aa  Sir  Fatrisk  had  pEouased  to  call  upon  CbaorleB,  and 
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explain  everything,  bo  that  the  nigbt's  adTentores  would  neeea- 
aarilj  be  included. 

Florimel  was  somewhat  calmed  by  this  advice ;  but  never- 
theless exhibited  vaiioua  Bjrmptome  of  uueaunera  all  the  day, 
which  were  not  lost  upon  Hyacinth  Dribble.  The  FoBtman 
brought  a  letter  frooi  Sir  Patrick  to  Florimel.  Dribble  pretended 
to  be  reading  a  book  while  she  perused  it ;  but  be  lost  no  sight  of 
her  countenance,  which  changed  very  rapidly  &om  pale  to  red, 
and  from  red.  to  pale.  Dnbble  felt  sure  there  waa  wiother 
assignation  on  foot. 

The.  next  day  at  dinner  Florimel  seemed  much  preoccupied, 
and  feigned  a  headache.     Dribble  chuckled. 

"  Had  you  not  better  retire  earlier — much  earlier  to  rest  to- 
night ?"  said  the  cunning  old  courtier. 

"  I  think  I  will  do  so,  ehe  replied  ;  "  and  as  I  have  a  letter 
to  write,  I  will  ask  you.  to  excuse  my  taking  tea  with  yon.  tluB 
evening," 

"Make  no  excuses,  I  beg,"  replied.  DrUtble,  tolerably  sure  that 
his  suspicions  were  coireet. 

"  Fortunately  I  shall  not  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  your  Bociety," 
said  be,  after  a  while  ;  as  some  afiairs  call  me  out  tbis  evening — 
uid  will  detain  me  till  midnight,  at  least,  I  fear.  So  that  you 
see  I  can  recommend  your  retiring  early,  without  pain  to  my- 
self." 

"Dribble  chuckled  inwardly:  he  saw  a  bright  flash  in  Florimel's 
eye  as  he  spoke  of  his  being  detained  :  he  saw  ehe  was  pleaaed 
at  the  &cility  it  afforded  her  lover  for  fulfilling  his  assignation. 
It  only  remained  for  bim  now  to  discover  if  E^e  was  anxious  for 
him  to  be  gone. 

"  It  must  be  getting  late,"  he  observed. 

"  That  it  must,"  she.  eageriy  r^ied.  "  What  time  do  you 
leave  ua  ? " 

"  About  eight.  But  if  you.  are  going  to  retire,  I  may  as  well 
make  it  half-past  seven." 

"  Oh  !  pray  do  not  stay  at  home  on  my  account,  I  beg." 

"  Nay,  gallantry  commands,  and.  pleasure  backs  the  command. 
I  must  stay  as  long  as  I  con  enjoy  your  society." 

"  You  ore  very  good,"  she  replied  uneasily. 

Dribble  remarked  that  Plorimel'B  eyes  were  very  often  directed 
to  the  clock,  and  that  she  complained  more  and  more  of  her 
headache. 
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"  I  tliiak  I  mnat  beg  yoa  to  excme  me  now,"  the  said,  at 
length,  rising  from  Ler  chiur  and  wUhing  him  good  eveiuDg. 

"  I  tniBt  yon  will  be  better  to-morrow,"  aud  Dribble. 

Florimel  left  the  room.     Dribble  ahortly  left  the  house. 

Directly  he  wu  gone,  Florimel,  who  had  made  up  a  small 
parcel  of  neceMariea,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Beatrice,  and 
■et  off  in  search  of  her  lover,  determined  not  to  rest  imtil  she  had 
•ndioated  his  saspicions. 

Sat  Patrick's  letter  informed  her  that  he  hod  colled  upon  Hr. 
Wyntoun  to  have  the  desired  eiplanation,  but  was  told  he  hod 
*^left  London  that  morning."  This  was  the  intelligence  which 
caused  her  colour  to  come  and  go  as  she  read  therein  the  frustra- 
tion of  her  hopes.  Her  plan  was  soon  decided  on  :  it  was  dangerons, 
unmaidcntj,  and  romantic.  She  pardoned  him  his  suspicions, 
because  she  felt  that  appearances  were  against  her  ;  hut  she  loved 
him  too  sincerely  to  endure  the  thought  of  being  able  to  remove 
tlioee  doubts  and  not  remoring  them.  She  determined  to  follow 
him  and  to  bring  him  to  Sir  Patrick. 

Beatrice  in  vain  endeavoured  to  combat  her  resolution :  all  she 
could  (oeceed  in  was  that  Florimel  should  take  with  her  one  of 
their  servants  as  a  protection  ;  this,  by  means  of  a  liberal  bribe, 
waa  accomplished  ;  and  the  two  set  fbrtli  on  their  romantic 
jonmey. 

Hyacinth  Dribble  accosted  Sir  John  with  a  face  radiant  with 
trinmph. 

"  Well,  Sir  Jcdin,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  have  done 
something  more  than  proride  myself  with  the  salt.  The  bird  is 
ready — his  tail  is  at  hand." 

"  What !  is  the  villain  there  ?  " 

"By  this  time,  doubtless,  chuekling  over  my  convenient  absence. 
1  watched  your  daughter ;  discorded  symptoms— trust  me  for 
^scovering  such  matters  1— threw  out  a  bait — saw  a  nibble — 
played  widi  my  prize— let  it  float  down  the  stream — and  now  it 
may  be  landed  when  you  please." 

"  You  're  a  deep  one.  Dribble  ! " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  yes,  a  little  in  that  way.  A  hint  is  never  thrown 
away  on  me  :  fidgettiness  in  a  woman  never  betokens  good,  and 
always  rouses  my  suspicions.  Saw  your  daughter  was  fidgetty, 
and  guessed  the  cause.  If  you  could  have  seen  her  anxiety  to  get 
me  fairly  gone  ! " 

"  Let  us  proceed  at  once." 
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"  Ho  :  stay  awhile.  I  am  not  aure  at  what  hour  he  is  expected. 
They  will  not  eipect  m«  before  tirelve,  eo  I  thiDk  if  we  go  at  lialf- 
paat  tenor  eleven,  ire  ahalljtiat  manage  to  take  them  in  the  fktlitcBa 
of  their  Beourity." 

This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  two  worthies  eat  down  to  discnu 
a.bottle  of  wine  together,  over  which  Dribble  recounted  sundry 
extraordinary  instances  of  bin  sagacity  and  finesse,  and  proved  to 
the  enljre  Batisfaction  of  himself,  if  not  of  Sir  John)  that  there  was 
but  one  man.  who  understood  the  ways  of  woman  —  and  that  * 
modetty  prevented  his  naming  him  ! 

,  The  clock  stmck  ten  and  they  rose  to  depart.  Having  taken 
every  precaution,  they  reached  the  garden — entered  the  kitchen 
—got  up  stairs — listed  their  shoes — noiselessly  creeped  towards 
Florimera  bed-room,  and  there  listened  for  awhile.  All  was 
silent.  They  opened  the  door  :  the  room  was  empty.  Could  she 
be  elsewhere  ?     They  Bearched  :  in  vain ! 

They  returned  to  the  parlour  to  deliberate  ;  and  there  they 
found  a  note  from  Florimel,  thanking  Dribble  for  his  kind  hospi- 
tality, and  regretting  that  circumataneaB  forced  her  to  seek 
instant  flight,  for  she  had  heard  that  her  father  was  in  town,  and 
doubted  not  he  would  speedily  call  on  Dribble,  and  thus  detect  her, 
Ko  hint  was  dropped  of  her  being  aware  of  Dribble's  communicar- 
tion  with  her  father,  which  she  had  learned  through  one  of  the 
Bervants  the  evening  before,  and  which  was  one  powerful  motive 
to  the  step  she  had  taken.    No  trace  of  her  destination  was  given. 

Sir  John  was  furious.  He  upbraided  Dribble ;  d — d  hia 
finesae  ;  heaped  aarcaama  on  hia  boasted  schemes ;  swore  thnt 
had  he  not  been  fool  enough  to  liaten  to  them,  this  would  never 
have  happened  ;  and  he  would  have  had  bis  daughter  safe  at  home. 
Dribble  expostulated — appealed  to  past  experience — represented 
how  logical  were  hia  deductiona,  and  how  every  sane  man  must 
have  concluded  she  had  made  an  asugnation. 

"  Yet,"  said  Sir  John,  with  a  aneer,  "  in  spite  of  all  this,  she 
had  none." 

"  Then  she  (mght  to  have  had,"  retorted  the  diplomatist. 

Sir  John  left  the  house  in  a  transport  of  bewildered  rage  ; 
abusing  all  daughters,  and  damning  diplomatista. 


X.— THE  PURSUIT. 
Plorimel's  first  step  was    to    ascertain    whither  Charles   had 
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gone.  To  effect  this,  tliej  liad  reeouno  to  strfttagem  :  beliering 
it  very  possible  that  the  serruita  knew  his  destin&tioD,  but  hod 
reoeired  orders  not  to  reresl  it  upon  ordtouy  ooeuions,  or  to 
strangers,  she  told  William  (the  aerrant  who  accompanied  hei)  t« 
prpoeod  to  Wjntoau'a  house,  as  if  in  a  great  harry  and  asinming 
an  air  of  breathless  acsie^,  ask  for  Mr.  Wyntonn,  as  he  was 
wanted  for  a  most  important  matter. 

This  plan  nooeeded.  They  denied  all  knowledge  of  their 
nuHter's  whereabouts,  until  William's  weD-feigned  conatemation, 
and  the  hints  he  lot  fall,  induced  them  to  aAknowledge  Ur. 
Wjntoua  had  proceeded  to  Strathampton,  and  was  to  be  found  at 
the  "  Gdden  Idon." 

"To  SoudiamptoD,  then!"  said  Florimel,  as  she  heard  tills 
information  ;  uid  they  bonght  two  stout  and  excellent  hones  for 
die  journey. 

Merrily  they  rode  onwards,  for  her  heart  was  light :  she  had 
discoTored  Charles's  address,  and  felt  assured  that  could  she  find 
him,  all  her  bumbles  and  anxieties  would  cease.  Night  drew  on. 
William  entreated  her  to  alight  at  the  first  inn  and  there  repose 
herself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day  by  a  good  night's  rest ;  but 
she  wonld  not  listen  to  the  least  delay,  beyond  that  necessary  for 
some  refreshment.  She  feared  to  lose  tbia  traee  of  her  lover  :  he 
ought  leave  Southampton  before  she  arrived  there,  if  she  tarried 
on  the  road.  William  suggested  the  perils  «tf  a  night  journey, 
and  the  chances  <^  falling  in  with  highwaymen  ;  but  she  replied, 
that  having  little  to  lose,  ahe  had  nothing  to  fear  from  highwaymen, 
but  everything  to  fear  from  delay. 

it  was  abmit  ten  o'doek  when  they  resumed  their  journey,  after 
a  hearty  supper.  Tbe  moon  was  at  her  full,  and  streamed  down 
upon  diem  with  a  splendour  almost  like  that  of  the  sun.  It  was  ft 
lovely  night  for  a  ride;  tiio  ground  was  hard,  and  rung  with  the 
echoes  of  the  horses'  feet ;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  uid  the  stan 
peered  kindly  from  the  blue  deep  ;  the  trees  and  ehruba  stood  out 
in  sharp  outlines  in  the  soft  moonlight ;  and  sometimes  gare  the 
errant  &ncy  spur,  and  alarmed  them  by  representing  trees  upon 
die  way-side  as  robbers  awaiting  their  arrival,  with  pistols  pre- 
sented at  them  ;  the  owl  was  heard  to  hoot  in  tbe  distance,  and 
the  deep  bay  of  house-dogs  answered  the  clatter  of  tbeir  hoofs. 

"Those  lights  yonder,"  said  Florimel,  poioting  to  a  few 
scattered  lights  that  twinkled  in  the  distance,  "look  very  com- 
forUble." 
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'  observed 

'•Anil  add  to  die  ptctureeqiwiieas  erf  oar  ride,"  added  Florimel, 
gajij. 

"  Hark  ! '  interrupted  William,  "  I  hear — yes— yeSj  there  ia  a 
clatter  (^htfftes'  hoofs — " 

"  Veij  poMihly,"  calmly  replied  Florimel.  "  I%ere  ia  nothing 
Btrange  in  that.     Some  trarellers,  like  ourselrea." 

"  No,  DO,  no — "  said  he,  trembliog,  "  they  are  behind  na — " 

"  Well,  and  sappoae  we  were  behind  them,  would  tltey  hare 
cause  to  fear?  " 

"Hark!  theyapproach — oh!  quicken yoar pace,  Hiss,  pray— 

"  You  do  not  suppose  them  to  be  bigfawaymen  ?  " 

"  I  do — I  do — this  neighbourhood  is  infested.  Pray,  Miss, 
let  OS  gallop.  Ha  !  they  hare  turned  the  streep  of  the  road— I 
see  them  now — there  are  two  men— in  cloaks — " 

"  Halloo  I  Halloo-oo-oo  I  "  abonted  a  voice  behind. 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  William,  "I  Baid  so — they  see  us — they 
hiul  as  to  stop — tbey  are  galloping  after  us." 

Florimel  abared  his  fears,  and  apurred  her  horse  into  a  gallop. 
The  two  horsemen  behind  did  the  same ;  and  now  a  desperate 
(diase  began.  Away,  away,  flew  trees  and  ahrnba,  as  our  heroine 
and  her  servant  scampered  along  with  all  the  speed  that  fear 
could  nrge  their  boraes  to.  The  pursuera  eontinned  their  halloot, 
and  goaded  on  tbeir  horses  with  rage  and  reoklessnesa.  The  four 
horses  were  quickly  bathed  in  foam,  and  snorted  fear  and  energy 
from  tbeir  fiery  noatrils.  The  clanking  of  a  sword  against  the 
stirrup  of  one  of  the  pursuers  filled  Florimel  with  alarm,  while  the 
obstinacy  of  the  pnrsuiteonvincedherthatber  worst  fears  were  true. 

"They  gain  upon  us!  "  exclaimed  William.  "  I  hear  it 
plainly — the  clanking  of  tbeir  sword  is  a  sure  test.  My  beast 
pants  and  anorts.  Ha  !  brute  !  he  stumbled.  Had  he  fallen  wo 
— should  hare  been  lost.  Keep  yoor  reins  slack.  Hiss — give  him 
bis  bead — bttt  be  ready  in  case  the  beast  stombles.  In  vun  !  in 
vain — they  are  gwninggronnd.  Steady!  steady!  old  fellow— 
now  then — hark  away! — hie!  Ah!  my  horse  is  done  op— see 
how  he  pants  1  he  '11  nerw — .  Oh,  Hiss,  fly — fly— don't  wiut  fra- 
me— I  can't  keep  up — save  yourself— your  beast  is  good  yet — 
yon  'S.  reach  a  tutnpke  soon — take  heart — fly  1  Fly  b^ore  it  is 
too  late —  " 
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Flcaimel  eaw  that  hia  counsel  was  just,  anJ  that  his  hon^  cduld 
not  longer  Bustsin  the  pursuit ;  bo  bidding  him  take  courage  and 
asiuring  him  that  she  would  return  to  his  rescue  as  sooa  as  she 
met  with  a  human  being,  she  urged  her  horee  onwards  at  a  spank- 
ing rate. 

She  had  not  headed  William  fifty  yards  before  his  heast  fell, 
and  lay  panting  on  the  ground.  William  was  fortunately  unhurt. 
Florimel  saw  him  on  his  legs — and  then  saw  their  pursuers  come 
up  with  him.  After  a  rapid  interchange  of  words,  one  of  the 
horsemen  set  off  on  her  traces  at  a  still  greater  speed  than  before. 
She  comprehended  the  meaning  of  this  but  too  well ;  and  now  it 
became  a  chase  of  life  and  death. 

Bravely  did  her  steed  bear  her  along  that  hard  and  even  road, 
hut  swiftly  in  her  rear  came  spanking  along  the  steed  of  her  pur- 
suer, his  sword,  clanking  against  his  stirrup  almost  every  instant, 
with  a  clear  sharp  ring.  The  horsemen  called  out  to  her  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  speak  ;  but  fear  made  her  almoet  deaf.  She 
could  only  distiaguish  certain  sounds,  and  among  those  she  fancied 
she  heard  "  Stop  ! — on  your  life  !  " 

Away,  away,  she  fled,  and  after  her  the  desperate  horseman. 
On,  on,  she  continued,  encouraging  with  words  and  pattings  the 
beast  that  panted  under  her  :  her  eyes  dim  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
objects  that  pMsed  across  them — her  cars  filled  with  that  horrible 
clanking  and  that  wild  halloo — her  brain  dizzy  with  fear.  Yet 
she  kept  up  her  presence  of  mind.  All  her  thoughts  and  energies 
were  concentrated  in  one  object :  that  was  her  horse.  She 
cheered  him,  patted  him,  flogged  him.  And  yet  her  pursuer 
gained  ground — he  was  hard  upon  her — she  could  hear  tb« 
snort  of  his  horse  behind  her — she  could  hear  a  diabolical  laugh 
—the  clatter  of  hoofs  grew  horribly  distinct,  the  clanking  of 
the  sword  cot  upon  her_scn8e — the  laugh  of  her  pursuer  told  her 
that  he  was  close  at  hand — she  cast  round  a  furtive  glance — he 
was  within  a  few  yards  ! 

"  It  'fl  no  use,"  said  he,  laughing  ;  "you're  caught." 

Her  brain  grew  dizzy — a  film  spread  over  her  eyes — she  closed 
them  with  a  soft  low  sigh,  and  the  reins  fell  from  her  hands.  The 
hand  of  her  pursuer  was  on  the  bridle  at  once — her  horse  was 
stopped — an  arm  was  thrown  around  her,  and  the  words  "  Uisa 
Ruffhead"  were  murmured  in  her  ear. 

She  opened  her  eyes — It  was  Sir  Patrick  O'Reilly  that  sup- 
ported her  in  the  saddle !    She  closed  her  eyes  agiun,  overwhelmed 


with  the  strange  feeliDga  irhich  crowded  on  her,  aud  sick  with  the 
fear  she  bad  been  Bubject  to. 

XI.— DENOUEMENT. 
"And  hoir  came  you  to  be  ia  search  of  me  ?  "  said  rioriinel,  as 

ebe  trotted  slowlj  by  the  side  of  Sir  Patrici,  awaiting  the  ootniog 
up  of  Brag  and  Williiim. 

"  Faith,  Miss  Ruffhead,  it 's  a  long  story  ;  but  the  short  of  it 
ia  just  this  : — -Beatrice  ordered  me  to  seek  you  out,  and  to 
persosally  explain  to  Mr.  Wyotoun  the  little  matter  that  disturbs 
bis  mind.  I  heard  from  a  servant  that  William  had  taken  this 
road  in  search  of  Mr.  Wyntoun  ;  so  I  ordered  Brag  to  saddle  at 
once.  We  espied  a  man  and  a  young  lady  on  horseback  ;  and 
thinking  they  could  be  none  other  Uian  yourselves,  we  hailed  you: 
you  answered  this  by  Betting  off  at  a  hand-gallop  j  we  did  the 
Bame.  The  rest  you  know.  Now,  with  your  permiasioo,  we  will 
escort  you  to  Southampton  ;  or  rather,  if  yon  will  take  my  advice, 
do  you  alight  at  "Winchester.  We  will  proceed  to  Southampton, 
and  bring  the  young  gentleman  repentant  to  your  feet." 

This  was  soon  done.  Everything  was  explained.  Charles  was 
repentant,  and  was  readily  forgiven.  The  lovora  were  married 
secretly  ;  aud  then  informed  Sir  John  of  the  fact.  Sir  John 
Btormed  and  swore  ;  vowed  he  would  never  see  hia  child  again : 
but  feeling  very  lonely  down  at  Gloucester,  and  thinking  that 
forgiveness  might  much  better  answer  his  purpose,  he  recalled  his 
oaths  and  his  child,  forgave  her,  and  promised  to  leave  her  all  his 
money. 

But  Sir  John  never  forgave  Hyacinth  Dribble  ;  and  always 
showered  sarcasms  on  that  gentleman's  finesse.  Dribble  smiled 
on  him  in  ineffable  contempt,  and  persisted  that  the  only  way 
ever  to  deal  with  women  was  by  subtle  cunning  :  he  had  tried  it, 
and  had  never  been  deceived  before. 

Shortly  after,  Beatrice  eloped  with  Sir  Patrick,  and  returned  to 
kiss  her  uncle,  as  Lady  O'Reilly  ;  hut  he  refused  her  offer ;  he 
refused  to  see  her  ;  and,  to  his  dying  dny,  never  thought  without 
disgust  of  the  woman  who  had  outwitted  him — whom  he  had 
intended  for  a  Marquis,  and  had  in  spite  of  him  married  a  poor 
Irish  Baronet. 

Charles  and  Flonmel  lived  aa  happily  as  people  do  in  moral 
tales  ;  bad  a  fine  family  of  bouncing  boys  and  merry  giris  ;  and 
never  once  had  their  felicity  disturbed  by  any  jealotuj. 


Coot^lc 
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XII.— MORAL. 
Trust  not  your  ejes  in  love.  Eonever  strong  "appearances  " 
may  he  against  your  mistress,  neyer  reafion  from  them  alone  ;  for 
thejr  at  least  are  to  be  counterbalanced  by  "appearances'  of 
affection  you  hare  received  :  if  the  latter  are  open  to  su^icion,  aa 
being  easily  "  put  on,"  no  less  are  the  former  open  as  being  eafiily 
misinterpreted.  Above  all,  0  jealous  lover !  think  of  this  when 
you  suspect.  If  your  suspicions  could  possiblt/  be  true — if  they  are 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  your  Donna — do  not  torment  yourself 
with  jealousy,  hut  quit  her  :  far  either  she  it  unworthy/  of  you,  or 
you  are  wnworth}/  of  Tier  ! 


MEN  OP  THOUGHT  AND  MEN  OP  ACTIOS. 

The  popular  mind  is  fond  of  broad  distinctions.  It  masses 
most  of  its  impressionB  in  large  formulas,  without  regard  to  the 
subtler  shades  of  difference.  Its  generaJizations  are  always 
broad,  and  consequently  often  loose  ;  but  admirably  adapted  to 
ordinary  convenience.  Unhappily,  conclusionH  are  sometimes 
drawn  from  those  generaliEations  as  if  they  wero  absolute  and 
precise.  Thus  the  world  has  consented  to  divide  mankind  into 
Men  of  Thought  and  Men  of  Action ;  and,  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  division  may  be  accepted.  We  know  it  means  only  to 
demarcate  those  in  whom  thought  has  the  predominance,  from 
those  in  whom  thought  is  subjected  to  the  mere  anfanal  and 
instinetive  tendencies.  But  this  distinction,  of  which  we  all  see 
the  propriety,  passing  into  a  formula,  is  reeeived  as  an  absolnte 
truth  ;  and  from  it  is  deduced  the  current  opinion,  that  Uen  of 
Thought  are  unfit  for  Action,  and  should  not  bo  trusted  with  the 
reins  of  government. 

It  is  worth  while  to  eiamine  this  opinion  a  httle.  We  know 
that  men  are  not  so  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  ;  but,  that 
every  man  has  at  once  capacity  for  thought  and  for  action  ; 
' — is  both  a  Thinker  and  a  Doer.  The  stupidest  breaker  of 
stones  upon  the  king's  highway  has  an  immortal  soul.  He 
is   not  a  mere   stone-breaking    machine  j    but  has   a  thinking 
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fttuiky  within  him.  The  very  idiot  h«s  his  imbecile  the^  ef 
life  upon  vhich  he  works.  Our  qneetion  beoomes,  therefwe,  when 
looked  at  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  speculation,  only  &  question 
at  degree  ;  ks  we  find  that  in  some  men  the  thinking  faculty  is 
more  active  than  in  others.  Of  coarse  you  may  take  the  two 
extremes  of  the  scale :  the  meditatiTe  recluse  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  stone-breaker  on  the  other ;  bat  even  on  that  supposi- 
tion, &e-Man  of  Thought  will  be  found,  with  all  his  imperfcctiiwi, 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  Man  <J  Action.  That  is  to  say,  the 
thinking,  dreaming,  sickly,  vnpracftical  reelnse  would  really  be 
better  fitted  to  gOYem  men,  tfaaa  the  hard-handed,  broad-shoul- 
dered, uninatructed,  little^tb inking,  practieaZ  stone-breaker.  It 
is  by  BtatiDg  the  extremes  of  a  case,  that  we  ore  often  more 
clearly  enabled  to  perceive  the  real  drift  of  an  argument ;  and  in 
the  csBO  we  hare  just  put  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  current 
notion  of  the  inc^»acity  of  Men  of  Thought  in  reduced  ad  ahtnrdvm. 

But  let  ua  go  more  into  the  heart  of  the  question.  Men  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  study  and  of  speculation — accustomed  to  pass 
laboriouB  nights  in  elaborating  theories  of  an  abstract  nature — are 
gonermlly  so  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  that,  when  they  eome 
into  society,  they  seem  "  in  it  but  not  of  it ;"  they  tat  what  is 
called  '■  absent.  '  They  cannot  attend  to  ihe  small  details  of 
life  ;  tfaey  miemaoage  their  household  affivirs ;  they  become  the 
laughing-stocks  of  fools  ;  their  ihoughU  are  fixed  on  the  stars  ; 
their  knees  are  broken  against  .the  posts.  And  it  is  because 
students  have  generally  been  men  (A  these  nnprftctioal,  unbusiness- 
like habits,  ^t  those  conclusions  have  been  drawn  against 
theory  which  we  so  constantly  hear  in  people's  mouths— "0,  that 
is  all  theory  I  "  tbey  exclaim  ;  or,  "  He  la  a  mere  theorist !  "  or, 
"  That  is  very  well  trt  theory," — phrases  all  used  with  a  certain 
sarcasm,  as  if  theory  wu«  the  given  name  for  caprice  or  idle 
dreaming.  Yet  it  is  very  necessary  that  all  men  should  under- 
stand ^at  theory  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  Torch  which 
lights  us  onward  in  our  path ;  and  the  brighter  that  Torch,  the 
more  securely  shall  we  walk.  Put  it  out,  and  we  are  in  darkness 
and  confusion.  True  it  is  that  theories  are  often  false,  wild,  and 
cliimerical ;  but  the  use  of  a  thing  must  not  be  tested  by  its 
abuse  ;  and  because  there  are  faUe  theoriei  we  must  not  be  irre- 
verent towards  theory. 

The  man  who  declaims  so  sarcastically  against  theories,  is 
himself  the  very  slave  of  theories.     The  whole  processes  of  his 
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life,  all  his  &ctB,  all  his  hopes,  beliefs,  and  as^arations,  are  but  a 
buDdte  of  theories  ;  very  often  diecorduit  and  contradictory,  but 
Rlwaya  theories.  He  ma.j  not  have  been  the  fint  man  who  dis- 
covered them ;  he  may  not  even  know  what  they  are  ;  but  he 
adopts  them  as  his  own,  exhibits  them  aa  final  truths,  and  acts 
upon  them.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  no  man  is  so  much  a  slave 
to  metaphor  as  he  who  has  only  two  or  three  metaphors,  which  lie 
uses  on  all  occasions.  In  the  same  way,  no  man  is  so  «bject  a 
slave  to  theories  as  he  whose  "  large  discourse  of  reason  "  has  not 
•'  looked  before  and  after  ;"  whose  mind  has  not  been  familiarised 
with  a  great  diversity  of  theories.  It  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  not  machines,  hut  do  actually  possess  thinking  souls,  and 
fallow  their  dictates,  that  we  do  even,  in  our  most  ordinary 
occupations,  follow  some  theory.  We  do  all  of  ns  carry  in  our 
hands  a  torch,  smaller  or  larger,  which  we  have  either  lifted  for 
ourselves,  or  have  accepted,  ready  lighted,  from  the  hands  of 
others,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  endeavour  to  struggle  successfully 
onwards. 

It  is  very  true  that  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  mathe- 
maticians Lave  not  1>een  generally  men  of  business.  But  what  is 
a  man  of  business  ?  He  is  a  man  of  habits  ;  he  does  to  day  what 
he  did  yesterday ;  he  thinks  to-day  what  he  thought  yesterday. 
Uis  mind  moves  in  a  restricted  circle  (I  speak  of  mere  men  of 
business),  and  bis  associations  being  for  the  most  part  connected 
with  his  occupation,  his  mind  has  acqiured  a  certain  tact  and 
readiness  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  lives,  which  gives  him  a 
most  decided  superiority  over  the  man  who  has  not  had  that  expe- 
rience, whose  associations  are  not  so  ready.  But  take  this  man 
of  business  from  his  counting-house,  and  plunge  him  in  the  poli- 
tical arena,  or  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  study,  and  you  will  find  that 
that  readiness  and  tact  which  before  distinguished  him,  are  all 
gone,  and  he  is  a  perfect  child.  His  mind,  accustomed  to  move 
in  one  orbit,  is  perplexed  at  the  new  demands  made  upon  it ;  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  act  tfxmtaneowgly,  is  helpless  from  want  of 
precedent.  Habits  of  business  are  essentially  habiU — things  done 
upon  rule  and  precedent ;  but  the  real  Man  of  Action  is  one 
who  is  capable  of  always  seeing  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  of 
having  the  resolution  to  do  it.  If  the  conditions  be  new,  he' 
invents  new  plans.  If  the  conditions  be  modified,  he  modifies  his' 
plans.  His  mind  is  not  chained  down  by  any  set  of  a 
it  is  free  as  air,  and  moves  as  vigorously  in  a  i 
direction. 
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Doubtless  tiiere  Bue  men  "  bo  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  in  whom  the  thinking  faculty  is  so  active  that  ita  very 
activity  confuses  and  perpteiea  them  :  men,  hke  Uamlet,  who,  bj ' 
reasoning  too  much  upon  the  means,  want  the  reeolution  to  effect 
tiieir  ends.  Hamlet  is  a  good  type  of  this  class.  He  cannot 
bring  himself  to  execute  his  father's  commands  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  he&rt,  because  he  refines  too  much  upon  tiie  best 
method  of  doing  it.  Thoughts  crowd  hurriedly  upon  his  hrain,-^ 
lead  him  now  this  way,  and  now  that,  suggesting  such  an  infinity: 
of  purposes,  that  his  brain  is  bewildered,  and  ho  ends  by  leaviog 
vengeance  to  chance.  Such  cases  are,  however,  eiceptional ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  Uen  of  Thought  are  generally  capable 
of  becoming  very  efficient  Men  of  Action  ;  nay,  more,  of  becoming 
the  most  efficient  Men  of  Action.  As  we  are  all  led  by  theories  ; 
as  we  do  all  think,  and  act  upon  our  thoughts,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  our  Leaders  must  be  Thinkers  ;•  and  the  great  Leaders  of 
mankind,— the  Mahometa,  the  Alcianders,  the  Casars,  the  Crom- 
wells,  the  Fredericks,  the  Napoleons,  the  Lutfaers,  the  Calyins, — 
were  pre-eminently  Men  of  Thought.  It  was  because  they  thought 
clearly  that  they  acted  efficiently  ;  for  actioD,  in  its  real  sense,  is 
not  movement,  it  is  not  mere  turbulence  ;  it  is  the  incarnation  of 
thoughts  into  deeds;  the  passing  into  act  of  strong  volitions. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  greatest  Men  of  Action  would  be  smiths,  - 
miners,  and  handioraftsMen. 

There  is,  however,  one  distinction  which  may  be  made,  even 
amongst  the  Men  of  Thought.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  intellectual 
activity  which  is  adapted  to  action.  Although  to  be  a  real  Leader 
of  mwkind  it  is  imperative  that  a  man  should  have  a  great 
intellect,  as  well  as  a  strong  will,  some  orders  of  mind  are  fitted 
for  the  office,  and  some  are  unfitted.  The  mathematician,  the 
chemist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  naturalist,  may  or  may  not  have 
the  faculties  which  shall  fit  him  to  be  a  Leader.  M.  Arago  is  a 
striking  living  example  of  the  union  of  political  ability  with  scieu- 
,  tific  eminence ;  but  in  themselves  mathematics,  chemistry,  &c., 
inasmuch  as  they  arc  carried  on  by  the  operations  of  pure  intellect 
alone — inasmuch  as  they  call  into  play  the  logical  part  of  the  mind 
only — by  no  means  fit  their  professors  to  become  the  leaders  of  men. 
But  poets,  historians,  moralists,  and  all  those  whose  intellects  are 
employed  on  man  and  man's  nature,  as  the  subject  of  their  inves- 
tigation, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Leaders  of  men.  They  are 
our  true  Kings— our  true  Aristocracy.     Of  course,  when  I  say 
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poett,  I  do  sot  mefta  mere  Terufiera  ;  when  I  cay  httlortMiB,  I  io 
not  mekn  compilera  ;  when  I  laj  moimliBti,  I  do  not  moftn  d»- 
ctaimen  of  «HBmon-placM  «id  nuiinu.  I  msao  men  who  hare 
tkeeya  to  tee  what«rer  i*  the  truth  ;  men  who  hare  the  bearts  to 
feel  wbaterer  the  nntrerBal  heart  of  manliind  will  feel ;  not  book- 
writers,  nor  book-makers,  nor  joumaliste,  nor  Tersifien ;  bat  men 
of  genius,  and  Genius  is  emphatically  the  possesuon  of  "  aa  eje 
to  Bee."  What  the  tasn  of  genius  seea,  he  sees  dearlj,  tad 
enables  othen  to  see.  The  book-writers  and  book-makers —t^ 
crowds  of  imitators,  who,  because  ihej  eat(;h  up  a  fsint  echo  vt  a 
poet's  song,  imsgioe  themselTcs  to  be  poets,  do  nat  reslly  tea 
anything,  but  only  boisteronslj  proclaim  what  he  saw  before  themt 
are  not  leaden ! — mere  f<dlowers ;  mere  sheep,  jumjHiig  after 
the  bell-wether  ;  but  the  bell-wethw  always  has  been,  and  always, 
will  he,  the  one  best  sheep  of  the  flock— the  one  who  can  take 
the  first  leap,  and  can  lead  his  gr^arions  crowd  "  to  fresh  £dda 
oad  pastures  new," 

It  is  genenll;  soppoeed,  eqteciiJIy  in  England,  that  the  poet  is 
a  man  only  fitted  to  charm  our  leiinre  hours ;  that  the  historiMi  is 
a  man  mly  fitted  to  fill  with  dignity  a  professor's  chair,  and  load 
our  ehdres  with  ponderous  and  somewhat  unreadable  Tolumes. 
But  France  has  shown  ua,  by  example,  that  which  was  indeed 
eridcqt  enough  before  to  all  thinking  men,  that  the  historian  can 
become  a  minister,  and  a  very  resolute,  acttre  minister  ;  that  the 
poet  can  become  the  leader  of  a  great  reTolntion,  and  what  is 
more,  the  maatw  of  it !  Lamartine  has  for  ever  rindicated  the 
daim  of  the  poet  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  Leader !  Nothing; 
could  be  more  unpractical  than  his  poetry, — nothing  more  prac- 
tical, in  the  fineet  eonse  of  the  word,  than  his  action.  Because 
he  was  a  poet  he  knew  well  that  mere  dettuU  of  buuness,  that 
TOtite  acts  of  government  were  not  the  things  to  satisfy  the  world  ; 
that  men  were  swayed  by  their  conTictions  no  less  than  by  th^ 
intereBts  ;  that  they  had  imm(»tal  souls  iniheir  bosoms,  and  that 
these  sonls  must  be  appealed  to  by  any  one  who  would  set  up  as  a 
Leader. .  And  yet,  the  riiouts  of  derision  which  bunt  from  English- 
men when  they  first  heard  of  his  forming  one  of  the  iMxiTisional 
gOTemioent  I  The  idea  of  a  poet  becoming  a  statesman,  and  iha 
ruler  of  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation,  was  BO  exquisitely  ridion- 
Ions  I  The  idea  of  a  manlaying  down  his  Lute  and  taking  tq> 
Protocols — to  cease  singing  and  b^n  reigning — to  cease  eharauBg 
their  ears  with  melody,  and  to  begin  ezpreasing  th«r  oonvietwu 
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tud  moDlding  them  into  acti  I  '  It  was  indeed  b  most  piqimit 
ptcradox  I  All  oar  practice  men  irere  fall  of  derision.  Yet,  tiio 
enmts  hare  flhown,  ia  spite  of  one  ^lae  step  (utd  the  wonder  if 
that  he  has  not  made  many),  that  Lamartme  was  the  man  to  whom 
all  France  lot^Led.  Ho  was  the  raler  of  the  stOTm  ;  the  maker 
and  die  flarioDr  of  iha  Republic.  So  evident  has  this  become, 
that  at  last  England  bIbo  begus  to  look  to  Mm — to  him  the  poet 
— as  the  wisest  and  the  fittest  mler  Prance  eould  hare !  Yet 
these  very  mea  who.now  cry  up  Lamartine  wonld  stand  ama&ed  if 
jvn  rentnred  to  suggest  that  Biigland  also  had  her  rulers  who  did 
not  sit  in  the  house  of  Peers — her  men  tt  genios  who  conid  belter 
wield  her  destinies  than  even  the  "desc«idantB  of  ancient 
hooses."  Yea,  it  is  a  s<^r  fact,  that  tiiere  are  men  in  this 
country  ot  onrs  better  fitted  to  become  our  ml«B  than  the  first- 
boni  <Kf  "  men  (^  weight  and  family."  Btrange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  possesuon  of  some  liioaMnds  of  acres  of  fat  land  does  not 
endow  tiie  possessor  with  infinite  wisdom — does  net  giro  him 
"  the  eye  to  see," — does  not  giro  him  the  [»«-eminence  of  mind ! 
In  spite  of  pathetic  remmistruices  aboot  having  a  "great  stake  in 
tiie  cooatry,"  tho  thought  is  gradually  spreading  among  men,  that 
the  greatest  stake  in  a  great  coontry  is  in  the  possession  of  its 
fading  ideas,  not  of  its  best  acres. 

It  is  of  absolute  importance  we  shonld  clearly  undravtand  that 
oar  real  rulers  are  Men  of  Thought ;  for  in  the  next  fifty  years 
European  Democracy  is  ineiitahle :  and  althongh  de^tinns  and. 
monar^ies,  feudal  and  military  gorerBments,  can  be  cairied  on 
with  eomelhing  like  efficiency  by  mere  eattet  and  clasaes — on 
hereditary  traditions  snccessiyely  modified  by  thiokwa — this  can 
never  he  the  case  with  Democracy.  The  political  problem  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  complex.  It  is  ceasing  to  be  the 
Few  legislating  for  the  Many ;  the  Many  are  beginning  to  legis- 
late for  themselrcs.  Demo^'acy,  which,  as  I  always  say,  is  aa 
inoTitable  as  death,  must  sweep  away  with  it  a  great  mass  of 
poUlical  speculation,  and  politick  prejudices.  It  altogether  alters 
the  whole  problem  of  social  eziEtence.  The  necessity  for  Thinkers 
becomes  more  imperatire.  If  the  Many  are  to  legi^ate  for  them- 
B^TCS,  and  choose  their  own  legislators,  iiutead  of  having  their 
legislators  bom  for  them,  it  is  quite  clear  thnt  they  will  ehooso 
meh  legislators  as  may  aj^>ear  to  them  to  be  the  wisest.  Now  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  they  shonld  distinctly  understand  the 
real  nature  of  die  infiuence  of  man  npon  society — ^ej  shonU 
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nuderstand  hoiT  tliftt  man  best  suite  them  who  can  1>cat  sympatluBe 
with  them ;  and  that  the  Kuler  is  not  one  who  simply  looks  to 
Iheir  material  interests,  but  is  reollj  and  trnlj  tbeir  spirittial 
Guide.  They  should  divest  themselves,  therefore,  of  the  absurd 
prejudice  respecting  the  impractiealoeBS  of  poets,  and  moralists, 
and  pbiloBophers.  Any  individual  poet,  moralist,  or  philosopher, 
may  bo  impractical ;  but  that  is  a  point  they  will  soon  discover ; 
their  own  good  sense  will  guard  them  from  making  a  mistake. 
And  if  they  should  find  many  instances  of  weakness  and  impraeU- 
calnoss  among  these  classes,  they  should  not  on  that  account  cease 
to  revere  and  to  look  up  to  these  classes,  as  to  their  real  guides— 
as  to  the  sources  of  political  power.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  a  man  with  a  conviction  is  a  Han  of  Action :  for  it  is  the 
condition  of  all  strong  convictions  that  they  should  realise  them- 
selves ;  and  the  man  who  thinks  vividly  will  act  energetically. 
It  is  only  your  half-conv lotions,  your  make-beliefs,  your  notions 
adopted  at  second  hand,  which  cannot  get  themselves  into  any- 
thing like  practical  realisation.  Half-thinkers  are  always  timorous; 
and  although  it  is  true  philosophers  sometimes  have  very  wild 
convictions  and  very  impractical  schemes  ;  you  are  not  bound  to 
choose  a  mau  as  your  representative  because  he  bos  a  conviction, 
but  only  because  he  has  j/our  conviction  ;  and  however  startling 
and  impracticable  that  conviction  may  appear,  it  is  well  for  all 
Bakes  that  it  should  endeavour  to  get  realised  ;  and  whether  it  be 
a  truth  or  an  absurdity,  will  best  he  shown  in  action. 

For  my  port,  I  do  not  i^ee  with  Louis  Blanc 'a  theories  vrith 
respect  to  the  organisation  of  Labour,  but  I  am  very  glad  &at  he 
made  the  attempt  to  get  those  theories  realised.  Glad — because  I 
rejoice  to  see  every  conviction  trying  to  become  an  act.  Olad — 
because  I  rejoice  that  the  real  sense  of  the  nation  should  he  allowed 
to  express  itself  on  any  question.  If  all  France  had  deemed  it  right 
that  labour  should  be  organised  on  Louis  Blanc's  system,  it  would 
have  been  a  grand  experiment,  by  which  ali  Europe  would  have 
profited  ;  and  as  France  did  not  deem  it  right — as  Louis  Blanc's 
system  was  not  the  expression  of  what  France  thought  on  that 
subject,  but  only  of  what  a  very  small  section  of  France  thought, 
— it  was  well  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  on  the  matter. 
Nay,  even  to  fight  for  it,  if  necessary.  Whatever  is  strong  will 
stand  ;  whatever  falls,  deserves  to  fall.  If  it  falls,  it  is  a  proof 
either  that  it  is  weak,  now  and  for  ever  ;  or  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
ago  is  unfitted  for  it.     At  all  events,  it  is  well  to  have  that  point 
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Kttled,  that  Bome  oilier  plan  may  be  tried,  and  no  more  time 
wasted  in  discussion. 

Louis  Blaoc  himself  is  a  striking  inetance  of  wbat  I  have  been 
saying  throughout  ^Is  paper.  Certainly,  to  look  at  him,  no  one 
would  imagine  him  to  be  pre-eminent  as  a  Man  of  Action.  He 
has  been  a  student,  a  historian,  a  journalist,  and  is  a  lilthvteur 
rather  than  a  Thinker ;  and  yet,  by  dint  of  strong  convictjons, 
he  has  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  European  fame  ;  and 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  most  notable  people  in  France. 
This  joomalist,  suddenly  become  minister,  showed  himself  emi- 
nently practical.  Think  what  you  please  of  his  doctrines,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  precision  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
organise  them  praetjcally.  If  France  had  responded  to  his  ideas 
bo  would  have  organised  labour  upon  his  system  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Now  that  is  all  we  can  demand  of  a  states- 
man— that  he  should  be  swift  to  execute,  and  that  bis  operations 
should  be  precise.  Swiftness,  because  this  life  of  ours  is  short, 
and  we  have  no  time  for  delays  :  precise,  because  tbe  real  merits 
or  faults  are  then  best  to  be  recognised.  Statesmen  who  indulge 
in  "parliamentary  logic,  and  bursts  of  forensic  eloquence"  may 
make  a  great  show,  but  they  cannot  be  called  Men  of  Action. 
All  tbe  logic  and  eloquence  in  the  world  is  mere  noise,  unless  it 
be  directed  to  some  distinct  aim  ;  and  certainly  Louis  .  Blanc, 
whatoTer  vagueness  there  may  be  in  his  ideas,  has  never  shown  a 
want  of  distinctness  in  his  mode  of  carrying  them  ont. 

To  sum  up  :— 

Thought  is  the  guiding  motive  of  the  world. 

Action  is  not  mere  movement,  or  restless  gyration  ;  but  If, 
simply  and  truly.  Thought  being  realized — passing  into  Act  and 
Fact :  the  Body,  of  which  Thought  is  the  Soul  and  motive 
principle. 

Consequently,  our  fittest  rulers  are  those  men  In  whom  a  high 
capacity  for  thought — "the  keen  eye  to  see" — is  conjoined  with, 
but  not  subjected  to,  an  energetic  will  to  realise  convictions :  in 
whom  tbe  body  obeys  the  mind,  not  the  mind  the  body:  who  acts 
upon  Principles  and  not  upon  Precedents, — upon  Convictions  and 
Dot  upon  Traditions.      Our  men  of  genius  are  our  true  Peers. 

Shelley  baa  grandly  said,  "Poets  are  the  nnaeknowiledged 
legislators  of  the  world  ;"  the  time  is  approaching  when  they  will 
he  the  <Kknov>Udged  le^slators  ! 
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A  NEW  THBOKT  OF  TEE  BUOTIOHS. 

WiatittUCaimi^  AMnUhtoaitt 

Bt  Henrt  Mathew. 

Betore  entering  on  the  inquiry  whieh  forms  the  immediate 
BDbject  of  the  present  article,  let  us  recapitulate  the.coocluaioDS 
at  which  we  arrived  in  our  last  upon  the  Caase  of  Surprise. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  shamed  that  by  the  operation  of  tlie 
laws  of  Suggestion  a  constant  current  of  thoughts  ia  made  to  jpasa 
tlirough  the  mind  during  our  waking  momouta  ;  while  sometimes 
the  current  is  interrupted  and  our  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other  men,  or  of 
the  objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 

We  next  pointed  out  that,  though  many  of  our  emotions  are 
inrariably  preceded  by  the  perception,  rcmemhrance,  or  antidpa- 
tion  of  some  good  or  eml  in  connection  with  a  certain  object,  still 
there  are  others  that  take  no  cognizance  of  such  good  or  evil,  but 
always  arise  on  the  before-mentioned  stoppage  or  alteration  of  the 
natural  current  of  our  thoughts. 

"Thus,"  wa  ttJA,  "the  Emotiona  of  Anobk  and  Gbatiivdi,  Jot  and 
Soasow,  DkSIEB  and  Feib,  &c.,  will  be  esen  upon  reflection  to  b»Te  always 
a  tnonij  origiu — or,  in  other  wordB,  to  be  produced  by  the  perception  of  aonie 
put  or  future  good  or  ^rnl :  whereas  the  Kmotiomi  of  WonoBitaiid  Aaronian- 
Xkin,  Tediow  and  DiibMiom,  &&,  will  be  found  to  hare  ioranaUy  an 
intalkclu^  («igia— -or,  in  other  words,  to  arise  in  the  mind  immediately 
upon  the  inlenmption  or  defiectioa  of  (he  regular  coarse  of  our  snggertioDa." 

We  tlien  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  one  of  the 
most  marked  of  the  Intellectual  Emotions, — riz..  Surprise,  with 
the  view  of  pointing  out  and  drawing  attention — for  the  first  time, 
we  beliere — to  a  very  striking  analogy  existing  between  tboee 
Mootions  and  certain  sensations  whieh  are  the  result  of  well-known 
electrical  phenomena. 

Accordingly  we  showed  that'  Surprise  is  that  emotion  which 
atises  in  the  mind  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  event  which  is 
ducontwctA^wilh  our  previous  thongblj,  and  for  whidi  wo  werecfm' 
sequently  wholly  unprepared.  We  punted  out  that  two  distinct, 
though  immediately  successive  states  of  mind— or  intellectual  events 
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'M  it  were— ate  tke  inrariable  and  oeeeatarj  antecBdents  cf  tlte 

feeling. 

Ist.  There  ie  a  (ram  of  thoughts  in  connection  vnlh  a  par- 
ticular tuiject — each  of  those  thoughts  being  linked,  by 
the  laws  of  suggestion,  both  to  that  which  precedes  and 
that  which  follows  it. 

2n(l.  There  is  the  ruddm  intemiption  or  tloppagt  of  that  train 
of  thoughts,  by  the  abrupt  introduction  into  the  mind  of 
Borne  sensation  which  is  wholly  dixonrueted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  them. 

3rd.      There  it  the  feeling  or  emotion  of  Surprise. 

"  H«UM  SnrprtBa,"  as  we  then  sud,  **  Kfpmia  to  be  merely  a  radden 
mental  check  df  arrestalion — a  violent  restntiiit  or  obBtruction  abruptly 
offered  to  the  progress  or  our  thought! — a  sbarp  intetlectiuJ  pull-up,  as  it 
were,  indueiiig  &  feeling  mmitar  to  that  wbidl  arises  on  the  sudden  and 
□nexpected  atoppage  of  any  carriage  or  vessel  in  motion — a  mental  clash  of 
jar  srieing  &am  the  conciieaion  of  two  coincident  iitatei  of  mind — a  kind  nf 
eltctric  ahoci:,  mch  indeed  la  is  produced  by  Ike  breaJdng  and  tnakinp  of  con  - 
lactj  galvanising  the  different  mneclee  of  the  bodj,  and  causing  them  to 
t  with  violence,  so  that  the  limbs  are  impulaivel/  drawn  together, 
'       «  povvblfl  &OM  the  infliience 


apparendj  with  the  ins&ict  of  receding  ai 
(D  tte  object  of  our  ■Drpriia." 


And  we  concluded  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
reader  to  the  striking  analogy  that  exists,  not  only  between  the 
cauae  of  Surprise,  and  the  phenomena  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  electric  shook,  but  also  between  the  effects  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  upon  the  human  frame. 

"  It  i*  weH  known,"  we  iMd,  *■  that  the  electric  shock  i>  the  invariable 
rMuU  of  the  bre^ng  and  making  of  electjioal  contact — or,  in  other  words, 
tilat  it  alwBjrs  ensaea  upon  the  severance  and  reunion  of  the  dectrical 
drcnit—the  stoppage  of  Ove  current  of  electrieitj',  and  the  renewal  of  it  being 
the  conditions  reqaired  for  the  ppodu^on  of  the  feeling  of  the  shock.  So,  in 
UiB  manner,  the  sttqipage  of  the  corrent  of  our  tbongbts,  and  the  slartiug 
of  a  fredi  train  of  ideas,  by  the  sudden  introdactiait  of  Eome  novel  or  unex- 
pected sentBtioQ  iiito  the  mind,  are  the  conditions  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  emotion  of  Surprise  :  while  the  almost  identity  of  flie  two  reaulta 
iq>on  the  human  frame — the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  consequent  feelings 
— and  the  aame  vicdent  ccstractton  of  the  moKleB  induced  by  both — exhlLiit 
An  oneuesa  of  cause  and  efieo^  which  Hureljr  bespeal^  eotnethiiig  more  than  a 
ni^  carious  and  accidental  ogreemeHt." 

Howerer,  to  make  this  analogy  between  the  cause  of  Surprise, 
aai  the  phenomena  neeeasary  for  the  production  of  the  electric 
ahock  still  plainer,  let  us  inppooe  the  following  line  of  dote  U> 
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represeat  one  long  unbroken  teriesof  metallic  fmrticUt  tn 
connection  with  each  other. 

cxxxxrcccoxco 

Now  it  is  erident,  if  the  particle  A  be  eieetrified,  the  electric 
cuireiit  will  paas  regularly  and  quietly  along  the  whole  metallic 
series,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Even  so  ia  it  with  a 
train  ot  ideas*  Aa  long  aa  the  series  is  unbroken,  and  each  idea 
in  the  train  ia  connected  both  with  that  which  precedes,  and  that 
which  follows  it,  so  long  will  the  electric  cnirent  of  our  thoughts 
remain  latent  and  imperceptible  to  ub. 

If,  however,  oa  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  connection  to  be 
broken  in  any  part,  and  the  line,  inatead  of  forming  one  continuous 
succession  of  particles,  to  consist  of  two  dittinct  leriet,  thus : — 

B  DC  A. 

oocoocco    ooccooco 

Then,  upon  electrifying  the  particle  A,  the  electric  current  will 
only  pass,  quietly  and  imperceptibly,  along  the  series  until  it 
reaches  the  particle  C,  where,  the  continuity  of  the  aucceasion 
being  abruptly  brought  lo  a  lermination,  the  fluid  will  do  longer 
remain  latent,  but  become  both  visible  and  audible ;  as,  with  a 
vivid  spark  and  a  sharp  snap,  it  is  forced  to  leap  from  the  particle 
C  to  the  particle  D,  which  is  dieeonnected  with  it.  While,  if  we 
place  ourselves  between  the  disconnected  particles,  and  allow  the 
current  to  pass  from  the  one  point,  tiirough  us,  to  tbe  other,  we 
shall  find,  as  the  fluid  traverses  our  irame,  we  shall  experience 
a  shock,  and  a  contraction  of  the  muscles,  precisely  identical,  both 
in  feeling  and  effect,  to  the  emotion  of  Surprise. 

If,  however,  instead  of  snppoaing  the  broken  line  of  dots  to 
represent  two  distinct  series  of  metallic  particles,  we  suppose  it  to 
represent  two  dittinet  serie*  of  ideat,  then,  upon  the  current  of 
our  thoughts  being  made  to  leap  from  the  idea  C  to  the  idea  D, 
which  has  no  connection  with  it,  wc  shall  experience  the  emotion 
of  Surprise ;  while  a  shook  will  pasa  through  our  frame,  and  our 
muBclea  will  contract,  involuntarily,  precisely  as  if  wo  had  been 
electrified. 

Nor  are  the  conditions  that  are  rcquiute  for  giving  greater 
intensity  to  tho  emotion  of  Surprise  in  any  way  different  fro» 
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those  tbat  are  ncceBsary  for  uLcreeatng  tbe  effect  of  tbo  electric 


The  iaten^ty  of  the  eleptrlcftl  effect,  it  is  well  known,  depends 
not  only  upon  Uie  teniwn  of  the  electric  current  itself,  but  like- 
wise upon  the  non-eonductuig,  or  insulating  character  of  the  sub- 
stance, through  which  it  has  to  pass  in  leaping  from  one  conductor 
to  another.  The  more  perfect  the  insulating  quality  of  the  inter- 
mediate body,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  thoroughly  it  serves  to 
tligixnnect  the  one  conductor  from  the  other,  the  mor«  int^ise  is 
the  electrical  action. 

Hence  the  formula  for  the  expression  of  the  law  of  these  con- 
,  ditiona  ia,  that  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  effect  is  preciseh/ 
proportional  to  the  tennon.  of  die  cwrent  4-  the  degree  of  imuZa- 
tion  or  disconnection  between  the  disjoined  substances,  along  lohich 
it  traverses. 

Now,  in  the  article  upon  the  cause  of  Surprise,  we  showed  that 
the  inlensiti/  of  that  emotion  wai  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  intensity 
of  the  attention  given  to  the  previous  train  ofthovghls+the  degree 
of  ihe  disconnection  between  the  subject  of  those  VMughti  and  the 
object  of  our  Surprise. 

So  that  it  is  evident  the  conditions  required  for  giving  greater 
inten»ty  to  the  one  are  precisely  identical  with  those  necessaiy 
for  increasing  the  iateiuity  of  the  other. 

Si- 

'  l^et  us  now  proceed  to  seek  ihe  cause  of  the  kindred  emotion 
.  of  AsTOHiSHUEHT,  as  well  as  to  point  out  in  what  respect  it  agrees 
with  and  differs  from  that  of  Sn^BlSB. 

The  term  Astonishment  is  derived  from  the  old  French  noun 
Estonnement,  which,  according  to  Cotgrave,  signified  "  an  aatODish- 
ment,  astonishing  or  stonnyiug ;  a  sleopinesse,  numnesse,  or 
henumming  ;  a  sencelessnesse  ;  dulnesse,  amazedneese — a  dulling 
amazing."  The  old  French  verb  Estonner  the  same  excellent 
authority  renders  "  to  astonish,  amaze,  daunt,  appall ;  abash,  put 
out  of  countenance  ;  make  aghast,  also  to  stonnie,  henumme,  or 
dull  the  sences  of,*  " 

*  Bat  Ute  French  EitotaKr — though  intiinately  conuecMd  with  the  English 
Atlonisk — cannot  be  said  to  bo  the  immediate  source  whence  we  derive  ih^ 
i«rta.  EiUimKT  m&y  be  the  root  of  the  obsolete  ^OKiae,  but  it  cannot  be  the 
root  of  oar  Attonith.  This  nther  seems  to  ha  from  tome  Armotio  fonn  of 
the  word.  Foinnce  most  of  onr  verbs  ending  in  itA — k»  fdiik,  gairmA, 
NO.  XLU. — TOL.  Til.  N  N 
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JBfit  vtKiiee  osme  Actomier  f  It  is  onlj  by  knowing  Hia  wa 
ehall  be  enabled  to  know  irhicL,  amoDg  the  many  meaniags  above 
giveo,  ii  the  original  and  imtdamentai  ugnificatios  belot^ing 
to  die-twm. 

The  old  fVeDch  Ettotm^r  &eii.iw  deriTed-  from  the  Saxon 
Stimiem,  (tbe  Tentonio  form  of  the  Latin  Tunden.)  Thia 
BiHworA  defines  "  1st,  to  beat,  Htrike  ag^nst,  to  tttm:  2Dd,  to 
stun,  to  make  ttrnpHA  with  a  noive — dbtandere  avnt  aUeui." 
Hettee  we  see  that  ihe  old  Frqncti  Mtteimmient  ins  origini^f ' 
merely  a  slmming — or,  as  Cotgrave  quaintly  bas  it,  "  a  stnpw, 
nnmneeoQ  or  bennimiiing,  a  BrnwelesGneSBe,"  (canaed  by  any  very 
land  noiee) ;  and.  that  aftmirards  thii  partienlw  Bignification  wm 
extended  to  any  nmilar  state  of  mind  prodnced  by  any  MMr>- 


Consequently  the  term  Astonithtnent  is  now  used  by  ns  as 
signifying  that  etnpor,  or  "  nurnnesse  "  of  the  brain — that  stagna- 
tion of  the  mind,  orinteUecttiEtt  inertia,  as  it  were — which  ^uraes, 
in  a  greater  or- lees  d^jee,  when  we  expect — or  would  naturally 
have  expected — a  particnlar  reanlt,  and  Bome  other  result  oocnrs 
contrary  to  our  expectations.  "  High  astonisfameBt,"  says  Cogan, 
in  his  Treatise  on  tbe  PiaskuKt  "  is  the  inatbui  of  the  mind, 
which  feels  nothing  at  tbe  inMant  so  tnaeb  as  its  inability  lo  aet." 
"The  feeling,"  he  tells  ns,  "  0T«rwhe1ms,  or  pttrifiiet  the  sonl. 
The  body  too  marks,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  singular  state 
of  mind.  That  also  becomes  immoveable — petrified,  as  it  were, 
or  tkimder-iirwck — wbieb  indeed,"  be  adds,  "is  the  faToarita 
expression  in  almost  erffly  language."*' 

Astonishment  then,  as  we  sud  be&re,  is  that  state  (^  stupAr,  or 
fixation,  as  it  were,  of  the'  mind,  which — in  a  greater  or  less 
degree — inrariably  ensues  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  erent  that 
is  contrary  either  to  what  we  expected,  or  to  what  we  would 
naturally  haTO  expected,  under  the  circnmst»ic«.     Thus  ve  are 

famiik,  roviiAt  &e. — oome  t«  he,  nt^  directlj'  from  the  equiialent  EVencb 
verba  ending  in  ir — as  polir,  gamir,  foumir,  ravir,  &c.— but  rather,  indi- 
rectly, through  Ihe  Armoric  forms  of  thoae  verbs  ending  in  ipo— as 
poufiftd,  jDarnifsa,  /eumipja,  rompa;  so  doubtlessly  do  we  obtim  oup 
— 1.  — ■Qiafjft  from  some  Armoiie  or  old  Norman  form  of  Eatimntr  like 


*  Hence  the  Latin  JHffMO  (wUcb  ia-onlyuiotheF  form  of  the  AnglO'&ucoa 
SItinian  and  the  French  Etrumer)  signifies,  Utersily,  to  dnuder  at,  stun,  cr 
nuke  stupid  with  any  loud  ncsss,  ^d  met^ihorie^y  to  astonish,  omaae, 
deprive  on«  of  his  seniM,  (by  any  ^Ltnurdinary  occnmoMi). 
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aattffiiBhed  at  the '  elMght^-huid  of  Herr  Dobler,  whe,  after 
haTing  burnt,  before  our  eyes,  the  pocket-hMidkerchief  he  had 
borrowed  of  ui,  retitriui  it  to  iia  again,  in  a.  few  nunutes,  newlj 
washed  and  ecented. 

Now  if  the  emotioa  iavaiiabl;  followa  the  cealradictjon  ot  oar 
eipeetationai  it  is  erident  that,  two  diitinet  states  of  mind  must 
alwa^  precede  its  prodoetiou. 

111.  Therammtbetie  exp«ctatxen-o/'ap(uttieularciri>amttattet, 
in  connectiou  with  a  partieidar  uAjteA. 

2nd.  There  nuU  be  th*.  peroaptvm  of  ■  Hima  other  cirounutaiKe, 
ooaurrmg  ill  cautection  wth  thia  aubjeet,amtrttty- to  our  exjxe- 


Let  us  bc^n  witb  the  consideration  of  the  proximate  cwue;  w, 
in  other,  words,  tbe  antecedent  ezpeetation.. 

By  the  laws  c^  Suggestion,  or  ratber  by  the  infiuance  of  tbat 
peculiar  law,  whiob.ia  termed."  tbe  Aasoetation  of  Ideas,"  we  are,. 
immediately  upon  the  sp^eAtAtwa  of  a  certain  object— 'fir  the 
occurrence  of  a.certain  erent-— led  ta  ai^ipate  tbeapposrance  oi- 
Bome  othw  objeot-~er  tbe  oeourreooeof  some  other  event — which  we 
bad  previously  obaerred  in  connection  with  it.  "  Tbe  prineiple  ctf 
asBociatign,"  eaj3  Br.  Abercrombie,  "is  founded  upon  a  remark- 
able tendency  in  our  mental  cenatitatlon,  by  nhieb  two  or  more 
facts  that  have  been  contemplated  togetber.  Of  tn  immediate  suc- 
cessitm,  become  so  connected  in  the. mind  that  one  of  than,  at  a 
future  time,,  recaUs  the  others.''  Kow  it  is  this  lecalling  or 
rerproduction  in  the  mind  of  soma  past  associate  event,  in  connecUon 
with  some  present  object — and  that  before  the.  erent  baa  time  to 
re-occur  iu  tbe  regular  course  of  Nature — whdeh  oenatitutea  what 
ia  called  the  cmtietpation  of  it.  And  it  is  this  anticipaticHi  of 
Bome  event,  wbidi  we  deaire  or  dread,  in  conneetion  with  some 
present^tbject,  and  the  attention  which  we  are  consequently  induced 
to  give  to  all  the  other  events  occurring  in  coimection  with  that 
object,  which  constitutes  the  state  of  mind  called  Expectation. 

But  the  miad  may  be  either  actively,  or  passively  eipeotant. 
For  instance,  when  we  deure  or  dread  the  occurrence  of  some 
circumstance,  which  we  anticipate  in  assoraatioQ  with  a  certain 
object,  and  we  consequently  keep  onr  attention  steadfastly  fixed 
on  it,  tbe'  mind  i*  active^  expectant.  Eut  when  we  pay  uo  snch 
attention,  and  are  merely  led  to  anticipate — ^by  the  spontaaeoua 
K  n2 
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operation  of  tho  AsBociative  Principle  wilhin  vs — the  c  . 
of  one  event  from  another,  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be  / 
expectant.  It  is  this  kind  of  passive  expectation,  which  is  going 
on  within  ns,  at  every  moment  of  onr  lives.  By  tlie  asBociation  of 
ideas  "the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  conceived  hj  us  ;  "  as 
Dr.  Brawn  has  truly  remarked,  "  not  aa  separate  events,  hnt  as 
uniformly  consequent  in  a  certain  series.  We  therefore,"  he  adds, 
"  not  only  see  the  present,  bnt,  seeing  the  present,  we  expect  (i.e. 
look  out  for),  the  future."  From  the  clouded  appearance  of  the  sky 
we  expect  it  will  rain  shortly  ;  we  lay  onrselves  down  to  sleep, 
confidently  expecting  to  awake  in  the  morning  ;  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year  we  expect  the  sun  to  rise  either  early  or  late  on  the 
morrow — in  all  of  which  instances  the  expectation  may  be  merely 
passive,  and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  continued  attention  to  the 
circamstancea  on  our  parte.  We  see  the  present  and  expect  the 
future,  but  we  do  not  watch,  or  look  out,  for  its  coming.  If,  however, 
we  perceive  a  peraon  about  to  apply  a  spark  to  a  barrel  of  gun- 
poffder,  our  expectation  of  the  effect  is  of  a  totally  different,  aad 
iughly  active  character.  Wo  watch  intently  every  st«p  he  takes — 
never  withdrawing  our  observation  for  a  moment — and,  if  our  anti- 
cipation, or  pro-conception  of  the  explosion  be  very  vivid  and 
diatressing  to  us,  we  stop  our  ears  in  dread  of  the  stiO  more  vivid 
realitr. 

It  13  the  disappointment  of  this  expectation — whether  active  or 
posaive — or,  in  other  terms,  the  perception  of  something  which  we 
either  did  not  expect— w  would  not  have  expected — which  is,  aa 
we  before  stated,  the  invariable  cause  of  Astonishment.  Hence 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  truths  of  Science  are  a  frultfiil 
source  of  the  emotion.  For  as  it  is  the  occurrence  of  the  gene- 
rality of  events  in  Nature  ma  regvlar  order,  and  our  consequent 
anticipation  of  some  ordinarj/  event  before  it  has  time  to  come  to 
pass,  that  givea  rise  to  our  expectation  ;  so  ia  it  the  occurrence  of 
certain  eventa  out  of  that  regular  order,  and  the  consequent 
oocaaional  discovery  of  some  extraordinary  circumatance  in  con- 
nection vrith  some  welL-known  object,  diat  gives  rise  to  our 
Astonishment. 

"Is  there  uiytliiiig  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  trol/ 
4MlmiAmg,"  ai^the  Author  of  the  Treatiseon  tiie  Objects,  Advtmt^ee,  and 
Pleasures  ef  Science,  "  thui  the  Tact  in  H^drostaticB,  that  a  fev  pODnds  of 
water  may,  by  simple  pT«saure,  wilhont  any  machinery,  by  merely  being 
plaved  in  a  partiimlu-waj,  produce  mirre^Btible  force!  What  can  be  more 
tttUcMg  than  that  as  ounce  weight  ahonld  balance,  aa  the  lam  of  mechanics 
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.  teacb  us,  hundrada  of  poimdB  by  the  intervantiDn  or  a  few  Ihin  bsrs  of  iron  I 
Observe  the  exlraorditiary  tru^  which  Optic*]  Sdeiice  discloseB.  Cui  any- 
thuig  Btartle  UB  Blare  than  to  find  that  the  caloor  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  aU 
olhem — that  red  aod  blUe  and  green  and  all  the  rest  merely  by  being  blended 
in  certain  proportions  form  what  we  bad  fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  M 
all  tlian  all  the  colours  combined  1  Nor  is  chemistry  behind  hand  in  its 
wmdert.  That  water  should  ba  chiefly  composed  of  aa  inflammable  air — 
that  adds  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  formed  of  different  kinds  of  eaa — 
lliat  one  of  these  acids,  which  can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  metals,  should 
con^st  of  the  self-samo  ingredientB  with  the  common  atmosphere  we  breithe 
— that  salts  should  be  of  a  metallic  nature,  and  composed  diiefly  of  metals 
fluid  like  quicknlver,  but  lighter  than  water,  aod  which,  without  any  healing, 
take  fire  on  being  enpoeed  to  tlie  air  or  thrown  into  water,  and  by  burning 
form  the  substance  abounding  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  or  in  the  common 
salt  we  eat — these  surely  are  things  to  exdie  the  wonder  of  any  observant 
mind — nay,  of  a  mind  but  little  sccustomed  to  observe." 


Let  US  now  tnm  our  attention  to  the  conditions  required  to  ^re 
greater  or  loss  conGdence  to  oar  ezpeotations  ;  for  it  is  upon  the 
liTel\neB3  of  that  confidence  that  the  liveliness  of  the  subsequent 
emotion  mainlj  depends — the  greater  the  Expectation,  ihe  greater 
the  Astonishment.  "  It  is,  when  we  have  anticipated  with  oon- 
fideace,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  and  our  anticipation  has  been  disap- 
pointed by  some  unexpected  result,  that  the  astomahment  aiises,  and 
arises  alivajs  with  greater  or  less  vividness  of  feeliug,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  belief  which  the  expectation  involved." 

Thus  the  discovery  of  the  stranger's  foot-print  in  the  sand  is 
described  as  producing  a  vivid  feeling  of  astoiiiahiiient  in  Kohinson 
Crusoe  ;  because,  confidently  believing  his  island  to  be  uninhabited, 
it  was  something  which,  in  such  a  sitoation,  he  would  not  naturallj 
have  expected. 

The  circumstances  then  which  tend  to  modify  the  confidence  of 
our  expectations,  will  be  found  to  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  Simple  Suggestion.  For  as  the  very  expectation  or 
anticipation  itself  is  only  a  necessary  consequence — as  we  have' 
shown — of  the  operation  of  the  suggestive  principle  of  Associa- 
tion ;  so  it  will  be  seen,  does  the  confidence  of  that  oTpeotatiou 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  operation  of  the  suggestire 
principle  of  Resemblance.  If  the  present  object  appear  to  bo 
the  same  as  some  past  one,  of  course  it  will  suggest  to  us,  and  wo 
therefore  shall  confidently  nuticipatc  finding,  tbo  'same  associate 
circumstance  as  wo  formerly  found  in  connection  with  it.  Bui  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  anolher  asiociate  cirewnttance  connected 
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leffA  it,  thtn  our  attonithnent  on  ntteting  with  ike  one  wUl  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  confidence  with  which  we  expected  die 
other.  Thus,  at  Madame  Tuaeaud's  exhibition,  if  we  observe,  the 
fignre  of  an  elderly  ladj  with  her  boonet  and  sbaw]  on,  and  her 
nmbr^a  in  her  hand,  as  if,  like  ourselves,  she  bad  "  come  to  see 
the  Bight,"  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  like  an  ordi- 
nary spectator,  ire  shall  &el  thoroughly  aesuied  from  the  perfect 
reieutblance  of  the  6gure  («  life,  that  the  old  ladj  ia  one  of  the 
Tisitors,  and  on  going  towards  her,  we  shall  be  not  a  little  aetoniahed 
to  find  what  we  confidently  believed  was  real  fleeh  and  blood,  torn 
oat  to  be  mere  wax-work  after  all. 

The  astonishiDest  produced  by  clerer  imitation,  howoTer,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  diBcoT^y  of  the  wtezpccted  reietiibianee,  co 
much  as  the  perception  of  the  unexpected  difference  between  two 
things,  which  but  a  moment  ago  eeemed  one  and  the  same  to  us. 
For  the  recuireoce,  or  repeated  perception  of  the  seme  object  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  rather  a  dull  or  monotonouB  effect  upon  oar 
minds,  than  a  liTelyand  striking  rmpresMoti — and  indeed,  to  become 
less  and  leae  pleasing  each  time  it  is  presented  to  us — bo  that  it  is 
erident  the  astonishment  we  feel  at  any  deitrous  imitation  or  close 
resemUaacc,  depends,  not  npon  the  apparent  identity  (for  that 
could  tai\j  lead  us  at  first  to  believe  the  object  teas  realhfike 
Hnne  AS  that  which  it  r^^seuted),  hut  apon  tho  perception  or  dis- 
covery of  the  div«niy,  which  cannot  fail  of  producing  upon  tis^a 
more  startling  eSett  than  it  otherwise  wonld,  in  coMequence  of  the 
o}^osition  of  the  £aet  to  oar  preriMis  belief. 

Haiee  the  rule  with  all  warks  of  ImitalMn  is — tAe  greater  tie 
reeamilance  to  the  origival,  and  the  greater  the  differ^mee  of  tie 
ateociale  ctrcumstanees,  the  greater  the  Astonishment. 


We  have  now  set  forth  the  principal  circwnstance  wliieb 
modifies  the  confidenee  of  oar  expectations.  We  hare  shown  how 
the  B«8eQihIaitce,  or  Identity. of  some  preeoit  event  to  some  past 
one. makes  us  anticipate,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  that  the  aaaie 
resist,  as  originally  occurred  in  sssoeiation  with  the  one,  'wiil  reeor 
in  asso^tiOQ  with  the  other.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  emotion  itself  is  the  tudden  intro- 
dwtion  into  the  mind  of  some  new  assodaiioti —  or,  in  other  woide, 
the  perception  of  stHnenowi  circumstance  in  connection  with  «atBe 
Jamiliar  subject. 
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Thiu  a  eertein  friend,  whom  «re  bdiera  to  be  in  Judia,  or, 
TB&m,  wham  we  b»ye  loealtj  Moocmted  with  that  oountry  in 
our  own  miads,  suddenly  retome  to  this  country  and  -walks  un- 
expectedlj  iuto  our  preeeuce — -or,  in  more  precise  terms,  we  find 
him,  contritr;  to  our  e^eotation,  abruptly  associated  with  England ; 
and  are  oanBeqiuntly  not  a  little  Aatcmiahed  at  tiie  diicorei^. 

Hence  a  more  ooocise  fonniila  than  those  before  given  for  the 
TiTidness  of  the  aubeeqaont  emotion  would  be ;  that  the  inientity  of 
ilur  oabmukmeHl  is  always  directly  proportional  to  the  ttret^^  of 
the  previous  coimeelion  bttaeen  thetvjyect,  and  lis  old  auwiate 
ctaeuBulanee + the  degree  of  the  difereace  between  the  fMio  auodaie 
etrcamitance  and  the  old  one. 

Conseqaendy,  when  die  new — and. therefore  unexpected — aaeo- 
'ciation  is  diauOriexiUy  di&reot  from  the  old'-and  therefore 
expected — one,  and  so  forms  a  direct  contrast  to  it,  the  subse- 
quent enuition  is  so  much  the  moreTiTid,  that  we  no  longer  say  we 
amaiioniihed,  but  positiyelj  tutovnded  at  the  change.* 

Thus,  if  inst«ad  of  conceiring  our  fideod  to  be  out  of  the  counti;, 
we  had  b^e*ed  him  to  be  dead,  we  should  be  astounded,  rather 
than  aitoni^ted,  at  hb  sudden^  appearing  before  us — from  the 
contrast,  or  direct  opposition  of  the  fact  to  our  preTious  beUef. 

Thie  increase  in  the  vividness  of  the  feelings,  which  follows  the 
increase  of  the  differenoe  betweui  the  expected  and  the  actual 
result,  depends  upon  that  peculiar  law  of  our  mental  and  bodily 
constitution  by  which  greater  liveXineas  or  dfdbiess  is  given  to  oar 
perceptums  according  as  they  succeed  other  peroeptions  that  are 
different  from  or  ttmilar  to  them.  This  we  shall  expltun  more 
fiilly  at  a  future  time.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  we  see  an 
object  which  is  in  juxtapositiim  with  another  object  that  is  difierent 
from  it,  the  better — not  because  we  notice  that  diSerenee,  (nor 
indeed  if  we  did,  would  the  perception  of  it  be  any  aul^ient  reason 
for  the  greater  rividness  of  the  object)— but  because  it  is  a  law  «f 
the  organisation  of  onr  mind  and  body  that  we  should  do  ao. 


Having  now  explained  the  cause  and  modifying  eircumEtftoces 


which  has  tbe  eame  mesjiiiig' 

Tmidetv.  There  is  tbe  aajoe  rel&tion  in  mauung  betweoi  AttOnM  uid 
Aitoimd,  ta  there  is  between  C^iuf  and  C^ovad— tbe«ll«  is  but  s  stn»igeT 
(enn  for  the  oMer. 
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of  the  emotion  of  Astonishment,  we  come  in  due  order,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  emotion  itself,  uid  to  explain 
how,  tmd  in  what  respects,  it  differs  from  the  kindred  emotion  of 
Surprise.  _ 

Surprise,  we  pointed  ont  in  the  article  npoa  the  cause  of  it,  is 
the  ririd  feeling  which  invoriablj  arises  on  tiie  sudden  introduction 
into  the  mind  of  any  sensation  which  is  totally  diicomtected  irith 
the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  and  for  which  we  are  consequently 
wholly  nnprepared  ;  while  ABtonishment  wo  have  here  shown  to  be 
the  feeling  which  always  ensues  upon  the  discovery  of  some  novel, 
and  uneipected  circumstance  in  connection  with  some  familiar 
Bubject  from  which  we  anticipated  a  different  result.  It  is  this 
novel  connection  in  the  one  case,  and  total  ditconnectian  in  the 
other,  of  the  respective  objects  in  relation  to  the  previous  train  trf 
ideas,  that  constitutes  the  precise  difference  between  the  two  emo- 
tions. Id  Surprise,  the  object  inducing  the  feeling  has  no  associa- 
tion whatever  with  the  preceding  thoughts.  In  AEtonishment,  the 
object  is  OMOciated,  but  it  is  a  different  association  from  what  wo 
had  mtUcipated  ;  and  being  a  different  one,  of  course  wo  arc 
almost  as  unprepared  for  it,  and  consequently  almost  as  much 
affected  or  eiteited  by  it,  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  Surprise. 

Indeed,  if  we  but  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  two  feelings,  we 
shall  find  that  Astonishment  is  but  a  modified  form  of  Surprise  : 
for,  if  Surprise  he  the  emotion  we  always  experience  on  the  steppage 
of  a  train  of  thoughts,  and  consequently  very  similar  in  its  nature 
to  the  shock  we  feel  on  the  abrupt  pulling  up  of  a  carriage  in  rapid 
motion ;  Astonishment,  on  the  other  baud,  is  the  emotion  we  always 
experience  on  the  sudden  diversion  of  our  ideas  from  their  regular 
course ;  so  that — though  the  progress  of  the  train  has  not  been  posi- 
tively arrested — still  ithasbeencheckedand  thrown  violently  off  the 
rails  as  it  wcra,  and  we  have  received  a  mental  jerk  or  intellectual 
jolt,  BO  to  speak,  which,  though  hardly  so  severe  as  the  shock 
which  ensues  upon  the  positive  arresting  of  our  thoughts,  still  is  of 
a  kindred,  though  weaker  nature ;  for  the  impediment  offered  to  . 
the  progress  of  our  ideas  not  being  so  great,  of  course  the  resulting 
emotion  cannot  bo  so  intense  as  in  the  case  of  Surprise. 

§  vii. 
IJet  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  Astonishmen 
upon  the  mind  and  body. 

The  bodily  effects  are  strongly  marked  on  account  of  the  abrupt- 
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ness  and  yet  fixednesa  of  the  emotion.  The  muaclea  are  apauno- 
,  diCallj  contracted,  and  the  contraction  of  them  continues  for  a 
time,  as  if  the  limbs  had  become  set,  or  petrified  as  it  were,  under 
the  epaam.  The  eje-balls  are  largely  uncoyered  and  slightly  pro- 
truded ;  the  eyebrows  elevated  to  the  utmost  stretch,  and  the  eyes 
firmly  fixed  with  a  certain  vacuity  of  expression. 

"  Staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes  and  heartleaa  hollow  hu«, 
Asloniih'd  atood." 
is  Spenser's  descnption  in  the  "  Faery  Queen."     The  mouth  is 
half  open,  and  the  body  is  slightly  drawn  back  from  the  object, 
while  the  hands  are  thrown  up  almoat  flat  againat  the  breaat ;  and 
in  this  position  the  body  and  features  remain  fixed  as  long  aa  the 
emotion  lasts,  and  until  the  mind  begins  to  re-act. 

The  mental  effects  are  nearly  of  a  similar  fised  character. 
The  machinery  of  the  mind  is  suddenly  stopped  ;  the  current  of 
the  thoughts  ia  stagnated  ;  the  brain  seems  to  have  received  a 
violent  blow — to  have  been  tiunned — and  to  require  a  certain  time 
to  be  restored  to  its  senses.  The  mind  is  fixed — chained  to  the 
extraordinary  object.  It  is  bound  intellectually  and  morally  to  the 
novel  perception,  and  cannot  move  an  idea  away  from  it.  This  state 
of  attention  or  intellectual  fixity  is  the  most  perfect  known  ;  and 
when  after  a  time  the  mind  begins  to  re-act,  and  the  thoughts  to 
flow  again,  it  can  no  longer  go  forwards,  but  is  driven  backward — 
aa  if  still  reeling  under  the  effects  of  the  blow — to  the  cause  or 
nature  of  that  which  has  astonished  it.  It  is  this  after-state  of 
mind— or  inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  our  AtUmishment — 
which  constitutes  the  emotion  of  Wonder,  and  which  is  the  inva- 
riable consequence  or  mental  action  reaulting  from  the  feelings 
of  Surprise  or  Astonishment,  when  the  cause  or  nature  of  their 
objects  is  not  immediately  apparent  to  us. 

§    VIII, 

To  pursue  the  curious  electrical  analogy  pointed  out  in  our 
preceding  article  upon  Surprise,  and  repeated  at  the  conimence- 
ment  of  the  present  one — it  may  he  said  that,  as  in  Astonishment 
the  disconnection  between  the  previous  train  of  ideas,  and  the 
object  of  the  emotion,  is  not  eo  great  as  it  ia  in  Surprise,  of  course 
the  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  current  cannot  be  so  wide, 
nor  the  insulation  so  perfect ;  and  consequently  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  one  emotion  cannot  be  eo  powerful  aa  that  produced 


hj  ih»  other.  "  The  inteiMU;  id  tha  SorpiiBe  depends,  uwMig 
odur  things,"  we  said  in  oar  last  article,  "  upon  the  degree  of 
diMODDeelioii — orthe-wid^i  of  theehuiu,  bo  to  spea^ — between 
tlie  oateeedeHt  train  of  thought. and  the  Babeeqnent  eenaatiiMi.; 
■ad  ihe  inteaaity  of  the  sleetiic  ihock  ve  hare  here  ^own  to 
depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the  degree  of  the  insulation — 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  degree  of  disconnection — between 
^10  substances  along  which  the  currant  trarenes.  So  that  it 
follows,  since  in  Astonishment  the  dieooaneotiDn  of  the  ideas  is  not 
M  vide  M  in  Surpriae,  that  of  coune  the  ahvok  pcodnced  b;  the 
emotion  can  not  be  so  inteoae. 

It  is  the  perception  of  this  unexpected  differentw  in  cooneotitm 
with  the  same  object,  ivhich  liikewiae  eontiibulee  mainlj  to  the 
delight  we  feel  at  those  coriotu  ;^ys  upon -words,  which-conaist  in 
attaelung  a  different  signiBcotion  to  the  sane  sound ;  while  the 
more  eib'aordinary  that  signifieation  is — or,  in  other  words,  the 
iarther  it  is  removed  from  the  ordinary  tme — Uio  batter  the  pun. 
Thus  the  riddle,  ' '  when  does  the  obtain  of  a  stmun-boat  deny  his 
i^ntity — when  he  Bays  he's  a  'baccer  efooper  ("  esse  hw,  bade 
her,  stop  her "},  makes  us  laugh  because  it  is  on  ezteaordinai^ 
signification  atlsidied  to  words  which  hare  the .  tatae  sound  but  a 
Wiy  dy^rmt  erdinary  neaning. 

"  When  the  circumatancoB,  which  we  obterre  in  any  ease,  are 
very  similar  to  the  circumstances  fonnerly  ebeerred  by  us,"  it  has 
.been  truly. said  "we  antieipate  the  future  leiih confidence.  When 
the  ciroumstsDces  are  considered  diSneut  by  us,  but  y«t  haye  many 
atroBg  similarities  to  the  past,  we  make  die  same  antidpation ;  but 
tut  with  the  name  confidence."  Thus,  if  I  perceive  a  p^son 
about  to  plunge  a  h^ted  titter  into  a  jar  of  gas,  which  fnnn  the 
AKt  of  its  rendering  lime-water  turbid,  1  know  to  he  carbonic  acid ; 
and  I  hare  previously  observed  that  gas  to  have  the  property  of 
extinguishing  flame,  I  shall  anticipate  the  extinction  of  the  light 
with  confidence.  If,  however,  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  carbooic 
acid,  bat  merely  infer  it. to  be  so  either  htsta  its  'appearing  to  bo 
of  a  similar  character  to  that  gas,  or  from  its  having  been  pro- 
duced under  similar  eircmastanoes ;  I  shall  make  the  same  anti- 
cqiBtion,  but  not  wiA  -theaame  confiidenee.  Hence  we  Bee  that  ^o 
eonfidence  with  which  we  expect  a  particular  event  b  greatly  modi- 
fied  by  the  retemhlatKe  of  the  preceding  eireumatanoea  to  those  in 
eooaeetion  with  which  it  Cormerly  occnrr^ — perfect  resomblanoe 
of  the  preceding  cirvamstancea  -producing  perfect  confidence  as 
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.to  tbe  i«eult ;   and  putial  reKmUuue,  little  or  no  eoiifidence 
st«ll. 

The  disoorery  of  tmexytcled  retemhiatteet  between  tliingB  wliMi 
to  eomnuKi  a^r^eosion  appear  di^erent  (as  contra-diatingiuBhed. 
frem  the  diacoT«y  of  tmexpecled  differenoM  between  tiiingB  which 
ajtpear  1^  «»)')■  is  aecordingtj  anotber  fraitful  sonree  of 
AetAiiifihiBeiit. 

"To  diaeoTO'  meli -nnespected  resemblancM,"  ujs  &e  Aathor  of  the 
Sdentifia  Treatue  before  quoMd,  "  ja  indeed  tbe  object  of  all  pbUesophy. 
Is  it  not  aitaauftui^  to  find  th&t  Ihe  very  lamt  thing  as  that  wEich  makea 
the  Are  buni  ;  makes  metala  rust — fomM  adds — and  enables  plants  and 
animola  to  breathe  ;  that  these  openitioiiB,  so  wdilce  to  eommon  e^ea  when 
examined  bj  Qte  light  of  Science,  sre  tiie  same— the  rua^g  of  metala — the 
IbnaAtioa  of  aoiia — the  faamiiig  of  uiflanMnaUe  bodioa     the  brealfaina  of 

r  liixSmi. 


le  wra'kioe  of  a  raat  steam-engine  oa  tbe  old  ocostnuttion,  and  thedswling 
'  »  little  fly  on  the  window  ;  yet  we  fisd  that  these  two  operations  are  per- 
mod  hy  the  tame  means  ;  namely,  by  the  weight  of  the  stnosphere^and 


>a-borse  cKmbs  the  iee-idla  by  no  ether  amm.  Is  it  not 
.U^Mrt  degree  intereetiiig  to  &ud  that  the  power  which  keeps  t^  earth  in 
ila  shaoe  and  in  ita  path,  whiiliDg  iqxm  its  axis  and  romul  the,  sun  eitends 
over  aH  the  other  worlds  that  compose  the  imiveTSO— that  this  lome  power 
keeps  flie  tnooi)  in  her  path  loimd  tiie  eixth,  and  each  planet  also' in  itajiatji 
Mand  die  lun—that  tbe  tamt  power  caBses  the  lidis  upoa  onr  gUbe,  nod 
Jke  pnni  lisr  form  of  the  globe  itaeU— and  that  after  all  it  ia  tbe  tone  power 
iriudi  makes  a  slooo  fall  to  tiie.graoad." 

The  discoYery  of  such  vnespeoted  resembfamoeB  llkewiae  fonoa 
one  of  the  objeots,  both  of  poetry  and  wit ;  wfailetbe  chief  part  of 
the  tJeasure  we  feel  ninn  l^aring;.  for  the  first  time,  some  perfect 
simile  of  either  a  poetical  or  htdicronEefaBraoter,  ia  due  to  the 
actoaishmentthat  tbe  imexpeefed  resemblanoe  excites  in  us. 

Butlers  lodicroas  simile'upon  the  change  of  night  intetlaj,  rji. : 

'"  The  gun  bad  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  TWlis  laJieQ  out  hie  nap, 
Asd  like  a  leMtr  boU'd,  the  iDoni, 
f^om  Uack  to  red  b^au  to.  bun." 

Aad  Spenaer'fi  beuttifulieompariaon  on  the  fiBBeenbjast— 

"  At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  createat  heaimi  'gan  (o  apco  fair, 
Asd  Phmhin./mfl  m  f-rfrfrjmwn  to.iatniaUi 
Came  Htn^-jng  fordi  «*■■■<" ig  ^••'  dewy  hair." 

Both  deriYC  a  large  ehare  of  the  delight  they  afford  us,  from  Ae 
aBtoDiBfameDt  predueed  I^  tbe  analogy  being  equally  nne^ectediii 
either  ease. 
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But  there  is  another  principle  of  Snggeadcra,  which  likewise 
tonds  to  give  increased  liveliness  to  the  confidence  of  oar  expec- 
tations, and,  consequently,  increased  liveliDcss  to  the  feelings  of 
astonishment  whenever  those  expectations  are  disappointed.  This  is 
the  Duration  or  Frequency  m  the  original  association  ;  wliich 
Duration  or  Frequency  we  showed  in  the  previous  article  upon 
the  Cause  of  Surprise,  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  gAve 
to  certun  ideas  a  greater  tendency  tban  otbers  to  rise  in  con- 
formity witii  the  secondary  laws  of  Suggestion.  Thus,  when  we 
have  observed  two  or  more  events  to  occur  in  asBOciation,  or  in 
immediate  succession,  a  great  number  of  times,  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  associate  event  at  any  future  time,  will  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  BuggOBt  the  occurrence  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  while 
the  strength  of  such  tendency  will  be  exactly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  times  that  the  two  have  been  previously  observed  to 
occur  in  association  together  ;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  confidence 
with  which  we  consequently  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  the  second 
event  from  the  occurrence  of  the  first,  will  be  also  directly  propor- 
tioual  to  the  strength  of  the  tendency  of  the  former  to  suggest  the 
latter  to  the  mind.  Consequently,  the  inteneity  of  the  conscience 
loith  which  tee  expect  or  anticipate  tome  /uture  occurrence  JrOm 
sotne  present  one,  indirectly  depend*  tn  a  great  meature  upon  the 
numb«r  of  timet  that  the  two  have  been  atsoeiaied  together.  The 
first  time  of  their  occmrenco  together  lead  us  to  expect,  with  but 
slight  confidence,  the  second ;  the  second  to  expect  with  greater  con- 
fidence the  third  ;  tiie  third  vrith  still  greater  confidence  the  fourth ; 
the  fourth  with  still  greater  and  greater  confidence  the  fifth  ;  and 
BO  on — the  confidence  of  such  expectation  always  increasing  in  a 
direct  ratio,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  association.  For 
instance,  suppose  we  have  discovered,  from  the  comparison  of  a 
number  of  log-books,  that  a  certain  etorm  proceeded  in  a  circular 
course,  we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  expect,  though  with  but 
slight  confidence,  that  other  storms  may  follow  the  same  direction ; 
and  if,  on  a  further  comparison  of  similar  records,  we  then  percrived 
a  second  storm  to  have  done  so,  of  course  this  would  lead  us  to  anti- 
cipate, with  greater  confidence,  finding  the  same  circumstance  in 
connection  with  a  third  ;  and  if  this  ultimately  prove  to  have  been 
likewise  the  fact,  we  should  consequently  look  forward,  with  still 

r.ter  confidence,  to  discovering  the  same  course  associated  with 
progress  of  a  fourth — and  so  on ;  our  confidence   increasii^ 
with  each  particular  case,  until  at  length — even  though  we  may  be 
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vinable  to  perceive  tke  reaeon  of  the  connection — we  Bball  frame  to 
ouraelves,  as  Captain  Reid  was  the  first  to  do,  the  theory  that 
"  Btorms  always  proceed  in  circles." 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  liveliness  of  our  confidence,  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  future  event,  depends  not  only  upon 
the  number  of  times  that  event  has  occurred  in  connection  with 
some  present  one,  but  also  upon  the  mtmber  of  aeeociate  events 
that  have  preceded  it.  Thus,  in  a  certain  series  of  associations, 
with  which  we  are  famUiar,  the  recurrence  of  Event  No>  1  makes 
us  anticipate  with  some  slight  confidence  the  recurrence  of  Event 
No.  2  ;  while  the  recorrence  of  No.  2  causes  ns  to  expect  with 
greater  confidence  the  recurrence  of  No.  3  ;  and  the  recurrence  of 
that  event  to  look  forward  with  still  gireater  confidence  to  the 
next ;  and  that  one  with  still  greater  and  greater  confidence  to 
that  which  immediately  succeeds  it ;  and  so  on — our  confidence  in- 
creasing in  a  regular  ratio  with  the  recurrence  of  each  different 
event  in  the  series.  Thus,  if  we  have  observed  that  carbonaceous 
substances  possess  higher  refractive  powers  than  other  bodies,  and 
that  the  diamond  has  the  highest  refraotire  power  of  all,  we  may 
be  led,  hke  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  anticipate  with  some  little  con- 
fidence'that  the  diam<»id  is  pure  carbon,  and  consequently. com- 
bustiSle.  And  if  we  afterwards  find  that,  upon  submitting  it  to 
an  intense  heat  in  oxygen,  the  jewel  is  entirely  dissipated,  we  shall 
anticipate  with  greater  confidence  that  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion will  be  carbonic  acid  gas-— one  of  the  properties  of  which  gas 
is  to  extinguish  flame.  And  if,  upon  plunging  a  lighted  taper 
into  the  vessel,  we  find  the  flame  to  be  immediately  eztingniabed, 
we  shall  then  anticipate  with  still  greater  confidence  that  on 
passing  the  gas  through  a  transparent  solution  of  lime  in  water, 
it  will  reiider  the  fluid  milky  or  turbid  by  combining  with  the  lime, 
and  converting  it  into  chalk.  And  if  this  likewise  ^oves  to  be 
the  fact,  then  we  shall  anticipate  with  still  greater  and  greater 
confidence  that  the  quantity  of  c^alk  will,  when  collected  and 
dried,  weigh  just  as  much  heavier  than  the  quantity  of  lime 
originally  dissolved  in  the  water,  as  the  diamond  and  the  oxygen 
gas  had  been  previously  found  to  weigh. 
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mil  ISutts. 

Eitnsn  LiF^  Psmn  an  Pxst.    By  Hitmnr  Mjhrihbiit. 
3  viAl  po«t  Sm.    E.  Moxrai. 

It  laiLj  be  thonght  a  strange  introdaction  to  the  notice  of  &  boob, . 
of  wtiicfa  we  tbmk  very  higbljj  to  ay  that  there  is  too  nnieb  of  it. 
BntwemoBtTeiterateit.  The  subject  is  orerwhelmiiif,  and  the  Tsrietjrof 
its  datwU  to*  muBeroTU  and  momeDtoas  to  b»  concpresswl  into  the 
foim  of  a  tluee  VDlune  novel.  It  is  tme  tbat  tlie  pimt  isinotecoB- 
dmsed,  bBt.th«ii.B9  is  the  nattei :  and  any  oae  of  its  ptgN  embodiM 
and  requires  mote  atteMion  tlun  a  chapter,  or  percdiascB  a  volama  of 
eveu  a  philosophical  novel.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  gifted 
authoress  had  chosen  a  different  form  ;  that  she  had  given  the  narrative 
of  her  imxrasj  in  one  shape  :  and  her  seardrine  and  weighty  reflections 
in  another.  Bgjpt,  ancient  and  modem,  wmud  liave  well  formed  crae 
divinon  of  the  book,  and  the  panting  reader,  who  toi)»  after  bm,  net 
indeed  in  vain  bat  with  eager  and  laboiioos  ^teps,  would  have  liad  mom 
breathing  time  betwe«n  his  arduous  journeys.  It  has  not,  however,  so 
pleased  the.  lady,  or  her  publisiier  ;  and  therefore,  thankful  for  it  in  any 
form,  we  mnel  proceed  to  notice  the  work  as  it  is. 

Every  one  at  some  time  of  his  life  has  been  fond  of  "  voyages  and 
travels..  Promthe  earliest  daya  of  printing,  and  in  troth  of  writing, 
real  or  fabulous,  they  have  formed  one  of  the  uadn  arteries  of  litera- 
tnra.  UlyssM  was  tmly  an  esrly  and  wiser  Mendez  Pinto,  and  BoUb^ 
son  Crmoe  only  a  prosaic  epic.  Old  Prebendary  Haidayt  knew  bow 
universal  was  the  appetite  to  know  of  foreign  lands  and  mMutrona 
people,  and  his  goodly  coUecticsi,  is  now  in  coarse  of  addition  by  a 
society  bearing  Ms  name,  and  seemingly  inheriting  bis  energy  and 
diligence.  A  review  of  voyages  and  travels  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing one  :  and  in  point  of  substantial,  and  ev«n  of  poeticu  interest, 
sopeiior  to  a  review  of  novels  and  mmances.  Those  who  have  not  the 
Insure,  (we  will  not  insult  any  one  by  supposing  be  has  not  the  taste,) 
to  pander  over  the  old  folios  of  Halduyt,  or  the  laws  common  ones  of 
CharchiU  or  Harris,  will  yet  find  what  wondroos  chaiaa  there  is  in 
snch  reading,  from  the  three  anmll  volumes  of  "  Maritime  Discovery," 
by  our  firat  of  geographers,  DesboroQgh  Cooley.  Here  he  will  find  not 
only  that  the  wonders  of  Herodotus  or  Broce  are  justified  by  modem 
discoveriea  ;  but  llat  even  Ferdinand  Mendei  Knto,  the  bye-word  of 
poets  and  satirists,  had  some  tneaning  in  his  most  ontrageous  assertions, 
and  tbat  be  conld  well  have  rebutted  Congreve's  slander,  "  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  then  liar  of  the  first  magnitude." 
We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  marvellous  is  an  essential  of  voyages 
and  travels:  and  we  would  not  give  one  fiction  of  the  adventurous, 
and  by  no  means  particular  Tavernier  ;  much  less  the  ponderous  and 
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leatned  narrativB  at  Thevenot :  and  tbe  vivseioaB  and  graphic  sketches 
of  Dampier,  f(»  any  modarn  author  we  know.  Not  even  tor  the  face- 
tiooi  Titmush,  nor  the  biilluat  author  of  Eothen.  As  for  the  learned, 
dull,  and  lAost  probablj  very  aecorats  ttavels.  of  the  scribes  who  have 
tnvelled  for  aiaooiatioiiB.  and  scbo<^  and  collies,  th^  may  all  go  to 
the  baker,  ot  hatmakec.&ffiu.  Ever  eniidiiig  on  that  8cre«:liiiv;  ana, 
their  deB£  selves,  they  may  loll  roand  the  world  alone.  IlisdM  of 
Don  Quixote,  howevn,  we  might  select  a  few  from  the  bon-fire :  and 
certainly  Ledjard's  nuideat  volume  liottld  be  saved  :  for  he  was  bom 
to  his  vocation:  a  traveller  bypasem,  and  by  nature,  he  did  not  travel 
to  write  :  h&t  revened  the  oroer..  And  this  brings  lie  to  Inglis,  who 
CMtanly  was-attaveller.  by  pmfe^on.:  and.  yet  hrfhad  great  merit; 
bnt  then  he  was  urged  by  hia  painon  to  his  piUBoit :  or  may  we  not  say 
hiaarL  For  cniaialy  it  it  an  ait  so  to  travel. that  others,  shall  enjoy  it. 
His  Spain  sad  hia  Tyrol :  and  above  all,  his  little  anonymous  accounts 
of  various  trips:  "Solitary  Walks  through  Many  Lands;"  are  sweet 
books,  and  wiU  live,  thon^  roads  may  cl^age,  and  steam  make  annual 
gmde-beoks  nucesgary.  BsdLford's  volnuieB,  too,  mast  live  ;  but  then 
for  tiiar  style  and  knowledge — for  we  are  here  talking  of  real  earnest 
travellras — wondrona  hearted  men,  who,  urged  by  a,  vehement  inA 
m^ty  pjBaion,  ti»ii  th«t  backs  on  safety,  comfort,  .home,  riches,  wife, 
childreu,  and  all  that  commwi  man  cherishes :  and  voluntarily  seek 
danger  and  distcess  ;  and  burnt  up  and  consumed  by  an  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  strauEe  lands,  and  strange  faces,  live  a  martyrdom  to 
a  noble  cnriosity.  And  thus  abstracted,  the  character  of  the  traveller 
comes  strongly  ont,  and  brings  foremost  to  the  mind,  the  good  Mnngo 
Park,  'n^iosB  aim^de  narrative  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  though  more. 
adv^ntoTOna  tr^^lere  have  penetrated  svmawhat  further.into  the  heart, 
of  that  mystery,  Africa.  Crowds,  however,  begin  to  press  upon  us, 
and  we  must  pot  oB  the  destruction  and  the  saving  them  until  another 
opportomty.  And  all  we  can  say  now  is,  that  we  would  separate  "Hie 
traveler  pnrow"  from  "the  traveller  miTed."  The  former  ever  pro- 
duces a  readable  hook,  the  latter  may  produce  a  uaeful  one.  The  one 
would  have  manifested  himsdf,  had  he  remained  at  home,  and  perhws, 
as  well :  the  other  lives  only  in  his  travelling  and  the  unravelling  his 
passion  for  it.  We  have  but  few  such  men.  The  very  means  of  com- 
munication destroys  the  race :  and  steam  by  land  and  sea  makes  all  so 
?lain  and  clear  tiai,  there  is  little  scope  fur  genius  of  such  a  kind. 
'ima,  however,  which  destroys  all  things,  also  creates  them :  and  we 
now  conseqoentty  have,  suited  to  the  time,  a  new  race  of  travellers. 
If  their  personal  adventures  are  not  so  entertaining ;  their  reflections 
are  more  philosophical :  and  if  their  narration  is  not  so  interesting,  it 
is  more  instructive. 

Miss  Martineau  is,  we  take  it,  a  traveller  by  constitution  j  from  pai^^ 
saxm  ;  and  as  she  has  a  vart  amount  of  acquired  information,  and  great 
aUlity  as  a  practised  writer,  she  slwiOd  go  near  to  realise  a  fusion  of 
the  two  Bchools — the  ancient  and  the  modem.  That  some  such  desire 
haa  Bngg^ted  itself  to  her,  we  think  we  perceive,  tzoia  the  style  she  has 
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adopted.  It  is  plun  &a  a  qnaker't  drew,  and  aims  &t  the  simplicity  of 
the  old  school  :  it  ia  the  coiiBcioaa  rimplicity  of  a.  peTsoii  of  excel- 
lent seose :  but  not  the  gay  childlike  aimplicity  of  one  who  had  not  had 
a  acientifc  tnining.  Jt  haa  therefore  no  charm  in  it ;  and  we  could  be 
contented  to  have  lesa  wisdom  if  we  had  more  enjoyment  She  is  so 
strict  in  her  relation  that  aha  becomes  positive :  and  we  are  made  to 
feel  ao  aasnred  it  ia  fact  she  relates,  that  oor  desire  for  the  marvelloiu 
b  eveij  time  rebulced.  Not  that  hut  sometimes  there  ia  a  crednlitv  on 
the  part  of  the  lady  herself,  but  then  it  no  happens,  that  the  mode  of 
relating  it  createa  no  contagion  of  belief.  The  great  merit  of  the  work 
cansiata  in  the  earnestneaa  and  the  occaaiona]  excellence  of  the  reflec- 
tions. It  win  be  Jot  a  considerable  period  a  Talnable  book,  for  we  have 
now  the  benefit  of  a  soher,  honest,  and  attentive  observer  on  the  most 
remarkable  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  The  liberality  of  its  viewB 
are  admirable  :  but  thev  are  extremely  likely  (tbooah  they  OMht  not)  to 
give  offence  to  the  orthodox  theolagiani.  Misa  Martineau  finda  "  aer- 
mons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything :"  and  in  the  very  worship  of 
animals  perceives  the  etherealising  tendencies  of  human  faculties  :  ad- 
mires the  sincere  devotion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  manifested  in 
ibeix  stnpendoua  edifices  of  poblic  worahip  ;  taking  it,  we  mnst  say, 
we  think  too  much  for  granted,  that  an  enlightened  faith  in  the 
unknown,  and  not  a  sordid  credulity  in  any  thing  imposed  upon  them, 
was  UiB  leading  spirit  of  their  religion.  It  ia,  however,  the  hiighter  side 
of  human  nature  to  take,  and  relieves  the  spirit  of  the  sadness  that  must 
al9ict  it  when  it  considers  that  for  countless  ages  myriads  of  human 
souls  lived  on  in  a  besotted  worship,  near  akin  to  fetichism.  We  are 
bonnd  to  say,  however,  that  in  so  doing  some  fine  remarks  on  tme  tole- 
ration are  elicited,  and  some  thoughts  not  unworthy  the  consideration 
of  the  subtlest  theologian. 

The  volumes  are  in  some  degree  lightened  by  being  divided  into  dis- 
tinct subjects :  and  indeed  into  two  separate  parts  ;  and  we  moat  again 
express  our  opinion,  that  they  should  have  been  published  separately. 
The  first  volume,  and  two  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume,  are 
devoted  to  Egypt  and  its  faith  ;  and  the  tatter  pari  of  the  second  volume 
and  the  third,  comprise  "  Sinai  and  ita  faith,"  "  Palestine  and 
its  Faith,"  and  "  Syria  and  its  Faith."  This  arrangement  looks 
like  an  unacknowledged  intention  to  induce  by  their  poaition  a  relatipn 
bearing  theologically  on  the  respective  faiths.  Throngh  the  whole  work 
we  sea  an  unsohdaabie  tendenovto  enterintoaregion  of  theology  almost 
tabooed  in  thia  country,  but  wnich  can  by  no  means  shock  any  truly 
religioaa  mind  :  nor  can  any  one  doubt  the  reverential  devotion  of  the 
anthoress.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  to  a  reflecting  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  the  bodily  sight  of  the  tokens  of  a  remote  antiqnity,  and  the 
atapendaas  remains  of  such  races  aa  those  which  once  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  must  have  corresponding  effect  The  true  appre- 
hension of  such  numerous  facts  must  deeply  afiect  the  sonl  that  is 
capable  of  apprehending  them :  it  cannot  comprehend.  The  gentlen — 
who  go  to  ahoot  crocodiles,  and  scm~ '"  '  "     


i  scrawl  their  aames  on  the  first  building 
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beyond  the  eataracU  ;  vrho  leam  by  rote  a  few  facts  from  Wilklusou 
and  Sharpe,  and  retnm  to  warehonses  at  Mancheater,  and  evening  parUea 
in  London,  to  pack  bales  of  goods  or  talk  uoiuentie  to  a  yoang  ladj 
about  the  Pjiamids,  are  no  doubt  little  troubled  with  wbat  they  see, 
and  certainly,  not  at  all  with  what  they  think.  But  when  the  intellect 
is  truly  arouBed,  and  fixes  on  sach  mementos  of  human  history,  tha 
stirring  of  the  spirit  mast  be  of  no  trivial  kind.  To  talk  of  such  things 
is  easy  :  to  run  over  the  surface  of  them  nothing :  but  to  bring  them 
within  the  recognition,  actually,  and  as  it  were  bodily,  is  to  make  a 
matter  of  feeling  of  them,  and  can  onl^be  compared  to  the  operation  of 
the  passions,  which,  even  in  our  prosaic  life,  must  have  been  felt  by  all 
persons  at  some  time.  Let  any  one  recollect  any  great  fright  or  even 
apprehension,  dieappoiutmeut,  or  sadden  grie^  and  then  they  may 
imagine  the  deep  internal  movement  of  the  spirit  caused  by  the  genuine 
contemplation  of  sach  awe-striking  mementos  of  the  past.  A  series  of 
snch  shocks  taken  by  so  sensitive  a  spirit  as  the  authoress,  must  have 
kindled  every  energy  of  her  soul,  and  produced  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
it  is  only  wonderfulthat  more  of  the  profound  and  the  specalative  does 
not  appear.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  wish  she  had  given  the  reflec- 
tions and  results  of  her  travels,  with  all  the  more  haman  details  sabli- 
mated.  It  for  her  own  recreation  and  reader's  amusement,  she  had 
chosen  to  ^ve  the  circumstances  of  the  travel,  those  who  had  liked 
might  have  had  it.  As  it  is,  the  mind  is  tossed  too  rapidly  from  ham 
sandwiches  to  reflections  on  fallen  dynasties,  and  from  "  this  morning 
we  washed  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,"  to  dissertations  on  "  Him  who 
sleeps  in  Philce.  It  is  traethat  the  sense  with  which  such  transactions 
are  frankly  stated,  make  them  take  their  place  as  the  nnheroic  necessi- 
ties of  travel;  yet  the  mind  does  not  delight  at  being  ronsed  frum  grand 
contemplations  to  sach  incongmoas  ideas,  now  to  be  fetched  from  its 
aiiy  flight  into  the  far  and  remote  past,  to  be  told  that  no  milk  was  to  be 
had,  bat  that  eg^  were  plentiful.  Scepticism  haa  even  delighted  in  sach 
anomalies ;  andVoltaire  and  Byron  nave  both  composed  so  as  to  infer, 
that  because  the  mind  could  entertain  both  states,  that  they  were  equal. 
The  contemplative  power  of  the  mind  is  its  great  preserver  and  restorer, 
and  is  only  a  part  of  that  grand  spiritoal  machinery  of  which  we  feel  eo 
mdch  and  know  so  little.  But  this  facnlty  or  function  of  the  soul  can- 
not bear  affront,  and  if  called  into  action  to  be  put  off  with  a  triviality, 
or  awoke  only  to  be  casually  dismissed,  it  resents  it,  and  actual  pain  ia 
caused  to  the  spirit.  Miss  Martineaa  is  qaite  incapable  of  playing  with 
this  feeling  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire  and  Byron :  but  unconscioady  she 
may  produce  the  same  effect,  for  she  must  not  expect  that  her  readers 
can  ascend  with  her  into  that  tranquil  region  of  reflection,  wherein  the 
petty  actions  of  existence  are  but  as  motes  to  the  intellect.  She  bids  us 
ascend  with  her  to  the  seventh  heaven,  not  of  invention  bnt  of  contem- 
plation, and  drops  ns  suddenly  on  some  petty  reality.  We  have  dilated 
on  this  error,  becaose,  as  it  appears  to  as,  it  is  a  vital  one.  And  we  should 
.advise  all  who  wish  to  travel  mentally  with  Miss  Martinean,  to  score,  as 
BO.  XUI.— VOL.  vn.  0  o 


legien,  for  repera 

We  irill  now  endesTiTBT  to  live  the  reader  seme  idea  of  the  book  and 
its  c6ittentB  b^  a  closer  aBUTSiH.  The  firat  hundred  and  forty-«z 
pages  ire  occupied  with  tite  aaceat  to  the  ucDDd  cstaiact,  the  plan  of 
the  poTtj  being  to  ascend  to  this  point ;  and  in  going  ap,  to  attend  to 
the  phygical  aspect  of  the  coantry,  derotiug  ihe  retain  to  the  examiaa- 
fion  of  the  antiqaities.  The  aathixese^  poweia  are  Teir  biAj 
displayed  in  this  fint  portion ;  end  we  haye  maihed  ao  many  intereBt- 
JDg  bits  for  extract,  that  we  are  as  petplexed  in  arieeting  aa  if  we  had 
not  noted  any.    Here,  however,  are  a  lew  of  her  tectimoniM  >— 

"I  haTe  Been  more  onaeiated,  and  Btonled,  and  depnned  men,  women, 
and  children  in  a  bd^  walk  in  England,  than  I  obaerred  frnn  end  to 
end  of  the  land  of  ^EfV^ — ^  mndi  fcr  the  mere  fsod  qaeatiaB.  No  ana 
vin  nippoee  that  in  c^^ypt  a  sofBciency  of  food  impBet,  ae  with  in,  a  aoSl- 
deney  M  aoue  other  tm>4;a  aeaMel;  iaa  important  to  welfue  than  fbod." 


"  I  do  not  TemenAer  to  hare  naif  c^  one  greet  atauMpknie  beantj  ef 
Egjipt ; — the  after-giotr,  m  ite  amd  to  call  it,  I  mtcbed  this  night);  for 
ten  wedu  SD  the  Nile,  and  often  afMmrds  in  Uk  Desert,  and  was  COB- 
tinaally  Esore  inyomnd  with  the  pecuharity,  aa  weQ  aa  the  beanty,  (f  thia 
appearance.  That  the  aooset  in  E'Kypt  is  gergeoos,  ereiy  body  bifnia  ;  inct 
1,  fur  aae,  was  not  aware  that  there  is  a  renewal  of  beauty,  eome  tima  after 
the  sun  has  departed  and  left  aH  grey.  Thia  discharge  of  colmt  ia  here 
much  what  it  is  unong  the  Alps,  where  the  flaue-ccdonred  peaks  become 
grey  and  ghastly  as  the  last  soEfceam  leaTes  tbem.  Bat  here,  everything 
begins  to  brighten  again  in  twenty  minntes  ; — flie  hilEs  are  again  p<uple  er 
golden, — the  HOods  orange, — the  pabng  verdant, — the  moi»ilight  on  Ae 
water,  a  pale  green  ripple  on  a  Ghic  sDrfaee  ;  and  this  dtcr-glon  ~  ~ 
for  ten  minutes,  when  it  slowly  tadtm  awi^." 
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Pyramids  ;  and  I  had  maintained  that  I  could  not  bat  be  disappointed,  aa  of 
all  the  wonders  of  the  world,  tbisie  the  meet  Hteiai,  and,  to  a  dweller  among 
moimtains,  like  myself,  the  least  imponng.  I  now  foimd  both  my  informant 
and  myself  mistaken.  So  Car  tnm  trao^  disafqpiMiited,  I  was  filled  widi  sur- 
prise and  awe  ;  and  so  6u-  was  I  ftoM  taivijtg  aatieipated  what  I  saw,  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  bad  nevo'  befcov  leoked  opea  anythiog  so  new  aa  those  dear 
and  vivid  manes,  with  their  diarp  bine  diadowB,  standing  firm  and  atone 
on  thor  expaaaB  of  sand.  In  a  few  minatea,  they  ^leared  to  grow 
vondcrfeUy  larger  ;  and  they  looked  luBtrous  and  tUOSt  imposing  in  the 

evening  hght Thia  impression  of  the  Pyramids  was  never  lidly  renenud. 

I  admired  them  every  evening  from  my  window  at  Cairo  ;  and  I  took  the 
surest  means  of  connncine  myself  of  their  vastnees  by  gmng  to  the  top  of 
the  largest ;  but  this  first  view  of  them  waa  the  most  moving :  and  I  cannot 


"In  the  moming;  I  taaaA  ^t  my  vindowt  looked  out  npon  Ihs 
Eibekeeyeli, — the  gre*t  Square, — all  trees  and  shade,  tlua  sucnj/  momiiig ;' 
mod  OTGF  ^G  tree  ttps  rose  (be  Pjramida,  apparentlj  only  a  stone's  lliroir 
off,  tluni^  in  fact  more  tban  ten  nuUs  dudkot." 


"  I  do  Birt  know  whtAar  aX  tta  pniiiitiT«  mwe  is  tiw  iroild  ia  in  tbe 
minoT  key  t  bat  I  have  been  stovek  bj  Ua  praTalanee  amesg  ail  the  MTage, 
or  haK-civifieed,  or  naedacated  peo{de  irbom  I  havti  known.  The  mnsie  of 
Nature  us  all  in  the  minor  key  ;^thD  tnelodiea  of  the  winds,  the  em,  the 
waterfall,  bir^  and  the  eoboeH  of  bkatiBg  Bocka  aauaig  the  hills  :  and 
*"'"'«''  song  aeeaa  to  follow  diis  lead,  tJU  men  are  introduced  at  onse  into 
the  new  world  of  liaiTiiODy  and  die  Imowledge  of  mneic  in  the  major  key. 
.Our  crew  eacg  always  in  nnison,  and  had  evidently  no  eonc^tion  of  lior- 
moDv.  I  often  wished  that  I  could  sins  loud  enougfa  to  cati^  their  ear, 
■midst  thdr  clamour,  diat  I  njight  eee  wfaetter  my  second  woidd  strike 
them  widi  any  seuse  of  harmony  ;  but  ttieir  OTerpowering  ncnee  made  any 
meh  attempt  hopefetie, — We  are  aeenstomed  to  find  or  make  the  Emeio 
whidi  wie  o^l  spiiit-BtiTnBf  in  the  major  key :  tat  tiieir  spint^tirriDg  mnaie, 
Mt  op  to  encourage  them  at  the  ear,  i*  all  trf  the  aaiae  paAetie  character 
aa  toe  Meet  doketU,  and  esly  somvii^iM  londsr  aad  mnn  rapid." 

The  pages  devoted  to  the  Nile  are  full  of  that  admirable  generalisa- 
tion, founded  on  accurate  induction,  irfiidi  pervades  the  authoroas's 
wriliagi  :  but  we  rauat  hasten  oa  to  other  quotatiaes.  The  foUowing 
H  a  great  indaocmest  to  eoeourage  arfaitiary  gavermueata  :— 


*  White  we  were  waiting  in  the  street  to  hare  onr  letters  addrened  in 
Arabic  to  the  care  of  our  consul  at  Cairo,  1  was,  for  the  first  time,  struck  by 
the  nuBiber  of  blind  and  one-c^ed  people  among  Ibooe  who  surrouaded  as. 
Serenl  young  bays  Msre  one-eyed.  As  erray  body  knowi,  this  ii  lest  owing 
to  diseaae  Ihui  to  dread  of  die  government." 

Here  is  a  confinnation  of  our  view  of  the  book,  and  the  OTer-freighted 
nature  of  its  contents : — 


"  ^EyP^  '^  I'ot  the  country  to  go  to  for  recreation  of  trav^  It  ie  too 
suggestive  and  too  confoonding  to  be  met  but  in  the  spirit  of  study.  One's 
[louers  of  obscrvatioo  sink  under  &te  perpetaal  exevrase  of  thought :  and  the 
hghteet-bcarted  voyager,  who  sal*  fusA  fawa  Curs  eager  far  new  scenes 
and  days  of  frolic,  ooaee  tmefc  m  antiqae,  a  citiMM  of  tba  world  of  kx 
thoasaad  yean  ago,  kiadred  witk  the  lai j  Nothing  b>t  large  know- 
ledge and  sowd  habits  ef  thaoght  caa  aave  lum  iro«t  retumag  perplexed 
and  home  dom  ; — «ak«s  ndaed  it  be  igaonmce  and  kvilg'." 

At  page  HI  begins  the  account  of  the  descent;  and  commencing 
frith  an  sdmiiable  but  r^id  elietch  of  the  three  great  eras  of  Egyptian 
history,  a  critical  account  of  the  remaius  of  the  cities  and  temples 


concluclet  this  first  p&rt.    The  following  will  >how  the  gnpliic  style 

in  which  this  portion  is  treated  ; — 


"  Aboat  the  sune  time  game  %  lobar  thinking  nun  from  Oreeee  to  Egypt, 
to  exchange  m  cuvo  of  oliTe-ml  from  Athena  for  Egrptian  com  and  hizunes 
from  the  East.  After  thia  thonghtfbl  mao  had  donehu  eommerraal  Iniaiiiese, 
fae  remained  to  aec  what  he  eomd  of  the  eounti;  and  people.  He  conTeraed 
much  with  k  oompan;  of  priMta  at  Sajii,  who  tan^t  him,  aa  Plato  telb  na. 


And  here  we  may  u  well  my,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  criticise  the 
lady's  leimiDg ;  on  anch  very  remote  points  aa  Egyptian  antiqaitiea, 
journals  more  apecially  devoted  to  anch  Babjacts  will  speak.  It  does 
seem  to  ns,  that  the  decisive  way  in  which  the  origin  of  Qreek  society,* 
and  Qieek  art,  is  settled  to  have  come  from  Sgypt,  admits  of  more 
dispote  than  is  allowed  here.  The  &«hion,  when  we  were  enabled  to 
catAer  the  latest  opinions  on  snch  snbjecto,  was  in  favonr  of  Asian 
immigration  ;  but  it  may  have  altered  since :  for  not  even  antiquities  or 
mathematics  can  escape  the  dominion  of  fashion.  If  wroi^.  Miss  Msr- 
'  lineaa  em  in  good  company,  aa  ihe  sticka  very  closely  to  Wilkinaon 
and  BuniKU. 


"  I  strongly  an^eet  it  mil  be  found,  if  the  tmth  eoold  be  known,  that 
more  of  the  spiritoal  niligion,  the  abatroae  philosophy,  and  the  lofly  ethics 
and  poUtiial  riewa  of  the  oM  Egntians  have  found  their  way  into  the 
genoal  mind  of  our  race  tinongfa  I^^lliagona  than  by  any  other  oral  chan- 
nels, except  pei<i*{ia  the  institaliona  of  Moaei^  and  the  ^eematioos  of  Ptalo." 

'■  If  he  ifl  also  aware  that  Ihe  MBgion,  pUkwc^y  and  leiaice  of  the  world 
for  many  thonaand  years,  a  rellg^tm,  pluloeophy,  and  aeieoea  which  reveal  a 
greater  noblenem,  depth,  and  extent,  the  more  they  are  explored,  are 
recorded  there,  noder  oar  very  ma  and  hands,  he  wll]  see  that  no  nobler 
task  awaita  any  lorer  of  troth  ana  of  bis  race,  than  fltat  of  enabling  mankind 
to  read  Iheae  earlieat  Tohunes  of  its  own  history." 


TV*  ORioiH  or  D 

*■  If  the  traveller  be  bleaaed  with  the  ckm  eye  and  freeh  mind,  and  be  also 
enriched  by  comprehensve  knowledge  <d  the  workings  of  the  human  intel- 
lect in  its  varioos  divnmatanoM,  he  oumot  but  be  imiSessed,aad  be  may  be 
atartled,  by  Ae  evidcnca  before  him  of  the  ekration  aad  beau^  of  the  first 
conceptiona  ftemed  by  men  of  the  Bdngs  of  the  unseen  world.  And  die 
more  ne  traces  downwards  the  bistorr  and  philosndiy  of  rdMona  wonhip, 
■     -  "ilshodl       -.....-       

it  baa  transcend^  m 


Coot^lc 


The  following  is  one  of  manj'  nich  reSectionB  haunting  the  pages  o 
thia  thoQglitfal  work  :— 


"  Some  of  the  poinlJDgB  were  hBlf-finished  ;  and  their  gromid  was  stiU 
covered  with  the  uilereecting  red  lines  by  wbiidi  the  irtisls  secnred  their 
proportions.  These  guiding  hnee  were  meant  to  have  been  effaced  aa  soon 
as  the  outlines  were  completed  ;  yet  here  the}r  are  at  the  end  of,  at  lesat, 
two  thousand  years  l  No  hand,  however  light,  has  tonched  them,  through  all 
the  interreDing  generations  of  men  : — no  rains  have  wsahed  them  out,  during 
aU  the  changing  seasons  thikt  have  passed  over  them : — do  damp  haa 
moolded  them  ;  no  curiosity  haa  meddled  with  them.  It  is  as  if  the  artiat 
had  lain  down  for  his  ^esla,  with  his  loots  be^de  his  hand,  and  would  be  np 
presently  to  resume  his  wot^ :  jet  that  ardat  has  been  a  mummy,  lying 
aomewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  ever  since  the  time  when 
our  island  vaa  bristling  with  forests,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dressed  in 
skins,  and  dyed  their  bodies  blue  with  woad,  to  look  terrible  in  battle." 

And  again : — 

"  1  am  sure  that  we  are  wrong  in  the  other  extreme,  in  the  levity  or  ntter 
thou^tlesanesB  with  which  we  regard  the  races  of  iiiferiDr  animals,  which 
have  shared  with  ours,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  yet  unsolved  mystery  of 
sentient  existence,  without  «*■»"";  with  us  ^urming  else  than  what  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  that  existence.  We  know  no  more  of  the 
experience,  one  may  say,  the  mind,  of  the  cattle,  the  swallows,  the  bntter- 
flies,  and  worms  about  db  than  if  tiiey  lived  in  another  phaiet.  nier  and 
man  have  met  honriy  for  all  these  thooaands  of  yean  without  having  found 
any  means  of  communication  ;  wtthont  having  done  anything  to  bri<^  over 
the  gulf  which  so  separates  them  that  they  sMear  mere  pfauitoms  Ut  each 
other.  The  old  Egyptian  priesta  reooraiisea  the  diffienUy,  and  made  a 
miataka  upon  It : — disaatrons  enongh.  We,  for  the  most  part,  eommit  the 
o^r  great  mistake  of  not  recogniMug  the  myatery." 

We  are  now  close  upon  a  region  of  titis  book  wherein  we  think  it* 
maker  wanders  from  the  finecoaneof  herieasoning.  There  axe  wsump- 
tioni  on  the  oiaclee  of  old  we  can  bj  no  mefms  acqaieBce  in  j  nor  can 
we  with  such  lamentaUe  livbg  evidence  doobt  the  existence  of  ancient 
priestcraft.  Mias  Martiueau's  paiticular  opiniona  on  magnetism  find  an 
ntteiance  towards  the  end  of  the  first  voreme.  And  really  just  at  ita 
close  we  almost  feared  she  was  abont  to  declare  herself  converted  tg  a 
religion,  that  has  not  bem  practised  for  numj  thousand  vears.  Ita 
cloaing  sentence  is  pregnant  with  profound  meaning  ana  of  deep 
import. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  volame  contains  some  of  the  finest  writing 
in  the  book.  The  ascent  of  the  pjrramid  and  the  descent  into  it,  is  ad- 
mirably described,  withont  an  innnendo  of  self-glorification  at  the  per- 
forraance  of  a  deed  many  men  would  not  find  their  nerves  sufliciently 


NEW   BOOBja. 

to  anderUke.  To  aacend  b;  step*,  however  broad,  to  a  height  of 
feet,  that  is,  120  feet  higher  than  the  croaa  of  St.  Paul's,  is  nO 
nt  proof  of  not  being  anbjsct  to  panics  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
es.  The  description  of  Cairo  is  given  v^ry  pleasantly  ;  and  not  the 
.  fmra   the  interesting  translatiotni    from  Abdallatif,   the   Arabian  i 

'wcian's  account  of  it  in  the  12th  century.    The  extracts  fr«n  this  ' 

ious  work  incidentally  give  one  a  most  favourable  idea  of  the  culti- 
ion  and  acquireraentB  of  the  esatem  people.     The  remarks  are  evi-  ! 

itly  the  resalt  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect ;  and  one  sees  how  , ; 

.orant  and  erroneous  is  the  notion,  that  the  race  that  overran  the  East 
d  GO  great  a  portion  of  the  West,  was  in  a  state  of  semi-harbarisin.  . 

istoiy   has  BBvar  been  properly  studied  or.  begitming  tvith   Egya-  -, 

ID,  and  proceeding  to  Anbian,  we  ^oald  see  how  the  eoiune  of  civili' 
tion  flowed  from  these  two  great  sources.     Not  one  oJ  the  least  goed  , 

fects  arising  from  Miss  Martiaeau's  work  will  be  to  turn  the  atteritjon  J 

'  leaders  towards  these  two  great  smrces  of  civilisation.     A  trsnsla-  - 

on  from  Abdallatif,  with  his  graphic  account  of  the  famine  of  1199-  ! 

iOS,  consequent  on  the  ^lure  of  the  Nile,  would  be  as  inteiesting  as 
>e  Foe's  Fire  of  London,  and  rival  Thncydides'  famous  descdptioo  of  ! 

ae  plague  at  Athens. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  consecration  of  brutes  are  some  excellent 
honghts.  How  seusiblj  and  how  purely  the  simplicities  and  the 
BonstTOSJties  of  ancient  worship  are  treated,  need  Mrdly  be  said  to 
tay  OBe  acquainted  with  the  writer's  previooa  work*.     The  fidlowing  i-_ 

.a  a  anmmary  of 


sufficienfly  in  showing  oa  that  at  that  ^aae  men  were  Ij  \ 

ve  do  ;— without  wnjie  knowledge  that  we  have  gained,  i'  ' 
ome  arts  whidi  we  have  not.    'Tliey  confound  us  by  (heir 

mate  exhibitions  of  tbeir  iron  toots  and  steel  arraoiir ;  their  great  range  of  | 

manu^MturpB,  and  tluir  feasts  and  sporla,  so  like  our  own.     In  di^  \ 

kitchens  they  deaut  wine  by  a  sjrphos,  and  strew  Ikw  sweet  cakca  wiA  ' 

eeeda,  and   pound   their  spices  in  a  mortsr.     In   the    drawing-room,  thqr  fK 

loonge  on  <Ji&iseB-longues,  and  tha  ladies  knit  and  net  »  we  do,  and  dam  ''i 

better  than  we  can.   I  saw  at  Dr.  Abbotfi  a  piece  of  moidiDg  kft  untiniehed  j 

■evend  ttiouHuid  years  ago,  which  any  Engli^woaiaii  might  be  satie&ed  with  I 

ot  proud  of.     iu  the  nnneiy  the  little  girls  had  dolls ;  joinled  dcdls,  wilji  i ' 

huDcby  hair  and  long  eyea  ;  as  our  dolls  have  hlae  ey(«  and  fair  tfesaea.  '■■ 

And   ^e   babies   had,  not    the  woolly  bow-wow   dcga   which   yelp   iu  om  fi 

mn'serieB.  but  little  wooden  macadilea  witb  aiBooin?  iaws.     In  the  countrv  '' 


B,  but  little  wooden  ngvcodiles  witb  snafuing  jaws.  In  the  country 
<Hv  vsK  the  agrlcultuTists  taking  stock  ;  and  io  th^  towns,  tbe  popnlation 
divided  into  csstes,  subject  to  laws,  and  living  undera  theocracy,  long  before 
the  supposed  time  of  ttie  DeIngo.     There  is  enough  here  to  teiui  m  oattE  Jy 

humHity  anil  patLanoe  atmut  the  true  bistsry  of  the  world."  !■• 

■  We  de  not  knaw  how  Miss  Marlineaa  will  settle  her  t^enoJogy  with 
the  Oxford  Theologians  :  but  that  is  her  ktair  ;  and  she  seems  at  all 
events  to  have  maay  facts  on  bw  side.  The  foUowii^  tcr^  will  gire 
an  idea  of  the  vast  speculation  the  contemplation  of  the  Nile  calls  up. 


I 


